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Art.  I. — PhUipvan  Arietdde;  a  Dramatie  Romance,  in  two  parti/ 
By  HfiiTRY  Taylor^  Cambridge  and  Boston.  2  vols.  12mo/ 
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Ths  readers  of  poetry  in  the  present  day  are  much  in  the  con^ 
dition  of  revellers  after  a  banquet  They  are  satiated  with  the 
abundance  and  richness  of  the  viands  offered  to  their  taste  during 
the  period  of  exuberance  and  enthusiasm  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  eager  relish  for  poetical  productionir 
was  commensurate  with  their  rapid  supply.  The  festival  is  over ; 
naught  remains  to  tempt  the  appetite,  rendered  fastidious  by  sweets  ^ 
and  the  guests  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  criticise  the  character 
of  their  past  entertainment.  An  apathy  has  succeeded,  for  which 
it  might  be  easy  to  account,  did  there  exist  a  perfect  analogy 
between  the  constitution  of  the  human  body  and  tiie  human  minor 
Were  the  latter  satisfied,  as  is  the  former,  by  an  abundance  of 
aliment,  and  incapable  of  receiving  benefit  from  what  it  imbibe» 
beyond  a  certain  point,  a  reason  might  readily  be  assigned  for  the 
indifference  if  not  distaste  which  prevails  at  present  with  regard 
to  poetry.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  mind's  appetite  but 
*'  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on/'  its  wants  and  its  desires  increase 
in  proportion  to  tlieir  gratification;  the  soul  that  drinks  most 
deeply  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  feels  more  and  more  intensely 
the  thirst  it  endeavours  to  slake.  Thus  it  is  no  less  evident  that 
the  mental  capabilities  are  unbounded,  than  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  wants  of  our  physical  nature. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked^  must  we  look  for  the  cause  of 
the  present  satiety,  aiu  of  the  poverty  of  our  own  day  in  works 
of  poetical  genius?  Not  in  the  profusion  we  have  already  enjoyed > 
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there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  we  should  weary  in  the  pursuits 
of  imaginative  literature,  more  than  in  the  graver  walks  of  know- 
ledge, simply  because  so  much  has  been  attained.  Nor  do  we 
think  the  barrenness  of  which  we  complain,  owing  to  the  fact  so 
often  adduced  to  account  for  the  want  of  original  fiction,  that  the 
field  of  invention  has  been  already  a  thousand  times  traversed 
and  retraversed,  till  nothing  remains  to  reap  therefrom.  We  do 
not  expect  the  poet  to  create.  When  we  demand  originality,  we 
have  no  idea  that  he  is  required  to  step  beyond  the  ordinary  limits 
of  nature,  and  produce  something  equally  new  and  startling  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  fancy.  He  can  but  do  what  others  have  done  be- 
fore him ;  collect  and  arrange  and  combine  the  various  materials 
which  nature  in  her  vast  range  has  furnished ;  and  he  shall  be 
esteemed  superior  or  inferior  to  others,  according  as  his  combi- 
nations are  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  umversally  recog- 
nised principles  of  truth.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  materials  for 
poetry  being  exhausted.  It  is  true  "  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun;*'  but  novelty  is  not  what  we  should  look  for,  and  is  very 
far  from  constituting  the  basis  of  all  that  is  attractive,  and  im- 
proving, and  elevating,  in  poetical  literature.  The  proper  aim  of 
poetry  is  not  to  dazzle,  but  to  instruct  and  please,  by  the  vivid 
representation  of  what  is  passing  around  and  within  us ;  and  so 
long  as  external  nature  has  charms,  as  men  have  thoughts  and 
passions,  there  will  be  ample  store  of  materials  for  the  exercise  of 
genius. 

The  temporary  decline  of  the  popular  taste  for  poetry  is,  we 
think,  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  character  of  the  recent 
school.  The  writers  belondng  to  it  have  addressed  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  feelings  instead  of  the  understanding.  To  obtain  an 
empire  over  the  heart  and  fancy,  they  brought  into  the  field  every 
force,  and  employed  every  means  likely  to  secure  them  the  vic- 
tory. They  charmed  the  ear  by  their  melody,  captivated  the 
imagination  by  their  luxuriance  of  imaj^ry,  and  wrought  upon 
the  sensibilities  by  their  glowing  delineations  of  passion;  but  while 
they  succeeded  in  awakening  the  strongest  emotions,  the  intellect 
remained  unmoved;  and  the  subject  of  a  momentary  spell  soon 
recovered  to  wonder  where  were  vanished  the  charms  that  had 
so  lately  entranced  him.  Their  pictures  were  not  lifelike,  but 
exaggerated;  and  the  richness  or  colouring  and  sptendour  of 
drapery  with  which  they  were  invested,  if  they  delighted  the  eye, 
served  only  to  disguise  the  realities  they  pretended  to  represent. 
The  poets  of  this  class  had  little  to  do  with  nature  as  it  truhjr 
exists  in  the  mind  of  man.  They  tauffht  us  nothing  that  we  might 
apply  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  oi  life;  they  did  not  point  out 
to  the  mental  vision  the  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  sea  cf  com- 
mon existenoe;  nor  was  the  light  they  affi>rd6d  thd  seroneguidhig 
star  vfhith  shotte  a  beacon  fai  the  firniament  to  <MiMI  wimforenr 
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in  the  way  of  safety;  it  was  rather  the  fitful  and  fleeting  meteor, 
which  dazzles  for  a  time,  to  disturb  and  distort  the  siffht  accus- 
tomed to  its  delusive  glare.  They  suffered  little  rational  reflection 
to  mingle  in  the  profusion  of  impassioned  sentiment  and  glowing 
imagery  that  abounded  in  their  productions ;  whatever  was  indis- 
putiu)ly  and  palpably  true  they  seemed  disposed  to  neglect  from 
principle,  as  if  it  belonged  not  to  their  art  to  inculcate  truth,  or 
deduct  inferences  from  what  is  visible  and  tangible.  Aspiring  to 
lift  themselves  far  above  the  cold  things  of  this  world,  they  dis- 
dained to  ally  the  impalpable  spirit  of  their  fancies  with  the  dull 
weight  of  reason,  forgetting  tliat  such  a  union  is  both  natural 
and  indispensable. 

The  pleasure  aflbrded  by  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  these  writer^ 
was  undoubtedly  great,  but  it  was  more  intense  than  durable  in 
its  nature.  They  appealed  exclusively  to  the  passions,  to  the  ex- 
citabilities  of  men ;  and  though  these  might  readily  be  influenced, 
and  at  first  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  effect  in  continued  efforts 
would  gradually  but  certainly  diminish.  This  result  was  unavoida- 
ble ;  the  food  offered  to  satisfy  the  public  appetite  consisted  of 
luxuries,  which  produced  unnatural  excitement,  but  were  incapa^ 
Ue  of  aJQbrding  valuable  nourishment  to  the  understanding ;  and 
hence  such  dainties,  though  various  and  highly  seasoned,  soon 
palled  imon  the  taste,  and  tend^  to  destroy  the  relish  for  the 
nealthy  out  plainer  aliment  better  suited  to  the  rational  faculties 
of  the  soul.  The  power  of  moving  the  feelings  and  enchanting 
the  imagination,  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  decree  by  the  poets  of 
whom  we  speak,  was  not  only  sufficient  to  bknd  us  to  their  defi- 
ciencies, but  to  render  us  comparatively  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  those  elder  writers,  whose  works  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  criticism,  and  remain  as  the  standards  of  excellence  for  future 
years.  The  superficial  brilliancy  of  modem  refinement  dazzled 
and  bewildered  us,  and  '*  as  at  the  funeral  of  Arvalan,  the  torch- 
light put  out  the  star-light" 

But  these  great  luminaries  of  former  time  are  destined  to  shine 
forth  wain  with  unobscured  and  unforgotten  splendour.  The  keen 
relish  for  the  more  superficial  charms  of  verse,  and  for  that  spe- 
cies of  poetry  which  hokls  dominion  only  over  the  sentient  facul- 
ties,  has  already  passed  away,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  revival 
of  a  pure  taste,  and  a  rational  perception  of  whatever  is  great 
and  excellent  and  beautiful,  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  adom- 
mei^  of  this  most  exquisite  and  noble  art  The  great  fault  of 
the  poets  of  the  late  school  is  the  want  of  subject  matter.  Their 
qplendid  structures  are  for  the  most  part  without  a  foundation, 
and  must  therefore  speedily  fall  to  deca^.  Take  one  of  the  most 
admired  of  their  productions;  strip  it  of  its  brilliant  and  glowing 
vesture  of  lovely  imagery  and  lanffiiage,  and  what  remains?  We 
hck  for  the  form  tiitt  suatained  this  wealth  of  ornament— but,  lo ! 
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it  is  not— it  has  vanished  into  subtle  air!  They  deemed  it  quite 
minecessary,  in  weaving  the  bright  web  of  their  fantasies,  to  con- 
sider whether  aught  was  tangible  beneath  it  Their  lucubrations 
resembled  the  gorgeous  tints  of  sunset  clouds,  which  enchant  the 
eye  for  a  time,  but  are  presently  dispersed  by  the  winds,  leaving 
no  impression  upon  the  memory  save  the  vague  idea  of  their  sur- 
passing but  transient  loveliness. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor's  estimate  of  the  character  of  L#ord 
Byron*s  poetry.  He  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  as  entitled  to  that  place  not  only  from  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  but  from  the  vast  impulse  given  by  his 
works  to  the  taste  ne  first  rendered  prevalent  He  combined,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  most  powerful  recommendations  of  that 
peculiar  style  of  poetry — ^passionate  feeling,  brilliancy  and  fervour 
of  imagery,  and  magnificence  of  diction.  Yet  he  was  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  at  least  in  that  appreciating  and 
discriminative  knowledge  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  true 
poetry,  which  will  command  lasting  and  universal  admiration 
after  the  gloss  of  novelty  is  worn  away.  The  dark  spirit  prevailing 
in  his  works,  resulted  either  from  the  brooding  of  a  morbid  and 
distempered  fancy,  or  a  want  of  perception  of  what  is  good  in 
human  nature ;  in  either  case  equally  at  variance  with  enlightened 
reason.  The  views  of  mankind  which  shut  out  the  better  thinn 
of  humanity,  are  no  less  erroneous  than  those  which  regard  omy 
its  excellencies.  "  There  is  no  such  thing,"  justly  observes  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us,  "  as  philosophical  misanthropy;  and 
if  a  misanthropical  spirit,  be  it  genuine  or  afieoted,  be  found  to 
pervade  a  man's  writmgs,  that  spirit  may  be  poetical  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  being  at  fault  in  its  philosophy,  it  will  never,  in  the  lonff 
run  of  time,  approve  itself  equal  to  the  institution  of  a  poetical 
fame  of  the  highest  and  most  durable  order."  The  defects  ob- 
servable in  LfOrd  Byron's  conception  of  human  nature  are  pecu- 
liarly shown  in  the  characters  he  has  drawn.  These  are  rather 
abstractions  than  representations ;  abstractions  of  some  particular 
passion,  which  is  painted  in  high  relief,  to  the  obscuring  of  every 
other  object    There  is  no  alternative  of  light  and  shade  in  his 

5>ictures ;  no  blending  of  good  and  evil,  of  excellence  and  imper- 
ection,  as  in  nature,  and  in  the  highest  works  of  art  ''His 
heroes,"  again  to  auote  Mr.  Taylor,  "  are  creatures  abandoned  to 
their  passions,  and  essentially,  therefore,  weak  of  mind.  Strip 
them  of  the  veil  of  mystery  and  the  trappings  of  poetry,  resolve 
them  into  their  plain  realities,  and  they  are  such  beings  as,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  man  of  masculme  judgment,  would  certainly  excite  no 
sentiment  of  admiration,  even  if  they  did  not  provoke  contempt 
When  the  conduct  and  feelings  attriouted  to  them  are  reduced  to 
prose,  and  brought  to  the  test  of  a  rational  consideration,  tbey 
must  be  perceived  to  be  beings  in  whom  there  is  no  strength,  ei* 
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cept  that  of  their  intensely  selfish  passions — in  whom  all  is  vanity; 
their  exertions  being  for  vanity,  under  the  name  of  love,  or  re- 
venge, and  their  sufferings  for  vanity,  under  the  name  of  pride. 
If  such  beings  as  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  heroical,  where  in 
human  nature  are  we  to  look  for  what  is  low  in  sentiment,  or  in- 
firm in  character  ?" 

If  even  the  energy  and  richness  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  was 
insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  solid  material  and 
useful  truth,  if  even  his  productions  would  have  palled  with  repe- 
tition, and  fail  to  command  that  continued  and  undiminished  ad- 
miration which  is  the  test  of  pre-eminent  worth,  it  is  surely  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  efforts  of  his  imitators,  who  stand  immea- 
surably oelow  him  in  the  scale  of  merit,  will  satisfv  the  public 
mind.  The  language  of  emotion  rendered  popular  by  him,  has 
been  adopted  by  them  in  every  possible  variety;  but  we  cease  to 
be  affected  by  these  conventional  expressions  of  passion,  unadorned 
as  they  frequently  are  by  the  brilliant  charms  belonging  to  their 
great  prototype. 

The  poetry  of  Shelley  and  his  imitators,  "  followers  of  the  fan- 
tastic school,"  differs  from  that  of  Byron  in  being  yet  more  vague 
and  shadowy  and  unreal.  He  truly  "  seems  to  have  written  under 
the  notion  that  no  phenomena  can  be  perfectly  poetical,  till  they 
shall  be  so  decomposed  from  their  natural  order  and  coherency, 
as  to  be  brought  before  the  reader  in  the  likeness  of  a  phantasms 
or  vision."  We  have  been  often  delighted  with  the  genius  of 
Shelley.  We  have  been  charmed  with  his  imagery,  his  diction, 
and  his  melody  of  versification.  We  have  wandered  with  him  in 
ideal  regions  of  majesty  and  beauty,  and  have  had  our  senses 
steeped  m  Elysium  by  the  splendour  offered  to  our  view,  and  have 
been  entranced  into  forgetiulness  of  this  world,  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  it  Nor  would  we  be  understood  as  depreciating  the 
power  that  can  create  illusions  so  magnificent  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  taste  is  erroneous  wmch  admires  works  of  this 
class,  and  feels  their  beauties  with  intense  appreciation.  Nay,  we 
would  not  part  with  a  single  charm  of  the  modem  school,  could 
it  be  retamed  without  the  sacrifice  of  higher  and  graver  things. 
/But  we  do  maintain  that  the  eager  relish  for  this  kind  of  poetry 
has  been  in  great  measure  productive  of  indifference  for  that  of  a 
more  enduring;  though  less  fascinating  order.  Conceiving  the 
elevation  and  expansion  of  the  intellect  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  we  maintain  that  the  strong 
desire  for  exciting  novelties  has  exerted  a  prejudicial  influence,  in 
bluntinff  our  sensibility  to  what  is  really  excellent,  but  affords  no 
powerful  stimulus.  It  is  only  in  this  view  that  we  would  deprecate 
excessive  admiration  for  outward  embellishment — when  it  tends 
to  make  us  forget  the  inward  and  substantial  portion  which  may 
be  called  tbQ  soult  the  intellectual  and  immortal  part  of  poetry. 
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Truth  is  the  only  eternal  basis  that  will  sustain  the  fair  creatioDfir 
of  genius;  that  lends  them  grace  and  beauty,  and  imparts  to  their 
charms  its  own  enduring  and  fadeless  nature.  That  poetry  will, 
in  the  end,  be  alone  most  permanently  admired,  which  conveys 
valuable  knowledge  to  the  mind,  in  a  form  the  most  attractive. 
Not  that  species  of  knowledge  which  we  seek  to  obtain  in  labo- 
rious study  from  graver  works,  or  dissertations  upon  the  sciences; 
but  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  the  wonders  of  external  nature, 
and  the  hidden  workings  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  province 
of  poetry  to  unfold  to  us  the  labyrinth  of  thought  and  passion,  to 
point  out  the  secret  springs  of  human  action,  to  supply  us  with 
food  for  contemplation,  and  to  direct  our  attention  to  all  that  is 
beautiful  or  excellent  in  the  natural  or  moral  world.  These  high 
ends  may  be  accomplished  by  it  more  readily  and  more  effectively 
than  in  any  other  way,  since  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
perfect  of  all  languages;  the  language  above  all  others  which 
seizes  man  by  his  humanity  itself — idea  for  spirit,  feeling  for  soul, 
imagery  for  the  fancy,  and  music  for  the  ear!  It  is  never  at  va- 
riance with  philosophy  or  good  sense.  The  bard,  in  his  loftiest 
flight,  will  find  his  accordance  with  the  principles  of  congruity 
and  reason,  no  clog  upon  his  wings:— even  in  the  acknowledged 
domain  of  fancy,  the  immutable  law  of  truth  is  recognised,  and 
we  fail  not  to  observe  and  condemn  any  violation  of  that  law. 
Good  poetry,  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  the  term,  is  that 
which,  while  it  charms  the  fancy,  awakens  reflection,  and  exalts 
and  refines  the  faculties;  and  after  reading  which,  we  feel  that 
we  have  acquired  something  worthy  of  remembrance. 

it  is  not  tnen,  to  any  decline  in  public  taste  for  poetry  in  itself, 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  sluggishness  that  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  relation  to  it;  but  to  the  character  of  the  poetical  productions 
of  the  present  century,  unfitting  those  who  relished  them  in  an  ex- 
treme degree,  for  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  works  of  a 
graver,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  of  a  higher  cast  But 
we  trust  that  this  apathy  will  not  long  continue,  and  that  popular 
taste  will  be  revived  for  productions  resembling  in  scope  and  in 
solid  excellence  those  to  which  we  owe  the  stability  of  our  litera- 
ture. When  such  shall  be  the  case,  we  shall  have  no  longer  rear 
son  to  complain  of  the  poverty  of  modern  invention. 

In  an  age  of  utility  like  the  present,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
poetry  should  partake  of  a  similar  character.  It  has  varied  in  the 
different  perioas  of  the  world: — simple  in  the  simplicity  that  be- 
longed to  the  childhood  of  nations,  tne  ''  prattling  of  human  intel- 
ligence,"— amorous  and  pastoral  among  a  young  and  pastoral  coi&- 
munity — warUke  and  epic  among  a  warlike  people,  and  grave, 
philosophical,  and  bold  in  the  successive  stages  of  advancedcivil- 
lEation  and  independence.  It  has  ever  been  *^the  divinity  thai 
stirs  within"  the  brsast  of  man;  fbUowing  him  through  the  farious 
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sta^s  of  his  social  condition;  accommodating  itself  to  his  wants, 
purifying  his  pleasures,  consoling  his  sorrows;  truly  and  eminent- 
ly the  "  guardian  angel  of  humanity."  We  can  conceive  that  at 
the  end  of  time,  if  ever  a  period  arrive  when  all  the  sentiments 
of  the  human  heart  shall  oe  extinguished  and  absorbed  in  one, 
when  the  passions  and  strifes  of  men  shall  give  way  to  imme- 
diate anticipation  of  the  future — ^that  poetry  will  also  be  sublimed 
into  devotion,  and  will  be  no  more  below  than  **  an  adoration  and 
a  hymn."  But  we  have  not  reached  those  days;  a  vast  space  yet 
remains  between  the  actual  state  of  humanity  and  the  end  to 
which  it  may  attain;  and  poetry,  from  this  to  that  period,  will 
have  new  and  high  destinies  to  fulfil,  in  which  its  character  must 
differ  essentially  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been.  We  may  here 
quote  a  distinguished  French  poet,  who  says,  speaking  of  the  fu- 
ture destinies  of  poetry: — «*  It  will  never  more  be  lyric,  in  our  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term;  it  has  no  longer  sufficient  youth,  freshness, 
or  spontaneousness  of  impression,  to  sing  as  at  the  first  waking  of 
human  thought.  It  will  never  more  be  epic;  man  has  lived  too 
l(Hig,  has  reflected  too  much,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  and 
interested  by  long  descriptions;  and  experience  has  destroyed  h^i 
fidth  in  the  marvels  with  which  the  epic  poem  enchanted  his  cr&- 
duUty.  It  will  never  more  be  dramatic;  because  the  scene  of  real 
life  in  our  times  of  liberty  and  political  action,  has  an  interest 
more  real,  more  intimate  and  stirring  than  the  scene  of  the  theatre, 
because  society,  formerly  easily  amused,  has  become  criticaL 
Poetry  will  become  reason  versified;  such  for  a  long  period  will 
be  its  destiny.  It  will  be  social,  political,  philosophical,  retigious; 
like  the  epochs  through  which  the  human  race  are  to  pass.  It  will 
above  aD  be  personal,  meditative,  and  grave — no  longer  a  sport 
of  the  mind,  a  melodious  caprice  of  superficial  thougnt,  but  the 
deep,  sincere  imbodyment  of  the  highest  conceptions  of  intelli- 
gence. It  will  be  man  himself,  and  no  longer  his  image— the  true 
and  entire  man."  But  because  more  real,  will  it  have  less  of  life, 
less  of  intensity,  less  of  action  than  heretofore?  No!  it  will  speak 
more  vividly,  more  truly,  the  lan^ua^e  of  the  soul.  It  will  assume 
a  higher  character  than  before;  it  will  take  the  name  of  all  that 
is  lofty  and  sublime  in  our  nature;  and  elevate  and  enlighten,  not 
by  giving  us  distorted  and  delusive  views  of  the  objects  around 
us,  but  by  enlarging  and  clearing  the  intellectual  \ision. 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  book  before  us, 
which  has  occasioned  these  remarks;  and  to  determine  whether 
it  furnishes  an  appropriate  example  of  the  kind  of  poetry  we  have 
endeavoured  to  recommend.  The  author  in  his  preface  has  shown 
himself  aware  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  on  which  the  poetical 
taste  of  the  public  has  been  stranded,  and  evidenUy  aspires  to 
guide  it  in  a  safer  course.  It  is  true  that  he  says,  **  his  critical 
nenm  hafe  rather  nsulted  from  composition  tluui  directed  it;** 
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but  from  one  who  professedly  adventures  in  a  new  field,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  his  practice  should  illustrate  his  thecnry,  and 
to  measure  his  powers  by  its  success. 

The  author  of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde**  has  voluntarily  etKXHHH 
tered  difficulties  in  the  production  of  his  work,  which  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  which  naturally  stand  in  the  way  of  its  imme^ 
diate  popularity.  The  first  of  thc^  is  the  form  in  which  he  has 
chosen  to  present  it  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  dramatic  romance;  or 
as  he  calls  it — **  an  historical  romance,  cast  in  a  dramatic  and 
rhythmical  form,"  without,  however,  being  designed  for  the  stage^ 
as  it  is  '*  equal  in  length  to  about  six  such  plays  as  are  adapted  to 
representation."  A  dramatic  poem  undoubtedly  has  its  advaa-^ 
tages,  in  affording  opportunity  for  a  stronger  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, by  bringing  us  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  indivi- 
duals depicted,  and  enabling  us  to  trace  more  accuratdy  the 
workings  of  mind,  and  the  secret  springs  of  action.  But  it  neces- 
sarily excludes  description,  and  poetical  ornament  of  various 
kinds,  which,  though  it  may  be  readily  enough  dispensed  with  in 
a  play  of  the  usual  length,  where  the  action  is  condensed,  is  almost 
essential  to  assist  us  in  rambling  through  two  good  sized  duodeci^ 
mo  volumes.  Great  force  in  conception  of  character,  vigorous 
and  concentrated  dialogue,  richness  of  poetic  diction,  and  above 
all  a  deep  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  incidents  of  the  story-^-are 
here  necessary  to  compensate  for  all  that  we  relinquish  in  aban- 
doning the  descriptive  style.  The  author  should  infuse  into  his 
work  an  air  of  reality,  which  may  captivate  the  attention,  and 
convey  to  the  mind  the  most  vivid  impression.  His  tints  should 
glow  with  the  warm  colouring  of  life,  while  his  outlines  present 
the  grace  and  vivacity  and  strength  of  actual  beings  The  dra-' 
matic  faculty  is  pre-eminently  creative;  and  its  creatures  do  not 
appear  in  shadowy  and  visionary  indistinctness,  but  breathe  and 
move  before  our  eyes*  This  rare  power  is  essentially  requisite  to 
the  constitution  of  a  dramatic  poet;  and  it  is  owing  to  its  absence 
in  many  of  our  greatest  writers,  that  their  efforts  in  this  line  have 
been  comparatively  unsuccessful. 

Another  of  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  himself  by  Mr.  Taylor,- 
lies  in  his  selection  of  a  subject  Few  readers  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with,  and  still  fewer  care  any  thin^  about,  the  portion  of 
history  upon  which  the  action  of  his  work  is  founded.  An  insur-^ 
rection  in  a  few  Flemish  towns,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  feudal  tyranny,  is  a  fact  uniJoubtedly  of  some  importance  to 
the  political  historian,  but  of  v^  little  to  the  multitude  who  read 
merely  for  amusement  Little  romantic  interest  has  ever  been* 
attached  to  the  exploits  of  the  Whitehoods  of  Ghent,  or  the  danns: 
deeds  of  John  Lyon,  or  the  brewer  Jacques  van  Artevelde.  Had 
our  author  dramatised  a  portion  of  the  history  of  New  Holland, 
or  adventured  mto  the  wilds  of  Kamtschatka,  he  could  not  have 
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failed  to  find  a  theme  equally  promising,  and  a  soil  as  con^enial^ 
in  which  to  plant  the  flowers  of  poetry.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
may  be  said  to  prove  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  a  name,"  we  doubt 
much  whether  any  reader  who  shall  glance  over  the  dramatis 
persofue  of  these  two  volumes,  will  feel  a  strong  disposition  to  in- 
quire into  the  doings  or  sayings  of  persons  endowed  with  such 
uneuphonious  appellations.  Assuredly  such  cognomens  as  "  Van 
den  Bosch,"  "  Van  Drongelen,"  "  Vaji  Muck,"  "  Myk  Steensel," 
"  Sir  Simon  Bette,"  «  Sir  Guisebert  Grutt,"  «  Roosdyk,"  "  Van 
Stockenstrom,"  and  "  Van  Whelk,"  were  never  destined 

•*  To  fill  Uic  soundings  tramp  of  future  fkme,^ 

or  to  figure  upon  the  pages  of  a  poetical  work*  We  hold  it  a  sin 
to  have  disturoed  these  worthy  burghers  and  citizens — who  doubt- 
less during  their  lives  held  in  execration  the  frivolities  of  poetry, 
and  to  the  rapturous  announcement  of  some  inspired  bard^ 

**  See — the  roseate  day  is  breakftfg!" 

would  have  answered,  smoking  their  pipes  with  renewed  energy 
— "Let  it  break!  it  owes  me  nothing" — from  their  oblivious  re- 
pose, to  drag  them  into  a  new  arena,  and  force  them  to  talk  in 
tropes  and  blank  verse.  We  think  that  herein  Mr.  Taylor  has  not 
only  done  injustice  to  them,  but  to  himself  But  perhaps  he  opined 
that  his  triumph  over  such  obstacles  as  we  have  mentioned  would 
be  the  more  signal  from  their  intervention;  that  the  difficulties  on 
which  he  has  ventured  would  only  serve  to  enhance  his  success* 
This  he  may  have  thought;  and  truly  we  have  no  little  veneration 
for  the  prowess  of  the  man  who  has  armed  himself  to  contend 
against  such  dangers,  confident  in  the  excellence  of  hrs  cause,  and 
assured  that  his  valour  and  his  good  steel  will  win  him  the  vic- 
tory.   Our  respect  for  his  genius  would  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced, had  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  his  various  hindrances,  in 
rendering  his  work  eminently  interesting   and  excellent.    This, 
however,  he  has  not  done,    rhilip  van  Artevelde,  though  a  pro- 
duction not  devoid  of  decided  merits,  and  possessing  some  quali- 
ties which  will  wear  permanently  well,  has  faults  mat  must  pre- 
vent a  high  degree  of  success.    The  chief  of  these  is  its  want  of 
interest     Whether  it  be  an  immediate  defect  in  the  material, 
which  imll  not  be  wrought  uj)  into  an  attractive  form,  or  an  ema- 
nation from  the  phlegmatic  natures  of  its  Flemish  heroes,  we  know 
not;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  dull  and  leaden  influence  pervades  the 
whole.    Though  a  few  of  the  scenes  are  not  deficient  in  action, 
there  is  a  want  of  stirring  animation  and  life  throughout;  and  be- 
yond all,  of  that  power  of  arresting  and  enchaining  tlie  attention, 
and  awakening  the  sympathies,  without  which  a  dramatic  com* 
position  is  nothing.    Many  readers  who  commence,  will  throw 
aside  the  first  volume,  without  any  inclination  to  pursue  the  thread 
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of  the  tale;  though  the  few  who  achieve  the  whole  of  its  five  hun- 
dred pages  or  less,  will  feel  rewarded  for  a  task  in  some  degree 
wearisome,  by  the  numerous  beauties  they  will  have  encountered. 
We  can  follow  the  whole  course  of  the  hero's  fortunes,  from  the 
period  of  his  first  entrance  into  political  life  to  his  death,  without 
experiencing  the  slightest  emotion.  To  prove  the  justice  of  our 
juagment  in  this  respect,  we  will  enter  into  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
work;  and  afterwards  examine  more  fully  its  claims  to  a  high 
place  among  the  literary  performances  of  the  present  age. 

The  Whitehoods  of  Ghent,  so  called  from  their  being  distin- 
guished by  wearing  white  hoods,  were  a  party  disaflfected  to  the 
government  of  their  feudal  lord  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  were 
first  instituted  by  a  burgess  named  John  Lyon.     The  spirit  of  in- 
subordination on  the  part  of  the  commonalty  was  rife  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  not  only  among  the  Flemish  towns,  but  also  in 
France  and  England,    rhilip  van  Artevelde  is  chosen  by  the  dis- 
affected citizens  to  head  their  forces,  and  to  govern  in  Ghent  He 
is  the  son  of  a  brewer  who  had  rode  likewise  the  stormy  sea  of 
faction,  and  been  wrecked  at  last  in  its  tempests,  and  has  hitherto 
passed  his  life  in  a  retirement,  which,  warned  by  the  examples  of 
ambition,  he  is  at  first  reluctant  to  quit  This  natural  repugnance 
to  encounter  the  dangers  attendant  on  public  life,  he  communicates 
to  Van  den  Bosch — who  had  been  commissioned  to  present  the 
weighty  matter  for  his  consideration — in  the  figurative  style  of 
speech  allowed  to  the  hero,  by  way  of  eminence,  throughout  the 
book: 

"  Your  vessel,  Van  den  Bosch,  hath  felt  the  storm : 
She  rolls  dismasted  in  an  ugly  swell. 
And  you  would  make  a  jury-mast  of  me, 
Whereon  to  spread  the  tatters  of  your  canvass. 
And  what  am  I  ?r-Why,  I  am  as  the  oak. 
Which  stood  apart,  far  down  the  vale  of  life, 
Growing  retired  beneath  a  quiet  sky. 
Wherefore  should  this  be  added  to  the  wreck  ?** 

The  honest  Van  den  Bosch,  unable  to  apprehend  the  drift  of  his. 
friend's  metaphors,  is  obliged  to  request  an  explanation : 

**  Van  den  BoBch,  I  pray  you,  speak  it  in  the  Burgher's  tongue ; 

to  which  Artevelde  replies : 

**  The  question,  to  be  plain,  is  briefly  this ; 
Shall  I,  who,  chary  of  tranquillity. 
Not  busy  in  this  factious  city's  broils. 
Nor  frequent  in  the  market  place,  eschewed 
The  even  battle— «hall  I  join  the  rout?*' 

Two  hours  are  allowed  to  determine  whether,  he  will  accept  or 
decline  the  dangerous  post  oflfered  him,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
visits  Adriana,  flie  lady  of  his.  heart,  for  the  purpose,  of  declaring 
his  passioa    We  learn  here  that  he  has  resonred  to  venture  upoa 
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the  enterprise ;  and  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  throws  him 
into  a  mood  of  moralizing,  which  he  indulges  to  the  evident  im- 
patience of  his  gentle  mistress. 

To  be  brief,  Artevelde  is  hailed  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  "  Cap- 
tain of  Ghent,"  and  begins  his  rule  with  every  promise  of  main- 
taining discipline  and  good  order.  He  tenders  his  passport,  "good 
till  sunset,"  to  Sir  Walter  d'Arlon,  an  adherent  of  the  Earl  of 
Flandei^  and  the  acknowledged  and  accepted  lover  of  his  sister 
Clara ;  interrupts  a  bargain  between  Occo  ancj  some  citizens  for 
his  blood ;  and  detects  and  overthrows  the  traitors  who  have  plot- 
ted against  him.  The  Lord  of  Occo  deserts  to  the  standard  of  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  carrying  with  him  as  a  captive,  Adriana  van 
Merestyn,  the  betrothed  of  Artevelde.  A  herald  is  shortly  after 
despatched  from  Bruges  to  the  rebellious  city,  now  reduced  to 
extremity  by  famine  and  pestilence,  prescribing  the  terms  on  which 
clemency  will  be  extended  to  the  besieged. 

**  That  every  man  and  woman  born  in  Ghent, 
Shall  meet  him  on  the  road,  half  way  to  Bruges, 
Barefooted  and  bareheaded,  in  their  shirts, 
With  halters  on  their  necks,  and  there  kneel  down. 
And  place  their  lives  and  chattels  at  his  mercy." 

The  only  alternative  to  these  severe  proposals,  is  a  lingering  death 
"  at  the  altar's  foot,"  or  a  bold  and  desperate  sally  against  the 
forces  of  the  Earl,  which  last  is  finally  resolved  upon  by  the  men  of 
Ghent  The  undertaking  is  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  thev  pro- 
ceed to  Bruges,  surprise  and  vanquish  the  forces  of  the  Earl,  who 
is  fain  to  take  refuge  in  a  hovel,  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  town.  Van  Artevelde  recovers  his  stolen  bride;  and  his  sister, 
who  had  figured  as  a  page  on  the  field  of  battle,  is  restored  to 
her  lover  d'Arlon ;  while  the  traitor  Occo  is  led  to  execution,  in 
spite  of  the  merciful  pleadings  of  the  injured  Adriana.  This  event 
closes  the  first  part :  the  second  opens  in  a  different  scene,  and 
with  a  different  set  of  characters,  a  considerable  space  of  time 
being  supposed  to  have  elapsed.  Philip  van  Artevelde  is  now  Re- 
gent of  Flanders ;  owns  a  goodly  number  of  towns,  and  "wields 
at  his  single  will  the  Flemish  force,  five  hundred  thousand  swords." 
Nevertheless,  his  short-lived  prosperity  is  already  declining;  he  is 
"  in  the  dusk  and  sunset  of  his  fortunes."  He  receives  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Court  of  France  hi  princely  state,  at  the  head  of  his 
council,  and  listens  with  majestic  disdain  to  the  summons  of  the 
herald; 

**  Thou  from  before  this  town  of  Oadenarde, 
With  all  thy  host  shalt  vanish  like  a  mist ; 
Thou  shalt  surrender  to  their  rightful  lord, 
The  towns  of  Ghent,  and  Ypres,  Cassel,  Bruges, 
Of  Thorout,  Roussdart,  Damme,  Sluys,  and  Bergues, 
Of  Harlebecque,  Poperinguen,  Dendermonde, 
Alott  and  Gimmmont;  and  with  them  all  towns 
Of  leifer  name,  all  castlea  and  strong  houses, 
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Shalt  thou  deliver  up  before  the  Feast 

Of  Corpus  Christi  coining — which  undone, 

He,  the  said  puissant  king,  Sir  Charles  of  France, 

With  all  attendance  of  his  chivalry, 

Will  raise  his  banner  and  his  kingdom^s  ibrce, 

And  scattering  that  vile  people  which  thou  lead'st. 

Will  hang  thee  on  a  tree,  and  nail  thy  head 

Over  the  gates  of  Ghent,  the  mother  of  ill. 

That  spawned  thcc.** — 

Philip,  however,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  has  not  lost 
his  former  habit  of  moralizing  and  metaphorizing,  and  he  indulges 
it  here  in  a  prodigiously  long  speech,  which  the  mystified  ambas- 
sador rightly  interprets  as  indicating  a  hostile  disposition : 

**£kr  Fleureant,  This  alone 

Is  clear,  that  we  are' charged  to  carry  back 

A  warl&e  answer. 
^    *•  Artevelde.  You  have  caught  my  sense." 

War  of  course  ensues ;  Artevelde  previously  despatching  Father 
John  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Richard  of  England- 
It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  females  who  moved  in  the  first 
part  of  the  drama  are  no  longer  upon  the  scene.  Adriana  is  dead, 
and  Philip  has  supplied  her  place  in  his  affections  by  an  Italian 
lady  of  dubious  character,  who  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice 
in  a  lyric  poem  called  the  "  Lay  of  Elena,"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
volume.  It  is  during  an  interview  with  her,  that  Artevelde  dis- 
covers, through  her  attendant,  that  Sir  Fleureant,  the  French  am- 
bassador, has  bribed  several  of  his  soldiers  to  carry  incendiary 
letters  to  many  of  the  towns  in  his  dominions.  He  detects  the  plot 
in  time  to  arrest  two  of  the  fugitives;  and  Sir  Fleureant  is  thrown 
into  prison,  to  await  the  punishment  of  his  treachery.  He  is,  how- 
ever, liberated  at  the  intercession  of  Elena,  and  placed  at  large 
within  the  camp  on  his  parole,  which  he  soon  violates,  to  return 
to  the  French  Court,  and  meditate  an  evil  requital  for  Artevelde's 
clemency.  A  meeting  of  the  French  Lords  of  the  Council,  in 
which  the  discussions  are  conducted  in  a  truly  diplomatic  style, 
results  in  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures  against  Van  Arte- 
velde, in  whose  despite  fortune  seems  at  length  to  have  armed 
herself.  Van  den  Bosch  is  slain  and  dies  in  i  pres ;  and  Philip, 
disheartened  by  the  intelligence  of  successive  disastrous  events, 
prepares  for  a  final  struggle  with  his  enemies.  A  warning  of  his 
approaching  fate  is  given  him  on  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day,  in  the 
approved  style — the  sight  of  an  apparition — which  he  relates  with 
much  cu-cumlocution  to  Elena,  stating  that  he  has  frequently  of 
late  been  subject  to  such  visitations : 

** Artevelde^  That  such  existences  there  are,  I  know ; 

For  whether  by  the  corporal  organ  firanicd, 
Or  pointed  bj  a  brainish  fantasy 
Upon  the  inner  ?ensc^  not  cnce  nor  twice, 
But  sundry  timet*,  have  I  beheld  sucli  things, 
Since  my  tenth  year,  and  most  in  this  last  past,** 
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The  vision  appears  in  the  form  of  his  dead  wife — 

^  Suspended  in  the  air 

She  seemed,  and  oVr  her  breast  her  arms  were  crossed ; 

Her  feet  were  drawn  together,  pointing  downwards, 

And  rigid  was  her  form,  and  motionless. 

From  near  her  heart,  as  if  the  source  were  there, 

A  stain  of  blood  went  wavering  to  her  feet 

So  she  remained,  inflexible  as  stone, 

And  I  as  fixedly  regarded  her. 

Then  suddenly,  and  in  a  line  oblique, 

Thy  fi^re  darted  past  her,  whereupon. 

Though  rigid  still,  and  straight,  she  downward  moved, 

And  as  she  pierced  the  river  with  her  feet. 

Descending  steadily,  the  streak  of  blood 

Peeled  off  upon  the  water,  which,  as  she  vanished. 

Appeared  all  blood,  and  swelled  and  weltered  sore ; 

And  midmost  in  the  eddy  and  the  whirl, 

JVfy  own  face  saw  I,  which  was  pale  and  calm 

As  death  could  make  it : — then  tne  vision  passed.**—- 

The  natural  interpretation  of  this  phenomenon  was  that  he  should 
come  to  his  death  near  the  same  oridge  where  he  witnessed  it ; 
and  so  it  falls  out : — he  falls  by  the  hand  of  the  false  knight  Sir 
Fleureant,  to  whom  poetical  justice  is  dealt  by  Elena,  who,  after 
stabbing  him,  dies  herself  upon  the  body  of  her  lover. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that 
there  is  little  to  excite  interest  in  the  leading  incidents.  Nor  are 
they  embellished  by  any  of  those  shght  touches  which  often  im- 
part an  engaging  air  to  the  most  barren  details;  no  exhibitions  of 
intense  passion,  or  even  of  strong  emotion,  relieve  the  dryness  and 
meagreness  of  the  plot  The  development  of  the  successive  events 
is  slow  and  heavy;  the  action,  though  progressive,  not  close;  and 
the  catastrophe  far  from  impressive.  Besides,  the  characters, 
though  well  discriminated,  are  not  striking.  The  hero  is  more  a 
reflective  than  an  acting  personage ;  not  one  we  should  imagine 
calculated  to  retain  his  sway  over  a  factious  people.  As  the  quaint 
Van  den  Bosch  tells  him,  he  "  talks  and  talks"  quite  too  much.  He 
is  cold  and  phlegmatic  in  his  temperament ;  passionless  in  love,  as 
he  is  deliberate  in  council ;  altogether  a  being  little  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  a  dramatic  poet ;  as  may  be  said  with  even  greater 
truth  of  the  other  characters,  tlieir  Flemish  bluflhess  or  stupidity 
being  too  prominent  to  render  them  very  desirable  associates  in 
a  walk  through  the  gardens  of  poetry.  The  character  of  Elena 
might  have  been  made  interesting,  had  there  been  imparted  to  her 
the  fervour  and  intensity  of  feeling  natural  to  her  southern  clime; 
and  which  we  are  led  to  expect  in  the  beautiful  and  high-wrought 
picture  of  her  in  the  poetical  interlude ;  but  in  the  drama  she  ap- 
pears a  very  different  being,  of  a  less  impassioned,  and  far  more 
reflective  cast.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  solicitous  to  ex- 
clude almost  every  species  of  ornament  from  his  pages,  and  ex- 
^    hibit  his  creations  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  trutn,  in  order  to 
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avoid  the  errors  into  which  many  recent  poets  have  fallen,  in 
catering  too  luxuriantly,  for  the  fancy.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  province  of  poetry  is  to  please  and  move,  as  well 
as  to  instruct ;  and  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  acquisition  of 
wholesome  truth  is  agreeably  enhanced  by  a  corresponding  effect 

J>n  the  fancy  and  the  heart  The  poet,  if  not  "  of  imagination 
compact,"  should  possess  sufficient  to  refine  and  sublime  every 
thing  that  he  touches ;  presenting  a  picture,  lifelike  indeed,  but 
arrayed  in  a  colouring  richer  ana  warmer  than  that  of  ordinary 
life.  The  common  occurrences  of  every  day  existence  could  not 
excite  or  amuse  us  in  a  book ;  we  need,  to  arrest  our  attention, 
something  of  deeper  and  more  piquant  interest ;  something  that 
may  give  a  holiday  to  our  thoughts,  and  elevate  and  absorb,  with- 
out rendering  them  unfit  for  a  recurrence  to  passing  affairs. 

The  faults  we  have  found  with  Philip  van  Artevelde  have  been 
hitherto  those  of  a  negative  kind ;  a  aeficiency  in  those  qualities 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  render  it  attractive  and  popular; 
but  we  have  others,  though  minor  ones,  to  point  out  The  lan- 
guage, generally  terse,  vigorous,  and  smooth,  is  frequently  coarse 
to  a  surprising  and  unnecessary  degree,  and  occasionally  tran- 
scends the  bounds  of  positive  endurance.  The  Lady  Clara  often 
expresses  herself  in  phrases  which  would  be  most  unseemly  in  the 
mouth  of  a  sailor ;  and  the  little  regard  paid  by  the  other  person- 
ages to  ordinary  decorum  in  their  dialogues,  deserves  deciaed  and 
strong  reprehension.  Many  passages,  less  liable  to  objection,  but 
still  highly  offensive  to  good  taste,  are  obtruded  upon  the  reader, 
as  when  Artevelde  addresses  one  of  the  embassy  from  the  Earl  of 
Flanders : 

"Well,  worthy  Sir, 

Hast  aught  to  say,  or  hast  not  got  thy  priming, 
That  thus  thou  gaspest  Uke  a  £-ouf  hty  pump  r 
*^Van  den  BoBch,  Nay,  *tis  black  bile  that  chokes  mm.  Come,  up  with  it! 
Be*t  but  a  gallon,  it  shall  ease  thy  stomach.** 

And  Van  Kortz  to  a  fellow  knave : 

"  Go,  pudding.heart ! 
Take  thy  hu£e  offal  and  white  liver  hence. 
Or  in  a  twinkling  of  this  true  blue  steel, 
I  shall  be  butchering  thee  from  nape  to  rump.*' 

And  Cecile  to  her  mistress : 

**  Note  but  his  look ; 
His  rind*s  the  colour  of  a  mouldy  walnut ; 
Troth !  his  complexion  is  no  wholesomer 
Than  a  sick  frog's  :** — 

with  various  similar  passages,  which  do  not  tend  to  develop  cha- 
racter or  advance  the  plot,  and  mi^ht  have  been  much  better  dis- 
pensed  with  in  an  imaginative  work.  Father  John's  description  of 
the  sickness  in  the  hospitals  of  Ghent,  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
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patients,  is  minute  to  a  deffree  that  entirely  destroys  the  effect 
intended  to  be  produced  by  his  dismal  details: 

'*  First  the  face 
Is  red  and  flushed,  with  large  and  fiery  eyes ; 
Then  it  is  dropsical,  and  deathy  pale. 
Sometimes  such  shudderings  seize  upon  the  firame, 
That  the  bed  shakes  beneath  it,  and  with  that 
The  breath  is  checked  with  sobbings  as  from  cold. 
Then  comes  a  thick  dark  crust  upon  the  lips, 
And  tongue,  and  teeth ;  the  fatal  hiccough  next** 

Other  portions  of  the  book  are  graphic  and  forcible,  without 
being  amenable  to  the  charge  of  grossness.  Of  this  kind  is  Gilbert 
Matthews'  opinion  of  the  situation  of  the  besieged  city : 

**  I  deem  of  Ghent  as  of  a  fly  in  winter. 
That  in  a  gleam  of  sunshine  creeping  forth. 
Kicks  with  stiff  leers  a  feeble  stroke  or  two. 
And  fidls  upon  its  back.** 

The  story  told  by  Van  Stockenstrom,  of  the  boiling  of  live 
crawfish,  in  illustration  of  the  recklessness  with  which  me  King 
of  France,  to  show  kindness  to  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Flanders, 
would  "  canter  over  acres  of  the  bodies"  of  the  Flemish  folk,  is 
amusing,  and  not  devoid  of  caustic  humour. 

**  The  seething  pan  upon  the  fire,  contained 
Six  crawfish  for  my  supper ;  as  I  stood 
Upon  the  ruddy  hearth,  my  unlaced  thoughts 
Fallen  to  a  mood  of  idle  coaptation. 
My  eyes  chanced  fix  upon  Uie  bubbling  pot : 
Unconsciously  awhile  I  gazed,  as  one 
Seeing  that  sees  not ;  but  ere  long  appeared 
A  tumbling  and  a  labouring  in  the  pot. 
More  than  of  boiling  water ;  whereupon. 
Looking  with  eyes  mquisitrve,  I  saw 
The  crawfish  rolling  one  upon  another. 
Bouncing  and  toMin^  all  their  legs  abroad. 
That  writhed  and  twisted,  as  mixed  each  with  each 
Tliey  whirled  about  the  pan.    God*s  love !  quoth  I, 
Tliese  crawfish  are  alive!    Yea,  Sir,  she  answered, 
Tliey  are  not  good  but  when  they*re  sodden  auick. 
I  said  no  more,  but  turned  me  from  the  hearth. 
Feeling  a  sickness  here ;  and  inwardly 
I  cried  hei&rhho!  that,  for  one  man*s  supper. 
Six  of  6o<rs  creatures  should  be  boiled  alive!** 

We  must  absolutely  protest  a^inst  our  author's  love  scenes. 
Twice  is  Artevelde  mtroduced  in  the  character  of  a  suitor;  in 
both  cases  evidently  fully  persuaded  of  his  power  over  the  affec- 
tions of  the  lady,  and  determined  on  taking  his  own  time  to  come 
to  a  point  ms  first  love,  Adriana,  gets  impatient,  and  remon- 
strates against  his  tediousness : 

**  Tell  me  yoa  love  mt,  or  you  love  me  not  !** 

but  Elena,  better  versed  in  soch  matters»  knows  that  it  is  unfemi- 
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nine  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion^  She  even  aflects  not  to  understand 
Philip,  when  at  his  old  trick  of  metaphorizing : 

^^ArteveJde,  The  world,  when  m«n  and  women  meet, 
Is  rich  in  Mige  remark,  nor  stints  to  strew 
With  roses  and  With  m^tles,  fields  of  deaths 
Think  you  (hat  they  will  grow? 
^^Elena.  My  lord,  your  pardon : 

,  You  speak  in  such  enigmas,  I  am  lost. 

And  cannot  contprchend  you." 

Artevelde,  however,  makes  but  an  evil  return  for  her  forbear^ 
ance,  by  launching  into  the  most  enthusiastic  praise  of  his  dq[)arted 
wife ;  taxing  his  fancy  for  words  and  images  to  paint  her  varioos 
endowments  and  excellencies,  her  beauty  and  her  purity:  and 
taking  care  to  suggest  the  moral  difference  between  her  and  the 
lovely  but  fallen  bemg  to  whom  he  is  enumerating  her  perfections* 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Philip's  cruelty  in  this  instancCr 
unless  it  were  occasioned  by  his  desire  to  experiment  upon  the 
patience  and  good  temper  of  his  fair  auditor.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
she  stands  the  test,  and  contrives  admirably  to  conceal  any  cha- 
grin she  may  have  felt  at  her  rival's  praises,  which  could  not  fail 
to  place  herself  in  so  humiliating  a  light  We  believe  this  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  this  novel  style  of  wooing : — but  perhaps 
Artevelde's  indifference  may  be  owing  in  a  measure  to  his  confi- 
dence in  the  influence  of  his  ascendant  star;  for  that  he  is  a 
fatalist,  is  evident  from  many  passages  like  the  following : 

**  Both,  both  of  us  are  puppets,  Van  den  Bosch ; 
Part  of  the  curious  clock-work  of  this  world. 
We  scold,  and  squeak,  and  crack  each  other's  crowns ; 
And  if  by  twitches,  moved  by  wires  we  see  not, 
I  were  to  toss  thee  from  this  steeple's  .top, 
I  should  be  but  the  instrument-— no  more.'* — 

That  our  remarks  may  not  be  considered  as  invidious,  we  will 
proceed  to  cite  some  of  the  beauties  of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde,** 
of  which,  as  we  before  observed,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute.  In 
the  reflective  vein  which  runs  through  his  poetry,  the  author  has 
imitated  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  Many  passages  are  remarkable 
for  sound,  discriminating  thought,  clothed  in  excellent  language^ 
not  the  less  pleasing  from  the  absence  of  elaborate  omamenL. 
We  believe  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  following  lines  have  seL' 
dom  been  equalled. 

^'  He  was  one 
Of  many  thousand  such,  that  die  betimeSf 
Whose  story  is  a  fragment,  known  to  few. 
Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live. 
And  he's  a  modigj.  Compute  the  chances, 
And  deem  Uiere's  ne'er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed 
Have  fidlen  upon  the  ooune;  a  thoonnd  others 
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Have  had  thcii  fbrtiuMB  fimndeied  by  a  ohaaeev 
Whilst  Uf  htar  btrka  pariied  past  them  i  to  whcwB  add 
A  smaller  tally*  of  the  singular  ftw, 
Who,  gifled  with  predominating  powerSf 
Bear  yet  a  tem]teratie  wiUf  and  keop  the  peace. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men*** 

With  all  this  we  cordially  concur;  there  is  more,  much  more  in 
the  force  of  circumstance  that  lifts  men  to  renown,  by  developing 
their  powers  and  displaying  them  to  the  world,  than  we  are  gene- 
rally apt  to  think.  Let  no  man  exult  in  the  consciousness  of  supe- 
rior and  acknowledged  abilities,  when  a  thousand^  more  richly 
gifted  than  himself,  may  have  been  defrauded,  by  adventitious 
events,  of  the  justly  merited  meed  of  fame. 

In  the  ensuing  extracts  the  imagery  is  appropiiate  and  beau^ 
tiful  :— 

**  The  lieart  of  man,  walk  it  which  way  it  will, 
Sequestered  of  frcouented,  smooth  or  roufh, 
Down  the  deep  valley,  amongst  tinkling  nocks, 
Or  *mid  tlie  clang  of  trmnpeta,  and  the  march 
Of  clattering  orchiance,  stiu  must  have  its  halty 
Its  hour  of  truce,  its  instant  of  repose, 
Its  inn  of  rest ;  and  craving  still  must  seek 
The  food  of  its  affeetions-^^till  must  slake 
Its  constant  thirst  of  what  is  fresh  and  pure, 
And  pleasant  to  behold.** 

•  «  •  • 

**  Lightly  is  life  laid  down  amongst  os  now. 
And  lightly  is  death  mourned ;  a  dusk  star  bUnks 
As  fle^  the  rack,  but  look  again,  and  lo! 
In  a  wide  solitude  of  wintry  sky 
Twinkles  the  reilluminated  star, 
And  all  is  out  of  sight  that  smirched  the  ray< 
We  have  not  time  to  moum« 
'^Fttker  John,  The  worse  for  us ! 

Ho  that  lacke  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  lo  mend« 

Eternity  mourns  that    'Tie  an  ill  cure 

For  life*s  worst  ills,  to  haye  no  time  to  fed  them< 

Where  sorrow  's  held  oUnisitFe  and  turned  out. 

There  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  power. 

Nor  aught  that  dignifies  hamaaity. 

Yet  such  the  barrenness  of  busy  life ! 

From  shelf  to  shelf  Ambition  cumbers  up, 

To  reach  the  nakedest  pinnacle  of  all. 

Whilst  Magnanimity,  absolved  from  toil, 

self  included  at  the  base.**-— Fo<.  /.  p,  65. 


These  passagesv  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  fair  average 
specimens ;  mey  are  among  the  choicest  gems  of  the  book,  which 
contah»  few  of  equal  lustre.  The  narrative  of  Clara's  visit  to  the 
star\nng  Ukenheim  and  his  family,  is  unrivaUed  in  our  recollection 
for  simple  and  striking  pathos ;  and  to  show  the  good  humour 
with  which  we  dwell  upon  the  better  portions,  we  will  quott  the 
greater  part  of  it : 


**  By  a  low  couch,  curtained  with  cloth  of  friezCf 
Sat  Ukenheim,  a  famias  strieken  man, 

\au  xviu. — Na  d5«  8 
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With  either  bony  fist  upon  his  knees, 

And  his  long  back  upright    His  eyes  were  fixed 

And  moved  not,  though  some  gentle  words  I  spake: 

Until  a  little  urchin  of  a  child 

That  called  him  father,  crept  to  where  he  sat 

And  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  with  its  small 

And  skinny  finger  pointed:  then  he  rose, 

And  with  a  low  obeisance,  and  a  smile 

That  looked  like  watery  moonlight  on  his  fiu%. 

So  weak  and  pale  a  smile,  he  bade  me  welcome. 

I  told  him  that  a  lading  of  wheat  flour 

Was  on  its  way,  whereat,  to  my  surprise. 

His  countenance  fell,  and  ho  had  almost  wept. 
^Arteveldt.      Poor  soul!  and  wherefore? 

^Clara.  That  I  soon  perceived. 

He  plucked  aside  the  curtain  of  the  couch. 

And  there  two  children's  bodies  lay  composed. 

They  seemed  like  twins  of  some  ten  years  of  age, 

And  they  had  died  so  nearly  both  together. 

Ho  scarce  could  say  which  first:  and  being  dead 

He  put  them,  for  some  fanciful  affection. 

Each  with  its  arm  about  the  other's  neck, 

So  that  a  fairer  sight  I  had  not  seen 

Than  those  two  children,  with  their  little  fiices 

So  thin  and  wan,  so  calm  and  sad  and  sweet. 

I  looked  upon  them  lonff,  and  for  awhile 

I  wished  myself  their  sister,  and  to  lie 

With  them  in  death  as  they  did  with  each  other; 

I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 

I  could  have  loved  so  much;  and  then  I  wept; 

And  when  he  saw  I  wept,  his  own  tears  fell. 

And  he  was  sorely  shaken  and  convulsed. 

Through  weakness  of  his  fi'ame  and  his  great  grief. 
^Artevelde,        It  was  a  thousand  pities  he  deferred 

So  long  to  ask  our  aid. 
**Clara.  It  was  indeed. 

But  whatsoe'er  had  been  his  former  pride. 

He  seemed  a  humbled  and  heart  broken  man. 

He  thanked  me  much  for  what  I  said  was  sent; 

But  I  knew  well  his  thanks  were  for  my  tears. 

He  looked  again  upon  the  children's  couch, 

And  said,  low  down,  they  wanted  nothing  now. 
So,  to  turn  off  his  eyes, 

I  drew  the  small  survivor  of  the  three 

Before  him,  and  he  snatched  it  up,  and  soon 

Seemed  quite  forgetful  and  absorbed.    With  that 

I  stole  away." 

The  author  has  here  evidently  had  Dante's  celebrated  picture  in 
view,  though  the  touches  are  considerably  softeneA 

The  style  of  the  work  is  plain  and  unaffected;  tte  lan|fuage  of 
the  higher  persons  of  the  drama,  with  occasional  exceptions,  suf- 
ficienuy  elevated;  the  versification  varied  and  mnooth.  Some 
liberties,  however,  are  taken  with  the  structure  of  blank  verse: — 
we  are  not  unfrequently  treated  to  such  lines  as  the  following: — 

"A  huge  congestion  of unmethodized  matter;" 
'*  For  my  particular  ransom,  though,  to  say  truth," 
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and  so  forth; — the  result  of  carelessness;  reminding  us  of  a  line  in 
modern  poetry,  which  runs  thus — 

**  Joined  latitudinally,  covered  with  a  platform.** 

We  must  also  condemn,  as  inadmissible  in  verse,  Mr.  Taylor's 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "  towards,"  which  he  divides  into  two 
syllables,  accenting  the  last    For  instance; 

^  Bore  less  good-will  towards  the  £ari*B  affairs.** 

**  Towards  King  Charles's  camp  upon  the  mount,**  d&c,  iui. 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  an  especial  aversion  to  the  above 
pronunciation  of  the  word.  It  is  classed  in  our  mind  with  "oftfe^g-e," 
"how  have  you  6cw,"  and  other  similar  barbarisms;  and  we  re- 
gret that  so  respectable  a  publication  as  the  one  before  us  should 
sanction  it  This  may  seem  hypercriticism ;  but  even  such  a  trifle 
is  worth  notice,  if  notice  can  prevent  its  repetition. 

To  conclude — though  we  consider  Philip  van  Artevelde  a  work 
entitled  to  attention  from  the  singularity  of  its  character,  and  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  experiment  upon  the  literary  taste  of  the  com- 
munity, we  do  not  think  it  destined  to  extensive  popularity;  nor 
imagine  it  calculated,  by  the  force  of  unadorned  excellence,  to 
reform  a  taste  enervated  by  the  luxuries  in  poetry  which  have 
abounded  in  the  present  century.  Its  merits  are  more  as  a  reflec- 
tive than  as  a  dramatic  poem;  it  lacks  some  of  the  strongest  re- 
quisites to  success  in  compositions  of  the  dramatic  order.  Yet  it 
has  beauties  sufllcient  to  display  the  ability  of  its  author  to  ac- 
complish greater  things;  and  we  trust  he  will  ere  long  confirm 
our  judgment,  by  the  production  of  a  work  possessing  even  in  a 
higher  degree  the  excellencies,  without  the  faults  and  deficiencies 
ofthe  present  one. 
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Art.  II.— INDIA. 

h — AuTiah  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasfhan,  or  Vie  Central  and 
Western  Rajpoot  States  of  India.  By  Lieutenant-Colowel 
James  Tod,  fate  Political  Agent  to  the  Western  Rajpoot  States. 
Volume  second.    Quarto.    London:  1832. 

2. — Travels  into  Bokhara ;  being  the  accmmt  tf  a  Journey  from 
India  to  Cabool  and  Persia;  alsoy  JVarrative  of  a  Voyage  on  the 
Indus,  from  the  Se0L  to  Lahore — performed  under  the  orders  of 
the  Supreme  Government  rf  India,  in  1831,  1632,  and  ISdS. 
By  LmuTjirr ANT  Ai:«i9XAirD£R  Burnes,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the  East  Jii- 
dia  Company s  Service ;  Assistant  Political  Resident  in  Cutcht 
and  late  on  a  Mssion  to  the  Court  of  Lahore.  American  £di* 
tion.  2  vols,  12ino.  Philadelphia:  1835, 

The  adventures  of  the  celebrated  George  Thomas*  among  the 
B^jpoots,  afford  about  as  much  previous  information  conoeming 
that  interesting  and  romantic  race,  as  the  accounts  given  by  Qinn- 
tus  CurtiuS)  Arrian,  and  others,  of  the  expedition  of  Alexaiider 
the  Great  to  India,  furnish  of  die  Indus,  and  of  the  r^ons  on  lis 
sh^es,  which  that  hero  overran.  But  Colonel  Todt  the  first  vo- 
lume of  whose  splendid  work  we  reviewed  on  a  former  occaBioii,t 
has  filled  up  the  great  chasm  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
first  portion»  to  wit,  of  North- Western  India ;  and  Lieutdnftut 
Bqrnes,  advancing  beyond  his  limit,  and  that  of  Elphinstone  and 
j?Qttinger-^the  former  describing  Cabul  and  Khorasan,  and  the 
latter  the  B^loocb^es  ak>ng  the  Indus**-has  enlarged  our  know* 
ledge  in  the  same  direction,  opening  up  the  navigation  of  that  fa- 
mous river  itself,  a  region  which  may  be  said  tonave  escaped  the 
foot  of  adventure,  since  the  time  of  "  Macedonia's  madman.'* 

The  substance  of  Burnes's  book  has  been  transferred  to  the 

fages  of  so  many  periodicals,  and  the  book  itself  reprinted  in  the 
Jnited  States,  in  so  cheap  a  form,  that,  whatever  may  be  its  in- 
trinsic value,  another  notice  here  is  deemed  entirely  superfluous, 
and  we  hasten  to  relieve  our  readers  from  the  apprehensions 
which  the  presence  of  the  second  title  at  the  head  of  this  article 
may  have  led  them  to  entertain.  The  "  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
&c."  will,  for  these  reasons,  detain  us  but  a  veiy  littie  while.  The 
critics  have  assigned  to  their  author  a  large,  but  not  perhaps  an 
undue  share  of  praise,  and  the  only  offset  to  his  various  merit,  has 
been  noted  in  an  occasional  obscurity  of  style,  and  iq  a  total  mis- 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  book,  consisting  of  the 
Journey  to  Cabul,  Tartary,  and  Persia — ^the  Memoirs — and  the 

*  Franklin's  Memoir  of  George  Thomaa. 

f  Aoencan  Quarterly  Review,  llecenibcr,  1831,  Article  VI.  Tod*8  India. 
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Vo)rage  on  the  Indus — by  which,  as  it  has  been  said,  "  the  end  is 
t  first;  the  summary  of  observations  second;  and  the  beginning 
art" — a  defect,  however,  that  has  been  remedied  in  the  American 
edition ;  so  that  these  entertaining  volumes  no  longer  deserve  the 
description  which  the  auctioneer  gave  of  a  Hebrew  book  he  of- 
fered lOT  sale — "  here,  gentlemen,  is  a  work,  the  beginning  of  which 
is  at  the  end." 

The  student  of  ancient  history  will  remember,  that  more  than 
2000  years  ago  Alexander  led  his  Macedonian  phalanx  across  the 
Indus,  and  conquered  Porus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  (now 
the  Jelun) — that  he  established  colonies,  and  founded  towns,  one 
of  which  he  called  Bucephala,  in  honour  of  his  horse  killed  on  the 
River  Hydaspes — that  he  projected  a  triumphant  march  to  the 
Ganges,  which  he  was  forced  by  his  discontented  troops  to  relin- 
auisn— that  he  erected  twelve  "  Altars"  on  the  Hyphasis,  (now 
the  Begah,)  the  extreme  eastern  limit  at  which  he  was  permitted 
to  arrive — and  thai,  retracing  his  steps,  he  built  a  fleet  on  the 
Hydaspes,  with  which  he  descended  to  the  sea.  Along  the  whole 
of  this  memorable  route,  pursued,  however,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Lieutenant  Burnes's  endeavours  to  identify  the  ancient  de- 
scriptions with  the  places  examined  by  himself,  lend  a  peculiar 
interest  to  all  his  movements ;  but,  afier  all,  the  great  practical 
result  obtained  by  his  labours,  has  been  the  ascertaining  the  navi* 
gability  of  the  Indus^  which  will  open  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
a  new  and  vast  canal,  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of  Asia, 
and  realizing  the  commercial  dreams  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times. 

But  the  reasons  given  for  omitting  a  minute  examination  of  the 
work  of  Bumes,  do  not  exist  in  regard  to  that  of  Colonel  Tod. 
The  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast'han  have  never  been  repub- 
lished here,  and  the  few  copies  wluch  have  found  their  way  to  this 
country,  have  not,  perhaps,  been  studied  as  they  deserved,  by  a 
doson  persons.  This  is  an  evidence  of  lukewarmness  and  of  apathy 
on  Oriental  subjects,  which  will  not  create  surprise  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  United  States  have  no  vast  interests  at  stake  in  India, 
to  bring  her  concerns  "  home  to  our  business  and  bosom" — ^no 
alluring  prospects  of  aggrandieement  or  gain — that,  to  us,  she  is 
still  a  land  of  fable,* — but,  in  regard  to  the  British  public,  we  can- 
not repress  our  astonishment  at  a  fact  we  have  recently  learnt, 
one  wtiich  abne  was  wanting  to  complete  our  sympathy,  which 
is,  that  the  publication  of  these  superb  volumes,  this  splendid  eu- 
lo^  on  his  Kajpoot  friends,  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  of  enthusi- 
astic labour,  hsis  proved  to  the  author  a  source  of  considerable 
pecuniary  loss. 

The  review  we  gave  of  the  first  volume  was  rapid.  Indeed, 
the  magnitude  of  the  work«  independendy  of  its  intrinsic  charac- 
ter, remers  an  examination  in  a  periodical  journal  so  ineritaUy 
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imperfect,  that,  however  earnest  the  desire  of  the  reviewer  to 
afford  a  due  exemplification  of  its  worth,  he  can,  from  the  mete 
want  of  space,  do  little  more  than  assign  reasons  for  recowimend- 
ing  it  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  human 
species;  the  vicissitudes  of  nations;  the  early  progress  of  sciences; 
^e  mythologies  and  cosmogonies  of  antiquity;  and  the  early  per- 
fection of  arts,  heretofore  considered  as  of  modem  origin.  For 
all  these  curious  ends,  indeed,  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Rajast'han  supply  large  materials,  which  it  would  be  neither  satis- 
factory nor  practicable  to  abridge,  the  parts  are  so  interwoven 
and  inseparable. 

The  present  volume  rivals  the  former  in  every  way.  Those 
who  may  have  thought  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  worthy  of 
remembrance,  may  apply  all  that  was  said  of  the  merits  of  that, 
to  this  volume.  It  extends  to  790  pages,  and  in  composition,  spirit, 
and  ingenuousness  of  narrative,  there  is  no  abatement  of  interest, 
no  deficiency  of  information ;  the  same  strongj^igJ^ifi^d,  single, 
and  candid  mind  pervading  the  whole ;  uttering  \^dom  with  the 
lips  of  innocence,  and  displaying  profound  knowledge  with  the 
unsuspecting  candour  of  youth ;  instructing  with  the  directness 
and  frankness  of  friendship ;  furnishing  counsel  without  seeming 
to  persuade;  and  urging  upon  his  own  countrymen,  prophetic 
warnings,  which  are  unregarded — making  the  man  admired,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  friend. 

In  such  a  man,  it  has  been  well  observed,  the  Rajpoots  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  in  finding  their  historian.  Their  own 
chronicles  enter  into,  and  form,  the  web  of  his  history;  their  bal- 
lads, and  mythic  traditions — ^the  very  language  of  their  poetrchron- 
iclers,  are  all  skilfully  inwoven  with  the  text.  Objections,  however, 
are  not, to  be  urged  against  the  character  of  the  materials  thus 
employed,  in  the  absence,  real' or  supposed,  of  what  is  usually  re- 
garded as  more  accurate  and  legitimate  records.  Of  the  value  of 
uiose  used,  the  author  should  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself. 
We  before  observed,  that  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  was 
a  *'  curious  and  valuable  dissertation,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  oflTer  any  thing  more  instructive  on  the  present  state  of  Asiatic 
literature" — it  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  we  cite  a  portion  of  it, 
which  we  could  not  do  in  our  former  article,  for  want  of  space. 

^  Much  disappointment  has  been  felt  in  Europe  at  the  sterility  of  the  historic 
muse  of  Hindost'han.  When  Sir  William  Jones  first  began  to  explore  the  vast 
mines  of  Sanscrit  literature,  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  history  of  the 
world  would  acquire  considerable  accessions  firom  this  source.  The  sanguine  ex- 
pectations that  were  then  formed  have  not  been  realized;  and,  as  it  osually  happens, 
excitement  has  been  succeeded  by  apathy  and  indifference.  It  is  now  generally  re- 

Sirded  as  an  axiom,  that  India  possesses  no  national  history ;  to  which  we  may  oppose 
e  remark  of  a  French  Orientalist,  who  insfeniously  asks,  whence  Abulfhzil  obtain- 
ed  the  materials  for  his  outlines  of  ancient  Hindu  history?  Mr.  Wilson  has,  indeed, 
done  much  to  obviate  this  prejudice,  by  his  translation  of  the  Raj  Tarringini,  or 
History  of  Cashmer,  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  regular  historical  compositioii 
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was  an  art  not  unknown  in  Hindiut*han,  and  affords  satiafluiory  ground  for  con* 
eluding  that  these  productions  were  once  less  rare  than  at  present,  and  that  fUrther 
exertion  may  bring  more  relics  to  light  Although  the  labours  of  Colebrooke,  Wil- 
kins,  Wilson,  and  others  of  our  own  countrymen,  emulated  by  many  learned  men 
in  France  and  C^ermany,  have  revealed  to  £urope  some  of  the  hidden  lore  of  India^ 
still  it  is  not  pretended  that  we  have  done  much  more  than  pass  the  threshold  of 
Indian  science ;  and  we  arc  consequently  not  competent  to  speak  decisively  of  its 
extent  or  its  character.  Immense  libraries,  in  various  parts  of  India,  are  still  in* 
tact,  which  have  survived  the  devastations  of  the  Islamite.  The  collections  of  Jes^ 
sulmer  and  Puttun,  for  example,  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  even  the  Ijmx-eyed  Alia, 
who  conquered  both  these  kingdoms,  and  who  would  have  shown  as  little  mercy  to 
those  literary  treasures,  as  Omar  displayed  towards  the  Alexandrine  library.  Many 
other  minor  collections,  consisting  of  thousands  of  volumes  each,  exist  in  Central 
and  Western  India,  some  of  which  are  the  private  property  of  princes,  and  others 
belong  to  the  Jain  communities.* 

**  It  we  consider  the  political  changes  and  convulsions  which  have  happened  in 
Hindust*han  since  Mahmood's  invasion,  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  many  of  hi» 
successors,  wo  shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  paucity  of  its  national  works  on  his- 
tory, without  being  driven  to  the  improbable  conclusion,  that  the  Hindus  were  ig^ 
norant  of  an  art  which  has  been  cultivated  in  other  countries  from  almost  the  ear" 
liest  ages.  Is  it  to  be  ima^ned  that  a  nation  so  highly  civilized  as  the  Hindus, 
amongst  whom  the  exact  sciences  flourished  in  perfection,  by  whom  the  fine  arts, 
architecture,  sculpture,  poetry,  music,  were  not  only  cultivated  but  taught  and  de« 
fined  by  the  nicest  and  most  elaborate  rules,  were  totally  unaoquaintMl  with  the 
simple  art  of  recording  the  events  of  their  history,  the  characters  of  their  princes, 
and  tho  acts  of  their  reigns?  Where  such  traces  of  mind  exist,  wo  can  hardly  be* 
Kcve  that  there  was  a  want  of  competent  recorders  of  events,  which  s^chronical 
authorities  tdl  us  were  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  cities  of  Hastmapoor  and 
Indraprest'ha,  of  Anhulwara  and  Somanat^ha,  the  triumphal  columns  of  I>ehU  und 
Cheetore,  the  shrines  of  Aboo  and  Girnar,  the  cave  temples  of  Elephanta  and  Ellora, 
arc  so  many  attestations  of  tho  same  fact;  nor  can  we  imagine  that  the  age  in 
which  these  works  were  erected  was  without  an  historian.  Yet  from  the  Mahab. 
harat,  or  Great  War,  to  AIexander*s  invasion,  and  fhun  that  grand  event  to  the  era 
of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  scarcely  a  paragraph  of  pure  native  Hindu  history  (exoepC 
as  before  stated,)  has  hitherto  been  revealed  to  the  curiosity  of  western  scholars,  in 
the  heroic  history  of  Pirthi-raj,  the  last  of  the  Hindu  sovereigns  of  Dehll,  written 
by  his  bard  Chund,  we  find  notices  which  authorize  the  inference  that  works  mmu 
lar  to  his  own  were  then  extant,  relating  to  the  period  between  Mahmood  and  Sha- 
imdin  (A.  D.  1000 — 1193;)  but  these  have  disappeared. 

**  After  eight  centuries  of  galling  subjection  to  conquerors  totally  ignorant  of  the 
classical  language  of  the  Hindus:  after  almost  every  capital  city  had  been  repeatedly 
stormed  ana  sacked  by  barbaroufi,  bigoted,  and  exasperated  foes,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  literature  of  the  country  should  not  have  sustained,  in  common  with 
other  important  interests,  irretrievable  losses.    My  own  animadversions  upon  the 

•  **  Some  copies  of  these  Jain  MSS.  from  Jessulm^r,  which  were  written  fronf 
•five  to  eight  centuries  back,  I  presented  to  tlic  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Of  the  vast 
numbers  of  these  MS.  books  in  the  libraries  of  Puttun  and  Jessulra^r,  many  are  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  in  a  character  no  longer  understood  by  their  pot* 
sessors,  or  only  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  his  initiated  librarians.  There  is  one 
volume  held  so  sacred  for  its  magical  contents,  that  it  is  suspended  by  a  chain  in 
the  Temple  of  Chintamnn,  at  the  last  named  capital  in  the  desert,  and  is  only  taken 
down  to  have  its  covering  renewed,  or  at  the  inauguration  of  a  pontiff.  Tradition 
assigns  its  authorship  to  Somaditya  Sooru  Acharya,  a  pontiff  of  past  days,  before 
the  Islamite  had  crossed  the  waters  of  the  Indus.**  **The  character  is  doubtless  the 
nail-headed  Pali:  and  could  we  introduce  the  ingenious,  indefatigable,  and  modest 
Mens.  E.  Bumouf,  with  his  able  coadjutor  Dr.  Lassen,  into  the  Temple,  we  might 
learn  something  of  this  Sybillinc  volume,  without  their  incurring  the  risk  of  loss  of 
sight,  which  bcfcl  the  last  individual,  a  female  Yati  of  the  Jains,  who  sacrilegiously 
eiMleefoared  to  acquire  its  oontents.** 
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defective  condition  c£  the  annals  of  Rajwarro,  hate  more  than  once  been  checked 
by  a  Tery  just  remark: — *  When  oar  princes  were  in  exile,  driven  from  hold  to  hold, 
and  compelled  to  dwell  in  the  defU  of  the  mountains,  often  doubtful  whether  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  abandon  the  Yery  meal  preparing  for  them,  was  th&t  a  time 
to  think  of  historical  records?* 

**  Those  who  expect  from  a  people  like  the  Hindus  a  species  of  compoeitiQa  of  pr^ 
cisely  the  same  character  as  the  historical  works  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ciommit  the 
very  erregious  error  of  overlooking  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  natives 
of  India  from  all  other  races,  and  which  strongly  discriminate  their  intellectoal  pro- 
ductions of  every  kind  from  those  of  the  wesL  Their  philosophy,  their  poetry,  their 
architecture,  are  marked  with  traits  of  originality;  and  the  same  may  be  expected 
to  pervade  their  history,  which,  like  the  arts  enumerated,  took  a  character  &om  its 
intimate  association  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  It  must  be  reoolleeted,  mcHe- 
over,  that  until  a  more  correct  taste  was  imparted  to  the  literature  of  Blngland  and 
of  France,  by  the  study  of  classical  models,  the  chronicles  of  both  these  oountnei^ 
and  indeed  of  all  the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  were,  at  a  much  more  recent  date, 
as  crude,  as  wild,  and  as  barren  as  those  of  the  early  Rajpoots. 

^  In  the  absence  of  regular  and  legitimate  hbtorical  records,  there  are,  howeveff 
other  native  works  (they  may  indeed  be  said  to  abound,)  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
ekilful  and  patient  investigator,  would  afford  no  despicable  materials  for  the  hiatery 
of  India.  The  first  of  these  are  the  Purans,  and  genealogical  legends  of  the  prineeti 
which,  obscured  as  they  ajre  by  mythological  details,  dkgory,  and  improbable  cir^^ 
oumstanoes,  contain  many  facts  that  serve  as  beacons  to  direct  the  researoh  of  the 
historian.  What  Hume  remarks  of  the  annals  and  annalists  of  the  Saxon  Heptarohy* 
may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  those  of  the  Rajpoot  Seven  Statu; — *  they  abound 
in  names,  but  are  extremely  barren  of  events ;  or  they  are  related  so  much  without  cir* 
cumstances  and  causes,  that  the  most  profound  and  eloquent  writer  must  despair  of 
rendering  them  either  instructive  or  entertaining  to  the  reader.  The  numke*  (Jhr 
which  we  may  read  *  Brahmins*)  *  who  lived  remote  from  public  affairs,  considered 
the  civil  transactions  as  subservient  to  the  ecclesiastical,  and  were  strongly  affeeted 
with  credulity,  with  the  love  of  wonder,  and  with  a  propensity  to  imposture.* 

**  The  heroic  poems  of  India  constitute  another  resource  for  history.    Bards  ouqf 
be  regarded  as  the  primitive  historians  of  mankind*  Before  fiction  began  to  engpoat 
the  attention  of  poets,  or  rather  before  the  province  of  history  was  dignified  by  a 
class  of  writers  who  made  it  a  distinct  department  of  literature,  the  fuactiom  of  the 
bard  were  doubtless  employed  in  recording  real  events,  and  in  commemorating  real 
personages.    In  India«  Calliope  has  been  worshipped  by  the  bards  from  the  days  of 
Vyasu,  the  contemporary  of  Job,  to  the  time  of  Beniddsa,  the  present  chronider  of 
Ilii^war.    The  poets  arc  the  chie^  though  not  the  s(^e,  historians  of  Western  Indian 
neither  is  there  any  deficiency  of  them,  though  they  speak  in  a  peculiar  toagaey 
which  requires  to  be  translated  into  the  sober  language  of  probability.  To  compen. 
■ate  for  their  roaFuiloquence  and  obscurity,  their  pen  is  free;  the  dospotum  of  the 
Rajpoot  princes  does  not  extend  to  the  poet^s  lay,  which  flows  unoonfined  except  by 
the  shackles  of  the  chund  hhojoonga,  or  *  serpentine  stanza;*  no  slight  restraint,  it 
must  be  confessed,  upon  the  freedom  of  the  historic  muse.  On  the  omer  hand,  there 
is  a  sort  of  compact  or  understanding  between  the  bard  and  the  prince,  a  barter  of 
*  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise,*  whereby  the  fidelity  of  the  poetic  chronicle  ie 
somewhat  impaired.  This  sale  of  *  fame,*  as  the  bards  term  it,  bv  the  court-laureate% 
and  historiographers  of  Raja«t*han,  will  continue  until  there  shall  arise  in  the  eom-^ 
munity  a  class  sufficiently  enlightened  and  independent  to  look  for  no  other  recom*' 
pense  for  literary  labour  than  public  distinction. 

^*  Still,  however,  these  chroniclers  dare  utter  truths,  sometimos  most  unpalatable 
to  their  masters.  When  offended,  or  actuated  by  a  virtuous  indignation  against  im*^ 
morality,  they  are  fearless  of  consequences;  and  wo  to  the  individual  who  provokee 
them!  Many  a  resolution  has  sunk  under  the  lash  of  their  satire,  which  has  eon- 
dcmned  to  eternal  ridicule  names  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped  notoriety.  The 
eis,  or  poison  of  the  bard,  is  more  dreaded  by  the  Rajpoot  than  the  steel  of  the  fbeir 

**  The  abseiioe  of  all  mystery  or  reserve  vr^  regard  to  public  affairs  in  the  R«j. 
pool  principalities,  in  which  every  individual  takes  an  interest,  from  the  noble  to  the 
porter  at  the  city  gates,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  chronicler  of  eventa  When 
mattors  of  moment  in  the  disorganiied  state  of  the  eountry  rendoned  itiiPpw>tMre 
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to  dbserve  ■ecrecy,  the  Rana  of  M^war  being  applied  to  on  the  necewity  of  ecmceal* 
ing  them,  rejoined  as  follows : — *  This  is  Chaomookhi4UJ;  (govenunent  of  fi>ur  mouths^ 
alluding  to  the  quadriform  image  of  the  tutelary  divinity^  Eklinga  the  sovereiffn, 
1  his  vicegerent;  in  him  I  tru^  and  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  children.*  To  this 
paUicity  may  be  partly  ascribed  the  ineffidency  of  every  general  alliance  against 
common  foes;  but  it  gives  a  kind  of  patriarchal  character  to  the  government,  and 
inspires,  if  not  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  their  most  exalted  sense,  feelings  at  least 
much  aldn  to  them. 

.  **  A  material  dra^wback  upon  the  value  of  these  bardie  histories,  is  that  they  are 
confined  almost  exdusively  to  the  martial  exploits  of  their  heroes,  and  to  the  *  rung* 
rinJfhonKt^  or  *  field  of  slai^hter.*  Writing  for  the  amusement  of  a  warlike  race,  the 
authors  disregard  civil  matters^  and  the  arts  and  pursuits  of  peaceful  life;  love  and 
war  are  their  favourite  themes.  Chund,  the  last  of  the  great  bards  of  India,  tells  us 
indeed,  in  his  prefiu^  *that  he  -will  give  roles  for  poveming  empires ;  the  laws  of 
grammar  and  compositioa;  lessons  in  diplomacy^  home  and  foreign,  d&c.:*  and  he 
nilfils  his  promise^  by  interspersing  precepts  on  these  points  in  various  episodes 
throughout  his  work. 

'*  ik^ain-:  the  bard,  ahhoagh  he  is  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  secret 
springs  which  direct  each  measure  of  the  government,  enters  too  deeply  into  the  in- 
trigues as  well  as  the  levities  of  the  court,  to  be  qualified  to  pronounce  a  sober  judg- 
ment upon  its  atits. 

**  Nevertheless,  although  open  to  ail  these  objections,  the  works  of  the  native  bards 
afford  many  valuable  data,  in  facts,  incidents,  religious  opinions,  and  traits  of  man* 
ners;  many  of  which  being  carelessly  introduced,  are  thence  to  be  xegarded  as  the 
least  suspicious  kind  of  historical  evidence.  In  the  heroic  history  of  rirthi-raj,  by 
Chund,  there  occur  many  geon'aphical  as  well  as  historical  details,  in  the  descrip^ 
lion  of  his  sovereign's  wars,  of  which  the  bard  was  an  eye  witness,  having  been  his 
friend,  his  herald,  his  ambassador,  and  finally  discharging  the  melancholy  office  of 
accessory  to  his  death,  that  he  might  save  him  from  dishonour.  The  poetical  histo 
ries  of  Chund  were  collected  by  the  great  Urara  8mg  of  M^  war,  a  patron  of  literal 
ture,  as  well  as  a  warrior  and  a  legislator. 

**  Ancfther  species  of  historical  records  is  found  in  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Brahmins  of  the  endowments  of  the  temples,  their  dilapidation  and  repairs,  which 
tumish  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  historical  and  chronological  details.  In  the 
legends  respecting  places  of  pilgrims^  and  religious  resort,  profane  events  are 
blended  with  superstitioos  rights  and  ordinances,  local  ceremonies  and  customs.  The 
controversies  of  the  Jains  furnish,  also,  much  historical  information,  especially  with 
reference  to  Guzzerat  and  Ndirwala,  during  the  Chaulac  dynasty,  r  rom  a  close 
and  attentive  examination  of  the  Jain  records,  which  embody  aU  that  thoee  ancient 
sectarians  knew  of  science,  many  chasms  'in  Hindu  history  might  be  filled  up.  The 
party  spirit  of  the  .rival  .sects  ^f  India  was,  doubtless,  adverse  to  the  purity  of  his- 
tory; and  the  very  ground  upon  which  the  Brahmins  built  their  ascendancy,  was 
the  ignorance  of  the  people.  There  appears  to  have  been  in  India  as  well  as  in 
E^g3rpt,  in  early  times,  a  coalition  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  state,  with  the  view 
orkeeping  the  mass  of  the  nation  in  darkness  and  subjugation. 

^  These  different  records,  works  of  a  mixt  historical  and  geographical  charactei^ 
which  I  know  to  exist;  rasdhs^  or  poetical  legends  of  princes,  which  are  common; 
ilocal  vurnnat^  religious  comments,  and  traditionary  couplets;  with  authorities  of  a 
less  dubious  character,  namely,  inscnptions  *cut  on  the  rock,*  coins,  copper-plate 
grants,  ecmtaining  charters  of  immunities,  and  expressing  many  singular  features  of 
civil  government,  constitute,  as  I  have  already  observed,  no  despicable  materials  for 
"the  historian,  who  would,  moreover,  be  assisted  by  the  synchronisms  which  are  c^ 
<pable  of  being  established  with  ancient  Pagan  andiater  Mahometan  writers.*' 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  due  appreciation  of  this  work, 
while  perusing  the  second  volume,  to  reter  frequently  to  the  first; 
and  it  would  be  advisable,  especially  on  this  occasion,  as  it  would 
be  on  all  occasions  of  historical  reading,  to  recur  constantly  to 
Xhe  map.    For  this  wcurk  preceding  knowledge  had  not  furnlshfl 
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such  a  guide;  but  the  work  itself  contains  it,  and  opens  a  tract  to 
the  geographer,  which  was  before  a  Terra  Incomita. 

The  work  affords  materials  for  chronologicad  comparison,  air 
well  as  for  comparison  with  those  vast  migrations  to  which  all 
known  history  refers,  from  the  great  mother  of  nations,  east  and 
north  of  the  Oxus,  known  by  the  generic  names  of  the  Scyths, 
Getes,  Cimbri,  Celts,  Pelagians,  &c.,  of  whom  traces  are  to  be 
distinctly  marked  from  the  great  Caucasus  or  Imaus,  the  modem 
Hinder  Koosh  and  Himalaya,  to  Armenia  and  the  Palus  Mseotis 
— to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — ^to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Phenir 
cia — Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  British  Isles.  It  aids  in 
determining  those  historical  facts,  by  a  contemporaneous,  and  ap- 
parently spontaneous  common  movement,  often  also  reiterated, 
and  constantly  deriving  new  characteristics  from  the  periodical 
admixtures  of  migrating  people. 

Matter  is  also  furnished,  though  not  so  ample  in  its  compass, 
relative  to  and  in  corroboration  of  the  mythology  and  cosmogo- 
nies of  nations  ancient  and  modern.  In  the  two  races,  denomi- 
nated Suryas  and  Chandravanas,  we  find  grounds  for  those  appa- 
rent phantasies  which  the  orientalists  habitually  employ  when  a 
chief  claims  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  sun  or  moon;  and  the  cu^ 
rious  inquirer  is  induced  to  investigate  whether  there  was  aijiy 
connexion  between  their  allegorical  derivations,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Peruvians  and  Muscayas  of  the  new  world.  This  subject 
is  not  so  thoroughly  examined  as  would  have  been  desirable;  but 
it  is  probable  it  will  find  a  full  discussion  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  London;  and,  lest  the  coldness  of  the  memory 
to  things  so  remote  and  abstruse,  may  have  obscured  our  percep- 
tion, we  shall  refer  to  those  systems,  with  which  that  of  the  Surjras 
and  Chandra vanas  may  be  brought  into  comparison.  The  refer- 
ence will  serve  also  for  common  illustration. 

The  Hindu  system  of  Menu,  unfolded  in  the  four  Vedas,  Shas-^ 
tras,  and  numerous  Puranas,  or  commentaries. 

The  Phenician,  found  in  the  remains  of  the  Phenician  ancient 
history,  that  being,  most  probably,  the  signification  of  Sanchtmia-^ 
than,  usually  mistaken  for  the  name  of  an  author. 

The  Egyptian,  in  the  five  Hermetic  books. 

The  Chaldean  or  Assyrian,  in  the  writings  of  Berosus. 

The  Persian,  in  the  books  or  firagments  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroas- 
ter. 

The  Hebrew,  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  Poems  of  Hesiod. 

Besides  these,  the  Tuscan  or  Etrurian,  or  Pelagian,  identical 
with  the  Gauts;  the  Sidonian;  the  Bhuddists;  the  Jams;  the  Mexi- 
can, Tulhican,  Muscayan,  Peruvian,  and  Guatemaltecan. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the 
analogies  which  arise  at  every  step  taten  in  oriental  research.  A 
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recurrence  to  those  topics  of  antiquity,  without  the  flexibility  of 
the  antiquarian,  or  synonomist,  places  these  annals  in  a  middle 
path,  between  the  authors  who  have  written,  in  Greece,  concern- 
ing Scythia,  India,  and  Egypt,  and  those  who,  in  modern  times, 
have  sought  to  break  down  and  rebuild  the  chronology  of  Mane- 
tho,  Ctesias  and  Herodotus; — for  we  find,  not  only  multiplied 
marches  of  Scythians — swarms  such  as  antecedent  history  had 
conducted  through  different  routes  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  Tauride, 
by  Syria  across  the  Hellespont,  to  Thrace,  Greece,  Crete,  Magna 
Grscia,  Etruria,  Spain,  Gaul,  &c.;  but  we  find  those  floods  of  peo- 
ple (pralya)  proceeding  by  routes  before  untrodden  or  undescribed. 

In  the  former  volume,  one  of  the  Rajpoot  nations  had  been  se- 
lected, and  its  history  carried  out  in  its  amplitude,  so  that,  by  con- 
centrating its  laws,  usages,  and  manners,  as  one  of  a  great  class, 
the  distinctive  characteristics  should  be  seen  without  distracting 
theperception. 

The  second  volume  pursues  a  similar  course,  in  displaying  the 
separate  tribes  or  families,  devoting  a  special  section,  of  more  or 
less  chapters,  to  each,  as  their  importance  appeared  to  the  author 
to  demand.  Of  these,  the  Marwars  take  the  place  first  in  order, 
occup}dng  sixteen  chapters,  extending  to  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seventh  page,  in  which  are  traced  the  conquest  and 
peopling  of  the  vast  region  of  Marwar,  by  a  handful  of  strangers, 
detailed  with  chronological  minuteness,  to  the  reign  of  Ajit  Sing, 
and  the  **  Thirty  Years  War"  waged  against  me  most  potent 
Moslem  emperors,  blending  in  the  narrative  further  illustrations 
of  manners,  customs,  arts,  war,  and  policy. 

The  following  striking  anecdotes,  taken  from  this  portion  of  the 
book,  illustrate  the  character  and  manners  of  the  vassal  chieftains 
of  Jeswunt  Sing,  of  Marwar,  "whose  life,"  says  Tod,  "is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  Annals  of  Rajpootana."  It  was  by 
their  aid  he  was  enabled  to  brave  so  long  and  so  successfully  the 
Great  Aurunz^b. 

**  Nor  can  we  do  better  than  allow  Nahur  Khan,  chief  of  the  Koompawuts,  to  be 
the  representative  portrait  of  the  clans  of  Maroo.** — ^^The  real  name  of  this  indivi* 
dual  was  Mokund&s.  He  had  personally  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor, 
by  a  reply  which  was  deemed  <Usrespec(iul  to  a  message  sent  by  the  royal  ahavy  for 
which  the  tyrant  condenmcd  him  to  enter  a  tiger*8  den,  and  contend  for  his  life  un- 
armed. Without  a  sign  of  fear,  he  entered  the  arena  where  the  savage  beast  was 
pacing,  and  thus  contemptuously  addressed  liim: — *0h  tiger  of  the  meah^^  (a  term 
of  contempt,)  *faoe  the  tiger  of  Jeswunt,*  exhibiting  to  the  kin^  of  the  forest  &  pair 
oftjea  which  anger  and  opium  had  rendered  little  lets  inflamed  than  his  own.  Tho 
animal,  startled  by  so  unaccustomed  a  salutation,  for  a  moment  looked  at  his  visitor, 
pot  down  his  head,  turned  round,  and  stalked  from  him.  *  You  see,*  exclaimed  the 
Rhatou,  *  that  he  dare  not  face  me,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  creed  of  a  true  Rajpoot 
to  tttack  an  enemy  who  dares  not  confront  him.' — *•  r  rom- this  singular  encounter,  lie 
bore  the  name  of  Nahur  Khan,  the  tiger  lord.* 

**  On  another  occasion,  from  the  same  freedom  of  speech,  he  incurred  the  displea- 
mire  of  the  prince  royal,  who,  with  youthfbl  levity,  commanded  the  *  tiger  lord'  to 
attempt  a  feat  which  be  deemed  incoonstent  with  Yum  dignity,  namely,  gallop  at 
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meed  under  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree,  and  cling  to  it  while  the  steed  passed  on. 
'niis  feat,  requiring  both  agility  and  strength,  appears  to  have  been  a  oommon 
amusement,  snd  it  is  related,  in  the  snnals  of  M^war,  that  the  chief  of  Boners 
broke  his  spine  in  the  attempt;  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  come  off  wilb 
bruises  and  falls,  in  which  consisted  the  sport.  When  Nahur  heard  the  oommaad^ 
he  indignantly  replied,  he  *  was  not  a  monkey* — ^that  *  if  the  prince  wished  to  Me 
his  feats,  it  must  be  where  his  sword  had  ptaj;*— on  which  he  was  ordered  againsC 
Soortdn,  the  Deorah  prhice  ef  Sirohi,  for  which  serrice  he  had  the  whole  Rahtove 
contingent  at  his  disposaL  The  Deorah  prince,  who  could  not  attempt  to  oope  with 
it  in  the  field,  took  to  his  native  hills;  but  while  he  deemed  himself  secure,  Mokond,, 
with  a  chosen  band,  in  the  dead  of  night,  entered  the  glen  where  the  Sirohi  prince 
lepoeed,  stabbed  the  solitary  sentinel,  bound  the  prince  with  his  own  turban  to  his 
pajlet,  while  environing  him  with  his  clansmen,  be  gave  the  alann.  The  Deoraht 
starting  from  their  rocky  beds,  collected  round  their  prince,  and  were  preparing  fer 
the  rescue,  when  Nahiu*  called  aloud — *  You  see  his  Hfe  b  in  my  hands;  be  aasnied 
it  is  safe  if  yon  are  wise;  but  he  dies  on  the  least  opposition  to  my  determinaiioQ 
to  convey  him  to  my  prmce.  My  sole  objeet  in  giving  the  alarm^  waa  that  yon 
might  behold  me  carry  off  my  prize.*  ** 

Bikaner  forms  the  second  section,  but  consists  of  onfy  three 
chapters,  extending  to  page  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  in  which  i» 
given  the  history  of  the  Jits,  a  remarkable  people,  of  Scythic  ori- 
gin, and  presumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Getic  people  celebrate 
in  European  history.  Of  this  far-famed  and  widely  spread  race^ 
a  succinct -account  had  been  given  in  the  first  volume.* 

Jessulm^r  forms  the  third  section,  the  people  of  which  are  aha 
of  the  Scythic  origin,  in  whose  epocha  tne  boundsr  of  India  were 
reduced  within  narrower  limits,  which  are  described;  and  a  curi- 
ous, but  heretofore  unsuspected  historical  fact  is  revealed,  which 
is  that  the  Hindus  had  been  a  naval  and  commercial  people,  Thier 
section  contains  seven  chapters,  and  extends  to  page  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight 

In  this  division  we  have  presented  to  our  notice  a  curious  inci- 
dent, in  a  grant  from  the  Boota  chief  to  Deoraj,  *  of  such  a  quan- 
tity of  kind  as  he  could  encompass  by  the  thongs  cut  from  a  sin- 
f;le  buffalo's  hide,'  an  expedient  oy  which  a  large  tract  was  gained* 
t  will  be  remembered,  that  a  similar  deception  wa»  practised 
upon  the  Aboriginals  of  our  country  by  the  Dutch — and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  at  the  same  time,  that  something  analogous  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  early  history  of  a  great  many  nations.  This 
incident  gives  rise  to  a  curious  note,  at  page  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  which  we  can  not  withhold  from  the  reader. 

"  This  deception  practised  by  the  Bhatti  chief  to  obtain  land  on  which  to  erect  m, 
fortress,  is  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  India«  and  in  more  remote  regions.  Bhut- 
nair  owes  its  name  to  this  expedient,  from  the  division  {Chatna)  of  the  hide.  The 
etymology  of  Calcutta  is  the  same,  but  should  be  written  Khalcutta,  from  the  cuU 
tings  of  the  hide  (KhaL)  Byrsa,  the  capital  of  Carthage,  originates  from  the  same 
story.  If  there  existed  any  affinity  between  the  ancient  Pali  Unguage  of  India  and 
the  Punic  or  Phcenician,  (as  the  names  of  its  princes,  and  their  adjuncts  bal  would 
indicate,)  and  the  letters  B  and  Ch  were  as  little  dissimilar  in  Fume  as  in  Sanscrit^ 
then  Byraa  would  become  churaa^  'hide  or  skin,*  which  might  have  originated  the 
capital  of  the  African  Mauritania,  as  of  the  Indian  MAnlt*han.  Thus  Marocco  may 

•  Page  106. 
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be  from  M&rii.c&,  of  or  belonginff  to  Mini,  the  dewert^  abo  probably  (be  ongin  of 
the  Murve  of  Irin.  The  term  Moor  may  likewise  be  corrupted  from  Mauri,  an  in-^ 
habitant  of  Mirtici,  while  the  Sehrid  of  our  Indian  desert  is  the  brother  in  name 
and  profession  of  the  Saracen  of  Arabia,  from  Sehrat  a  deaert,  and  zuddun,  ••  ataault^ 
The  Nomadic  princes  of  Mauritania  might  therefore  be  the  Pali  er  shepherd  kin^ 
of  Manithan,  the  g^reat  African  desert.  And  who  were  these  Philita  or  Pali  kingv- 
of  Barbary  and  Egypt?  It  ia  well  known  that  the  Berbers  who  inhabited  Abyssi- 
nia and  the  south  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  migrated  to  the  northern  coast,  not  only  oc- 
cupjring  it,  as  well  as  Mount  Atlas,  but  pushing  their  tribes  &r  into  the  grand 
Sehra,  or  desert  To  these  colonists,  that  coast  owes  its  name  of  Barbary.  From 
the  days  of  Solomon  and  bis  contemporary  Sishic,  an  intimate  communication  sub- 
sisted between  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  India;  and  I  haTQ  already  hazarded 
the  opinion,  that  we  must  look  to  this  coast  of  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia  for  the  Lanka 
of  the  Rameses  (Rameswar,)  of  India;  and  fit>m  the  former  country  the  most  skilful 
archeologists  assert  that  Egypt  had  her  mythology,  and  more  especially  that  mys- 
tery, the  prominent  feature  of  both  systems — the  Phallie  rites,  or  worship  of  the 
lingam,  BMSr^  according  to  Bruce,  means  a  shepherd,  and  as  hir  is  a  sheep  in  the 
language  of  India,  berber  is  a  shepherd  in  the  most  literal  stnae,  and  consequently 
the  synonym  of  Pali,  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  race  colonked  these  coasts  of 
Africa  from  India,  about  the  time  of  Amenophis,  and  that  they  are  the  Yk$o$t  or 
'shepherd-kings'  who  subjugated  Egypt.  On  this  account  a  comparison  of  the  an- 
cient architectural  remains  of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia,  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Hindus  is  most  desirable.  It  is  asserted,  and  with  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
architecture  of  the  Pyramids  is  distinct  from  the  Pharomc,  and  that  they  are  at  once 
Astronomic  end  Phallic  In  India,  the  symbolic  pinnacle  surmounting  the  temples- 
of  the  sun-god,  are  ahirays  pyramidal.  If  the  fbrthcoihinff  history  of  the  Berber* 
should  reveal  the  mystery  of  their  first  settlements  in  Abyssinia,  a  great  object 
would  be  obtained;  and  if"^ search  were  made  in  the  old  cave-temples  of  that  coasts 
some  remains  of  the  characters  they  used  might  aid  in  tracing  their  analogy  to  the 
ancient  Pali  of  the  east;  an  idea  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  few  character* 
found  in  the  grand  desert  inhabited  by  the  Tuaricks,  which  have  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  runic,  and  to  the  unknown  characters  attributed  to  the  Indo-Scythic 
tribes  of  India,  as  on  their  coins  and  cave-temples.  Wide  asunder  as  are  these  re- 
gions, the  mind  that  will  strive  to  lessen  the  historical  separation,  may  one  day  be 
sucoessful,  when  the  connexion  between  AMliiopia  (qu.:  iom  idiiya  and  contracted 
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authorities, 

tomed  to  send  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf,  fhun 

the  earliest  ages,  and  Hindu  pilgrims  resorted  to  Mecca  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose- 

of  paying  adoration  to  the  idols.    It  is  related  also  that  this  people,  trading  nrom 

Ceylon,  became  converts  to  the  true  faith,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  first  Caliphs* 

— all  which  confirms  the  fact  of  early  intercourse  between  ESgypt  and  India.** 

A  Sketch  of  the  Indian  Desert  forms  the  fourth  section.  It  de- 
scribes a  country  as  much  unknown,  before  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  as  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  unknown,  even  in  India, 
by  the  holders  of  the  supreme  power  there.  Curiosity  and  war 
had  shunned  it  alike,  as  affording  no  riches,  and  inflicting  death. 
The  foundation  on  which  the  knowledge  here  unfolded  is  estab- 
lished, merits  particular  regard.  The  author  had  penetrated  per- 
sonally as  far  as  M  undore,  and  we  learn  from  a  note,  that  the  jour- 
nals of  all  the  routes,  with  others  of  western  and  central  India» 
occupy  eleven  moderate  sized  folio  volianeSy  which  are  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  East  India  Company  at  London. 

The  history  of  this  country  presents  several  attractive  points. 
Some  account  of  a  passage  through  a  skirt  of  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
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Elphinstone.  This  division  of  Colonel  Tod's  work  extends  to  P^e 
three  hundred  and  thirty,  and  is  followed  by  an  "  Itinerary,"  from 
Jessulm^r  to  Sehwan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  through 
Hydrabad,  and,  in  return,  by  Omerkote  to  Jessulm^r.  This  ex- 
tends to  page  three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Strange  regions,  among  other  things  that  are  unusual,  frequently 
engender  strange  diseases,  and  though  famine  is  the  most  natural 
as  well  as  terrible  scourge  of  the  Indian  Desert,  yet  the  narooa,  or 
Guinea  worm,  is  the  most  shocking-  From  it  none  is  exempted; 
nor  is  it  confined  entirely  to  the  Desert  The  question  of  "  how  is 
your  narooaV^  is  a  general  form  of  greeting  throughout  the  coun- 
try, so  numerous  are  the  sufferers,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant 
It  usually  attacks  the  limbs  and  integuments  of  the  joints,  and  its 
torments  are  said  to  be  excruciating  past  all  endurance.  The  seat 
of  the  malady  appears  directly  beneath  and  adhesive  to  the  skin, 
on  which  it,  at  m^U  produces  a  small  speck,  which  gradually  in- 
creases and  swells,  till  the  whole  system  is  inflamed.  The  wonn 
then  begins  to  move,  and  as  it  attains  the  strength  apparently  ne- 
cessary for  its  self  extrication,  its  motions  are  unceasing,  ana  day 
and  night  it  gnaws  the  unha]:^y  patient,  who  only  exists  in  the 
hope  of  hourly  seeing  the  head  of  the  animal  pierce  the  cuticle. 
"  This,**  says  Tod,  "  is  the  moment  for  action;  the  skilful  narood- 
doctor  is  sent  for,  who  seizes  up(Hi  the  head  of  the  wonn,  and 
winding  it  round  a  needle  or  straw,  employs  it  as  a  windlass, 
which  is  daily  set  in  motion,  at  a  certain  hour,  when  they  wind 
out  as  much  line  as  they  can,  without  the  risk  of  breaking  it  Un- 
happy the  wretch  whom  this  disaster  befalls,  when,  ha^^ning  to 
fall  into  a  feverish  slumber,  he  kicks  the  windlass,  and  snaps  the 
living  thread,  which  creates  tenfold  inflammation  and  suppuration  f 
On  the  other  hand,  if  by  patience  and  skill  it  is  extracted  entire^ 
he  recovers.  I  should  almost  imagine,  when  the  patriarch  of  Uz 
exclaims,  *My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms:  my  skin  is  broken^ 
and  become  loathsome.  When  I  lie  down,  I  say,  when  shall  I 
arise,  and  the  night  be  gone?* — that  he  must  have  been  afilicted 
with  the  narooa,  than  wnich  none  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
can  be  more  agonizing." 

The  fifth  section  is  composed  of  the  Annals  of  Amb^r,  or  Dhoon- 
dar,  familiarly  called  Jeipoor.  Its  history  is  both  curious  and 
novel.  The  people  are  of  a  race  called  Cushwa,  assumed  to  be 
from  Cush,  second  son  of  Rama,  king  of  Khosula,  whose  capital 
was  the  very  celebrated  Ayoda — ^the  modem  Oade.  A  fanriiljr 
which  traces  its  lineage  from  Rama,  may  be  allowed  *<  the  boast 
of  heraldry."  In  commemoration  of  their  descent  from  the  Cush- 
ites  of  India,  who  celebrate  the  annual  feast  of  the  sun  with  great 
solemnity,  at  the  present  time,  the  Surya-rat'ha,  or  chariot  of  the 
sun,  is  drawn  bv  eight  horses,  and  perambulates  the  capital,  after 
a  descendant  of  Ramesa  has  been  seated  in  it 
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Jeipoor  was  the  country  of  a  modern  royal  philosopher,  of  just 
celebrity,  Jey  Sing,  the  founder  of  the  new  capital,  called  after 
him  Jeipoor,  a  man  eminent  alike  as  a  statesman,  legislator,  and 
man  of  science.  He  was  a  practical  astronomer,  and  his  admira- 
ble structures,  machines,  and  instruments,  for  astronomical  and 
other  uses,  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of  all  scientific  travel- 
lers- They  are  particularly  described  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  Of  the  political  history  of  this  distinguished 
man,  the  work  before  us  gives  an  interesting  account.  This  sec- 
tion contains  eight  chapters,  and  extends  to  page  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight 

The  Annals  of  Haravati  begin  the  sixth  section,  and  consist  of 
eleven  chapters,  extending  to  page  five  hundred  and  four,  and  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  KoUm  Boondi,  extending  to  page  five 
hundred  and  ninety-one. 

This  portion  of  the  work  has  uncommon  interest.  The  elaborate 
history  of  Zalim  Sing,  the  Regent  of  Kotah,  covering  the  surface 
of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
biographical  episode  in  the  whole  work.  But  a  compression  of  it 
witnin  our  limits,  is  impossible,  and  we  accordingly  solicit  atten- 
tion to  another  sketch,  in  many  of  its  features  still  more  remarka-* 
ble,  and  possessing  a  more  romantic  and  spirit-stirring  character. 
This  too  must  be  greatly  condensed  from  the  original,  where  it  is 
spread  over  many  pages.  The  story  of  Omeda,  besides  its  intrin- 
sic interest,  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of  the  unexampled  vicissitudes 
which  so  frequently  chequer  a  Rajpoot's  path  through  life.  The 
father,  whose  name  was  Bood'h  Sing,  a  distinguished  warrior, 
had  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  |ey  Sing,  Raja  of  Amb^n 
An  issue,  supposititious,  as  it  would  appear,  led  the  incensed  hus- 
band to  reveal  his  spouse's  conduct  to  her  brother,  by  whom  the 
lady,  who  was  present,  was  instantly  questioned.  Indignant  at  the 
suspicion,  or  exasperated  by  detectioo,  the  Rajpootni  snatched  a 
dagger  firom^r  brother's  girdle^  and  taunting  her  lord  as  '^  the 
son  of  a  tailor,"  would  have  slain  him  on  the  spot — but  he  fled. 
The  brother,  glad  of  an  ambitious  pretext,  resolved  to  avenge  his 
sister  by  conquering  Boondi.  Bood'h  Sing,  with  three  hundred 
followers,  a  Spartan  band,  hastened  to  the  place,  where,  in  a  des- 

Erate  struggle,  his  troop  was  nearly  destroyed.  Beset  by  enemies, 
>od'h  Sing,  ^fler  many  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  his  patri- 
nnony,  in  which  torrents  of  Hara  blood  were  shed,  died  in  exile, 
leaving  two  sons,  Omeda  Sing  and  Deep  Sing,  who  were  soon 
forced,  by  the  unmanly  vengeance  of  their  enemy  of  Amb^r,  from 
the  shelter  of  the  maternal  roof.  On  the  death  of  the  Rajah  of 
Amb^r,  however,  in  1744,  Otneda,  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
at  the  head  of  his  clansmeoi  attacked  and  captured  the  towns  of 
Patun  and  Gainolh. 
Wben  it  was  heard  that  the  soq  of  Bood'h  Sing  was  -<maker 
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the  ancient  Haras  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  son  and  successor 
on  the  throne  of  Anab^r,  pursued  the  hostile  policy  of  his  sire,  and 
Esuri  Sing  sent  a  body  of  Nanukpuntis  to  crush  the  boy  Omeda, 
who,  having  gained  the  hearts  of  all  by  his  youthful  valour  and 
distress,  attacked  the  Jeipoor  army  with  great  slaughter.  An  army 
of  eighteen  thousand  men  was  next  sent  against  him,  and  Omeda, 
flushed  with  success  and  encouragement,  resolved  to  stake  all  upon 
e  general  engagement  On  the  eve  of  attack  he  went  to  propitiate 
the  "  Lady  of  Sitoon"  the  tutelary  divinity  of  his  race,  and  as  he 
knelt  before  the  altar  of  AsApumd  (the  fulfilfer  of  hope,)  his  eyes 
failing  on  the  turrets  of  Boondi,  then  held  by  a  traitor,  he  swore 
to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Near  the  pass  of  Dublana  the  foe  was  marshalled,  to  receive 
Omeda,  who  led  his  Haras  to  the  charge  in  a  compact  phalanx* 
Its  physical  and  moral  impression  was  irresistible,  and  a  vista 
was  cut  through  the  dense  host.  Again  the  enemy  formed,  and 
Bgain,  in  spite  of  showers  of  cannon  shot,  the  sword  still  did  its 
office,  but  every  charge  was  fatal  to  Omeda's  bravest  men.  Many 
«L  valiant  chief  was  already  slain,  and  the  steed  of  Omeda  was 
struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  inte^ines  protruding  from  the  wound. 
The  chieftains  implored  him  to  forbear,  observing  that  if  he  sur- 
vived, Boondi  must  be  theirs;  but,  if  he  was  slain^  there  was  an 
'end  of  all  tlieir  hopes.  With  grief  he  submitted,  and  at  the  SowalU 
Pass,  as  he  dismounted  to  breath  his  faithful  steed,  loosening  the 
-girth,  it  expired.  Omeda  sat  down  and  wept  Hunja  was  worthy 
of  the  tribute.  He  was  a  steed  of  Mk,  the  gift  of  the  king  to  his 
father,  whom  he  had  borne  on  many  a  bloody  day.  Nor  was  this 
natural  ebidlition  of  the  young  Hara  a  transient  feeling.  Hunja's 
memory  was  held  in  veneration,  and  the  first  act  of  Omeda,  when 
he  recovered  the  throne,  was  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  steed  which 
bore  him  so  nobly  on  the  day  of  Dublana.  It  stands  in  the  square 
of  the  city,  and  receives  the  reverence  of  each  Hara,  who  links 
his  history  with  one  of  their  brightest  achievements,  though  ob- 
scured by  momentary  defeat. 

Omeda  reached  Indurgurh,  whose  chieftain,  in  league  with  Am- 
b^r,  not  only  refused  his  prince  a  horse,  but  warned  him  off*  the 
domain,  demanding  "  if  he  meant  to  be  the  ruin  of  Indurgurh  as 
well  as  Boondi?*  The  young  prince,  stung  by  his  perfidiousness 
and  inhospitality,  departed  Soon  after  he  dismissed  his  kinsmen, 
and  begging  their  swords  when  fortune  might  prove  kinder,  re- 
treated to  the  ravines  of  Chumbnl.  The  Kotah  prince,  as  the  ene- 
my of  Esuri,  was  the  friend  of  Omeda,  and  espoused  his  cause. 
The  "iion's  hope"  {Omeda,  hope,  and  Sing,  a  lion,)  was  fulfilled, 
and  Omeda  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

The  puppet  usurper  of  Boond'hi  fled  to  his  suzerain  at  Amb^r 
— a  mighty  host  was  again  in  motion  to  re-expel  the  Hara — it 
succeeded,  and  Omeda,  once  more  a  wanderer,  alternately  asking 
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aid  of  M^war  and  Marwar,  waged  unceasing  war  for  his  pater- 
nal domains. 

In  one  of  his  incursions  he  encountered  the  widowed  queen  of 
his  father,  the  cause  of  all  their  miseries,  who  had  returned  dis- 
gusted with  herself  and  the  world,  lamenting  too  late  the  ruin  she 
had  brought  on  her  husband,  herself,  and  the  family  she  had  en- 
tered. Omeda's  visit  added  fresh  pangs  to  her  remorse.  "  His  suf- 
ferings, his  heroism,  brightened  by  adversity,  originating  with  her 
nefarious  desire  to  stifle  his  claims  of  primogeniture  by  a  spurious 
adoption,  awakened  sentiments  of  remorse,  of  sympathy,  and  sor- 
row. Determined  to  make  some  amends,  she  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  going  to  the  Dekhan,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  son  of  Bood'h 
Sing.  When  she  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  a  pillar 
was  pointed  out  to  her  <m  which  was  inscribed  a  prohibition  to 
any  of  her  race  to  cross  this  stream.*'  "  Like  a  true  Rajpootni,  she 
broke  the  tablet  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  stream,  observing 
with  a  Jesuitical  casuistry,  that  there  was  no  longer  any-  impedi- 
ment, when  no  ordinance  existed  Having  passed  the  Rubicon, 
she  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  camp  of  Miuhar  Rao  Holcar.  The 
sister  of  Jey  Sing,  the  most  potent  Hindu  prince  of  India,  became 
a  suppliant  to  this  goatherd  leader  of  a  horde  of  plunderers,  nay, 
adopted  him  as  her  brother  to  effect  the  redemption  of  Boondi  for 
the  exiled  Omeda." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  particulars  of  her  negotiation,  or  the 
influence  she  exercised  upon  the  result,  it  is  suflicient  to  state  that 
Esuri  was  ultimately  not  only  obliged  to  sign  a  deed  for  the  sur- 
render of  Boondi,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  claims  for  himself 
and  descendants,  but,  in  full  acknowledgment  of  his  rights,  to  place 
the  tika  on  the  forehead  of  Omeda.  While  rejoicings  were  mak- 
ing to  celebrate  the  installation  of  Omeda,  the  funeral  pyre  was 
kindled  at  Amb^r  to  consume  the  mortal  remains  of  his  foe.  Rajah 
Esuri  Sing  could  not  survive  his  dis^tice,  and  had  terminated  his 
existence  and  hostility  with  poison! 

But  the  patrimony  thus  again  regained  in  1794,  after  fourteen 
years  of  exile,  during  which  a  traitor  had  pressed  the  royal  *♦  cush- 
ion of  Boondi,"  was  found  deprived  of  many  of  its  ornaments,  and 
almost  reduced  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  "  a  heap  of  cotton."  Ome- 
da's  active  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  restoration  of  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  almost  ruined  by  the  periodical  visitations 
of  the  Mahrattas,  who  came  like  flights  of  locusts  over  the  plains. 
Although  he  had  been  reinstated  by  them,  they  never  would  have 
acquired  such  a  tenacious  hold  upon  the  lands,  had  the  bold  ann 
and  sage  mind  of  Omeda  continued  to  guide  the  vessel  of  state 
during  the  rest  of  his  natural  life;  but  his  premature  and  strange 
political  death  intervened. 

An  act  of  revenge,  however,  stained  the  reputation  of  Omeda, 
ivho  might  else  have  been  painted  as  one  of  the  bravest,  wisest,  and 
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most  faultless  characters  Rajpoot  history  records.  Eight  yearsF 
had  elapsed  since  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  and  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  wrongs  were  forgotten,  or  rather  forgiven,  for 
human  nature  can  scarcely  forget  so  treacherous  an  act  as  that 
of  his  vassal  of  Indurgurh,  on  the  defeat  of  Dublana.  But  Dea 
Sing  of  Indurgurh  hated  the  man  whom  he  had  wronged,  added 
new  injuries,  and  at  length  offered  Omeda  an  insult  (by  calum- 
niating his  sister,  who  had  "  sent  the  cocoa-nut,"  a  sjnnbol  of  ma^ 
trimonial  alliance,  to  Madhu  Sing,)  such  as  never  could  be  for- 
given by  a  Rajpoot. 

In  1757,  Omeda  went  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Bee- 
jaseni  Mata.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Indurgurh,  he  invited  its 
chief  to  join  the  assembled  vassals  with  their  families;  and  though 
dissuaded,  Deo  Sing  obeyed,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  grand- 
son. All  were  cut  off  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  the  line  of  the  traitor 
was  extinct:  as  if  the  air  of  heaven  should  not  be  contaminated 
by  the  smoke  of  their  ashes,  Omeda  commanded  that  the  bodies  of 
the  calumnious  traitor  and  his  issue  should  be  thrown  into  the 
lake! 

Fifteen  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  continual  scenes  of  dis- 
order around  him  furnished  ample  occupation  for  his  thoughts^. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  would  intrude  the  remembrance  of  thi» 
single  act  of  vengeance.  Though  no  voice  was  lifted  up  against 
the  deed,  though  he  had  a  moral  conviction  that  a  traitor's  death 
was  the  due  of  Deo  Sing,  and  custom  sanctified  the  crime,  hisi^ 
soul,  generous  as  it  was  brave,  revolted  at  it  To  appease  his  con- 
science, he  determined  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  penitential  rites,  and  traversing,  in  the  pilgrim'9 

?rarb,  the  vast  regions  of  India,  to  visit  the  sacred  shrines  of  his 
aith. 

In  1 77 1,  the  ceremony  of  "  joograj,"  which  terminated  the  poli- 
tical existence  of  Omeda,  was  performed.  An  image  of  the  pnnce 
was  burnt  on  a  pyre,  and  the  hair  and  whiskers  of  Ajft,  Ijis  suc- 
cessor, were  offered  to  the  manes;  lamentation  and  mourning,  as 
if  Omeda  were  really  dead,  followed  for  twelve  days,  after  wnich 
Aj(t  Sing  was  proclaimed  prince  of  the  Haras  of  Boondi-  The 
abdicated  Omeda,  with  the  title  of  Sriji  (by  which  alone  he  was 
henceforth  known,)  retired  to  a  holy  spotin  the  valley  named  after 
one  of  the  fountains  of  the  Ganges,  K^ddmath*  To  this  haUowed 
place  the  warlike  pilgrim  brought  "  the  fruit  and  flower  of  many 
a  province,"  and  had  the  gratification  to  find  these  exotics,  whether 
the  hardy  offspring  of  the  snow-clad  Himalaya,  or  the  verge  of 
ocean  in  the  tropic,  fructify  and  flourish  amidst  the  rocks  of  his 
abode.  It  was  curious  even  to  one  ignorant  of  the  moral  vicissi- 
tudes which  produced  the  spectacle,  to  behold  the  pine  of  Thibet^ 
the  cane  of  Malacca,  and  other  exotics,  planted  by  a  princely 
ascetic,  flourishing  around  his  hermitage. 
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It  was  from  conviction  that  a  life  of  meditation  alone  could 
yield  consolation  and  repose,  that  Omeda  resigned  the  Hara  scep- 
tre; and  in  assuming  the  pilgrim's  staff,  he  did  not  lay  aside  any 
feeling  becoming  his  rank  or  birth.  There  was  no  pusillanimity, 
no  puling  bigotry,  but  the  same  lofty  mind  which  redeemed  his 
birthright,  accompanied  him  wherever  he  bent  his  steps  to  seek 
knowledge  in  the  society  of  devout  and  holy  men.  His  mind  also, 
was  too  feelingly  alive  to  the  wonders  of  creation,  to  bury  himself* 
in  the  fane  of  Kanya,  or  the  sacred  baths  of  the  Ganges;  and  he 
determined  to  see  all  those  holy  places  commemorated  in  the  an- 
cient epics  of  his  nation,  and  the  never  ending  theme  of  the  wan- 
dering devotee.  In  this  he  was,  perhaps,  influenced  by  his  natural 
love  of  adventure,  and  it  was  a  balm  to  his  mind  when  he  found 
that  arms  and  religion  were  not  only  compatible,  but  that  his  pious 
resolution  to  force  a  way  through  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
pilgrim's  path,  enhanced  his  merit  Accordingly  the  royal  ascetic 
went  forth,  not  habited  in  a  hermit's  garb,  but  clad  in  armour. 
Even  in  this  there  was  penance,  not  ostentation,  and  he  buckled 
on  his  person  one  of  every  species  of  offensive  and  defensive  wea- 
pons then  in  use: — a  quilted  tunic,  that  would  resist  a  sabre  cut — 
a  matchlock,  a  lance,  a  sword,  a  dagger,  and  their  appurtenances 
of  knives,  pouches,  and  priming  horn; — a  battle-axe,  a  javelin,  a 
discus,  and  a  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that,  such  was  his  muscular  power  even  at  three  score  and  ten 
years,  he  could  place  the  whole  of  this  panoply  within  his  shield, 
and  with  one  arm  not  only  raise  it,  but  hold  it  for  some  seconds 
extended. 

With  a  small  band  of  gallant  clansmen,  during  a  long  series  of 
years,  he  traversed  every  region  from  the  glacial  fountains  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  southern  promontory  of  Ramaiser ;  and  from  the 
hot  wells  of  Seeta  in  Arracan,  and  the  Moloch  of  Orissa,  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Hindu  Apollo  at  "  the  world's  end."  Within  these 
limits  of  Hinduism,  Omeda  saw  every  place  of  holy  resort,  of 
curiosity,  or  of  learning ;  and  whenever  he  revisited  his  paternal 
domains,  his  return  was  greeted,  not  only  by  his  own  tribe,  but 
by  every  prince  and  Rajpoot,  who  deemed  his  abode  hallowed  if 
the  princely  pilgrim  halted  there  on  his  route.  He  was  regarded 
as  an  oracle,  whik)  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which  his  obser- 
vation had  accumulated,  rendered  every  word  he  spoke  worthy 
of  being  recorded.  The  Haras  revere  his  memory.  To  them  his 
word  was  a  law,  and  every  relic  of  him  continues  to  be  held  in 
veneration.  Almost  his  last  journey  was  to  the  extremity  of  his 
nation — the  temples  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  the  shrine  of  the 
Hindu-Cybele,  the  terrific  Agni-devi  of  Hingldz,  on  the  shores  of 
Mekran,  even  beyond  the  Rubicon  of  the  Hindus.  As  he  returned 
by  Dwarica,  he  was  beset  by  a  troop  of  bandit  Kabds,  but  the 
veteran,  uniting  the  arm  of  flesh  to  mat  of  faith,  conquered  the 
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band,  making  their  leader  prisoner,  who,  as  the  price  of  his  ran- 
som, took  an  oath  never  again  to  molest  the  pilgrims  to  Dwarica. 

A  tragical  occurrence  occasioned  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
suspended  the  pilgrimage  of  Omeda ;  but  this  eventful  catastrophe 
must  be  omitted.  Bishen  Sing,  the  sole  offspring  of  Ajft,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  gadU  was  then  an  infant,  ana  Sri-ji  was  compelled 
to  abide  for  a  time  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  superintend  the 
education  of  his  grandchild.  Having  arranged  the  affairs  of  the 
infant  Rao,  he  recommenced  his  peregrinations,  being  oflen  absent 
four  years  at  a  time,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  Avhen 
the  feebleness  of  age  confined  him  to  his  hermitage  of  Kedamatik 

At  this  period,  strange  to  relate,  in  old  age,  when  a  hfe  of  aus- 
terity had  confirmed  a  renunciation  which  reflection  had  prompt- 
ed, the  venerable  warrior  became  an  object  of  distrust  to  his 
grandson.  Miscreants,  who  dreaded  to  see  wisdom  near  the 
3u*one,  had  the  audacity  to  add  insult  to  a  prohibition  of  Sri-ji's 
return  to  Boondi,  commanding  him  "  to  eat  sweetmeats  and  tell 
his  beads  at  Benares.'*  The  messenger  added  that  his  ashes  should 
not  mingle  with  his  father's.  But  such  was  the  sanctity  he  had 
acquired,  that  the  sentence  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  became  suitors  for  his  society.  The  heroism  of 
his  youth,  the  dignified  piety  of  his  age,  umpired  the  kindred  mind 
of  rertap  Sing  of  Amb^r  with  feelings  different  from  those  of  his 
tribe.  He  addressed  Sri-ji  as  a  son,  and  a  servant,  requesting 
permission  to  "  dursun-kar*^  (worship  him),  and  to  convey  him  to 
his  capital.  Tlie  mark  of  homage  was  declined,  but  the  invitatioB 
accepted.  He  was  received  with  honour ;  and  so  strongly  did  the 
virtuous  and  gallant  Pertap  feel  the  indignity  put  upon  the  abdi- 
cated prince,  that  he  told  him,  if  "  any  remnant  of  worldly  asso- 
ciation yet  lurked  within  him,"  he  would,  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  troops  of  AmbiSr,  place  him  on  the  throne,  both  of  Boondi^^ 
and  Kotah.  Sri-ji's  reply  was  consistent  with  his  magnanimity — 
"  They  are  both  mine  already — on  the  one  is  my  nephew,  on  the 
other  my  grandchild." 

The  celebrated  Zalim  Sing  of  Kotah,  to  whom  allusion  was 
made  before  we  entered  upon  the  stoiy  of  Omeda,  appeared  on 
the  scene  as  a  mediator;  he  repaired  to  Boondi,  exposca  the  futility 
of  Bishen  Sing's  fears,  and  Omeda  was  reconducted  to  his  capital 
The  meeting  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected — it  drew 
tears  from  all  eyes :  "  My  child,"  said  the  pilgrim  warrior,  pre- 
senting his  sword,  "  take  this ;  apply  it  yourself  if  you  think  I  can 
have  any  bad  intentions  towards  you,  but  let  not  the  base  defame 
me."  The  young  Rao  wept  aloud  as  he  entreated  forgiveness. 
Sri-ji  refused,  however,  to  enter  the  halls  of  Boondi  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  ended  about  eight  years  after  this 
event,  when  his  grandchild  entreated  "  he  would  close  his  eyes 
within  the  walls  of  his  fathers*"  A  remnant  of  that  feeling  insepa- 
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rable  from  humanity,  made  the  dying  Omeda  offer  no  objection, 
and  he  was  removed  in  a  litter  to  the  palace,  where  he  that  night 
breathed  his  last  Thus,  in  the  year  1804,  Omeda  Sing  closed  a 
varied  and  checquered  life :  the  sun  of  his  moi*ning  rose  amid 
clouds  of  adversity,  soon  to  burst  forth  in  a  radiant  prosperity ; 
but  scarcely  had  it  attained  its  meridian  glory,  ere  crime  dimmed 
its  splendour,  and  it  descended  in  solitude  and  sorrow. 

The  Personal  Nanative,  so  interesting  in  the  first  volume,  is  now 
resumed,  and  occupies  the  remaining  portion  of  the  second.  It  is 
divided  into  thirteen  chapters.  In  the  first  part  the  narrative  ter- 
minated at  Oodipoor,  after  a  complete  circuit  of  Marwar  and 
Amb^r;  this  second  part  resumes  it  at  Oodipoor,  the  29th  of 
January  1820,  and  forms  a  complete  descriptive  Itinerary,  diver- 
sified, like  that  of  the  first  volume,  with  historical  analogies,  and 
exquisite  illustrative  engravings,  and  sketches  of  architectural  re- 
mains of  great  splendour,  rivalling  Eg}'pt  and  Greece  in  beauty 
and  pure  taste,  differing  from,  yet  emidating  the  most  perfect 
models  of  ancient  or  modern  art — ^while  mythological  inquiries, 
etymological  discussion,  though  not  so  ample  as  before,  and  amus- 
ing anecdotes,  complete  the  work. 

Although  we  remarked,  when  examining  the  former  volume, 
that  that  was  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  to  form  a  suitable 
estimation  of  the  whole  work,  proposing,  in  our  minds,  to  take, 
on  the  present  occasion,  a  summary  view  of  all  the  ground ;  yet 
such  is  the  crowd  of  matter  which  the  survey  presses  forward, 
that  wc  are  forced  to  relinquish  our  pleasing  task,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  despair  and  regret   Towards  the  high  minded  aumor, 
our  hearts  incline  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of  attachment  and 
respect;  nor  shall  we  ever  hear  or  see  bis  name,  that  the  best 
recollections  will  not  be  awakened.    We  close  with  an  appro- 
priate quotation  from  the  "  Introduction"  to  the  second  volume. 
•*  In  conclusion,"  says  he,  "  I  adopt  the  peroration  of  the  ingenu- 
ous, pious,  and  liberal  Abulfazil,  when  completing  his  History  of 
the  Provinces  of  India : — *  Praise  be  unto  God,  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  Divine  Grace,  I  have  completed  the  History  of  the 
Rajpoots,  The  account  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  collect- 
,ing,  and  I  found  such  difficulty  in  ascertaining  dates,  and  in  re- 
conciling the  contradictions  in  the  several  histories  of  the  princes 
of  Rajvootana,  that  I  had  nearly  resolved  to  relinauish  the  task 
altogetner — but  who  can  resist  the  decrees  of  Fate  i    I  trust  that 
those  who  have  been  able  to  obtain  better  information,  will  not 
dwell  upon  my  errors,  but  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  may  meet  with 
approbation.'  " 
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Art,  III.— AUDUBON'S  ORNITHOLOGY. 

1. — Ornithological  Biographyj  or  an  account  of  the  habits  of  ike 
Birds  of  the  United  States  of  America;  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tions of  the  objects  represented  in  the  tcork  entitled  "  The  Birds 
of  America,^*  and  interspersed  with  delineations  of  American 
scenery  and  manners.  By  John  James  Audubon,  F.  R,  &»  S. 
L.  4*  JE.y  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  and  Zoohgical  Societies  of  lAm- 
dan ;  Member  of  the  Luceum  of  JVeio  Yorky  of  the  JVatwral  IBs^ 
tory  Society  of  PariSj  the  Wemerian  Naiwnu  History  Society  of 
Eainburg;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History 
of  Manchester^  and  of  the  Scottish  Academy  of  Paintings  Sctdp- 
turCy  and  Architecture ;  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  PhiladelphiOf 
(f  the  Natural  History  Societies  of  Boston,  of  Charleston  in  ooicU 
Carolinoy  6^c.  6fC.  Volume  second.  Edinburg:  1835. 

2. — Birds  of  America,  fivm  Drawings  made  in  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories.  By  J.  J.  Audubon,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  4*c.,  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  Stales.  Volume  second.  London:  1834. 

In  viewing  the  economy  of  nature,  as  admirably  demonstrated 
in  the  construction  and  distribution  of  her  wonderful  productions, 
as  well  as  those  unerring  laws  by  which  they  are  perpetuated,  it 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  her  principal  designs,  to  leave  no  spot 
of  the  globe  we  inhabit  consigned  to  perpetual  sterility;  no  season 
of  the  year,  no  period  of  the  day,  which  does  not  cordially  re- 
spond to  the  feelings,  propensities,  or  habits,  of  some  living  being. 
Whether  we  direct  our  regards  to  the  darkling  bosom  and  impe- 
netrable depths  of  the  mighty  expanse  of  waters,  or  to  the  desert 
rock  which  juts  its  mossy  head  amid  the  deathly  silence  of  the  un- 
trodden wastes  of  Sahara.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  scarcely 
visible  monade,  sporting  in  the  meridian  ray,  or  the  bird  of  Jove, 
with  his  bold  wing  and  penetrating  eye,  as  he  soars  aloft  in  "  his 
pride  of  towering  height"  Whether  we  roam  over  the  flower 
enamelled  valleys  of  the  tropics,  scale  the  forest  crowned  summits 
of  the  Himila,  or  ascend  to  the  cheerless  peaks  of  the  Northern 
Alps,  where,  snatched  from  the  dominion  of  eternal  snows,  the 
chaste  saxifraga  blooms  unseen* — every  where  do  we  perceive 

*  Those  beautifiil  and  hardy  plants,  the  Saxifraga  nivalit  and  &  hipnoide^,  nn. 
ibid  their  delicate  flowers  beneath  the  tnow;  the  former  especially  has  been  obecrved 
to  flower  in  this  situation  as  far  north  as  the  eye  of  civilized  man  has  penetrated. 
The  Epigea  repent  (srround  laurel),  not  uncommon  in  New  Jersey,  may  be  seen 
In  early  spring  in  full  bloom  beneath  the  snow;  the  flower  is  pleasantly  fltigrant. 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  may  here  notice,  that  Sonnerat,  in  his  Vojrages  and 
Travels,  says  that  he  has  observed  fish  and  plants  flourishing  in  hot  springs  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  near  that  of  the  boiling 
point,  or  69o  of  Reaumur,  or  188o  F.  (  Vufe  iSlromm*«  Bvff,  vol.  u.  p.  384.)  Colood 
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that  prolific  nature  has  strewed  with  liberal  hand  animated  and 
perpetual  monuments  of  her  reign ;  all  equally  the  objects  of  the 
Creator's  care,  as  they  are  so  many  proofs  of  creative  wisdom 
and  power.  If  v/^  extend  our  views  to  the  animated  millions  of 
the  microscopic  world,  the  inquiry  appears  endless,  and  our  com- 

Erehension  oi  them  hopeless  ;*  yet  each  department  of  nature  has 
ad  its  philosophical  admirer  and  historian,  and  there  remain  but 
few  orders  ot  organized  material  that  have  not  been  studied, 
classified,  and  described.  All  things  emanate  from  the  hand  of  the 
Deity  with  the  impress  of  perfection ;  and  as  nothing  has  been 
made  in  vain,  there  is  no  one  being  so  little  or  so  mean  as  not  to 
have  attracted  the  notice  and  elicited  the  observations  of  some 
philosophic  mind.  Viewed  in  the  abstract,  the  discovery  of  d  small, 
and,  in  common  estimation,  an  insignificant  species,  appears  at 
first  sight  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  yet  it  is  only  by  such  iso- 
lated observations,  and  minute  details,  that  we  can  expect  to 
complete  the  harmonious  whole — and  in  order  to  render  nature 
intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  individuality  of  all  her  pro- 
ductions. 

No  human  being  is  so  selfish,  so  apathetic,  so  destitute  of  in-^ 
stinctive  curiosity,  as  not  to  feel  some  interest  in  the  animated 
objects  by  which  he  is  every  where  surrounded  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth,  and  which  are  so  indissolubly  connected  with  his 
earliest  recollections,  so  admirably  calculated  to  furnish  him  dur- 
ing life  with  the  purest  objects  of  contemplation,  with  pleasures 
without  alloy,  and  exerting  a  direct  tendency  to  ennoble  and  dig-^ 
nify  the  nature  of  man,  by  continually  reminmng  him  of  the  august 
source  of  all  perfection. 

CM"  the  numerous  creatures  which  attract  his  admiration  or  ex- 
cite his  fears,  by  far  the  greater  portion  display  their  appetites  and 
aflections,  or  develop  tneir  instincts,  during  the  day  time  only. 
Those  from  which  emanate  brilliancy  of  colour,  or  harmony  of 
sound,  being  almost  without  exception  diurnal  in  their  habits. 
The  horizon  of  the  distant  east  is  no  sooner  streaked  with  the 
harbinger  of  day,  than  all  is  commencing  activity,  bustle  and  dis^ 
play.  The  noble  steed,  rising  firom  his  verdant  couch,  extends  his 
strengthened  limbs,  shakes  the  dew-drops  from  his  flowing  mane, 
and  bounds  over  the  prairie  with  a  ^irit  free  as  the  breath  of 
heaven;  while  the  distant  hilb  resound  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

Long  hu  mkde  somewhat  similar  remarks  respecting  the  hot  sprmgB  of  Washita, 
the  temperature  of  which  being  152<^  F. 

We  might  also  refer  to  the  existence  of  animalcoles  in  mow,  and  hfin^  flah  of 
peculiar  species  entombed  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  in  subterranean  hketr 
and  which  are  occasionaUy  brought  to  lif  ht  by  volcanic  erupiions. 

*  Leuwenhoeck  calctUated  that  the  milt  of  a  single  fish  coiitalnB  a'mater  nnm- 
ber  of  animalculi  than  there  are  homan  beings  on  Qie  surfaoe  o^oiir  ffohb^  tOpffbi' 
ing  even  that  the  various  Countries  ub  as  populous  «i  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
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the  lowinc  of  the  herds,  and  the  bleating  of  the  lamb.  And  now 
that  the  glorious  orb  has  poured  his  quickening  influence  over  the 
new  bom  day,  the  feathered  choristers  tune  their  matin  songs, 
life  is  on  the  breeze,  and  every  leaf  is  vocal  Vrith  the  voice  of 
love. 

Predaceous  animals,  together  with  a  few  others  characterized 
by  extreme  timidity,  are  cniefly  those  of  nocturnal  habits ;  these, 
armed  by  nature  with  the  instruments  of  destruction,  their  bosoms 
heaving  with  the  instinctive  thirst  of  blood,  issuing  from  their  se- 
pulchral haunts,  are  hurried  on  to  the  commission  of  deeds  of 
stratagem  and  spoil;  their  voice, discordant  and  harsh,  is  the  ebul- 
lition of  infuriate  lust,  which  may  be  propitiated  only  by  the  blood 
of  the  helpless  victim :  with  the  tiger,  the  hyena,  and  the  wolf,  are 
ever  associated  ideas  of  rapine,  terror,  and  blood. 

"  When  nature  sleeps  and  all  is  hushed,"  and  the  shepherd's 
whistle  shoots  across  tne  interminable  heath,  to  give  warning  that 
the  wolf  is  upon  his  walk,  the  owl  and  the  bat  stretch  their  noise- 
less wing,  and,  in  administering  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  find 
health  and  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  Haunted  castles, 
ruined  battlements,  falling  towers,  and  noisome  caverns,  are  the 
choice  abodes  of  these  nocturnal  marauders;  and  to  such  associ- 
ations are  these  animals  indebted  for  the  unamiable  character  they 
have  obtained  among  their  biped  historians;  but  from  their  physi- 
cal or  noxious  powers  man  has  nothing  in  reality  to  fear — on  the 
contrary,  much  innocent  amusement  is  afforded  by  the  observa- 
tion of  their  natural  habits,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  busy 
hum  of  animated  nature  is  settling  into  repose,  soft  evening  ap- 
proaching and  spreading  her  gossamer  mantle  over  the  objects  of 
external  sense,  the  dense  foliage,  the  mountain  swell,  and  the  ethe- 
real blue,  commingle  in  the  crepuscule. 

From  the  foregoing  very  brief  and  limited  view  of  the  economy 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  we  are  led  to  reflect  with 
no  small  degree  of  surprise  on  the  almost  Vandal  lethargy  with 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  appear  to  view  the  immense  and  end- 
less resources  derivable  from  the  study  of  natural  history.  This 
pursuit  is  recommended  to  us  not  only  by  the  solid  advantages  it 
possesses  on  the  score  of  utility,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  truth, 
and  purity  of  thought,  with  which  the  mind  is  so  strongly  imbued 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  unsophisticated  works  of  nature,  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  creative  power.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  fluctuating  history  of  the  human  species,  fur- 
nish us  with  some  bright  examples  of  the  reverse  picture;  and  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  rare  geniuses  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared  upon  the  stage,  who,  gifted  with  the  highest  intel- 
lectual endowments,  appear  to  have  been  expressly  formed  by 
nature  for  the  interpretation  of  her  laws.  Passing  by  for  the  pre- 
sent the  names  of  a  galaxy  of  worthies  who  have  long  rested  with 
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the  glorious  dead,  we  may  confidently  refer,  as  a  living  example, 
to  him,  the  titles  of  whose  works  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article; 
who,  for  untiring  zeal,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  devotedness  of 
heart,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  devotee  of  that  goddess 
who  disclaims  all  cabinet  courtship,  and  who  may  be  wooed  with 
success  only  at  the  foot  of  those  altars  sacred  to  her  own  cause. 
The  name  of  Audubon,  already  enrolled  in  the  records  of  im- 
perishable fame,  will  descend  unsullied  to  the  remotest  posterity; 
will  live  and  flourish,  when  the  insignificant  few  of  his  contempo- 
raries, whose  jealousies  urged  them  to  reckless  efforts  to  despoil 
him  of  his  dearly  purchased  honours,  shall  long  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  oblivion  of  things  that  never  were.  Our  readers  are, 
most  of  them,  doubtless,  familiar  with  the  first  volumes  of  both  of 
his  unrivalled  works,  the  "  Birds  of  America,"  and  the  interesting 
letter  press  entitled  *•  Ornithological  Biography."  It  is  the  object 
of  the  following  pages  to  introduce  to  our  author's  compatriots 
the  second  volumes  of  those  works.  We  enter  upon  this  subject 
fully  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  aware  that  trans- 
Atlantic  arbiters  of  taste  and  science  have  already  wielded  abler 
E5ns  in  the  same  cause.  On  opening  his  volumes  of  Ornithological 
iography,  the  reader  is  charmed  with  the  vein  of  active  benevo- 
lence displayed  towards  the  objects  of  his  research,  whom  our 
author  is  ever  disposed  to  view  with  a  partial  eye,  as  the  com- 
panions of  his  early  youth,  and  as  friends  of  matui'er  age :  not  less 
striking  is  the  fervent  piety  which  breathes  through  all  his  pages, 
together  with  a  keen  sensibility  to  favours  conferred,  evinced  in 
his  frequent  and  liberal  acknowledgments  to  his  early  patrons. 

The  volume  before  us,  like  its  predecessor,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  dry  details  of  the  scientific  descriptions  of  the  objects 
so  beautifully  depicted  in  his  great  work ;  each  species  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  habits  of  the  individuals, 
presented  in  a  style  so  familiar,  easy,  and  accurate,  as  to  bring 
the  reader  into  the  actual  presence  of,  and  render  him  personally 
acquainted  with  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  animal  creation; 
thus  furnishing  a  feast  of  reason  adapted  equally  to  the  taste  of 
the  uninitiated  and  to  the  most  profound.  Each  consecutive  num- 
ber, consisting  of  five  plates,  is  followed  by  an  episode,  containing 
novel  and  interesting  views  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
thinly  settled  portions  of  our  countr\%  liberally  interspersed  with 
curious  anecdotes,  derived  from  his  intercourse  with  semi-civilized 
man,  and  occasional  representations  of  natural  scenery,  unsur- 
passed in  beauty  in  the  dreams  of  romance.  These  little  histories, 
which  were  originally  introduced  into  his  volumes  of  text  with 
the  view  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  scientific  details,  or  for  the 
amusement  of  the  general  reader,  have  now  become  important 
scraps  of  our  author's  Biography,  and  are  perused  with  pleasure 
and  profit  by  all  descriptions  of  persons ;  they  are  in  fact  replete 
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with  information  of  a  most  important  nature  in  several  depart' 
ments  of  science,  besides  enabling  us  to  estimate  at  their  true 
value  the  labours  and  almost  unparalleled  exertions  of  a  successful 
and  enthusiastic  devotee  in  science.  The  present  volume  presents 
us  with  the  following  attractions  of  this  kind — ^The  Runaway — 
The  Lost  One— The  Force  of  the  Waters— The  Squatters  of  the 
Mississippi — ^The  Squatters  of  Labrador — Death  of  a  Pirate— 
A  Ball  in  Newfoundland — The  Live-oakers — Spring-garden — St* 
John's  River  in  Florida— The  Florida  Keys— The  Turtlers— The 
Burning  of  the  Forests — A  Moose  hunt— Journey  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Maine — The  Bay  of  Fundy — Cod  Fishing — ^The  Mer- 
chant of  Savannah — Kentucky  Barbicue  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Among  so  many  interesting  chapters  possessing  each  its  pecu- 
liar attractions,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  selection.  The 
"  abjurers  of  strong  liquors"  will  be  gratified  with  our  author's 
notice  of  the  temperance  and  morality  of  the  Maine  Lumberers; 
all  must  be  pleased  with  his  highly  graphic  and  interesting  histoiy 
of  the  Squatters  of  the  Mississippi.  His  occasional  observations 
on  various  animals,  not  the  immediate  objects  of  his  research,  have 
added  numerous  and  highly  important  facts  to  the  North  Anoeri- 
can  Fauna:  his  remarks  on  the  ground  squirrel  we  found  original 
and  interesting,  and  we  can  refer  our  zoological  readers  with 

lat  confidence  to  page  370  of  the  present  volume,  for  the  very 

t,  if  not  the  only  complete  account  extant  of  the  curious  habitl 
of  the  four  species  of  "  sea  turtle"  which  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  In  its  perusal  we  were  equally  surprised  and  dfr> 
lighted  at  the  great  mass  of  valuable  and  interesting  material  that 
his  untiring  research  had  enabled  him  to  accumulate  from  personal 
investigation.  Mr.  A.  has  thus  supplied  a  most  important  deside- 
ratum  in  the  natural  history  of  these  animals.  Nor  is  the  descrro- 
tive  talent  of  our  author  limited  to  the  illustration  of  animal  life; 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  which  he  has  so  beautifully  and  accuratdhr 
delineated  in  all  the  freshness  of  living  nature,  he  always  reganu 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  their  indissoluble  association  wiA  the 
cherished  objects  of  his  research  is  so  well  calculated  to  insjnxe. 

The  "  sweet  briar,"  about  which  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat  it 
seen  to  perform  its  whimsical  gesticulations,  is  thus  pleasingly 
noticed,  page  226: — 

**  This  shmb  is  very  generally  distributed  in  the  United  States.  I  have  fiyond  ft 
fVom  Louisiana  to  the  extremities  of  Nova  Scotia,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  ail 
ftr  in  the  interior  as  I  have  travelled.  The  delicious  odour  of  its  leaves  never  fkib 
to  gratify  the  person  who  brushes  through  patches  of  it,  while  the  delicate  tints  of 
its  flowers  remind  one  of  the  loveliness  of  female  beautv  in  its  purest  and  mofll 
Uooming  state.  Truly  a  ^  sioeet  Aoms"  must  be  the  nest  that  is  placed  in  an  egkm- 
tine  bower,  and  happy  must  be  the  bird  that  in  the  midst  of  fragrance  is  cheered  by 
the  warble  of  her  ever  loving  mate." 

Similar  proofs  of  a  chaste  imagination  not  unfrequentl^  embel- 
lish his  pages,  together  with  occasional  scraps  of  poetic  prose. 
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that  would  do  honour  to  the  lyre  of  Ossian.  We  were  struck  with 
the  following  lines  occurring  at  page  571,  when  noticing  his  first 
approach  to  the  shores  of  Labrador,  during  his  pilgrimage  to  that 
inclement  land,  in  July  1833. 

**Tbe  thick  fog  rolled  around  us  impelled  by  the  chill  breeze  of  the  east  Moun- 
tains high  and  bteak  we  knew  were  near,  but  as  yet  the  landscape  was  concealed 
from  our  view :  at  length  the  mist  disperses,  reft  by  the  northern  blasts,  the  sun  ap- 
pears riding  among  the  fleeting  vapours,  and  now  the  curtain  rises,  when  lo!  what 
a  magnificent  prospect  presents  itself!  Craggy  cliffs,  with  masses  of  snow  still 
hanging  on  their  sides,  and  firom  whose  summits,  under  sheets  of  ice,  cataracts  rush 
in  fury  towards  the  plain.  The  dismal  table  lands  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
beautiful  verdure  below.  Turning  toward  the  south-west,  where  lay  my  cherished 
land,  I  beheld  the  precipitous  shores  of  Newfoundland,  with  masses  of  ice  between, 
fixed  to  the  foundations  of  the  deep,  their  ever  changing  prismatic  tints  dazzling 
the  eye.  But  hark !  the  song  of  the  shore-lark  fills  the  air  as  the  warbler  mounts  oo 
high/' 

But  it  is  Quite  impossible  to  convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  mtrinsic  beauties  of  these  episodal  illustrations,  by  an 
isolated  extract  from  any  one  of  them.  Justice  to  our  author  re- 
quires that  we  should  quote  at  least  one  in  his  own  style;  we  have 
chosen  that  which  occurs  at  page  397 — "  The  Burning  of  the  Fo- 
rests." The  simple  language  of  the  woodsman  is  truly  affecting. 

*'With  what  pleasure  have  I  seated  myself  by  the  blazing  fire  of  some  lonely 
cabin,  when,  faint  with  fatigue,  and  chilled  with  the  pierdng  blast,  I  had  forced 
my  way  to  it  through  the  drifted  snows  that  covered  the  face  of  the  country  as  with 
a  mantle!  The  aroctionate  mother  is  hushing  her  dear  babe  to  repose,  while  a 
group  of  sturdy  children  surround  their  fkther,  who  has  just  returned  firom  the  chase, 
and  deposited  on  the  rough  flooring  of  his  hut  the  varied  game  which  he  has  pro- 
cured. The  great  back-log,  that  with  some  difficulty  has  beien  rdled  into  the  ampU 
chimney,  urged,  as  it  were,  by  lighted  pieces  of  pine,  sends  forth  a  Uaw  of  light 
over  the  happv  fkmily.  The  dogs  of  the  hunter  are  already  licking  away  the  trick- 
ling waters  of  the  thawing  icicles  that  sparkle  over  their  snaggy  coats,  and  the  com- 
fort-loving cat  is  busied  in  passing  her  nirry  paws  over  each  ear,  or  wkOi  her  rough 
tongue  smoothing  her  glossy  coat 

M  How  delightml  to  me  has  it  been,  when,  kindly  received  and  hospitably  tieated 
under  such  a  roof)  bv  persons  whose  nieans  were  as  scan^  as  thdr  generosity  was 
great,  I  have  entered  into  conversation  with  them  respectmg  subjects  of  interest  to 
me,  and  received  gratifying  information.  When  the  humble  but  plentiful  repast 
was  ended,  the  mcSher  woiud  take  from  the  shelf  the  Book  of  books,  and  mildly  re- 
quest the  attention  of  her  fiunily  while  the  father  read  aloud  a  chapter.  Then  to 
Heaven  would  ascend  their  humble  prayers,  and  a  good.night  would  be  bidden  to 
all  friends  for  and  near.  How  comfortably  have  I  laid  my  wearied  frame  on  the 
bufialo  hide,  and  covered  me  with  the  furry  skin  of  some  huge  bear!  How  pleasing 
have  been  my  dreams  of  home  and  happiness,  as  I  there  lay  secure  fh>m  danger, 
and  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

**  I  recollect  that  once  while  in  the  State  of  Maine,  I  passed  such  a  night  as  I  have  • 
described.  Next  morning  the  face  of  nature  was  obscured  by  the  heavy  rains  that 
fell  in  torrents,  and  my  generous  host  begged  me  to  remain  in  such  pressing  terms, 
that  I  was  weU  content  to  accept  his  oflcr.  Breakfast  over,  the  business  of  the  day 
commenced:  the  spinning  wheels  went  round,  and  the  boys  employed  themselves, 
one  in  searching  for  knowledge,  another  in  attempting  to  solve  some  ticklish  arith- 
metical problem.  In  a  comer  lay  the  dogs  dreaming  of  plunder,  while  close  to  the 
ashes  stood  grimalkin  seriously  purring  in  concert  with  the  wheels.  The  hunter 
and  I  seated  ourselves  each  on  a  stool,  while  the  matron  looked  afler  her  domestic 
arrangements. 

***Pu8s,*  quoth  the  Dame,  *get  away;  you  told  me  last  night  of  this  day*s  rain. 
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and  I  fear  you  may  now  ^ve  us  worse  news  with  tricky  paws.*  Puss  accordingly 
went  off,  leaped  on  a  bed,  and  rolling  herself  in  a  ball,  composed  herself  for  a  com- 
fortable nap.  I  asked  the  husband  what  his  wife  meant  by  what  she  had  just  said. 
*  The  goodwoman,'  said  he,  *  has  some  curious  notions  at  times,  and  she  believes,  I 
think,  in  the  ways  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  Now,  her  talk  to  the  cat  refers  to  the 
fires  of  the  woous  around  us,  and  although  they  have  happened  long  ago,  she  fears 
them  quite  as  much  as  ever,  and  indeed  she  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  have  good  reason 
to  dread  them,  as  they  have  brought  us  many  calamities.*  Having  read  of  the  great 
fires  to  which  my  host  alluded,  and  fi'equently  observed  with  sorrow  the  mournful 
state  of  the  forests,  I  felt  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  causes  by  which  these 
direfiil  effects  had  been  produced.  I  therefore  requested  him  to  give  me  an  account 
of  the  events  resulting  fi*om  those  fires  which  he  had  witnessed.  Willingly  he  at 
once  went  on  nearly  as  follows: — 

**  •  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  larch  or  hackmitack  trees  were  nearly  all 
killed  by  insects.    This  took  place  in  what  hereabouts  is  called  the  *  black  soft 
growth*  land,  that  is  the  spruce,  pine,  and  all  other  firs.  The  destruction  of  the  trees 
was  effected  by  the  insects  cutting  the  leaves,  and  you  must  know,  that  although 
other  trees  are  not  killed  by  the  loss  of  their  leaves,  the  evergreens  always  are.  Some 
few  years  afler  this  destruction  of  the  larch,  the  same  insects  attacked  the  spruces, 
pines,  and  other  firs,  in  such  a  manner,  that  before  half  a  dozen  years  were  over, 
they  began  to  fall,  and,  tumbling  in  all  directions,  they  covered  the  whole  country 
witn  matted  masses.  You  may  suppose  that,  when  partially  dried  or  seasoned,  they 
would  prove  capital  fiiel,  as  well  as  supplies  for  the  devouring  flames  which  acci- 
dentally, or  perhaps  by  intention,  aflerwards  raged  over  the  country,  and  continued 
burning  at  intervals  for  years,  in  many  places  stopping  all  communication  by  the 
roads,  the  resinous  nature  of  the  firs  being  of  course  best  fitted  to  ensure  and  keep 
up  the  burning  of  the  deep  beds  of  dry  leaves  or  of  the  other  trees.* — Here  I  begged 
him  to  give  me  some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  insects  which  had  caused  such  havoc. 
"  *  The  insects,*  said  he,  *  were,  in  their  caterpillar  form,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  as  green  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  they  fed  on,  when  they 
committed  their  ravages.  I  must  tell  you  also,  that  in  most  of  the  places  over  which 
the  fire  passed,  a  new  growth  of  wood  has  already  sprung  up,  of  what  we  lumberers 
call  hard  wood,  which  consists  of  all  other  sorts  but  pine  or  fir;  and  I  have  always 
remarked  that  wherever  the  first  natural  growth  of  a  forest  is  destroyed,  either  by 
the  axe,  the  hurricane,  or  the  fire,  there  springs  up  spontaneously  another  of  quite 
a  different  kind.*   I  af  ain  stopped  my  host  to  mquire  if  he  knew  the  method  or  na- 
ture of  the  first  kindlmg  of  the  fires. 

*'  •  Why,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  there  arc  different  opinions  about  tliis.  Many  believe  that 
the  Indians  did  it,  either  to  be  the  better  able  to  kill  the  game,  or  to  punish  their 
enemies  the  Pale-faces.  My  opinion,  howev^p,  is  different;  and  I  derive  it  Grom  my 
experience  in  the  woods  as  a  lumberer.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  fires  began 
by  the  accidental  fiill  of  a  dry  trunk  against  another,  when  their  rubbing  together, 
especially  as  many  of  them  are  covered  with  resin,  would  produce  fire.  Trie  dry 
l^ives  on  the  ground  are  at  once  kindled,  next  the  twigs  and  branches,  when  nothing 
but  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

**  *  In  some  instances,  owing  to  the  wind,  the  destructive  element  approached  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  woods  so  rapidly  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
escape.  In  some  parts,  indeed,  hundreds  of  families  were  obliged  to  flee  from  their 
homes,' leaving  all  they  had  behind  them,  and  here  and  there  some  of  the  affrighted 
fiigitives  were  burnt  aSive.* 

"At  this  moment  a  rush  of  wind  came  down  the  chimney,  blowing  the  blaze  of 
the  fire  towards  the  room.  The  wife  and  daughter,  imagining  for  a  moment  that 
the  woods  were  again  on  fire,  made  for  the  door,  but  the  husband,  explaining  the 
cause  of  their  terror,  they  resumed  their  work. 

**  *  Poor  things,*  said  the  lumberer,  *  I  dare  say  that  what  I  have  told  you  brincfs 
sad  recollections  to  the  minds  of  my  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  who,  with  myself^ 
had  to  fly  from  our  home,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fires.*  I  felt  so  interested  in  his 
relation  of  the  causes  of  the  burnings,  that  1  asked  him  to  describe  to  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  misfortunes  at  the  time.  *  If  Prudence  and  Polly,*  said  be  *  looking 
towuds  his  wife  and  dan^ter,  wiU  promise  to  sit  still,  should  another  poff  of  smoke 
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come  down  the  chimney,  I  will  do  bo.*   The  good  natured  smile  with  which  he  ac- 
companied this  remark,  elicited  a  return  from  the  women,  and  he  proceeded: — 

**  *  It  is  a  difficult  thing,  Sir,  to  describe,  but  1  will  do  my  best  to  make  your  time 
pass  pleasantly.  We  were  sound  asleep  one  nisrht,  in  a  cabm  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  this,  when  about  two  hours  before  day,  the  snorting  of  the  horses  and  lowing 
of  the  cattle  which  I  had  ranging  in  the  wopds  suddenly  wakened  us.  I  took  yon 
rifle,  and  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  beast  had  caused  the  hubbub,  when  I  was 
struck  by  the  glare  of  light  reflected  on  all  the  trees  before  me,  as  far  as  I  could  see 
through  the  woods.  My  horses  were  leaping  about,  snorting  loudly,  and  the  cattle 
ran  among  them  with  their  tails  raised  straight  over  their  backs.  On  going  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  I  plainly  heard  the  crackling  made  by  the  burning  brushwood, 
and  saw  the  flames  coming  towards  us  in  a  far  extended  line.  I  ran  to  the  house, 
told  my  wife  to  dress  herself  and  the  child  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  take  the  little 
money  we  had,  while  I  managed  to  catch  and  saddle  the  two  best  horses.  AU  this 
was  done  in  a  very  short  time,  for  I  guessed  that  every  moment  was  precious  to  us. 
^  *  We  then  mounted,  and  made  on  from  the  fire.  My  wife,  who  is  an  excellent 
rider,  stuck  close  to  mo;  my  daughter,  who  was  then  a  small  child,  I  took  in  one 
arm.  When  making  off  as  I  said,  I  looked  back  and  saw  that  the  frightful  blaze 
was  cloae  upon  us,  and  had  already  laid  hold  of  the  house.  By  good  luck,  there  was 
a  horn  attached  to  my  hunting  clothes,  and  I  blew  it,  to  bring  after  us,  if  possible, 
the  remainder  of  my  live  stock,  as  well  as  the  dogs.  The  cattle  followed  for  a  while; 
but,  before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  they  all  ran  as  if  mad  through  the  woods,  and  that. 
Sir,  was  the  last  of  them.  My  dogs,  too,  although  at  all  other  times  extremely  tract- 
able, ran  aflcr  the  deer  that  in  bodies  sprung  before  us,  as  if  fully  aware  of  the  death 
that  was  so  rapidly  approaching. 

**  *  We  heard  blasts  from  the  horns  of  our  neighbours,  as  we  proceeded,  and  knew 
that  they  were  in  the  same  predicament  Intent  on  striving  to  the  utmost  to  pre- 
serve our  lives,  I  thought  of  a  large  lake,  some  miles  off,  which  might  possibly  check 
the  flames;  and,  urging  my  wife  to  whip  up  her  horse,  we  set  off  at  full  speed,  mak- 
ing the  best  way  we  could  over  the  fallen  trees  and  the  brush  heaps,  which  lay  like 
BO  many  articles  placed  on  purpose  to  keep  up  the  terrific  fires  that  advanced  with 
a  broacl  front  upon  us. 

"  *■  By  this  time  we  could  feel  the  heat;  and  we  were  afraid  that  our  horses  would 
drop  every  instant  A  singular  kind  of  breeze  was  passing  over  our  heads,  and  the 
glare  of  the  atmosphere  shone  over  the  day  light  I  was  sensible  of  a  slight  faint- 
ness,  and  my  wife  looked  pale.  The  heat  had  produced  such  a  flush  in  the  child*! 
face,  that  when  she  turned  towards  either  of  us,  our  grief  and  perplexity  were  greatly 
increased.  Ten  miles,  you  know,  are  soon  gone  ov^r  on  swin  horses;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  when  we  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake,  covered  with  sweat  and  quite 
exhausted,  our  hearts  failed  us.  The  heat  of  the  smoke  was  insufferable,  and  sheets 
of  blazing  fire  flew  over  us  in  a  nftnner  beyond  belief.  We  reached  the  shores, 
however,  coasted  the  lake  for  a  while,  and  got  round  to  the  lee  side.  There  we  gave 
up  our  horses,  which  we  never  saw  again.  Down  among  the  rushes  we  plunged  by 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  laid  ourselves  flat,  to  wait  the  chance  of  escaping  from 
being  burnt  or  devoured.    The  water  refreshed  us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  coolness. 

**  *  On  went  the  fire,  rushing  and  crashing  through  the  woods.  Such  a  sight  may 
we  never  see !  The  heavens  themselves,  I  thought,  were  frightened,  for  all  above  us 
was  a  red  glare,  mixed  with  clouds  of  smoke,  rolling  and  sweeping  away.  Our  bo- 
dies were  cool  enough,  but  our  heads  were  scorching,  and  the  child,  who  now  seemed 
to  understand  the  matter,  cried  so  as  nearly  to  break  our  hearts. 

"  *  The  day  passed  on,  and  wc  became  hungry.  Many  wild  beasts  came  plunging 
into  the  water  beside  us,  and  others  swam  across  to  our  side  and  stood  still.  Al- 
though faint  and  weary,  I  managed  to  shoot  a  porcupine,  and  we  all  tasted  its  flesh. 
The  night  passed  I  cannot  tell  you  how.  Smouldering  fires  covered  the  ground, 
and  the  trees  stood  like  pillars  of  fire,  or  fell  across  each  other.  The  stifling  and 
sickening  smoke  still  rushed  over  us,  and  the  burnt  cinders  and  ashes  fell  thick 
about  us.  How  we  got  through  that  night  I  really  cannot  tell,  for  about  some  of  it 
I  remember  nothing.*  Here  the  hunter  paused,  and  took  breath.  The  recital  of  his 
adventure  seemed  to  have  exhausted  him.  His  wife  proposed  that  we  should  have 
a  bowl  of  milk,  and  the  daughter  having  handed  it  to  us,  we  each  took  a  draught 
**  *  Now,*  said  he,  *  I  wiU  proceed.   Towards  morning,  although  the  heat  did  not 
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ibate,  the  Bmoko  became  leta,  and  blasts  of  fresh  air  sometimei  made  their  way  lo 
us.  When  morning  came,  all  was  calm,  but  a  dismal  smoke  still  filled  the  air,  and 
the  smell  seemed  worse  than  ever.  We  were  now  cooled  enough,  and  shivered  ae 
if  in  an  ague  fit;  so  we  removed  from  the  water,  and  went  up  to  a  burning  lew, 
where  we  wanned  ourselves.  What  was  to  become  of  us  I  did  not  know.  My  wiSi 
hugged  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  wept  bitterly;  but  God  had  preserved  na  through 
the  worst  of  tlie  danger,  and  the  flames  had  ^one  past,  so  I  thought  it  would  be 
both  ungrateful  to  Him,  and  unmanly  to  despair  now.  Hunger  once  more  preeeed 
upon  us,  but  this  was  easily  remedied.  Scvcial  deer  were  still  standing  in  the  water, 
up  to  the  head,  and  I  shot  one  of  them.  Some  of  its  flesh  was  soon  roaated;  and, 
after  eating  it,  we  felt  wonderfully  strengthened. 

**  *  By  this  time  the  blaze  of  the  fire  was  beyond  our  sight,  although  the  ground 
was  still  burning  in  many  places,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  go  among  ue  burnt  treea. 
After  resting  a  while,  and  trimming  ourselves,  we  prepared  to  commence  our  march. 
Taking  up  Uic  child,  I  led  the  way  over  the  hot  ground  and  rocks;  and,  after  two 
weary  days  and  nights,  during  which  we  shifled  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  we 
at  last  reached  the  *  hard  womIs,*  which  had  been  ftee  of  the  fire.  Soon  afler  we 
came  to  a  house,  where  we  were  kindly  treated  for  a  while.  Since  then.  Sir,  I  hare 
worked  hard  and  constantly  as  a  lumberer;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  here  we  are  saft^ 
sound,  and  happy  V  ** 

But  returning  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  work  before 
us,  or  the  biographical  description  of  the  one  hundred  and  two 
species  figured  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  "  Birds  of  America."  Our  author 
notifies  his  patrons  that  in  his  scientific  arrangement  he  has  adopt- 
ed, with  occasional  slight  alterations,  the  nomenclature  of  his 
friend  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Since  the  publication  of  his  last 
volumes  he  has  received  many  gratifying  proofs  of  the  increasing 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  native  countrymen,  and  at  present 
numbers  sixty-three  American  names  on  his  subscription  list,  in- 
cluding all  the  most  eminent  scientific  and  literary  institutions  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  &c.,  who 
are  all  proud  to  enrol  his  name  on  their  lists  of  members. 

Several  of  the  state  legislatures,  emulating  the  liberal  example 
set  by  the  United  States  Congress,  have  extended  to  him  their  pa^ 
tronage.  That  he  may  meet  with  similar  encouragement  in  every 
state  of  our  Union,  is  the  cordial  wilh  of  every  one  truly  solicit- 
ous for  the  scientific  reputation  of  our  country;  and  is  no  more 
than  so  much  genius,  enterprise,  and  virtue  is  entitled  to.  Narrow 
and  heartless  must  be  the  policy  of  such  of  his  contemporaries 
whose  rancorous  jealousies  could  urge  them  on  to  the  defamation 
and  persecution  of  an  author,  who  has  been  honoured  with  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  every 
civilized  community. 

To  Audubon,  success  in  an  enterprise  so  near  and  dear  to  his 
heart,  in  which  all  his  earthly  hopes  and  happiness  are  centred; 
and  in  which  he  has  already  exhausted  the  orightest  era  in  life's 
short  span,  is  far  from  being  an  object  of  ambition,  or  a  profes- 
sional luxury  only — his  all  is  embarked  in  the  frail  vessel  oipublic 
K tronage,  and  with  it  he  must  needs  sink  or  swim.  .It  has  already 
en  justly  remarked, — "  Our  author  is  not  alone  in  life,  and  is  a 
9ian  of  strong  family  afiections.    But  happily  those  nearest  his 
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heart  are  as  enthusiastic  in  the  love  of  natural  science  as  himself, 
and  are  all  willing  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  beloved  husband  and 
venerated  father.  He  has  derived  all  along  much  assistance  from 
their  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  now  that  one-half  of  the 
illustrations  is  published,  the  list  of  subscribers  already  gives  as- 
surance of  success.  America  may  well  be  proud  of  him,  and  he 
gratefully  records  the  kindness  he  has  experienced  from  so  many 
of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  In  his  own  fame  he  is  just  and 
generous  to  all  who  excel  in  the  same  studies;  not  a  particle  of 
jealousy  is  in  his  composition."  During  his  last  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1832  and  1833,  our  author  once  more  overrun  the  whole 
Atlantic  sea  board,  in  order  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  birds 
of  America,  which,  besides  the  addition  to  our  Fauna  of  several 
new  species,  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  numerous  facts  and 
observations,  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of  hid 
ulterior  operations. 

And  where,  we  would  ask,  is  there  another  naturalist,  who,  like 
Audubon,  can  follow  up  the  minute  details  of  his  subjects,  and 
complete  their  entire  history  from  personal  observations,  not  car- 
ried on  in  the  cabinet,  poring  over  the  exploded  lucubrations  of 
his  predecessors,  but  pushed  to  the  very  extremities  of  our  widely 
extended  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  sea  of  Labra- 
dor, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  far  West 

In  preparing  the  materials  for  the  present  volumes,  he  assures  us 
that  he  has  continued  to  limit  himself  to  the  particulars  which  he 
has  been  able  to  gather  in  the  course  of  a  life  chiefly  spent  in  stu- 
dying the  birds  of  his  native  land,  where  he  has  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  contemplating  their  manners,  and  in  admuing  the 
manifestations  of  the  glorious  perfections  of  their  Omnipotent  Crea- 
tor! 

**  There,  anlid  the  tall  gtaet  of  the  ftr  extended  prairies  of  the  west,  in  the  solemii 
Ibfests  of  the  north,  on  tht  heights  of  the  midland  mountains,  by  the  shores  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  on  the  b<wom  of  the  vast  lakes  and  magnificent  rivers,  have  I 
■ought  to  search  out  the  things  which  have  been  hidden  since  the  creation  of  thii 
wondrous  world,  or  seen  only  by  the  naked  Indian,  who  has,  for  unknown  ages, 
dwelt  in  the  gorgeous  but  melancholy  wilderness.  Who  is  the  stranger  to  my  own 
dear  oountry,  that  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  of  its  primeval 
woods — of  the  glory  of  those  columnar  trunks,  that  for  centuries  have  waved  in  the 
breeze  and  resided  the  shock  of  the  tempest— of  the  vast  bays  of  our  AUantic  coasts, 
replenished  by  thousands  of  streams,  differing  m  magnitude,  as  difier  the  stars  that 
sparkle  in  the  expanse  of  the  pure  heavens — of  the  diversity  of  aspect  in  our  west- 
em  plains,  our  sandy  southern  shores,  interspersed  with  reedy  swamps,  and  the 
eliflfs  that  protect  our  eastern  coasts — of  the  rapid  currents  of  the  Mexican  Gul^ 
and  the  rushing  tide-streams  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — of  our  oocan-lakos,  our  mighty 
rivers,  our  thundering  cataracts,  our  majestic  mountains.,  rearing  their  snowy  hea«is 
into  the  calm  regions  of  the  clear,  cold  sky. 

**  Would  that  I  could  delineate  to  you  the  varied  featves  of  that  loved  land! 
But,  unwiDing,  as  I  always  am,  to  attempt  the  description  of  objects  foeyeud  my 
comprehension,  ^ou  will,  1  hope,  allow  me  to  tell  you  aU  that  I  know  of  those  which 
I  have  admired  m  youth  and  studied  in  manhood — for  the  acquisition  of  which  I 
hiye  braved  the  enervating  beats  of  the  south,  and  the  ormikiping  oekb  t»f  the  Berth, 
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penetrated  the  tangled  cane-swamp,  thrid  the  dubious  trail  of  the  silent  forest,  pad^ 
died  my  frail  canoe  in  the  creeks  of  the  marshy  shore,  and  swept  in  my  gallant  bark 
o'er  the  swelling  waves  of  the  ocean." 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
our  animated  author  is  seldom  caught  in  the  croaking  mood ;  he 
nevertheless  opens  the  second  volume  with  the  description  of  the 
Raven — a  bird  sacred  to  fabulous  history,  and  possessing  no  very 
amiable  character ;  he  loses  nothing,  certainly,  in  sitting  for  his 
portrait  before  a  master  hand.  We  now  recognise  in  him,  dispo- 
sitions and  habits  as  respectable  as  they  are  venerable,  and  which 
fully  entitle  him  to  the  honour  here  reserved  for  him.  But  the  limit- 
ed space  to  which  our  observations  are  necessarily  restricted,  will 
not  i^ermit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  many  remarkable  beauties  and 
curious  features  which  present  themselves  in  this  department  of 
the  work ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  necessary  to  adhere  very  closely  to 
any  particular  order  or  arrangement  We  may  safely  refer  to  his 
description  of  the  Turkey-buzzard,  as  peculiarly  graphic,  and  in 
many  points  highly  important  in  a  physiological  view. 

Mr.  Audubon  has  been  highly  censured  for  some  original  ob- 
servations on  thepower  of  smelling  in  this  species,  and  published 
formerly  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuig. 
There  were  not  wanting  some  closet  naturalists,  who,  wedded  to 
old  prejudices,  boldly  impugned  the  veracity  of  his  statements. 
Their  entire  correctness,  however,  and  strict  unison  with  natuiv, 
has  been  subsequently  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion, by  the  institution  of  a  series  of  laboured  and  careful  experi- 
ments, performed  under  the  auspices  of  disinterested  persons,  and 
witnessed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  and  most 
of  the  professors  in  the  Medical  School  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Every 
one  whose  mind  is  open  to  conviction,  is  now  satisfied  of  the  fact 
first  announced  by  Mr.  Audubon,  that  the  turkey-buzzard  is  direct- 
ed to  his  food  by  the  power  of  vision,  and  not  by  the  faculty  of 
smelling,  which  exists  indeed  in  rather  an  inferior  degree  in  these 
animals ; — thus  casting  back  upon  its  source  the  foul  aspersions  of 
ignorance  or  malice. 

In  the  history  of  the  Goshawk,  at  page  243,  we  are  furnished 
with  a  curious  instance  of  animal  cunning,  or  "  savoir  faire." 

"  Towards  evening  of  the  samo  day,  I  saw  one  abandoning  its  course  to  gi?e 
chase  to  a  large  flock  of  Crow  black-birds,  then  crossing  the  river.  The  hawk  ap- 
proached them  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  when  the  black-birds  rushed  toge- 
ther BO  closely  that  the  flock  looked  like  a  dusky  ball  passing  through  the  air ;  on 
reaching  the  mass,  he,  with  the  pfreatest  case,  seized  first  one,  then  another,  and 
another,  givin?  each  a  squeeze  with  his  talons,  and  suffering  it  to  drop  upon  the 
water.  In  this  manner  he  had  procured  four  or  five  before  the  poor  birds  reached 
the  woods,  into  which  they  instantly  plunged,  when  he  gave  up  the  chase,  swept 
over  the  water  in  graceful  curves,  and  picked  up  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  carrying' 
each  bird  singly  to  the  shore. 

"  Reader,  is  this  instinct  or  reason  ?** 

We  answer,  reason  certainly:  instances  of  similar  action  to  the 
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above  are  innumerable  in  the  brute,  creation ;  and  if  similar  de- 
monstrations of  rational  and  thinking  faculties  are  observed  to 
occur  both  in  man  and  brute,  on  what  principle  of  logic  are  we 
to  designate  them  by  different  names  ? 

"  Tte  comparison  of  two  ideas  brought  together  into  the  brain 
is  called  reason.  The  relation  perceived  by  the  comparison  is 
caXHeA  judgment;  the  integrity  of  which  depends  upon  the  healthy 
constitution  of  the  brain."  nailer. 

Close  observation  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  animal 
creation  has  convinced  us,  that  the  operations  of  the  brain,  the 
material  instrument  of  thought  both  in  men  and  animals,  where 
similar  faculties  co-exist,  are  similar  in  kind ;  and  the  intellectual 
faculties  in  both  differing  only  in  number  and  intensity — differences 
depending  on  the  physical  organization,  and  demonstrable  by  the 
scalpel  of  the  anatomist  Who  has  not  observed  the  facility  with 
which  wild  animals  are  ensnared  in  new  countries  when  first 
visited  by  the  "lord  of  the  creation?"  and  yet  how  soon  does  their 
experience  teach  them  the  numerous  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed  under  the  obdurate  rule  of  man:  Uiey  gradually  become 
more  cautious  and  wary,  until  at  length  they  are  enabled,  by 
counter  contrivances,  to  oppose  the  most  cunning  devices,  and 
finally  to  baffle  all  our  ingenuity.  This  knowledge,  the  fruit  of 
experience,  appears  to  be  communicabfe  from  the  old  to  the 
young! 

But,  to  return  to  our  author — whose  reasonings  have  always 
facts  and  observations  for  a  basis.  His  accurate,  and,  we  may 
say,  personal  acquaintance  with  the  feathered  tribes,  we  have  en- 
joyea  frequent  and  various  opportunities  of  testing.  Sometimes  at 
great  distances,  by  their  mode  of  flight;  again,  when  nearer,  yet 
out  of  sight,  "  by  the  tones  of  their  voice,"  or  the  melody  of  their 
song,  were  the  various  species  recognised. 

But  the  case  of  the  white  headed  eagle  furnishes  a  striking  in- 
stance of  his  critical  acumen,  and  must  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical.    At  page  163  we  have  the  following  remarks  on  this  bird : 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  state  of  confinement  this  species  sometimes  requires  a 
long  series  of  years  before  it  attains  the  full  adult  pluma^,  by  which  it  is  so  distinctly 
characterized.  There  is  now  one  living  in  the  suburbs  of  rhiladelphia,  which  was 
eight  years  in  cominff  to  this  state  of  maturity.  Almost  every  person  who  saw  it 
in  its  brown  dress,  called  it  either  a  new  species  or  a  Golden  Eaffle!  Nay,  some  said 
that  it  must  be  the  pretended  Bird  of  Wathin^on !  A  friend  took  me  to  see  it;  I  fek 
assured  as  to  the  species,  and  told  him  that  its  head  and  bill  would  become  white,  and 
that  its  size,  which  was  rather  larger  than  common,  was  not  such  aa  to  indicate  a 
new  species." 

This  fine  specimen,  which  is  still  living  at  Mr.  M' Aran's  gar- 
den, had  been  actually  described  as  a  new  species  by  a  naturalist 
of  Philadelphia.  Yet  we  are  assured  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
experiment,  that  the  unerring  aquiline  eye  of  our  author  detected 
the  species,  and  pronounced,  with  the  certainty  of  brotherly  recog- 
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nition,  that  an  old  acquaintance  stood  before  him,  ere  he  had  ap* 
preached  within  several  feet  of  the  object;  and  although  at  the 
time  not  the  least  indication  of  a  comins  change  of  plumage  was 
apparent,  he  asserted  that  it  could  not  oe  long  before  the  usual 
characters  would  be  developed.  In  less  than  two  years  his  predic- 
tions were  verified. 

In  the  classification  of  birds,  the  distribution  of  them  into  vari- 
ous sections,  genera,  and  species,  is  frequently  attended  with  diffi- 
culty, so  close  is  the  resemblance  of  nearly  allied  species  in  many 
instances.  For  example,  the  Vireos  of  Vieillot  omer  firom  th^ 
MuscicapcB  of  authors  only  in  the  possession  of  a  shorter  and  thin- 
ner bill;  but  this  is  a  character  which  equally  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  same  species  of  diflferent  sexes  and  ages ;  how  then  are  we 
to  determine  whether  this  section  be  found^  in  general  and  per- 
manent characters,  or  in  accidental  varietvt  certainly  not  by  book 
descriptions,  or  by  the  examination  of  dried  specimens,  but  by  an 
appeal  to  nature,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  efiects  pro- 
duced on  the  habits  of  the  animal  by  certain  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture. The  case  in  question  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  our  author 
at  page  287. 

**  One  of  the  principal  differenoei  between  the  habits  of  this  and  some  other  species 
which  are  now  called  Vireos,  and  the  Fljcatohers,  is,  that  the  former  procure  their 
food  principally  by  moving  about  and  along  the  branches  or  twigs  of  the  trees,  by  light 
hope,  alternately  changing  sides,  reaching  and  securing  their  prey  by  an  elastic  ex- 
tension  of  the  legs  and  neck,  without  the  continual  snapping  or  dicking  of  the  bill  so 
common  among  the  Muscicapos  on  such  occasions,  and  that  they  seldom  make  sorties 
on  the  wing  to  an^  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  insects  on  which  they 
usually  feed.  This  habit  is  retained  until  autumn,  when,  insects  being  scarce,  tlie 
Yireo  sallies  forth  to  a  short  distance  in  pursuit  of  them,  as  they  may  c&nce  to  pass 
near  the  tree  on  which,  in  the  silent  mood  of  a  FlycatcW,  it  stands  erect,  using  the 
watchful  side-glances  peculiar  to  its  tribe,  as  it  anxiously  expects  the  pMsage  of  its 
prey.  Another  difference  is,  that  Vireos  are  generally  more  musical,  wnkj  and  gay, 
than  Flycatchers,  so  that  their  society  is  more  welcome  to  man;  and,  as  ir  fully  con- 
sciouB  of  their  superiority  in  this  respect,  and  knowing  that  they  commit  no  depreda- 
tions upon  his  fruit  or  bees,  calculated  to  arouse  his  anger,  they  oAsn  safe  him  to 
approach  with  a  carelessness  that  evidendy  proves  the  simptici^  of  their  nature.  The 
third  great  difference  between  the  Vireos  and  Flycatchers  is,  that  the  fenner  seldom, 
if  ever,  go  down  from  the  trees  to  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking;  while  the 
latter  are  often  seen  gliding  closely  over  rivers  and  pools,  from  winch  they  sip  their 
drink.  The  Vireos  quench  their  thirst  with  the  drops  of  dew  or  rain  that  adhere  to  the 
leaves  or  twigs.  I  might  add,  that  the  (juivering  motion  of  the  wings  in  FlycatdierB 
when  alight^  is  not  exhibited  by  the  Vireos,  at  least  has  never  been  observed  by  me. 
On  the  olher  hand,  the  affinity  existing  between  the  Vireos  and  Muscicape  is  indi- 
cated by  their  being  equally  possessed  m  the  power  of  regurgitation.** 

So  exclusive  a  devotee  of  nature  as  our  author  is  known  to  be, 
may  be  excused  if  he  occasionally  displays  his  want  of  book 
knowledjze.  This  is  sometimes  though  very  rarely  to  be  regretted, 
when  foUowinff  his  instructive  pages.  In  his  amusing  history  of 
our  common  Crow,  p.  821,  we  were  struck  with  the  following 
paragraph  in  reference  to  the  above  remark. 

*^  I  never  saw  a  pet  Crow  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  cannot  say  with  how 
nraeh  accuracy  they  may  imilite  the  human  veiee,  or,  faideed,  if  Ihey  possess  ihe 
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poirnr  of  imitatum  at  ill,  whieh  I  very  much  doubt,  aa  in  tlieir  natural  atatetbey  never 
evince  anv  talenta  for  mimicry;  nor  can  I  ear  If  it  poeaoia  the  thieving  pityenaitiea 
attributed  by  anthora  to  the  European  Crow. 

In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  edited 
many  years  smce  bv  the  late  Professor  B.  S.  Barton,  there  is  to  be 
found  a  most  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
crow  in  a  domestic  state,  by  that  distinguished  botanist  the  late  Mr. 
William  Bartram,  who  for  several  years  cherished  a  pet  crow  at 
his  Botanic  Garden  in  the  vicinity  of  this  cit^;  the  animal  possessed 
the  freedom  of  the  garden,  and  never  mamfested  the  least  inclina« 
tion  to  leave  his  patron.  The  whole  history  of  this  bird's  life,  as 
familiarly  detailed  by  Bartram,  is  fiiUy  worthy  of  a  reprint ;  we 
have  always  admired  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  animal 
bio^phy  on  record.  Among  the  host  of  pet  animals  which  at 
dif^rent  jperiods  of  life  it  was  our  delight  to  cherish,  we  have 
numbered  the  crow,  and  have  finequently  observed  other  specimens 
in  bondage  in  and  about  our  city;  from  which  we  can  assure  our 
author,  mat  the  species  m  question  possesses  every  just  claim 
to  his  character  as  a  thief,  a  mimic,  and  incorrigible  knave;  as 
well  as  a  noisy,  insatiable  glutton,  preferring  animal  to  vegetable 
diet 

But  however  kmdly  the  feeluigs  entertained  by  our  author  to- 
ward  the  feathered  companions  of  his  solitude,  he  appears  never 
to  have  been  addicted  to  making  living  pets  of  them  m  bondage. 
When  livinff  birds  came  into  his  possession,  he  either  soon  restor« 
ed  them  to  needom,  or  transfixed  them  with  iron  pins,  according 
to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  struggle  between  feeling  and 
interest  to  which  he  was  sometimes  subjected  on  such  occasions, 
is  well  illustrated  in  his  account  of  the  living  specimen  of  the 
Golden  Eade  with  which  he  was  presented  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Boston  Museum. 

**  He  waa  immediatnTy  conveyed  to  my  pkce  of  reaidenoe,  covered  by  a  blanket,  to 
•ave  him,  in  hia  adveraity,  firom  the  gaie  of  the  people.  I  placed  the  cage  ao  aa  to 
afod  me  a  good  view  of  the  captive,  and  I  must  acknowledge,  that  aa  I  watched  hia 
eye,  and  obMrved  his  looks  of  proud  diadain,  I  felt  towards  him  not  so  generously  as 
loQght  to  have  done.  At  timea  I  waa  half  inclined  to  restore  him  to  his  freedom,  that 
he  might  return  to  hia  native  mountains;  nay,  I  several  times  thought  how  pleasing 
it  woud  be  to  see  him  spread  out  his  broad  wings  and  sail  away  towards  the  rocks 
of  his  wild  haunts;  but  then,  reader,  aome  one  seemed  to  whisper  that  I  ought  to  take 
the  portrait  of  the  magnificent  bird,  and  I  abandoned  the  more  generous  design  of 
•etting  him  at  liberty,  for  the  ezpreas  purpose  of  showing  you  his  sembUnce.**  p.  464. 

As  an  instance  of  the  undisturbed  felicity  and  domestic  comfort 
which  is  reserved  to  some  families  of  birds  of  good  fortune,  we 
might  refer  to  Ins  history  of  the  *<  Wood  Pewee ;"  and  as  OQually 
illustrative  of  the  opposite  picture,  to  his  description  of  ffee  Black 
Snake  attacking  the  nest  of  the  *<  Thrasher,"  which  but  too  truly 
represents  the  sad  misfortunes  to  which  these  unoffending  creatures 
«re  UaUe.    But  we  should  be  at  a  loss  where  and  when  to  end, 
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did  we  attempt  to  specify  all  the  more  interesting  traits  developed 
in  this  charming  volume;  our  limits  restrict  us  to  a  single  chapter, 
and  we  have  made  choice  of  that  which  immortalizes  the  "  Ame- 
rican Sparrow  Hawk,"  on  account  of  its  brevity,  and  because,  as 
a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  writing,  it  may  be  considered  as  unsur- 
passed by  any  other,  p.  246. 

**  We  have  few  more  beauUful  hawks  in  the  United  States  than  this  active  little 
species,  and  I  am  sure,  none  half  so  abundant  It  is  found  in  every  district  from 
Louisiana  to  Maine,  as  well  as  from  the  AUantic  shores  to  the  western  regions. 
Every  one  knows  the  Sparrow-Hawk,  the  very  mention  of  its  name  never  fails  to 
hring  to  mind  some  anecdote  connected  with  its  habits,  and,  as  it  commits  no  de- 
predations on  poultry,  few  disturb  it,  so  that  the  natural  increase  of  the  species  ex- 
periences no  check  from  man.  During  the  winter  months  especially  it  may  be  seen 
m  the  Southern  States  about  every  old  fields  orchard,  bam-yard,  or  kitchen-garden, 
but  seldom  indeed  in  the  interior  of  the  forest 

**  Beautifully  erect,  it  stands  on  the  highest  fence-stake,  the  broken  top  of  a  tree, 
the  summit  or  a  grain  stack,  or  the  comer  of  the  bam,  patiently  and  silently  wait- 
ing until  it  spv  a  mole,  a  field-mouse,  a  cricket,  or  a  grasshopper,  on  which  to 
pounce.  If  disappointed  in  its  expectation,  it  leaves  its  stand  and  removes  to  an- 
other, flying  low  and  swiftly  until  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  on  which  it  wishes 
to  alight,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  it  rises  towards 
it  and  settles  with  incomparable  firmness  of  manner,  merely  suffering  its  beautiful 
tail  to  vibrate  gently  for  a  while,  its  wings  being  closed  with  the  swiftness  of  thought 
Its  keen  eye  perceives  something  beneath,  when  down  it  darts,  secures  the  object 
in  its  talons,  returns  to  its  stand,  and  devours  its  prey  piece  by  piece.  This  done, 
the  little  hunter  rises  in  the  air,  describes  a  few  circles,  moves  on  directly,  balances 
itself  steadily  by  a  tremulous  motion  of  its  wings,  darts  towards  the  eaxUi,  but,  as 
if  disappointed,  checks  its  course,  reascends  and  proceeds.  Some  unlucky  finch 
crosses  the  field  beneath  it  The  Hawk  has  marked  it,  and,  anxious  to  secure  its 
prize,  sweeps  afler  it ;  the  chase  is  soon  ended,  for  the  poor  affrighted  and  panting 
bird  becomes  the  prey  of  the  ruthless  hunter,  who,  unconscious  of  wrong,  carries 
it  off  to  some  elevated  branch  of  a  tall  tree,  plucks  it  neatly,  tears  the  flesh  asim> 
der,  and  having  eaten  all  that  it  can  pick,  allows  the  skeleton  and  wings  to  faH 
to  the  ground,  where  they  may  apprize  the  traveller  that  a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

**  Thus,  reader,  are  the  winter  months  spent  by  this  little  marauder.  When  spring 
returns  to  enliven  the  earth,  each  male  bird  sccks  for  its  mate,  whose  coyness  is 
not  less  innocent  than  that  of  the  gentle  dove.  Pursued  from  place  to  place,  the 
female  at  length  yields  to  the  importunity  of  her  dear  tormentor,  when  side  by  side 
they  sail,  scrcamm?  aloud  their  love  notes,  which  if  not  musical,  are  doubtless  at 
least  delightful  to  the  parties  concerned.  With  tremulous  wings  they  search  for 
a  place  in  which  to  deposite  their  eggs  secure  from  danger,  and  now  tbey  have 
fi>und  it 

"  On  that  tall  mouldering  headless  trunk,  the  hawks  have  alighted  side  by  side. 
See  how  they  caress  each  other !  Mark !  The  female  enters  &e  deserted  Wood- 
pecker*s  hole,  where  she  remains  some  time  measuring  its  breadth  and  depth.  Now 
she  appears,  exultingly  calls  her  mate,  and  tells  him  there  could  not  be  a  fitter 
place.  Full  of  joy  they  gambol  through  the  air,  chase  all  intruders  away,  watch 
the  Grakles  and  other  birds  to  which  the  hole  might  be  equally  pleasing,  and  so 
pass  the  time,  until  the  female  has  deposited  her  eggs,  six,  perhaps  even  seven  in 
number,  round,  and  beautifully  spotted.  The  birds  sit  alternately,  each  feeding  the 
other  and  watching  with  silent  care.  Afler  a  while  the  young  appear,  covered  with 
white  down.  They  grow  apace,  and  now  are  ready  to  go  abroad,  when  their  parents 
entice  them  forth.  Some  launch  into  the  air  at  once,  others,  not  so  strong,  now  and 
then  fall  to  the  ground ;  but  all  continue  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  until  they 
are  idjle  to  shift  for  themselves.  Together  they  search  for  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
and  such  young  birds  as,  less  experienced  tiian  themselves,  &L\  an  easy  prey.  The 
fiunily  stiU  resort  to  the  same  field,  eacli  bird  making  choice  of  a  stand,  the  top  of 
a  tree,  or  that  of  th«  Great  Mullein.   At  times  they  remove  to  the  ground,  then  fly 
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off  in  a  bodj,  separate,  and  again  betake  themselves  to  their  stands.  Their  ttrenffth 
increases,  their  flight  improves,  and  the  field-mouse  seldom  gains  her  retreat  before 
the  little  Falcon  secures  it  for  a  meaL 

**  The  trees,  of  late  so  richly  green,  now  disclose  tlie  fading  tints  of  autumn;  the 
cricket  becomes  mute,  the  grasshopper  withers  on  the  fences,  the  mouse  retreats  to 
her  winter  quarters,  dismal  clouds  obscure  the  eastern  horizon,  the  sun  assomee 
a  sickly  dimness,  hoar  frosts  cover  the  ground,  and  the  long  night  encroaches  on 
the  domains  of  light  No  longer  are  heard  the  feathered  choristers  of  the  woods, 
who  throng  towards  more  congenial  dimes,  and  in  their  rear  rushes  the  Sparrow 
Hawk. 

**  Its  flight  is  rather  irregular,  nor  can  it  be  called  protracted.  It  flies  over  a 
field,  but  seldom  farther  at  a  time ;  even  in  barren  lands,  a  few  hundred  yards  are 
all  the  extent  it  chooses  to  go  before  it  alights.  During  the  love  season  alone  it 
may  be  seen  sailing  for  half  an  hour,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  longest  time  I  ever 
saw  one  on  the  wing.  When  chasing  a  bird,  it  passes  along  with  considerable 
celerity,  but  never  attains  the  speed  of  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  or  of  other  species. 
When  teazing  an  E^gle  or  a  Turkey  Buzzaid,  its  strength  seems  to  fail  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  if  itself  chased  by  a  stronger  hawk,  it  soon  retires  into  some  thicket 
for  protection.  Its  migrations  are  pursued  by  day,  and  with  much  apparent  ncm- 
chalance. 

**■  The  ciy  of  this  bird  so  much  resembles  that  of  the  Eur<^}ean  Kestrel,  to  which 
it  seems  allied,  that,  were  it  rather  stronger  in  intonation,  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
it  At  times  it  emits  its  notes  while  perched,  but  principally  when  on  the  wing,  and 
more  continually  before  and  afler  the  birth  of  its  young,  the  weaker  cries  of  which 
it  imitates  when  they  have  left  the  nest  and  follow  their  parents. 

**  The  Sparrow  Hawk  does  not  much  regard  the  height  of  the  place  in  which  it 
deposites  its  eggs,  provided  it  be  otherwise  suitable,  but  I  never  saw  it  construct  a 
nest  for  itself  It  prefers  the  hole  of  a  Woodpecker,  but  now  and  then  is  satisfied 
with  an  abandoned  crow*s  nest  So  prolific  is  it,  that  I  do  not  recollect  having  ever 
found  fewer  than  five  eggs  or  young  in  the  nest,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
number  sometimes  amounts  to  seven.  The  eggs  are  neviy  globular,  of  a  deep 
buff-colour,  blotched  all  over  with  dark  brown  and  black.  7*hb  Hawk  sometime* 
raises  two  broods  in  the  season,  in  the  Southern  States,  where  in  fact  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a  constant  resident ;  but  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  seldom  if  ever 
more  than  one.  Nay,  I  have  thought  that  in  the  South  the  Bgn  of  a  laying  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  North,  although  of  this  I  am  not  qmte  certain. 

**  So  much  attached  are  they  to  their  stand,  that  they  will  return  to  it  and  sit 
there  by  preference  for  months  in  succession.  My  fi'iend  Bachman  informed  me, 
that,  through  this  circumstance,  he  has  caught  as  many  as  seven  in  the  same  field, 
each  from  its  favourite  stump. 

**  Although  the  greater  number  of  these  Hawks  remove  southward  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  some  remain  even  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  severest 
weather  of  that  season.  These  keep  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  bams, 
where  now  and  then  they  secure  a  rat  or  a  mouse  for  their  support  Sometimes 
this  species  is  severely  handled  by  the  larger  Hawks.  One  of  them  who  had  caught 
a  Sparrow,  and  was  flying  off  with  it,  was  suddenly  observed  by  a  Red-tailed  Hawk, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  made  it  drop  its  prey :  this  contented  the  pursuer  and  ena- 
bled the  pursued  to  escape. 

**  Thsodore  Lincoln,  Eaa,,  of  Dennisville,  Maine,  informed  me  that  the  Sparrow 
Hawk  is  in  the  habit  of  attacking  the  Republican  Swallow,  while  sitting  on  it* 
Cirg*i  deliberately  tearing  the  bottle-neck-like  entrance  of  its  curious  nest,  and 
seizing  the  occupant  for  its  prey.  This  is  as  fit  a  place  as  any  to  inform  you,  that 
the  father  of  that  gentleman,  who  has  resided  at  Dennisville  upwards  of  forty  years, 
found  the  swallow  just  mentioned  abundant  there,  on  his  arrival  in  that  then  wild 
portion  of  the  country. 

**  In  the  Floridas  the  Sparrow  Hawk  pairs  as  early  as  February,  in  the  Middle 
States  about  April,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Maine  seldom  before  Jane.  Few 
are  seen  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  none  in  Newfoundland,  or  on  the  western  coast  of 
Labrador.  Although  abundant  in  the  interior  of  East  Florida,  I  did  not  observe 
one  on  any  of  the  Keys  which  border  the  coast  of  that  singular  peninsula.  Durixu^ 
one  of  my  joumejrs  down  the  MLssissif^  I  fi-equently  obe^ved  some  of  these  bir£ 
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■tanding  on  low  dead  branches  over  the  water,  from  which  they  would  pick  up  the 
beetles  that  had  accidentalljr  fallen  into  the  stream. 
**  No  bird  can  be  more  easily  raised  and  kept  than  this  beantiful  Hawk.    I  once 


foond  a  yoimg  male  that  had  dropped  from  the  nest  before  it  was  able  to  fly.  Its 
cries  for  food  attracted  my  notice,  and  I  discovered  it  lying  near  a  log.  It  was 
large,  and  covered  with  soft  white  down,  through  which  the  young  feathers  pro- 


truded. Its  little  blue  bill  and  yet  grey  eyes  made  it  look  not  unlike  an  owL  I 
took  it  home,  named  it  Nero,  and  provided  it  with  small  birds,  at  which  it  would 
scramble  fiercely,  although  yet  unable  to  tear  their  flesh,  in  which  I  assisted  it  In 
a  few  weeks  it  eprew  very  beautiful,  and  became  so  voracious,  requiring  a  STft^t 
number  of  birds  daily,  that  I  turned  it  out,  to  see  how  it  would  shift  for  itself.  This 
proved  a  gratification  to  both  of  us:  it  soon  hunted  for  grasshoppers  and  other  in* 
sects,  ana  on  returning  from  my  walks  I  now  and  then  threw  a  dead  bird  high  in 
the  air,  which  it  never  foiled  to  perceive  from  its  stand,  and  towards  which  it 
launched  with  such  quickness  as  sometimes  to  catch  it  before  it  foil  to  the  ground. 
The  little  fellow  attracted  the  notice  of  his  brothers,  brought  up  hard  by,  who,  ac- 
companied by  their  parents,  at  first  gave  it  chase,  and  forced  it  to  take  refhge  be- 
hind one  of  the  window-shutters,  where  it  usually  passed  the  night,' but  soon  became 
gentler  towards  it,  as  if  forgiving  its  desertion.  My  lurd  was  fostidions  in  the 
choice  of  food,  woi^d  not  touch  a  Woodpecker,  however  firesh,  and  as  he  grew  older, 
refhsed  to  eat  birds  that  were  in  the  least  tainted.  To  the  last  he  oontinoed  kind  to 
me,  and  never  failed  to  return  at  night  to  his  fovourite  roost  behind  the  window- 
shutter.  His  courageous  disposition  often  amused  the  fomily,  as  he  would  sail  off 
flrom  his  stand,  and  fall  on  the  back  of  a  tame  duck,  which,  setting  up  a  loud  quack, 
would  waddle  off  in  great  alarm  with  the  Hawk  sticking  to  her.  But,  as  has  often 
haiqpened  to  adventurers  of  similar  spirit,  his  audacity  cost  him  his  iifo.  A  hen  and 
her  brood  chanced  to  attract  his  notice,  and  he  flew  to  secure  one  of  the  chickens, 
but  met  one  whose  parental  afiection  inspired  her  with  a  courage  greater  than  his 
own.    The  conflict,  which  was  severe,  ended  the  adventures  of  poor  Nero. 

**  I  have  often  observed  birds  of  this  species  in  the  Southern  States,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Floridas,  which  were  so  much  smaller  than  those  met  with  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  Districts,  that  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  consider  them  diiforent ; 
but  after  studying  their  habits  and  voice,  I  became  assured  that  they  were  the  same. 
Another  species  allied  to  the  present,  and  alluded  to  by  Wilson,  has  never  made  its 
appearance  in  our  Southern  States.*^ 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  his  great  work,  '*  The  Birds  of 
America,**  it  will  not  be  expected,  after  the  high  encomiums  whicn 
have  been  elicited  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  that  we  should  occiroy  much  of  our 
reader's  time  in  descanting  on  the  merits  of  the  beautUul  volume 
before  us ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  the  opuiion  of  all  sound 
critics,  it  even  surpasses,  in  magnificence  of  colouring,  its  prede- 
cessor ;  nor  could  we,  by  any  descriptive  power  of  our  pen,  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  its  merits,  either  as  a  production  of  art 
or  of  science.  The  brilliant  illustrations  must  be  viewed  and 
studied  in  order  to  be  duly  estimated.  Each  picture  in  itself  forms 
a  study  for  the  artist,  and  had  Mr.  Audubon  confincNl  his  labours 
to  the  completion  of  his  drawing  of  the  "  Golden  Eagle^  alone, 
his  fame  as  an  artist  would  have  been  perpetuated.  Thirteen  days 
of  intense  and  uninterrupted  application  were  bestowed  on  this 
inimitable  production  of  his  practised  pencil,  which  will  be  viewed 
with  increased  interest,  when  it  is  known  that  its  execution  nearly 
deprived  science  forever  of  the  further  labours  of  the  author,  who, 
debarred  firom  the  daily  active  corpored  exercise  to  which  from 
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youth  he  had  been  accustomed,  by  the  ur^nt  demands  of  so  large 
and  perishable  a  subject,  induced  an  attack  of  paralysis,  which,  but 
for  tne  timely  and  well  directed  skill  of  his  medical  advisers  in 
Boston,  would  have  terminated  his  existence.  And  where  then 
should  we  look  for  the  master  hand  to  resume  and  direct  his  pen- 
cil? Where  find  united  in  one  individual  the  highest  attributes  of 
the  historian  and  painter,  whose  unrivalled  productions  shall  be 
perfectly  unique  both  in  conception  and  execution?  A  work  which 
the  Aristotle  of  our  age  has  unhesitatingly  declared  "  surpasses  all 
others,"  (Vide  Cuvier^s  Rhgne  Animal^  Introduction  to  the  Second 
Edition^  p.  34,)  and  who,  in  his  "  Rapport  Verbal,"  made  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  **  Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Birds 
of  North  America  by  Mr.  Audubon,"  pays  the  K)llowing  just 
tribute  to  our  author's  merits :  **  On  pent  le  charact^riser  en  peu 
de  mots,  en  disant  que  c'est  le  monument  le  plus  magnifique  qui 
ait  encore  ^t^  ^lev^  k  rOrmthologie."  And  further  on  remarks — 
**  Autrefois  c'^taient  ies  naturalistes  Europ^ens  qui  ^taient  oblig^ 
de  faire  conn^tre  k  TAmerique  Ies  richesses  au'  elle  poss^ait ; 
maintenant  Ies  Michill,  Ies  Harlan,  Ies  Wilson,  Ies  Charles  Bona^ 
parte  rendent  avec  usure  k  TEurope  ce  que  I'Amerique  en  a  regu. 
L'  Histoire  des  Oiseaux  des  Etats  Unis  de  Wilson  ^alait  d6}k  en 
^l^gance  nos  plus  beaux  ouvrages  d'Omithologie.  Si  celui  de  M. 
Audubon  se  termine  il  faudra  convenir  que  ce  sera  FAmerique 
qui,  pour  la  magnificence  de  I'ex^ution,  aura  surpass^  Pancien 
monde." 

Nor  have  the  men  of  science  of  Great  Britain  been  less  liberal 
in  their  encomiums,  and  all  their  most  noted  scientific  journals 
have  firequently  paid  just  tribute  to  Audubon's  well  eam^  fame. 
Passii^  by  for  the  present  the  able  reviews  and  critical  notices  of 
such  distinguished  authors  as  Bonaparte,  Swainson,  Wilson,  Jame- 
son, dLC.,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  an  extract  firom 
the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  of  an  article  which, 
though  anonymous,  we  know  to  be  the  production  of  a  naturalist 
of  Scotland,  whose  name  stands  unrivalled  among  European  omi- 
thokmsts,  and  who  is  at  the  present  moment  occupied  in  execut- 
ing the  most  masterly  drawings  of  the  birds  of  England,  in  illus- 
tration of  an  elaborate  work  now  preparing  for  the  press.  We 
have  enjoved  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  port-foho,  and  are 
satined  that  the  productions  of  his  pencil  are  surpassed  only  by 
9ome  of  Audubon's. 

**  It  it  Bol  enoof h  to  wy  that  our  author  haa  inTented  a  new  ftjk  m  the  repce. 
•entatioa  of  natmil  objects;  fat  lo  true  are  his  pictures,  that  he  who  has  once  teem 
and  eiamined  them,  can  nerer  again  look  with  pleasure  on  the  Hoest  prodluctiomi 
of  liring  artists.  To  paint  like  Audubon,  will  henceforth  mean,  to  represent  nature 
as  she  is.  The  birds  are  represented  such  as  nature  created  them,  of  their  fiill  di- 
mvp^'^T^  glowin|r  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  unsullied  plumage,  and  presenting  the 
ftmia,  attitudes,  uid  motions  peeuW  to  the  spectes.  In  »o  ctM  as  they  appear 
Mora  us  in  the  stiff  aad  tonal  attitades  in  which  we  ted  then  in  other  w«rki^ 
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perched  upon  an  unmeaning  stump  or  stone.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  seen  in  all 
imaginable  positions,  pursmng  their  usual  avocations.  The  fore-shortenings  and 
Varieties  of  attitude  which  induce  painters  generally  to  present  side  views  only,  seem 
to  have  been  accounted  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  drawings  with  so  much 
delicacy,  grace,  and  vigour  have  the  most  difficult  positions  been  managed.  A  pecu^ 
liar  charm  has  been  given  to  these  representations,  by  the  circumstances,  that  the 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers  of  the  districts  in  which  they  occur,  are  all  represented, 
generally  with  surprising  accuracy,  and  always  with  great  taste.  The  flowing 
festoons  of  climbing  shrubs  and  creepers,  hung  with  broad  leaves,  garlands  of  flow- 
ers and  clustered  lorries,  the  lichen-crusted  Ranches  of  the  forest  trees,  and  the 
decayed  stumps  on  which  the  woodpeckers  seek  their  food,  are  in  themselves  objects 
of  aomiration.** 

This  is  just  praise,  and,  emanating  from  a  source  beyond  sus- 
picion, is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  must  be  \iewed  as 
decisive. 

But  amidst  the  universal  pssans  which  resound  far  and  near,  to 
the  merits  of  lofty  genius  and  well  tried  talents,  "  what  notes  of 
discord  are  those  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the 
acclamations  of  victory?  They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hookf  hoarse- 
ly bawling  through  the  American  camp,  beef!  beef!  beef!"  {Vid. 
fVirCs  Life  of  Patrick  Henry ,  p.  374.) 

'Tis  true,  the  unassuming,  confiding,  and  modest  historian  of  na- 
ture has  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  whose  brilliant 
productions  are  more  calculated  to  excite  envy;  but,  fortunately, 
the  intellectual  force  of  our  author's  opponents  falls  far  short  of 
the  activity  and  zeal  which  they  have  brought  to  bear  in  so  unjust 
a  cause.  Otherwise  we  should  have  experienced  a  degree  of  mor- 
tification in  confessing  that  these  opponents  are  chiefly  limited  to 
Mr.  Audubon's  native  countrymen.  As  it  is,  their  vain  efforts 
would  be  calculated  to  excite  amusement,  were  it  not  for  the  malice 
by  which  in  most  instances  they  are  characterized.  In  alluding 
to  some  of  their  unfounded  charges,  we  shall  assume  the  forbear- 
ance of  Mr.  Audubon,  who  has  at  all  times  abstained  from  men- 
tioning the  names  of  those  who  have  so  unjustly  persecuted  and 
reviled  him.  In  this  respect  he  has  not  only  displayed  a  Christian 
virtue,  but  may  find  his  account  in  having  thus  deprived  those 
Tiames  of  the  only  chance  which  they  ever  possessed  of  descend- 
ing to  posterity  along  with  his  imperishable  works. 

It  is  not  requisite  now  to  enter  into  any  disquisitions  to  refute 
long  exploded  errors:  in  every  instance  it  will  be  found,  on  close 
examination,  that  all  the  specified  charges  put  forth  to  fix  the  stig- 
ma of  mendacity  to  the  name  of  our  author,  or  to  convict  him  of 
the  base  attempt  to  palm  upon  the  public  the  spurious  productions 
of  a  vitiated  imagination,  for  grave  truths  in  natural  history, 
fcave  invariably  arisen  out  of  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  the  ac- 
cusers. 

Thus  the  extraordinary  and  curious  facts  in  the  physiology  and 
habits  of  the  turkey-buzzard,  so  faithfully  observed  and  accurately 
detailed  by  Mr.  Audubon,  were  not  only  received  with  disdain, 
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by  his  opponents,  but  were  publicly  cited  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  ijniorance  ftnd  presumption  of  our  author.  At  the  present 
tinie,  after  tli^  repeated  and  satisfactory  experiments,  instituted 
expressly  to  determine  the  disputed  points,  by  numerous  and  highly 
reputable  and  disinterested  witnesses,  no  one  who  entertains  the 
least  regard  for  his  own  reputation  or  honour,  would  presume  to 
express  a  doubt.  Not  less  satisfactory  have  proved  the  results  of 
subsequent  investigations,  by  competent  observers,  on  the  *'  habit 
of  climbing  of  the  rattle-snake,"  together  with  the  occasional  dis- 
position of  this  animal  to  enter  the  water  to  swim — ^both  of  which 
facts  had  been  repeatedly  cited  to  reflect  on  the  veracity  of  our 
author — and  were  even  urged  during  a  successful  canvass  for  the 
election  of  Mr.  Audubon  as  a  member  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  as  sufficient  reasons  for  excluding  him  from  its 
nonours;  but  the  mere  positive  assertions  of  inexperience  and  pre- 
judice, failed  before  the  published  testimony  of  such  observers  as 
Gen.  Jessup,  Gen.  Gibson,  Col.  Abort,  Lieutenant  SMrift,  (tc,  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

Lon^  ere  this,  on  a  similar  occasion,  before  the  Accidemy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  objections  still  more  untenable 
were  much  insisted  on  by  the  same  opponents,  and  as  regards  their 
substantiation,  with  like  success.  It  was  here  gravely  asserted, 
and  by  a  member  of  the  medical  profession  too,  that  the  candidate 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  man  of  veracity,  and  was  therefore 
unworthy  of  the  honours  of  this  society.  And  what  were  the 
grounds  truly  upon  which  this  serious  charge  rested?  Mr.  Audu- 
bon, forsooth,  had  colloquially  stated  that  he  had,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Mississippi,  *•  fattened  a  tame  Merganser  on  comi-' 
**  Now,"  continued  tne  orator  of  the  evening,  "  every  body  knows 
that  this  cannot  be  a  correct  statement,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  the  Merganser  is  strictly  carnivorous  in  its  habits." 

But  it  was  very  signincantly  asked  by  the  friends  of  the  candi- 
date, if  the  habits  of  an  animal  are  not  occasionally  changed  by 
domestication:  they  also  quoted  facts  in  illustration  of  this  point 
The  academicians  were  reminded — 

1st,  that  Spallanzani,  in  his  treatise  on  digestion^  noticed  the 
case  of  an  eagle  which  he  forced  to  feed  on  bread  alone. 

2d,  That  Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyages,  has  stated  that  he  has 
seen  the  Albatross  fattened  on  com  meal;  a  diet  by  which  the 
taste  of  the  flesh  was  much  improved. 

3d,  That  cattle,  during  severe  winters,  in  our  eastern  stately 
were  frequently  fed  principally  on  sailed  fish. 

4th,  That  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
army  through  Persia,  notices  the  poor  fare  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  condemned  to  eat  the  miseraole  mutton  of  the  country,  the 
sheep  having  been  fed  on  fish^  &c.,  &c.  # 

Such^was  the  nature  oit  the  unfounded  charges  orged  at  this 
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time  to  prejudice  the  members  against  the  reputation  of  a  candi- 
date, then  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant,  and  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charles  Bonaparte,  was  not  intimately  known  to  any  of 
the  members,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  him. 

There  were  nineteen  votes  present,  seven  of  whom  gave  a  nega- 
tive voice — a  majority  just  sufficient  to  exclude  the  candidate.  As 
a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  election,  it  may  be 
stated  that  not  one  of  those  members  who  opposed  Mr.  Audubon's 
election,  now  take  any  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences: — they  have  ceased  to  attend  its  meetings. 

But  the  tables  have  since  changed:  time,  and  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Audubon,  have  convinced  the  Academy  of  its 
error;  the  members  subsequently  not  only  conferred  upon  nim  this 
honour,  but  at  the  same  time  subscribed  for  a  copy  of  his  work. 
Copies  were  about  the  same  time  subscribed  for  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  New  York  Lyceum. 

We  should  not  here  have  referred  to  this  circumstance,  had  not 
very  unfair  use  been  made  of  it  by  a  writer  in  "  Loudon's  Maga- 
izine  of  Natural  History,"  to  the  prejudice  of  our  author. 

In  the  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design 
in  the  United  States,  by  William  Dunlap,"  Mr.  Audubon's  name 
has  been  introduced  to  the  public  in  a  most  unfavourable  light  It 
appears  to  us  strange,  that  Mr.  Dunlap  could  find  no  better  au- 
thority for  the  biographical  sketch  of  so  distinguished  an  artist, 
than  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  aspersions  of  a  writer  whom  he  him- 
self acknowledges  to  be  ^^  jealous  of,  perhaps  even  inimical  to  Mr. 
Audubon."  The  statements  of  this  writer  are  untrue  in  many  re- 
spects, and  he  has  the  presumption  to  suppose,  that  on  his  bare  as- 
sertion, his  readers  will  believe  that  Mr.  Audubon's  figures,  in  his 
great  work,  are  occasionally  copies  from  Wilson,  "  reversed  and 
magnified !" 

Granting  that  each  of  these  authors  have  faithfully  copied  na- 
ture, in  what  respects  could  their  representations  difier  except,  in 
size  or  position  1 

If  the  writer  in  question  really  did  make  use  of  such  rude  and 
grossly  insulting  language,  on  Mr.  Audubon's  first  interview  with 
him,  when  a  stranger,  and  in  his  own  house  too !  as  we  are  led 
to  believe  he  did  from  his  own  confessions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
feared  to  receive  in  return  what  he  so  richly  deserved. — "He 
measured  me  with  his  eye ;  and  I  thought  he  would  have  knocked 
me  down." — Vide  p.  404. 

The  whole  chapter  is  disgraceful  even  to  a  volume  character- 
ized, (to  use  the  words  of  an  article  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
Review,)  "  by  the  quantity  rather  than  tne  quality"*  of  its  mate- 
rial, and  we  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  quoted  article  with  the 
comfortabk  conviction,  that  Mr.  Audubon  had  "  nothing  to  hope 
or  to  fear,  from  the  praise  or  censure"  of  its  authors 
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Still  more  recently,  we  have  another  specimen  of  "  the  milk  of 
human  kindness"  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  a  very  disinterested 
ultra-montane  writer.  We  refer  to  the  "  Western  Monthly  Maga- 
zine" for  July  1834.  Whatever  may  be  the  discursive  talents  of 
the  editor,  he  has  shown  himself  not  quite  "  a  second  Daniel"  in 
the  present  matter.  In  the  article- alluded  to,  he  gives  himself  no 
trouole  in  citing  the  proofs  of  his  assertions,  which  are  entirely 
gratuitous ;  but,  like  his  brother  censors,  has  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  deal  in  wholesale  accusations :  and  it  is  no  small  re- 
commendation of  the  first  volume  of  the  "Ornithological  Biogra- 
phy," that  this  gentle  critic  was  unable  to  detect  in  it  greater 
olemishes  than  such  as  follow.  He  asserts  the  "  Death  of  Mason" 
to  be  '*  altogether  fabulous ;"  that  the  "  Booming  Flood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi" is  **  overdrawn,  and  calculated  to  deceive ;"  that  by  his 
description  of  the  "  Hurricane"  he  "  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  read- 
er's credence,"  and  that  "  Boon  was  not  the  discoverer  of  Ken- 
tucky, nor  was  this  pioneer  of  gigantic  stature." — Fide  p,  347. 
Such  imputations,  from  a  source  by  no  means  authentic  in  natu- 
ral science,  demands  from  us  but  a  single  comment,  viz.  that  a 
near  relative  of  the  Editor,  in  Philadelphia,  had  republished,  and 
was  anxious  to  sell,  Wilson^s  Ornithology ! ! 

This  active  little  band  of  brotherly  censors  have  not  confined 
their  exertions  to  our  own  country ;  and  they  have  found  a  most 
faithful  correspondent  and  ally  in  the  person  of  a  certain  York- 
shire "  Wanderer,"  who  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  fruitless  efforts  to  run  away  from  his  own  shadow.    He  has 
published  a  work  in  England,  on  "  Wandering,"  in  the  preface  of 
which  he  assures  us,  that  "  Sir  Joseph  Banks  predicted  that  he 
would  write  a  book,"  which  would  "  improve  and  extend  materi- 
ally the  bounds  of  natural  science."   We  have  waded  through  its 
pages,  in  vain,  to  discover  the  fruition  of  this  prophecy.   At  page 
37,  we  meet,  in  his  own  language,  expressions  admirably  well 
calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate,  at  their  true  value, 
these  abortive  pages. — "Ludicrous  extravagances!  pleasing  to 
those  fond  of  the  marvellous ;  and  excellent  matter  for  a  distem- 
pered brain !"  This  able  and  active  little  censor,  having  of  course 
nothing  but  the  advancement  of  science  at  heart,  and  desirous  to 
purify  the  pages  of  Natural  History  from  the  baneful  fables  which 
too  frequently  disfigure  it,  commenced  an  early  warfare,  ay! 
"  war  to  the  knife,"  with  the  Author  of  the  "  Ornithological  Bio- 
graphy," whom  he  appears  to  have  viewed  from  the  commence- 
ment as  a  poacher  on  the  manor  which  he  considered  peculiarly 
his  own !    He  appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  materials  for  de- 
traction, which  will  not  appear  strange,  when  it  is  known  that 
one  of  the  American  band  of  censors  has  feasted  at  Walton  Hall ! 
How  utterly  fruitless  would  be  the  effort  to  undeceive  him,  and 
save  him  from  the  effects  of  the  hallucination  under  which  he  la- 
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bours  as  regards  the  true  character  of  Mr.  Audubon,  is  w€ll  ex- 
emplified by  a  confession  of  his  own,  occurring  at  page  101  of  hb 
book,  viz.  ^'  When  you  once  fancy  that  the  thing  you  are  locking 
at  is  really  what  you  take  it  for,  the  more  you  kx>k  at  H  the  more 
you  are  convinced  that  it  is  so."  But  his  entire  fitness  for  the  high 
responsibilities  of  the  office  he  has  assumed,  will  be  best  illustrat- 
ed by  a  few  quotations  from  the  cherished  production  of  his  own 
pen : — "  The  Wanderings,"  &c. 

At  page  9,  we  have  what  he  would  persuade  you  to  beliefe 
are  his  own  original  observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Sloth — 
which  animal  he  describes  as  possessing  ^fowr  stomachs^**  and 
having  *'onIy  one  inferior  aperture,  as  in  birds;"  also,  as  harins 
"  no  soles  to  his  feel,^^  and  possessing  ^^forfyMc  ribs/^  dec  Had 
our  "  Censor"  reaUy  ever  examined  the  internal  structure  of  the 
Sloth,  he  could  not  thus  have  attempted  to  palm  upon  the  puUic, 
as  original  observations  made  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  these  oU 
exploded  errors,  stolen  from  Buffon's  Natural  History.  Zootoniists 
are  not  to  be  informed  now-a-days,  that  the  sloth  possesses  **  sdet 
to  his  feet,"  even  though  they  be  covered  with  hair — nor  do  thejr 
admit  him  to  have  "  four  stomachs,"  or  an  inferior  aperture  **  as 
in  birds ;"  nor  does  the  number  of  ribs  ever  exceed  thirty-two ! 

At  page  11,  he  confesses  his  entire  credence  in  all  the  fabukHV 
stories  of  the  blood-sucking  vampyre ;  though  he  candidly  allows 
that  he  could  never  detect  the  creature  in  the  act,  nor  by  any  coo* 
trivance  induce  him  to  perform  the  operation  on  himself. 

At  page  13,  he  represents  the  Chameleon  as  "busily  emplojed 
in  chasing  insects  round  the  trunks  of  the  neighbouring  treeSf"  t 
statement  that  the  very  structure  of  this  reptile  falsifies.  He  fur- 
ther ranks  the  Boa  Constrictor  among  the  "  deadly"  snakes,  be- 
cause  he  is  able  to  crush  his  game  in  his  folds.  We  have  heard 
him  relate  other  "  snake  stories,"  still  more  improbable. — His  sto- 
ry of  his  conflict  with  the  Boa,  is  a  mean  fabrication — ^we  have 
hteard  him  relate  this  pretended  battle  in  terms  directly  opposite 
to  his  printed  statement ! 

At  page  183,  there  is  a  Munchausen  account  of  the  death  of  an 
alligator. — "  The  Indian  sent  his  arrow  into  the  cayman's  eye, 
and  kitted  it  dead.^^  The  tenacity  of  life  in  this  animal  is  prover- 
bial ;  they  will  live  for  hours  after  the  brain  is  destroyeo.  But 
above  all,  our  Wanderer  stretched  the  point  beyond  even  the 
bounds  of  his  own  **  Wanderings,"  when  he  attempted  to  deceive 
the  Naturalists  of  England,  by  presenting  to  their  examination  the 
rotten  head  of  a  monkey,  stuffed  into  a  resemblance  of  the  hu- 
man face ! — a  contemptible  piece  of  trifling,  which  will  for  ever 
deprive  the  author  of  tne  trick,  of  all  claims  to  the  respectful  con- 
sideration of  his  learned  compatriots. — At  page  293,  occurs  the 
following  netice  of  this  "  New  Species." — 
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**  I  alao  procured  an  animal  which  has  canaed  not  a  little  apecolation  and  aaton* 
ishroent  In  my  opinion  his  thick  coat  of  hair  and  gfreat  length  of  tail,  pat  his  spe- 
cies out  of  all  question;  but  then  his  face  and  head  cause  the  inspector  to  pause  for 
a  moment  befofre  he  Tentures  to  pass  his  opinion  of  the  classification.  He  was  a 
large  animal,  and  as  I  was  pressed  for  daylight,  and  morever  felt  no  inclination  to 
have  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on  my  iMick,  I  contented  myself  with  his  head 
and  shoulders,  whioi  I  cut  off^  and  have  brought  them  with  me  to  Europe.** 

The  figure  of  this  '*  calumny  on  nature,"  stands  as  the  author's 
portrait  at  the  head  of  his  volume*  He  assures  us  that  *'  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  striking  likeness  of  the  on>tna/." 

This  Wanderer,  whose  mental  aoerrations,  as  manifested  in  his 
numerous  violent  and  scurrilous  publications,  since  his  efforts  to 
resume  settled  habits,  and  which  have  indeed  rendered  him  an 
object  rather  of  pity  than  of  anger,  has  recently  addressed  a  letter 
to  Professor  Jameson  of  Edinburgh,  containing  statements  which^ 
for  bold  assertion  and  insolent  assumption  of  facts,  is  rarely  sur- 
passed by  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  Bedlam. 
Take  the  following  per  exemplum: 

'*  I  challenge  the  whale  world  to  produce  one  solitary  instance 
of  any  animal  being  poisoned  bv  tne  scratch  of  a  rattle-snake's 
fang,  or  any  other  poisonous  snake's  fang.  The  formation  of  the 
fang  itself  shows  beyond  all  doubt  whatever,  that  this  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  case."  The  "  Wanderer"  against  "  the  whole  world!" 
A  position,  by  the  way,  not  unusual  for  him  to  stand  in;  dogma- 
tism beinff  the  natural  offspring  of  arrogance  and  ignorance. 

Nevermeless,  we  can  assure  him,  and  can  bring  other  eye  wit- 
nesses to  support  the  statement,  that  we  have  seen  the  rattle-snake 
inflict  a  poisonous  wound  by  a  scratch  with  his  fang.  Indeed^ 
from  the  Known  structure  of  the  poison  apparatus,  this  result  must 
follow  such  a  wound,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  poison  bag  com- 
municating with  the  hollow  fang,  is  covered  by  strong  muscular 
fibres,  which  enable  the  animal  to  eject  its  contents  to  me  distance 
of  several  feet,  in  the  act  of  wounding  its  prey;  indeed  the  very 
act  of  erecting  the  fang,  produces  muscular  pressure  on  the  bag. 
We  ourselves  nave  had  our  face  bespattered  with  poison  by  the 
efforts  of  a  snake  to  strike  at  it  through  a  wire  cage. 

The  object  of  this  "  famous  letter"  was  to  invalidate  some  of 
Mr.  Audubon's  contributions  to  general  science,  and  afler  aU,  con- 
cerns only  an  old  story  about  the  length  of  time  the  poison  of  the 
rattle-snake  may  be  retained  in  the  fang  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  an  account  of  which  Mr.  Audubon  gives  as  he  received 
it,  on  what  he  thought  at  the  time  authentic  testimonv;l)ut  which 
is  equally  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Mr.  A.  or  to  the  public,  be 
the  story  true  or  be  it  false:  the  story  is,  however,  religiously  be- 
lieved throughout  a  whole  county. 

We  now  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convince  our  readers, 
that  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  this 
<*  unholy  alliance,"  who  have  united  for  the  exfMfets  purpoM  of 
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hunting  down  the  unimpeachable  reputation  of  a  genius  they  are 
unable  to  cope  with. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make 
one  more  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  American  public  in  our 
author's  benalC  The  citizens  of  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah,  have  already  handsomely  displayed  their  high  sense 
of  his  merits,  and  have  contributed  to  his  work  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  its  object;  whilst  in  our  favoured  city,  "  the  Athens  of  Ame- 
rica," his  patronage  has  extended  to  five  subscriptions  only!! 

Of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  study  of  the  arts  in 
all  their  practical  bearings,  is  pursued  with  avicuty,  and  which 
ranks  among  its  votaries  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cultiva- 
tors of  science,  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  benefactors  of 
man,  it  need  scarcelv  be  asked,  shall  the  home  of  philanthropy 
yield  to  the  rivals  whom  she  has  furnished  with  the  first  incite- 
ments to  exertion? 

We  truly  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  that  recent  demonstrations 
make  it  evident,  that  Americans  will  not  view  with  indifference 
the  scientific  eflbrts  of  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons. 


Art.  IV. — Constantinople  and  its  Environs,  In  a  series  of 

exhibiting  the  actual  state  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  habiUf 
of  the  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Greeks,  as  modified  by  the 
policy  of  Sultan  Ma/imoud.  By  An  Americait,  long  resident  at 
Constantinople,  2  vols.  pp.  603.  Harper  &  Brothers.  New 
York:  1835. 

"  The  famous  Empire  of  the  Turks,"  says  Knolles,  "  the  pre^ 
sent  terror  of  the  world,  hath,  amongst  other  things,  nothing  more 
wonderful  and  strange,  than  the  poor  beginning  of  itself;  so  small 
and  obscure,  as  that  it  is  not  well  known  unto  themselves,  or 
agreed  upon  even  among  the  best  writers  of  their  histories,  fix>m 
whence  this  barbarous  nation,  that  now'  triumpheth  over  the  best 
part  of  the  world,  first  crept  out,  or  took  their  beginning." 

There  seems  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  obscurity.  The 
origin  of  almost  every  nation  except  our  own  is  buried  in  fable, 
and  traditions  little  better  than  fable.  Historians  never  think  them 
worthy  of  notice  until  they  become  illustrious,  and  by  that  time 
their  early  beginnings  are  for  the  most  part  forgotten.  It  is  then, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  the  vanity  of  mankind  indulges 
itself  in  the  imagination  or  invention  of  a  glorious  pedigree,  which 
being  founded  on  the  basis  of  wealth  and  power,  is  received  with 
a  wming  credulity,  more  especially  as  the  deep  obscurity  of  their 
origin  precludes  the  possibility  of  exposure  or  contradiction. 
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The  origin  of  the  Turks  has  been,  at  different  times  and  by 
various  writers,  ascribed  to  the  Trojans,  the  Persians,  the  Ara- 
bians, and  the  Jews  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel,  whose  mysterious 
disappearance  hds  afforded  a  field  for  some  of  the  most  ingenious 
theories  that  ever  perplexed  mankind.  The  prevailing  opinion  at 
present  is,  that  they  came  originally  from  Scythia,  tnat  extraor- 
dinary region,  which  seems  to  nave  been  the  beehive  of  the  world, 
and  to  have  sent  forth  its  yearly  swarms,  to  conquer  or  to  exter- 
minate the  nations  of  the  south. 

Whencesoever  they  derived  their  origin,  it  would  seem  that  they 
first  excited  the  attention  of  historians  some  time  between  the 
years  755  and  844  of  the  Christian  aera,  for  they  differ  thus  much 
as  to  the  precise  period.  Similar  uncertainty  prevails  with  respect 
to  the  track  they  pursued,  and  the  causes  of  their  emigration. 
Blondus  and  Platina  ascribe  it  to  famine;  Sabellicus,  agreeing 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Turks  themselves,  affirms  they  were 
driven  from  home  by  their  more  powerful  and  warlike  neighbours; 
while  others  maintain  that  they  were  invited  by  the  King  of  Per- 
sia to  aid  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  and  the 
people  of  India.  By  some  it  is  stated  they  came  by  the  way  of 
Mount  Caucasus ;  by  others  through  the  straits  of  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

Their  earliest  exploits  were  in  aid  of  Mahomet,  Sultan  of  Per- 
sia, under  a  leader  called  by  the  Greek  historians  Tangrolipix, 
who,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  after  ridding  the  Sultan  of 
his  enemies,  drove  nim  from  his  throne,  and  usurped  his  place. 
Those  who  confer,  and  those  who  receive  benefits,  seldom  agree 
in  the  estimate  of  their  value,  and  hence  the  usual  result  is  the 
assumption  of  arrogant  pretension  on  one  hand,  the  sin  of  ingrati- 
tude on  the  other. 

Tangrolipix  having  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Persia, 
proceeded  m  his  career  of  conquest  He  overthrew  the  Caliph  of 
Babylon,  and  annexed  his  territories  to  his  own.  After  this  he 
made  war  on  the  Arabians,  who  defeated  his  army  under  Musa, 
his  cousin,  who,  retreating  into  Media,  requested  of  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  a  free  passage  through  the  dominions  of 
his  master.  This  was  contemptuously  refused,  in  consequence  of 
which  Musa  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks,  whom  he  easily 
defeated,  taking  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  prisoner. 

Returning  to  Tangrolipix,  he  gave  him  such  an  account  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  Media,  which  he  said  was  only  defended  by 
women,  as  induced  him,  after  being  again  beaten  by  the  Arabians, 
to  turn  his  arms  against  that  quarter.  His  army,  under  one  of  his 
nephews,  Asan,  sumamed  the  Deaf,  was  at  first  defeated  by  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  Asan  slain;  but  being  aug- 
mented to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  placed  under  the  brother 
of  Tangrolipix,  called  Habram  Alim,  the  Lieutenant  declined  a 
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meeting  until  he  received  reinforcements.  These  beiiiff  at  length 
sent  him,  he  faced  the  Turks,  was  defeated  in  a  greatbattle,  and 
taken  prisoner.  The  Greek  Emperor  sent  great  sums  to  ransom 
his  Lieutenant,  which  were  rejected  by  Tangiblipix,  who  gene- 
rously set  him  at  liberty,  requesting  him  never  again  to  bear  arms 
against  the  Turks. 

The  Lieutenant  returned  to  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  an 
Ambassador,  a  person  of  great  distinction  among  the  Turksy  ivho 
"  proudlie  demanded  of  the  Emperour  to  become  tributarie  unto 
the  Sultan,  and  to  be  at  peace  with  him  forever.  Which  his  un- 
resonable  demand  was  by  the  Emperour  with  no  lesse  diadaine 
scornfully  rejected,  and  the  Embassadour  so  dismissed :  which 
contempt  of  his  Embassadour  the  Sultan  taking  in  evill  part,  as 
also  not  a  little  moved  with  the  death  of  his  Nephew  and  losee  of 
his  armie,  with  alt  his  power  invaded  the  Roman  provinces.'** 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  those  bloody  relations  between 
the  Christians  and  Turks,  which,  after  enduring  through  ages  of 
inveterate  hostility,  finally  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Mahomet  the  Great,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Greek 
Empire  in  the  year  1453.  From  that  period  the  seat  of  the  Otto> 
man  Empire  was  removed  from  Broussa  in  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
most  beautiful  situation  in  all  Europe,  or  indeed  in  the  woiid. 
From  that  time,  too,  the  Turks  became  the  scourge  and  the  ter- 
ror of  Christendom.  The  dominion  of  the  successor  of  Mahomet 
extended  over  a  great  portion  of -Asia;  comprehended  large  tribu- 
tary empires  in  Africa,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  kingdonu 
of  Europe;  and  but  for  the  valour  of  Charles  Martel,  the  field  of 
Aquitaine  might  have  substituted  the  Crescent  instead  of  the  CroMi 
as  the  emblem  of  the  religion  of  Europe. 

The  Turks  are  not  only  intimately  connected  with  the  History, 
but  also  with  the  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  scarcely 
a  page  of  the  one,  or  a  tale  of  the  other,  Uiat  is  not  filled  witn 
details  of  the  excesses  of  Turkish  ferocity,  and  the  outrages  of 
Paynim  ma^cians,  monsters,  and  knights.  These  were  almost 
uniformly  followers  of  Mahomet,  whom  the  historians  and  romance 
writers  of  that  period  seem  to  have  confounded  with  the  rabble 
of  Pagans,  who  believed  in  a  plurality  of  Gods.  For  arcs  the 
Turks  were  the  terror  of  Christian  Europe,  and  indeed  of  all  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  fear  to  exaggerate.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  memory  as  wcU  as  the  imagination  of  the  people  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  their  descendants  in  this,  teem  with 
memorials  and  ideas  of  the  splendour,  the  power,  the  despotism* 
and  the  cruelty  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  as  well  as  the  rapacity 
and  diabolical  energies  of  their  followers.  Add  to  this,  that  Con- 
stantinople, standing  on  the  southern  confines  of  Europe,  over- 
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looking  the  plains  of  Asia,  concentrating  within  herself  a  popula- 
tion derived  from  both  quarters  of  the  world ;  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  most  enchanting  scenery,  and  associated  with  the 
most  important  events  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  combines 
within  itself  almost  every  thing  that  can  attract  the  interest  of 
mankind,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  that  so  many  travellers  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  their  admiration,  their  mistakes,  and  their 
prejudices. 

Among  all  those  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  the  author 
of  the  Letters  from  Constantinople,  is  tiie  most  lively,  graphic,  and 
clear  in  his  descriptions;  the  most  free  from  ill  nature  and  preju- 
dice in  his  sentiments;  the  most  familiar  and  satisfactory  in  his 
f)ictures  of  the  vast  variety  of  objects,  scenery,  and  character,  ex- 
libiled  by  what  he  aptly  calls  '*  the  modern  6abel."  A  residence 
of  several  years  in  a  station  which  gave  him  advantages  for  in- 
quiry and  observation  beyond  what  can  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of 
ordinary  travellers;  a  clear  eye,  a  quick  perception,  an  easy  flow 
of  language;  and  a  disposition  to  see  and  decide  for  himself;  all 
combine  in  the  author  of  these  letters.  They  are  puWished  without 
his  name,  but  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  are  the 
production  of  the  gallant  (,'ommodorc  Porter.  We  shall  proceed 
to  sustain  our  opinion  of  this  most  pleasing  and  interesting  work, 
by  laying  before  the  reader  sufficient  proofs  tiiat  we  neither  speak 
at  random,  nor  are  influenced  by  undue  partiality  for  our  distin- 
guished countryman. 

Tlie  writer  of  these  letters  describes  nothing  but  what  he  has 
seen,  and  he  does  this  with  a  vivacity  and  clearness  which  places 
every  object  before  his  readers  with  a  distinctness  that  we  scarcely 
remember  in  any  other  writer.  Nothing  is  studied;  on  the  con- 
trary there  is  a  (carelessness  of  the  ornaments  of  style  and  the 
rounding  of  sentences,  which,  while  it  demonstrates  their  genuine- 
ness, vouches  for  their  candour  and  truth,  and  proves  them  the 
genuine  oflspring  of  unstudied  impulse.  The  social  habits  and  do- 
mestic relations  of  the  Tiu'ks,  and  of  the  various  nations  forming 
portions  of  the  population  of  Constant inoplc  and  its  environs,  who 
still  exist  as  separate  |)eople,  and  have  never  been  incorporated 
with  the  Turks,  but  still  cherish  and  y)rcscrvc  their  peculiar  dress, 
manners,  and  religion,  form  one  of  the  |>rinr:ipal  topics  of  this  cor- 
res]X)ndence.  The  Armenians,  Ci recks,  and  Jews,  most  especially, 
are  not  only  fre(|uently  presented  to  the  reader  in  slight  but  mas- 
terlv  off-hand  sketches,  but  have  eacii  one  article  devoted  to  them 
exclusively,  in  which  the  character  and  occupations  they  sustain, 
and  the  relalit)ns  they  stand  in  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are  given 
more  clearly  and  satisfaciorily,  than  in  any  work  with  which  we 
are  acquahited. 

The  descriptions  of  individual  objects,  whether  of  art  or  nature, 
and  also  tliose  of  general  combinations  of  objects,  as  they  present 
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themselves  from  various  points  of  observation,  in  and  about  Con- 
stantinople; the  Seraglio,  the  Mosques,  the  Giant's  Mountain^  the 
Grave  Y  ard  at  Scutari,  the  Islands,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  Bosphorus,  forming,  according  to  the  uniform  tes- 
timony of  all  travellers,  a  scene  to  which  the  whole  worid  afibrds 
no  parallel,  arc  all  given  at  various  times,  under  the  excitement 
of  tne  moment,  in  a  series  of  sketches  the  more  beautiful  for  being 
the  result  of  spontaneous  feeling.  Add  to  these,  biographical  notices 
of  distinguished  officers  of  the  Turkish  court;  lively  and  amusing 
anecdotes  illustrating  character  and  manners,  and  most  especially 
a  number  of  familiar  details  of  the  appearance,  habits,  dress,  policy, 
and  disposition  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  the  reader  will  perceive 
at  once,  that  the  work  is  rich  in  interest  as  well  as  novelty. 

The  letters  commence  with  a  visit  of  the  writer  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Troy,  that  renowned  city,  whose  very  existence  has  been 
questioned,  nay,  even  denied  by  modern  sceptics,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  the  learned  Jacob  Bryant.  For  our  parts,  "we  con- 
fess we  could  almost  as  soon  doubt  that  there  was  ever  such  a 
city  as  Babylon,  as  that  Troy  was  an  erection  of  the  innagination 
of  Homer.  We  were  happy,  therefore,  in  the  testimony  of  Com- 
modore Porter,  that  there  still  subsist  ample  indications,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  most  renowned  poem  of  the  world,  was  not  laid 
solely  in  the  imagination  of  its  author.  If  no  such  city  as  Troy 
ever  existed,  and  if  this  could  now  be  demonstrated,  the  Diad  of 
Homer  would  lose  almost  as  much  of  its  interest  and  dignity,  as 
would  the  Paradise  Liost  of  Milton,  were  it  to  be  robbed  of  its 

glorious  basis,  the  general  belief  of  the  Christian  world.  One  of 
le  great  obligations  of  learning  and  sagacity,  is  to  establish  truth, 
as  well  as  to  overturn  falsehoods.  We  extract  a  portion  of  the 
letter  appertaining  to  this  subject: — 

**  On  leaving  the  Aga  we  mounted  our  horses,  and,  guided  by  a  Greek,  proceed- 
ed to  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles,  without  meeting 
a  human  being  or  a  habitation.  The  greater  part  of  this  distance  was  a  buin^ 
uncultivated  waste,  covered  with  scrub  oaks  from  four  to  five  ^et  high,  from  whkli 
they  gather  the  gall  nut 

**  Our  guide  pomted  out  to  us  what  he  called  the  walls  of  Troy,  a  piece  of  slooe 
masonry  level  with  the  ground,  about  three  feet  thick  and  eight  or  nine  feet  long. 
Also  some  stones,  which  were  evidently  the  ruins  of  some  half  a  dozen  houmi 
quite  small,  and  from  their  shape,  position,  and  nmnbcr,  compared  with  other  mf 
blishments  I  have  seen,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  having  belonged  to  farm-houMi, 
perhaps  of  no  very  ancient  date. 

*•  From  thence  we  proceeded  to  the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  at  one  of  which 
we  found  a  granite  column  about  ten  feet  in  length,  protecting  one  side  of  the  feon. 
tain;  while,  on  the  other,  there  were  lar|re  slabs  of  beautifrd  white  marble,  which, 
from  their  size,  shape,  and  the  mortices  m  their  edges,  had  in  ancient  times  served 
as  a  lining  for  it 

••  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  stands  a  Turkish  village,  attached  lo  which  it  a 
graveyard,  and  the  graves  are  marked  with  the  shafls  of  small  marble  and  granite 
columns,  fit)m  their  appearance  very  ancient  On  a  hill,  adjoining  the  village,  we 
found  a  number  of  marble  and  granite  columns,  standing  erect,  of  a  consi&able 
file,  with  only  about  one-third  of  their  length  aboive  tlie  ground.    I  should  judge. 
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from  what  wu  visible  of  them,  their  whole  len^  most  have  been  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  We  found  here  also  marble  door^ls,  such  as  are  met  with  in  rom- 
peii ;  and  other  marbles  which  were  used  by  the  ancients  to  encrust  and  decorate 
the  exterior  of  their  houses. 

**  These  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Priam,  on  the  site  of  which 
now  stands  a  miserable  Turkish  block-house,  built  of  unbumt  bricks.  Near  this  is 
a  private  burying-ground,  entirely  enclosed  with  larm  and  beautiful  slabs  of  white 
marble,  every  way  similar  to  those  we  found  at  the  fountain.  There  was  near  this 
also  an  enormous  square  block  of  granite,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  with  a  hole 
in  the  upper  side  in  the  form  of  our  mortices,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  about  the 
same  in  depth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  viUacre  use  it  to  pound  their  grain  in,  and 
for  aught  I  know,  it  may  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  days  of  Priam.' 
Tliere  were  close  by  this  granite  block  some  large  pieces  of  white  marble,  placed 
there  for  the  7\irks  who  visit  the  mosque  to  mount  their  horses  from. 

**  What  I  have  described  is  all  that  is  visible  of  ancient  Troy.  I  asked  our  guide 
what  they  were  supposed  to  be  ?  he  told  me  Genoese  ruins,  and  this  is  their  reply 
universauy;  for  they  have  no  idea  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  period  when  tM 
Genoese  occupied  part  of  Turkey  and  the  islands.  History  informs  us,  that  Alex- 
ander built  Alexandria  Troas,  which  the  natives  call  Eske  StambouL  This  is  situ- 
ated on  the  sea  shore,  opposite  Tenedoe;  but  we  had  not  time  to  visit  it  In  erecting 
the  public  buildings  there,  he  no  doubt  recollected  that  at  Troy  there  were  columns 
and  other  valuable  specimens  of  granite  and  marble  at  hand,  which  accounts  for  the 
few  remaining  at  Troy. 

**When  Constantinople  was  building,  we  know  that  they  supplied  themselves 
with  the  marbles,  Slc  of  Elske  Stamboul,  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  walls 
of  the  latter  remain  to  mark  its  situation.  To  look  for  the  materials  of  these  an- 
cient cities,  you  must  visit  the  mosques,  and  other  public  buildinsrs  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  batteries  of  the  Dardanelles ;  in  which  latter  you  vnll  find  large  piles 
of  marble  and  granite  balls,  of  fbom  500  to  800  pounds,  made  firom  the  columns  of 
Eske  Stamboul,  to  suit  the  enormous  cannon  mounted  in  them. 

"  This  is  all  I  have  seen  and  know  of  ancient  Tro^;  and  as  all  travellers  whose 
accounts  I  have  read,  declare  that  there  is  no  indication  at  the  spot  pointed  out  that 
such  a  city  ever  existed,  I  can  testify  that  there  is  abundance  of  proof  to  corroborate 
the  description  given  by  Homer,  whose  whole  story  has  been  pfonounced  by  some 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  beautiful  fable.** — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  16—19. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Turks,  and  the  absolute  seclusion  of  their 
women,  has  long  been  the  theme  of  all  history,  romance,  and  of 
those  romances  called  travels.  That  the  Turkish  husband  is  a  ty- 
rant, and  his  wife  a  slave,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  belief,  as  that 
Mahomet  was  an  arch  impostor.  We  hope  the  latter  is  more  true 
than  the  former,  for  the  following  extract  will  show  decisively, 
that  the  Turkish  women  are  at  least  once  in  every  week  allowed 
a  degree  of  liberty,  such  as  even  Christian  husbands  mi^ht  think 
rather  beyond  the  limits  of  a  sober  discretion.  We  jom  in  the 
wonder  of  the  writer  that  he  himself  should  have  been  the  first  to 
discover  and  announce  such  a  phenomenon  as  female  freedom  in 
Turkey. 

^  Talking  of  women  reminds  me  of  a  scene  I  witnessed  last  Friday,  the  Turkish 
Sunday.  Iv^  trf  to  describe  it,  but  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  succeed  better  than  I 
did  in  my  description  of  the  Bosphorus.     But  take  it  such  as  it  is. 

**  An  old  gentleman  who  lives  at  a  village  about  five  miles  below  me,  on  the  adi«r 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  called  Candalir,  asked  me  to  come  over  to  take  breakftit 
with  him,  and  promised  me  a  distant  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  of  an  assemblage 
of  the  females  of  the  Turkish  families  of  Constantinople  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  as  they  gather  together  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters  of  ^una,  every 
Friday,  and  there  pass  the  day,  amusing  themselves  variousty.    He  said  we  could 
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not  approach  them,  but  tliat  the  sigrht  at  a  distance  was  worth  secingr.  I  accordin|rly 
went  to  his  house,  where  I  was  introduced  to  his  wife,  his  eight  or  ten  marri^ 
daughters,  and  their  from  six  to  eight  children  apiece ;  and  after  enjoying  the  mag- 
nificent  view  from  the  hill  at  the  buck  of  his  garden,  proceeded  to  my  kaick,  and 
embarked  for  tlie  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  about  a  mile  above  us. 

**  A  kaick  is  a  long  narrow  light  boat  like  an  Indian  canoe,  bat  turning  up  at 
each  end ;  highly  ornamented  by  carved  work  and  gilding,  and  rowed  (tliat  is  the 
diplomatic  ones)  by  three  sturdy  Mussulmen  dressed  in  while  coarse  shirts  and 
trowsers,  their  muscular  arms  bare  to  the  shoulders,  a  small  red  skull-cap  with  a 
blue  tassel  on  tlieir  heads,  and  each  rowing  two  pair  of  oars. 

**  The  larger  kind  carry  from  four  to  hvc  passengers,  seated  on  carpets  in  the 
bottom  of  the  after  part  of  tlie  boat,  and  they  skim  along  with  a  velocity  which  is 
almost  incredible.  They  are  beautiful  things  and  perfect  in  tiieir  kind.  At  Buyuc 
derd,  a  man*s  rank  is  as  well  known  by  tiie  number  of  bis  oars,  as  by  the  number 
of  strokes  on  the  bell. 

**  On  our  way  to  the  valley,  we  were  joined  by  numberless  kaicks  filled  witii  wo- 
men, and  in  addition  to  the  usual  complement,  as  many  children  as  tiicy  could  stow 
away  among  them,  and  they  appeared  to  take  very  good  care  Uiat  no  room  should 
be  lost  Women  are  generally  economical,  and  are  so  in  Turkey,  at  least  when  boat 
hire  is  in  question,  so  far  as  I  could  jodge  by  appearances. 

**  We  entered  with  them  a  narrow  fVesh-watcr  river,  up  which  we  proceeded  for 
about  a  mile,  when  we  came  to  a  light  and  airy  wooden  bridge  thrown  across  the 
stream,  near  which  was  a  landing  place,  and  ut  it  a  multitude  of  kaicks,  from  tlic 
rank  of  three  banks  down  to  one. 

**A  string  of  carriages,  filled  with  women  and  children,  was  at  the  moment  cross, 
ing  the  bridge  to  the  place  near  where  we  had  landed,  which  was  tiie  entrance  to 
an  extensive  grove,  consisting  of  trees  of  the  largest  kind ;  some  in  clusters  of  three, 
four,  and  five ;  others  spreading  their  branches  to  an  immense  distance,  affording 
ample  space  and  shelter  from  the  sun  for  thousands.  Here  and  Uiere  were  scats, 
and  a  marble  fountain,  of  clear  and  cold  water,  sn|>[)liod  the  means  of  refreshment 

"  The  Turkish  cnrriago  is  a  curious  vehicle.  It  is  something  in  shafie,  like  our 
Jersey  wagons  without  sj>rin;cs  or  seats,  and  is  drawn  by  two  fat  and  beautiful  light 
gray  oxen,  most  gorgeously  decorated  on  their  flanks,  backs,  ond  shoulders,  with 
ffold,  and  a  rich  fringe-work  made  of  silk.  On  the  face  from  the  horns  to  the  nose 
IS  a  piece  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  sliield,  comiMscd  of  innumerable  small  looking 

glasses,  set  in  gold  and  bilk  work.  The  carriage  is  called  an  araba,  it  is  probable 
'om  the  rich  arabesques,  with  which  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  is  covered, 
highly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  rich  puint  work.  It  has  a  bow  top  covered  with 
a  rich  woollen  or  silk  cloth,  generally  red,  with  white  silk  or  linen  curtains  neatly 
fKnged.  The  entrance  is  at  the  back  by  means  of  a  small  ladder,  and  the  persons 
within  are  seated  in  the  Turkish  manner,  on  rich  r.nd  soft  cushions.  Each  of  those 
vehicles  contained  from  six  to  eiglit  Turkish  ladies  dressed  in  oriental  richness;  Uie 


the  wide-spreading  trws.  many  hurulnds  of  young  and  beautiful  Turkish  women 
amusing  themselves  variously.  Tiuir  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  lines  near  tliem • 
the  oxen,  under  the  charge  of  the  koi|xr,  wore  jrrazing  on  the  smooth  ffreen  lawn 
which  was  in  the  centre  ot  the  grove ;  tJie  eliildren,  richly  clad  and  lK?autiful  as 

wandering  min- 
,,-grroups  of  "lights 

«™e  love  .d^-cnt^e.  or  •«  Egyptian  tbrmncrtciierc"^^^^ 

«Ung  the  hopes  of  son>e  bt^ieving  fair  one.  ^  ^    ^ 


~  aTa^g?.  t^V^^'''^^^^    the  amusen^ont  of  the  domestics  and  the  ehild^n, 

-  N^^f^^wi  rtt  in  r  "^'Ir**  ^'"^'^y  '^'"^  ^^  companion.  ^ 
««  a  iMT%  was  risible  in  this  whole  scene,  exoept  a  small  guard  of  soldiers  at 
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the  landings  place,  to  keep  order  amon^  the  boatmen.  The  women  were  at  fVec  as 
the  air  they  brcatlied,  and  as  unrcjitraincd ;  I  went  among  them,  made  Kigna  to 
them,  for  I  could  not  speak ;  my  companions  (I  had  two,)  talked  to  tliem,  there  was 
scarcely  a  face  among  them  worth  seeing,  tliat  I  had  not  a  full  view  of,  and  never 
in  my  life  did  I  so  much  regret  the  want  of  a  tongue  to  express  myself. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the  Turkish  female  dress.  That  of  the  men 
is  loose,  flowing,  and  rich ;  and  from  Uie  quantity  of  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
poeed,  gives  to  the  man  an  air  of  magnificence,  from  the  apparent  increase  of  all  his 
dimensions.  The  idea  is  meant,  apparently,  to  be  kept  up  as  regards  the  female 
figure,  but  they  lose  that  airy  neatness,  and  sprightlincss  of  action,  which  distin- 
guishes a  Christian  woman,  or  one  dressed  in  tlie  Christian  style.  An  Armenian 
woman  in  the  Turkish  dress,  is  altogether  a  diflferent  being  from  an  Armenian  di- 
vested of  her  load  of  cloth,  boots,  and  slippers,  coming  off  at  every  moment  as  she 
walks. 

"  The  Turkish  female  dress  consists  of  first  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  which  covers 
the  liead  down  to  the  eyebrows ;  another  in  some  coses  as  transparent  as  air,  which 
covers  the  face  from  the  nose  down,  and  conceals  the  neck  and  bosom ;  one  or  two 
fine  and  rich  vests  open  at  the  breast,  which  is  hid  by  the  aforesaid  transparent  veil; 
loose  trowsers  gathered  above  the  hips,  and  below  the  knee ;  a  rich  sash  passing 
several  times  around  the  waist ;  thin  yellow  morocco  boots,  which  reach  to  the  cafiT 
of  the  leg,  and  yellow  slip{KTs ;  a  long  silk  garment  with  sleeves,  falling  to  the  an- 
kles, and  over  all  a  full  cloak  of  the  nnest  broadcloth,  trailing  on  the  ground,  with 
a  square  cape  of  equal  length  and  long  sleeves.  This,  with  a  multitude  of  massive 
gold  bracelets,  rings,  chains,  and  a  profusion  of  jewels,  and  you  have  a  tolerably 
fair  picture  of  a  I'urkisii  lady  of  rnnk,  such  as  I  saw,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Reui 
EfTendi,  corresponding  with  our  Secretary  of  State,  whose  wife  and  family  I  had 
the  honour  to  salute,  and  to  receive  from  them  a  salute  in  return :  that  is  to  say, 
the  right  hand  laid  on  the  breast,  the  head  gently  reclined ;  then  the  right  hand 
shifted  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  salutation  is  grace  itself  the  way  they  do  it 

"  Speaking  of  the  dress ;  it  is  a  great  encumbrance  to  them  in  walking.  The 
cloak  is  eternally  dro[>ping  off  one  shoulder  or  tiie  other ;  then  it  has  to  be  hitched 
up ;  by  the  time  it  is  fixed,  off  comes  a  slipper ;  in  stooping  to  see  where  it  is,  {foe 
they  ean*t  look  down  without  stooping,  from  the  quantity  of  clothing  which  inter- 
poses between  their  eyes  and  the  ground,)  off  drops  the  cloak  from  their  shoulders ; 
now  both  arms  and  hands  are  required  to  draw  it  on,  which  they  do  by  catching 
J^old  of  tlie  sides  of  the  cloak,  and  throwing  their  arms  open  in  an  elevated  direc- 
tion, thus  exposing  all  their  under  garments  and  finery.  When  you  see  a  Turkiril 
woman  walking,  it  appears  as  if  she  had  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  herself 
together. 

**  Yet  for  all  tlii?»,  the  scene  of  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters  was  lovely,  and  the 
situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  singular.  I  ha%'e  no  recollection  of  any  traveller 
mentioning  this  place,  or  noticing  the  extreme  license  given  to  Turkish  women  on 
their  Sunday.  They  scarcely  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  a  departure 
from  Uicir  usual  concealment  in  our  presence ;  they  gazed  at  us,  and  we  gazed  at 
them  with  equal  curiosity.  What  struck  me  most,  was  their  brilliant  black  eyes, 
their  beautifully  arched  eyebrows,  and  tlieir  long  and  glossy  black  hair  almost 
reaching  the  ground. 

"The  delicate  fairness  of  their  skins,  is  owing  doubtless  to  their  confinement 
to  their  homes :  of  tlieir  figures  I  could  not  judge.  Some  of  them  have  thrown 
off  their  clumsy  yellow  boots,  and  substituted  the  silk  open  work  stockings  and 
slippers :  handsomer  ankles,  and  smaller  and  more  beautiful  feet,  I  have  never  seen. 
When  a  man  buys  a  wife,  if  rich,  he  undoubtedly  chooses  a  handsome  one.  The 
Turks  are  a  noble  race  of  men,  and  the  women  being  generally  of  Circassian  origin, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  daughters  of  the  Turks  should  be  beautiful. 

**  About  one  o^clock,  a  boat  laden  with  hampers  of  meats,  and  bales  of  wine  of 
e\'ery  description,  arrived  at  the  landing,  and  soon  afler,  tlie  wife  and  daughters  of 
my  friend,  who  is  of  Greek,  Venetian,  or  Genoese  parentage,  and  whose  ancestors 
came  to  this  country  some  centuries  ago.  He  and  all  his  family  speak  Greek, 
French,  and  Turkish;  the  ladies  quite  intelligent,  accomplished,  handsome,  and 
fashionable. 
**  We  spread  our  carpet,  over  which  we  laid  our  tablecloth,  with  knives,  forks, 
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plates,  epoont,  Slc^  in  the  European  style,  and  ondor  the  wtuuAt  of  a  noUe  tree  < 
menccd  our  repant 

"  This  was  a  subject  of  wonder ;  grroupe  collected  aroimd  db,  and  every  thiBf 
appeared  to  astonish  them ;  eatinj^  wiUi  the  spoon  instead  of  the  finger* !  cattXDjf 
the  meat  instead  of  tearing  it !  drinking  wine,  and  to  one  another !  and  above  au* 
the  fen^emen  waiting  on,  and  helping  the  ladies,  instead  of  making  Uie  ladies  wait 
on  them  ! !  It  was  wonderful ;  many  among  them  exclaimed,  *  Mash  Allah*'  God  ie 
Great ! !  Dancing  bear,  Greeks,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Gipiiee  were  aU  de- 
serted to  go  and  sec  Chri$iians  eat, 

**  About  four  o*clock  the  company  began  to  move  off,  some  in  their  anbaav  (those 
of  the  Asiatic  side,)  those  of  the  European  side  in  their  kaicks.  The  onen  wen 
geared  up,  and  the  company  seated,  and  in  motion  without  scarcely  a  weed  spoken. 

^  We  followed  their  example,  and  embarking  in  our  kaicks,  deecended  the  Bos- 
phorus  about  half  a  mile,  to  a  Kiosk  of  the  Sultanas,  near  which  is  a  ^Jendid  Per- 
sian fountain  of  white  marble,  and  very  highly  ornamented.  Here  is  a  grove  of 
nearly  equal  extent  to  the  one  we  had  lefl,  and  an  extensive  verdant  meadow  where 
the  Sultan  turns  out  his  horses  to  graxe  and  pla^. 

"  Here  we  found  the  same  company,  but  with  augmented  nnmbers,  seated  in 
groups  under  the  trees,  talung  coffee,  snerbct,  and  ice  creams,  which  were  sold  by 
persons  hawking  them  about  There  were  many  persons  also,  who  sold  sweetmeali; 
and  pedlcrs,  with  fancy  things,  ribands,  laces,  &c. 

^  I  remained  there  until  sundown ;  how  long  the  others  remained  I  know  nol« 
but  was  told  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  remain  until  midnight ;  and  that 
sometimes  the  Sultan  visits  the  place  with  the  officers  of  his  court,  and  his  hand  of 
music,  (which  b  an  excellent  one,  and  Uught  after  the  European  manner.)  In  sneh 
cases  they  do  not  break  up  until  towards  daylight. 

**  Not  long  since  he  paid  a  visit  to  this  village  at  about  eleven  o*clock  at  nixht, 
with  a  long  string  of  barges,  filled  with  his  gentlemen  and  guards,  and  preoeded  by 
and,  slowly  moving  along  in  front  of  the  long  stone  quay,  and  playing  some 


his  band, 

of  the  music  of  the  first  masters,  in  the  best  style.  From  thence  he  went  hack  to 
his  Kiosk,  near  the  fountain  and  plain,  where  he  remained  with  the  company  until 
two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  returned  to  ConsUntinoplo. 

^  The  day  to  me  was  a  day  of  real  enjoyment  I  can  safely  say  that  it  was  a 
day  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  nothing  whatever  occurred  to  mar  in  the  sUghtest 
degree  the  pleasures  of  it ;  every  tiling  was  new,  unexpected,  and  surprising.  1  had 
got  into  an  entire  new  world.  I  had  seen  the  Turkish  character  in  a  new  point  of 
view,  the  film  had  dropped  from  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  things  with  my  own  opticaf 
not  as  described  by  others.  The  few  hours  I  was  among  them  were  worth  volumes 
of  the  creations  of  the  imagination  of  book-making  travellers. 

^  The  Turkish  women  arc  as  free  as  any  women  in  the  world ;  they  do  not  re- 
ceive the  attentions  of  the  men  it  is  true,  and  perhaps  they  do  not  wish  to  he  onder 
the  restraint,  to  which  their  presence  would  subject  them.  They  have  their  custooMa 
we  have  ours.  They  conceal  tlieir  faces ;  our  women  expose  those  parte  which  mo- 
desty should  cover. 

**  Does  this  constitute  their  happiness  ?  where  is  the  Christian  husband,  who  is  so 
confiding  in  the  prudence  and  the  virtue  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  as  to  permit 
their  absence  whole  days  and  nighte,  without  inquiring  where  uiey  had  been,  and 
what  they  had  been  about?  but  this  is  permitted  by  Turkish  husbands  and  fitters; 
for  every  Friday  and  Friday  nighty  when  the  weather  permits,  the  same  scenes  I 
have  described  Uke  place  at  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus."— Vol.  i.  pp.  23—33. 

Many  of  the  personal  anecdotes  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  interesting,  not  only  as  illustrating  his  cha- 
racter and  habits,  but  as  proving  that  the  custom  of  roaming  about 
in  disguise,  and  relaxing  with  his  attendants,  has  been  nanded 
down  from  the  days  of  Haroun  Alraschid  to  the  present  time. 
They  remind  us  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  furnish  additional  proofs, 
if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  singular  union  of  the  utmost  latitude 
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of  fictitious  extravagance  in  adventures,  coupled  with  the  truest 
pictures  of  manners  and  customs,  in  that  delightful  work.  We 
nave  room  only  for  the  following: — 

^  On  leaving  the  arm  bazaar,  we  entered  another,  open  at  the  top,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  I  discovered  an  aged  Turk,  sitting  cross-legged  on  one  of 
the  platforms,  in  conversation  with  a  common  soldier ;  he  was  meanly  dad,  and  I 
■apposed  him  to  be  the  shopkeeper.  I  thought  I  had  seen  him  before,  but  could  not 
call  to  mind  where.  I  asked  my  Armenian  interpreter  who  that  was;  he  whispered 
in  my  ear,  *  It  is  the  caimacan,  and  the  Sultan  is  not  far  off.*  The  caimacan  is  of 
the  mgher  order  of  confidential  ministers,  and  is  the  one  who  has  the  honour  of 
placing  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  letters  for  the  Sultan.  It  was  to  him  the  letter  from 
the  President  to  the  Sultan  was  delivered  by  our  minister.  I  believe  I  described  to 
you  the  interview  with  him. 

**  The  old  man  looked  at  me  as  though  he  had  some  slight  recollection  of  me;  I 
raised  my  hat  to  him,  and  saluted  him  in  the  Turkish  style ;  before  retuminz  my 
salute,  he  touched  his  companion,  the  soldier,  and  whispered  to  him ;  the  latter 
turned  round  and  looked  at  me,  and  whispered  i^  turn;  the  caimacan  then  returned 
my  salute  with  a  familiar  smile. 

**  I  was  told  by  my  interpreter,  that  if  I  would  remain  where  I  was  I  should  soon 
see  the  Grand  Seignor.  I  asked  where  he  was ;  he  replied.  In  the  khan,  the  en- 
trance of  which  was  near  the  caimacan.  He  had  hardly  done  speaking,  when  several 
soldiers  came  out  of  tiio  door  of  the  khan,  and  one  amonff  them,  havmg  on  a  coarse 
^y  capote,  with  his  chaplet  in  liis  hands,  counting  his  oeads,  appeared,  from  tak- 
mg  the  lead  of  them,  to  be  of  the  rank  of  corporal. 

**•  *■  That  is  the  Grand  Seignor,*  said  mv  interpreter.  *  Who,  the  man  with  the 
black  beard,  the  soldier*s  capote,  and  beads  in  hand  ?*  The  caimacan  left  his  shop- 
board,  and  joined  the  Sultan.  When  directly  opposite  to  me,  he  whispered  in  the 
Sultan*s  ear,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  me :  the  Sultan,  and  all  his  suite,  turned 
round  and  looked  me  full  in  the  fiice.  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  His 
face  is  what  may  be  called  handsome,  florid,  and  the  expression  is  that  of  ffood 
nature ;  he  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  were  not  his  beard  dyed  of  a  jetty  black, 
I  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  of  that  age.  He  is  somewhat  round  shouldered, 
which  is  generally  the  case  with  Turks  of  the  higher  order,  brought  on  from  the 
postures  in  which  they  sit,  and  has  an  ungracefiil,  rolling,  saunterins'  kind  of  walk. 
All  his  followers,  near  his  person,  were  in  the  habits  of  common  soldiers,  and  with- 
out arms,  except  about  a  half  dozen  of  his  pages,  some  distance  in  the  rear,  in  liffht 
blue  frock  coats,  with  their  swords  and  diamond  badges.  The  Sultan  is  a)K>ut  five 
feet  nine  inches  high,  and  of  good  proportions. 

**  There  was  a  very  old  man,  bent  double  with  age,  sitting  on  a  shop-board,  at  a 
corner  a  little  above  where  I  stood ;  the  shop  was  untenanted.  The  SuJtan,  in  pass- 
ing him,  said,  *  how  do  you  do,  my  old  firiend  7*  his  reply  was,  *  very  well,  but  this 
u  Ramazan,  and  you  know  I  have  got  no  money.*  The  Sultan  smiled,  and  macfe 
some  reply,  which  was  not  explain^  to  me,  and  then  spoke  to  one  of  the  persons 
in  the  soldiers*  dress,  who  gave  the  old  man  120  piasters,  a  little  more  than  six  and 
a  half  dollars. 

^  The  Sultan  continued  on  to  a  public  square  near  the  palace  of  the  seraskier.  I 
kept  along  in  his  neighbourhood.  There  were  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, more  of  women  than  of  men,  many  of  them  with  their  faces  nearly  uncover- 
ed,  and  most  of  them  with  their  veils  so  thin  they  might  as  well  be  without  them. 
I  described  to  you  before  the  kind  of  veils  they  wear ;  many  of  the  higher  orders 
were  in  Arabas,  which  I  have  also  described. 

**  On  the  side  of  this  square,  near  the  walls  of  the  palace,  the  seraskier  has  erect- 
ed a  great  number  of  beautiful  little  shops,  which  are  very  tastefully  fitted  up,  and 
rented  out  as  fancy  stores,  coffee-shops,  &.c.  ice.  Among  them  is  a  room  reserved 
for  the  Sultan,  which  he  enterpd.  I  had  been  invited  in  just  before  his  arrival  at 
the  door ;  there  was  a  neat  kind  of  throne  of  cushions  placed  for  him.  I  left  it  an 
instant  before  he  entered,  and  there  I  left  him. 

**  So  much  for  the  bazaars  and  Sultan  Mahmoud.  Had  you  before  an  idea  of 
either  ?**— Vol  i.  pp.  113—116. 
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**  Mr.  Eckford  was  advised  to  baild  a  despatch  boat,  which  was  to  beat  every  thing 
tm  the  Bosphorus  in  sailing.  When  she  was  finished,  I  went  on  board  of  her,  on 
her  first  trial,  and  we  beat  up  to  the  truly  magnificent  new  palace  of  Beler-beg,  just 
finished,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  Sultan. 

^He  was  apparently  much  pleased  with  her  working  and  sailing,  and  from  his 
window  directed  Mr.  Eckford  to  make  two  or  three  tacks,  which  was  done ;  after 
which,  he  directed  tlie  vessel  to  come  to  the  quay  in  fi-ont  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  tlie 
palace.  The  order  was  soon  obeyed,  when  he  descended  to  the  vessel,  accompanied 
by  two  pachas,  his  aids,  the  Hakim  Baclid,  and  a  humorous  fellow,  a  priviles^ed  cha- 
racter, and  a  sort  of  buffoon,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  Sultan  in  good  humour. 
This  is  tlie  same  man  who  formerly  steered,  and  I  believe  now  steen  the  Sultan's 
boat  He  is  a  terrible  fellow  for  swearinsr,  breaks  oat  on  the  boatmen  in  the  most 
profane  language,  and  the  reprimand  of  the  Saltan  has  no  eJScct  in  restruning  him. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Sultan  bet  witli  him  some  thousand  piasters,  that  he  could  not 
cross  the  Bosphorus  without  swearing  at  the  boatmen.  The  money  was  staked  on 
both  sides,  and  they  started,  the  SoltSm  having  previously  given  to  the  boatmen  a 
hint  that  he  wished  them  to  be  as  awkward  as  possible.  First,  one  began  to  *  catch 
erabi,*  then  another,  and  the  greatest  confusion  was  produced  in  rowing,  each  one 

gulling  his  own  stroke  without  regard  to  time  or  regularity.  The  steersman  bit  his 
ps,  shook  his  fist,  stamped  his  feet  and  groaned,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  it  only  in- 
creased the  confusion.  He  was  bursting,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer;  and  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  impiety  and  abuse,  such  as  never  before  assailed  imperial  ears. 
*  You  have  lost  your  bet,*  said  the  Sultan  calmly,  and  pocketed  the  money. 

**  This  old  fellow  ran  about  every  part  of  the  vessel,  peeping  into  every  hole  and 
comer,  continually  beckoning,  and  calling  to  the  Sultan  to  come  amd  looL 

**  As  the  Sultan  approaclied  the  vessel,  the  old  hakim  appeared  to  be  explaining 
to  him  sometiiing  about  the  dances  he  had  seen.  They  both  appeared  to  be  in  fine 
humour,  and  every  now  and  then,  the  doctor  would  touch  the  Sultanas  arm,  and 
desire  him  to  look  at  him,  when  he  would  try  to  imitate  tlie  steps  of  the  European 
dances. 

**  The  Sultan  came  to  tlie  distance  of  about  three  paces  from  tlic  vessel,  when  he 
stopped,  and  assuming  all  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire,  he  cast 
his  eyes  around  among  us,  and  immediately  asked  who  I  was?  They  told  him.  He 
then  inquired  who  my  nephew  was,  and  on  being  informed  called  Mr.  Ek^kford  to 
him,  and  gave  him  a  snuff-box  set  witli  diamonds.  I  landed  with  my  nephew,  and 
walked  to  a  little  distance,  when  every  person  on  board,  down  to  the  very  lowest, 
was  called  on  shore,  and  each  one  in  turn,  received  a  present  in  money. 

**  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Sultan.  He  has  a  noble  countenance, 
though  an  eye  that  cannot  bear  your  earnest  look  for  an  instant.  His  features  are 
regular  and  handsome,  and  he  Ikis  a  fine  rosy  complexion,  but  a  little  brown,  from 
frequent  exposure  to  the  sun.  His  form  is  erect,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  a 
little  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  beard  is  rather  short,  but  full,  and  of  a  deep  shining 
black.  It  is  said  to  be  stained,  which  I  tliink  is  probable.  His  head  was  covered 
with  tlie  red  fez,  without  any  other  ornament  than  the  full  blue  silk  tassel,  which 
hung  from  the  top  and  fell  behind.  He  wore  a  straight-breasted,  light-blue  silk 
jacket  witli  a  collar  closely  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  on  the  breast  of  whioh  was  a 
small  diamond  badge. 

**  His  trowscrs  were  of  crimson  silk,  rather  full,  and  gathered  round  the  waist, 
descending  to  the  ankle,  where  tlicy  were  quite  tight,  and  showed  off  to  great  ad- 
vantage, a  handsome  foot,  covered  by  a  silk  stocking,  and  a  remarkably  neat  Euro- 
pean shoe,  tied  witli  a  black  riband. 

"  The  whole  dress  was  simple  and  very  becoming.  It  resemblcid,  except  in  the 
fez,  such  as  gentlemen  of  tlie  United  States  put  on  their  sons  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  eight    The  jacket  was  rather  short  waisted. 

**  The  whole  personal  appearance  of  the  Sultan  was  very  clean,  and  what  surprised 
me  was,  that  it  was  much  more  so  than  that  of  the  young  pachas,  and  the  others 
who  attended  him.  In  fact,  there  was  a  slight  air  of  dandyism  about  him." — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  7—10. 

The  Journal  of  the  author's  visit  to  Broussa,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  particularly  interesting,  as  weU  as  full 
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of  amusement.  The  fdlowing  description  of  a  **  Canoss,"  or  "  Ca* 
vaissc,"  ^ives  a  capital  idea  of  that  important  personage.  The 
picture  of  the  Turk  in  his  shop,  and  the  shop  itself,  furnishes  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  hustling  activity  of  one  of  our  shopkeepers. 

**  Out  party  eontiistcd  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Croodeli,  and  myself  of  oonrae.  Mm* 
iapha,  his  canoss,  Stcphano,  my  valet  de  pied^  and  dc  chambre,  for  I  havo  my  ser- 
vants to  do  double  duty,  and  hare  therefore  rcdaced  the  number  one  bal£  A  serrug^i 
or  man  to  serro  as  (i^aidc,  and  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  which  were  six  in  nnmlMri 
including  the  one  which  carried  our  beds  and  bagfi^agc  Mustapha,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  pride,  as  the  leader  and  protector  of  so  respcotdile  a  cavalcade,  had,  two  dart 
previously,  caused  his  silver  mounted  pistob,  atajfrhaa,  dagger,  and  fire  tongs,  to  be 
newly  burnished,  and  placed  in  the  highest  state  of  order,  and  also  his  baton  of 
ofiice,  which  is  an  ebony  staff  of  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  with  a  largo  brase 
knuh,  OS  big  as  the  head  of  a  good  sixcd  andiron,  and  a  corresponding  fenuo  of  at 
iesMt  a  foot  long. 

''  By  the  bye,  I  must  tdl  you  what  it  takes  to  make  a  *  canoss.'  First,  a  grave 
and  respectable  looking  Turk,  with  a  formidable  pair  of  mustachios,  but  no  beard ; 
a  fier^  suit  of  red  clothes,  with  open  sleeves  to  the  outside  jacket,  which,  when 
iiangmg  at  the  side,  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  with  two  pair  of  arms,  or 
doubly  armed,  as  he  in  fact  is.  A  broad  leathern  belt,  which  passes  three  or  four 
limes  round  his  body,  and  over  this  a  rich  woollen  one,  or  sometimes  a  cashmire. 
In  the  leathern  belt  are  inserted,  first,  the  aforesaid  *ataghan*  and  dagger;  next  a 
pair  of  heavy  and  long  pistols,  a  pair  of  steel  tongs,  inserted  in  a  brass  shealh,  and 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  handling  coals  wherewith  to  light  his  pipe  or  his  neigh- 
bour's ;  a  scratching  stick,  a  machine  about  two  feet  long,  terminating  like  a  half 
dosed  hand,  for  tlie  purpose  of  scratching  the  back ;  a  watch,  with  a  kmg  and  broad 
silver  chain  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  trinkets,  and  pendent  nearly  to  the  knee,  or  whi^ 
answers  as  well,  a  chain  without  the  watch.  In  this  belt  is  also  thrust  a  richly  em- 
broidered purso,  fomctimes  with,  but  more  frequently  without  money.  In  the  pro- 
sent  instance,  Mustapha  had  two  hundred  piasters  of  my  money.  All  these  things 
are  stowed  away  iu  front,  and  appear,  as  a  Yankee  would  say,  *a  pretty  considera- 
ble load.'  Behind,  suspended  by  a  golden  cord,  and  contained  in  a  richly  embroider- 
vtA  case,  id  the  Koran ;  and  by  its  side,  tucked  into  the  ample  belt,  is  a  rich  sack« 
highly  ornamented,  containing  half  an  *Oke*  of  tlie  choicest  smoking  tobacco;  also 
a  Dig  containing  his  fire-works,  to  wit,  flint,  steel,  and  spunk.  His  right  hand  holds 
the  staff  of  office,  before  described,  as  bright  as  gold,  and  heavy  enough  to  knock 
down  an  ox ;  and  in  his  left,  is  a  pipe,  almost  as  long  as  an  Arab's  spear.  These 
things,  with  half  a  dozen  anmlets  about  the  neck,  to  keep  otT  *  the  evil  eve*  a  pair 
of  ample  red  Turkish  breeches,  a  sturdy,  well.formed  pair  of  legs,  naked  fh>m  the 
knee  downward ;  a  high  red  cap,  witli  a  full  blue  tassel,  to  cover  the  head,  and  a 
pair  of  loose  red  morocco  slippers  to  cover  t!ie  lower  extremities,  and  you  havo  a 
*  canoss,'  armed  and  equipped  at  all  points.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him 
strut  under  this  load  of  furniture,  not  one  particle  of  whicli  would  be  bo  induced 
on  any  account  to  leave  behind  him.  Being  the  best  dressed,  most  completely  equip- 
ped, and  formidable  looking  personage  of  the  company,  Mustapha  was  sure  of  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  all  the  villages  through  which  we  passed,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  on  one  occasion,  I  caught  him  in  the  act  of  occupying  tlie  very  best  room 
and  bed  in  the  village,  while  I  occupied  the  open  porch  or  gallery  of  the  house,  with 
nothing  but  a  thin  mattress  between  me  and  the  hard  oak  open  floor.  But  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  tliat  the  fault  originated  in  the  mistake  of  the  villagers, 
who  supposed  him,  as  they  afterward  ioforined  me,  to  be  an  ago." — VoL  L  pp.  309 

—204. 

•  •  «  •  « 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  tlian  the  appearance  of  things  on  entering  a 
Turkish  village.  It  is  as  quiet  as  the  grave ;  the  streets  are  narrow;  the  doors  all 
shut  and  locked ;  tlie  windows  all  latticed ;  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen  in  the 
filthy  streets ;  a  growling  half-starvod  dog,  or  a  bitch  with  her  hopeful  progeny, 
-which  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  some  deponitory  of  filth,  is  all  you  meet  with 
«f  animated  nature.  You  proceed  through  the  inhospitable  outskirti,  despairing  of 
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meotmg  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  natnre,  or  t  place  of  eheilery  when  jam  at 
length  anive  at  perhaps  halt'  a  dozen  fiHlij  little  shops  of  six  feet  ■anare,  m  each 
of  which  you  discover  a  solitary,  sqoatting,  smoking^  sHeot  Turk,  lie  mmj  glaaee 
hn  eyes  at  yoa,  but  will  not  turn  his  head ;  that  woulkl  be  too  mvch  troalile.  Nov 
investigate  the  contents  of  tlicsc  shop«,  and  you  will  find  as  foUowB :  fire  or  periuqw 
six  girths  for  pack  horses,  made  of  goafs  haii;  half  a  dozen  haltera  for  boTMi; 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  rancid  Russian  butter;  a  small  box  containing  from  coo 
to  two  pounds  of  salt,  and  half  a  pound  of  ground  pepper.  A  few  Wn  of  ewd 
cheese,  looking  very  much  like  Marseilles  soap,  not  much  better  m  teste,  and  not 
so  good  for  digestion.  One  quart  of  black,  salt  olives ;  half  a  pound  viwefwing  twino 
cut  into  needle-fulls ;  one  clothes  line,  half  a  dozen  loaves  of  brown  bnod,  and  tiPO 
bunches  of  onions  with  a  string  of  garlick.  Nine  times  oat  of  ten,  jo«  will  find 
this  to  be  tlic  stock  in  trade  of  a  Turkish  village  shop  keeper;  and  over  this,  in  his 
pitilul  box,  will  he  sit  and  sniokc,  day  ai^r  day,  without  seeking  a  mnrehaser,  or 
apparently  caring  whctlicr  one  comes  or  not.  If  one  calls  and  asks  if  he  has  any 
particular  article,  his  reply  is  simply,  witliout  raising  his  eyes,  *yoke,*  no.  *Cui 
you  inform  mc  where  I  may  procure  the  article  V  *  Yoke,*  It  is  of  no  nse  to  tiy 
to  get  any  thing  more  out  of  him.  fie  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  If  he  has  ths 
article  asked  for,  he  Iiands  it  to  you,  and  nanves  the  price.  Wnen  the  money  is  laid 
on  the  counter,  he  merely  brushes  it  witli  his  hand  through  the  bote  m  the  till|.fiH* 
then  relapses  into  his  former  apathy.  No  compliments,  no  thanks  for  faTonrs  re- 
ceived, no  *'  eaU  again  if  you  pl<iase.*  Not  the  slightest  emotion  can  be  discovered 
He  never  raises  his  eyes  to  sec  who  his  customer  is  or  was ;  ho  sees  nothii^  bst 
the  article  sold,  and  the  money,  and  he  would  disdain  to  expend  a  breath,  or  per- 
fbrra  an  action,  that  was  not  indispensable  to  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain.'*'— VsL 
L  pp.  217—219. 

The  Commodore's  account  of  the  Frank  doctors,  who  infest  ▼»• 
rious  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  consternation  they 
create  among  the  good  people,  is  amusing;  and  the  geological  fact 
in  relation  to  mount  Olympus,  liighly  curious. 


•*  The  country  is  filled  with  adventurers  calling  tliemseh-es  Frank 
exist  by  their  wits,  and  gull  the  Turks  by  cramming  them  witli  bread  piBs,  and  at 
the  same  time,  their  own  pockcta  witli  piasters.  If  they  branch  out  a  little  m  tbor 
assumed  profession,  they  arc  sure  to  have  more  sick  than  well  in  their  tracJi.  Lat- 
terly, however,  the  Turks  have  become  suspicious  of  them,  and  will  not  seknow- 
ledge  tJiemselves  sick,  for  fear  of  bcin;r  dosed  with  their  poison.  At  every  viiBsge 
through  which  we  passed,  we  inquired  into  the  health  of  the  inhabkants,  and  «e 
could  find  no  one  sick  during  our  whole  journey  !  Tliey  took  us  for  'hakhnsy*  (or 
doctors)  and  our  appearance  alone  drove  away  disease.  I  was  informed  that  the 
whole  three  who  accosted  me,  had  not  among  them  a  single  patient,  and  that  no 
one  in  Broossa  had  dared  to  be  sick  since  tliey  had  made  their  appearance  there.  1 
saw  them  together  at  the  gate  of  tlie  khan  as  1  entered.  It  was  afler  a  short  eon- 
ferencc,  in  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  passed  sentence  of  death  on  me,  that  they 
accosted  me  as  I  have  described.  I  have  often  felicitated  myself  since,  OQ  my  good 
fortune  in  escaping  from  tlieir  clutdies.^^ — ^VoL  i.  pp.  248,  249. 

«  •  »  •  • 

**  I  observed  at  Broussa  a  marine  formation  that  greatly  surprised  me,  ^ftfhmgh 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  have  doue  so,  wiien  so  many  organic  remains  sie  Is 
bo  found  in  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and  on  the  most  elevated  mountamsy  as 
evidence  that  every  part  of  tliis  globe  has  been  covered,  at  one  time  or  othex,  not 
witli  water  alone,  but  with  oceanic  water. 

**  Organic  remains  of  the  West  India  snapper,  a  fish  not  known  now  on  this  nda 
the  Atlantic^  have  been  shown  to  me,  which  were  dug  up  enck)sed  in  a  speeies  of 
stone,  between  slate  and  lime-stone,  in  digging  a  well  on  the  Balkan  moontaios. 
What,  after  this,  should  surprise  us  7  But  tlie  whole  of  the  foundation  of  the  akt* 
fiirm,  before  alluded  to,  on  which  the  old  city  of  Broussa  was  situated,  and  whose 
walls  almost  touch  the  precipice  on  which  they  are  elevated,  a  precipice  of  at  least 
one  hundred  ftet  m  heightt  this  whole  bank  is  of  coral  formation.  The  work  of  the 
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coral  worm  \a  as  plainly  and  as  diatinctlj  to  be  seen,  throaghoot  this  whole  ««■, 
«■  if  it  #ere  bot  the  woik  of  jestorday.  To  be  sure  Brouiaa  is  not  far  elevated 
above  the  ocean,  yet  I  moat  say  that  it  surpriwd  me  to  find  auch  perfect  oorai  ie> 
maina  there,  aach  even  aa  I  hare  found  amon^  the  newly-formed  coral  keys  of  that 
chain  which  extends  itself  in  a  curve  towards  the  west  ih>m  Cape  Florida.  I  picked 
cut  many  perfect  pieces  of  coral,  and  brought  some  specimens  home.  Yon  need  not 
doabt  that  this  great  mass  was  once  a  coral  bank,  and  covered  by  the  great  ocean. 
But  what  a  beaatiflil  puzzle  this  is,  for  the  geologists  to  knock  their  heads  against! 
What  a  puzzle  for  those  who  insist  that  the  earth  was  formed  «t  i<  t«,  in  six  daya^ 
instead  of  six  periods,  or  six  distinct  formations;  to  wit,  as  they  are  enumerated  in 
the  Book  of  Genesia, — water,  earth;  vegetaUea,  fish,  fowls,  and  animala.** — ^VoL  L 

The  following  description  of  a  rare  animal  of  the  travelling 

fenus,  cannot  but  excite  an  acute  fit  of  curiosity  in  the  reader,  to 
now  what  this  ingenious  person  was  travelling  for.  If  he  made 
as  good  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears  as  of  his  tongue,  his  lordship  must 
have  brought  home  valuable  stores  of  information.  He  should 
certainly  come  to  this  country,  if  it  were  only  to  learn  the  use  of 
the  nine  parts  of  speecli. 

"■  *  Besides,  we  have  a  MUor  Anglau  here,  who  will  be  at  the  theatre,  and  we  ex- 
pect a  full  house,  as  they  all  want  to  see  him.  He  is  now  in  the  room,*  pointing 
over  his  shoulder, 

**  I  had  determined  to  remain  to  see  this  extraordinary  production  of  genius,  bat 
was  struck  ail-aback  when  I  waa  informed  of  the  presence  of  his  lordship,  who  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  lord  «••**•*»»•,  in  whose  company  I  had  dined  and  sap- 
ped,  no  less  than  five  times,  since  I,  (or  rather  he)  came  here,  without  ever  having 
exchanged  a  word  with  him,  or  ever  having  heard  him  addreas  a  word  to  any  other 
person.  I  have  ne?er  known  him  to  condescend  to  glance  his  eye  on  any  one.  I 
have  watched  him  carefully,  and  cannot  to  this  day  swear  to  the  colour  of'^his  eyes. 
He  spears  to  be  a  most  consummate  fop,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  importance,  too 
good  ror  any  pcrson*s  company;  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  would  appear,  have 
agreed  to  think  him  so  Ux\  for  his  lordship  had  not  a  single  companion  with  him, 
except  two  Swiss  boors  who  were  lounging  near  the  door. 

**  There  were  some  half  dozen  Perotes  who  were  watching  at  a  distance  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  Itsn,  who  did  not  think  proper  to  make  his  exit. 

**  The  presence  of  this  wooden  lordling  would  have  driven  me  from  Paradise,  and 
it  did  drive  me  from  Prinkipa  Chalky  was  in  sight,  and  the  lively  song,  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  gay  guitar  came  sweepmg  over  the  water.  This  setded  the  business. 
We  left  the  sociable  and  no  doubt  improving  traveller  to  himself  and  soon  after, 
were  skimming  the  calm  surface  of  the  sea  for  Chalky.  On  passing  Mijar  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  lordship  listlessly  lounging  on  one  of  the  wooden  bench- 
es, swinging  his  right  leg  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum,  in  full  consciousness  of  his 
dignity,  and  of  nothing  else.  Lord  •*••»••»**  ig  a  handsome  young  man,  so  far 
as  I  could  get  a  look  at  his  face,  and  of  a  good  figure;  but  perhaps  a  more  unsocial 
being  does  not  exist" — ^VoL  iL  pp.  22 — ^24. 

There  is  much  simple  dignity  in  the  following  translation  of  a 
decree  attached  to  the  body  of  a  criminal  decapitated  and  exposed 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  setting  forth  tne  crime  for  which 
he  was  executed. 

**  The  traitors  Demetri,  Stavri,  and  Yeni,  passengers  on  board  a  vessel  commandsd 
by  BartholomA  Ibrahim,  a  few  days  before  their  arrival  here,  murdered  in  the  night 
the  cap^tiT"  and  six  other  mussulmen  of  the  crew,  took  possession  of  the  strong  hoEt 
sunk  tne  vessel  and  fled.  Being  arreted  by  the  magistrate  of  Viras  and  sent  here, 
aiter  being  examined  before  the  tribunil  of  justice,  they  made  a  fiill  ooni^srion  of 
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tfarir  crimes.  Sorcrci^  justice  demanded  that  ihcy  fIiodM  expiate  by  (heir  deadi^r 
livei  which  had  been  rtaiiied  by  po  mucii  villany.  It  is  in  this  manner  (hat  Starri 
(eoe  of  the  three)  ha»  b<.<«n  pcirnhid  as  an  example  to  oflien.*' — ^VoL  ii.  p.  SOT, 

It  would  apfiear  fro:n  die  kindness  of  the  Turksi  towards  the 
canine  species,  that  the  tenn  '•  Christian  Dog,**  is  not  so  reproach- 
ful as  might  be  s«pp(»sed,  from  its  application  to  our  ideas  of  that 
animaL 

**  I  un  more  md  more  eonTinced,  that  for  accurate  and  Fn'clT  dcflcription,  first  im* 
preanoDs  are  the  best  I'hey  liaTe  a  freshness  about  them  that  is  extremely  attractive 
and  fiucinating.  If  you  look  at  things  too  long,  they  grow  familiar,  stale,  and  conv' 
moD-place;  and  as  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  tbcm,  they  seem  too  trifling  to 
mentioiL.  It  is  tlie  proper  coarse  of  a  traveller  to  describe  thmgs  as  he  sees  tlicuir 
and  when  tlie  impression  is  the  strongest.  The  too  commea  fiiuk  is  to  look  beyond 
the  legitimate  object,  and  pnr  into  history  to  know  what  a  country  was;  not  what  it 
is  at  the  present  moment  Many  think  that  they  know  Constantinople,  because  tlicy 
have  read  the  history  of  its  emperors;  bnt  what  was  Constantinople  in  the  time  of 
Mahomed  the  Second,  or  Murad,  is  no  longer  Constantinople.  Scarcely  a  vestige 
of  what  it  was  at  those  periods  now  remains.  The  city  and  its  environs  lui\-c  bccu 
destroyed  time  after  time;  generation  afler  generation  has  been  swept  away;  man- 
ners and  customs^  as  well  as  dress,  have  altogether  changed;  and  the  Saltan,  hi$r 
officers,  and  the  mass  of  tiie  people,  no  longer  think  as  they  did.  The  Turk,  in  sur- 
rendering  the  dignity  of  his  character,  has  divested  himself  of  the  power  of  impress- 
ing otiiers  with  the  respeot  which  he  formerly  did.  There  was  a  time,  when  (he 
dogs  of  Constantinople  were  as  nmiicrous  as  representt^d  by  former  travellers,  and 
that  time  was  not  far  back.  It  is  within  the  reifrn  of  the  present  Sultan;  aird  as 
kte,  I  am  infbnned,  as  the  hst  war  witli  the  Ko5>-ian8.  A  great  scarcity  of  provi- 
sicns,  amounting  almost  to  famine,  was  tlicn  felt  at  Constantinople,  and  the  great 
number  of  dogs  within  it,  breamc  a  seriouH  evil  on  account  of  llieir  eonsmnption  of 
provision,  which  the  pious  Mussulmans  fcH  it  their  duty  to  supply  them  with, 

"  1  have  already  mentioned  their  kindness  to  them  in  carefariy  snpplymg  thent 
with  water  in  cxcry  part  of  the  city.  They  also  as  carefully  feed  them,  never  de- 
stroy their  young,  and  frequently  at  their  death,  endow  hospitals  wheie  dogs  are  fed 
and  taken  care  of.  This  was  formerly  more  the  case  tlian  it  is  at  present  The  dogs 
of  C<Histantinople  ap|>ear  to  liave  a  higher  degree  of  instinct  tlian  those  of  any  other 
place,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  know  where  benevolence  may  be  found.  A  crumb 
given  to  a  dog  at  yoar  own  door,  attaelies  him  to  your  house  for.  life,  and  to  e^xry 
individual  belonging  to  it.  1  have  8c*eii  many  instances  of  this.  You  will  find  at  the* 
door  or  gateway  of  every  btnevolcnt  l^irk,  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
dumb  but  sagacious  retainers,  and  they  will  not  permit  the  dogs  of  another  house 
to  approach  them,  for  fear  of  tlieir  encroachment  on  their  privileges.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  the  dogs  of  one  street  or  quarter,  which  will  make  common  caose  against 
all  the  dogs  of  another  street  or  quarter,  when  sometimes  a  terrible  battle  is  tire  con- 
sequence. All  this  is  true  now,  but  not  to  so  jfreat  an  extent  as  it  was  formerly,  the 
dogs  not  being  so  numerous;  yet  tliev  are  fully  as  numerous  as  tlie  hogs  once  were 
in  the  streets  of  New  York;  and  1  s-hould  think  that  there  arc  ten  dogs  in  any  street 
of  Constantinople  for  one  dog  in  any  street  of  New  York. 

**  Durinf  the  time  of  the  scarcity  of  ]H-ovisions  In'fore  mentioned,  the  Saltan  or- 
dered the  dog^  in  Constantinople  to  be  killed ;  but  all  the  pious  people,  and  the  clergy, 
raised  a  hue  tod  cry  against  tlie  cruel  and  impious  mandate;  declaring  that  dogs 
have  souls,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  tlic  precepts  of  the  Koran  to  destroy  tlieni. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Tliiir  consumption  of  provisions  was  a  serious  evil,  and  not 
to  be  endured.  To  destroy  them  would  occasion  a  revolution ;  and  tlie  Sultan  was 
not  in  a  state  at  that  time  to  nu^et  so  tremendous  a  consequence.  On  consulting  the 
di\'an,  it  was  determined  that  tliere  was  no  law  to  prevent  their  banishment  across 
the  Bosphorus  to  Asia,  and  this  plan  was  adopt  cd,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the 
good  people  of  Scutary ;  the  place  selected  for  tlie  banishment  of  the  dogs  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Boats  were  collected  at  all  the  wharves,  the  dogs  were  put  on 
board,  and  on  the  same  day  many  thousands  of  them  were  wafted  across  the  stream. 
The  town  of  Scutary  was  filled  with  them}  the  din  was  borriUe;  they  tore  one  ut- 
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other  to  (ricces;  they  penetrated  into  the  hoxucs,  which  the  people  were  compelled 
to  abandon  in  consequence.  Tlierc  was  a  *  fierce  civil  war/  amon^  the  canine  race. 
The  town  waa  left  in  their  possession.  Remonstrances  were  made  to  the  Rultan  by 
the  authorities  and  the  people.  The  dogs  were  ravenous.  Provisions  coold  not  be 
liad  to  satisfy  them.  The  shops  were  shut  up,  and  all  business  was  at  a  stand.  The 
town  was  threatened  with  a  famine.  The  Sultan  was  compelled  to  transport  provf- 
sions  from  Constantinople  to  Scotary,  to  Hupply  tlie  wants  of  the  dog«,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  inliabitants.  The  evil  was  increased,  instead  of  being  lessened.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  adopt  some  means  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  provision.  Tom- 
poraiy  barracks  were  built  for  the  dogs,  and  hoMpitals  for  the  sick  ones  fnrnisbed, 
together  with  persons  to  take  charge  of  them.  They  were  also  provided  witli  nurses. 
Soon,  however,  a  great  malady  prevailed  among  these  unfortunate  animals.  Tlie 
hospitals  were  filled  with  sick  ones  from  the  barracks,  and  vast  nambers  soon  died. 
The  molah$^  the  vlenuis,  and  the  pious  Mussulmans  raised  their  bands  to  heaven, 
exclaiming  *  Mash  Allah,*  and  submitted  to  the  will  of  God. 

**  Since  that  period,  the  dogs  of  Constantinople  have  ceased  to  be  very  ftumerons, 
but  as  many  of  those  at  Scutary  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  escape  the  doctors'  hands, 
they  have  smoc  increased  to  a  goodly  number.  A  stranger  landing  at  Anadoli  Eb- 
ealiwe,  or  the  great  landing  place  at  E^cutary,  might  for  a  moment  think,  from  read- 
ing the  descriptions  of  former  travellers,  that  he  had  got  among  tlic  dogs  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

**  You  will  sec  by  the  foregoing  that  even  the  dogs  have  changed;  and  the  change 
ean  be  accounted  mr  by  facts  which  can  be  proved  by  tliousands  at  this  day,  who 
were  witnesses  of  the  circumstances.  The  narrative  may  appear  like  romance,  but 
I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  tlie  truth  of  what  I  have  written,  Uiat  I  am  willing  to  stake 
my  character  for  veracity  on  it 

**  The  dogs  at  Scutary,  as  well  as  those  at  Constantinople,  hve  a  life  of  pleasure. 
A  Turkish  town  may  be  considered  a  dog*s  paradise.  But  tlic  dofir  whose  lot  is  cast 
at  Galata  or  Pera,  is  to  be  pitied,  for  he  leads  a  miserable  life.  Tiie  Franks  of  Pera 
and  Galata  have  no  mercy  on  tliem.  The  Turks,  however,  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
killed,  and  endeavour  as  fiu*  as  possible  to  protect  them  from  cruelty ;  but  the  poor 
animals  have  a  sad  time  of  it,  where  ciiarity  is  not  felt  even  for  human  beings,  much 
less  for  dogs."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  295—299. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  summarv  of  the  Turkisli 
character  given  in  the  last  letter  of  this  excellent  series,  which 
strikes  us  as  eminently  just  and  philosophical 

**The  principle  of  fatality,  which  enters  so  deeply  into  the  religion  of  tlie  Turks, 
is  one  great  basis  of  their  habits  and  character.  It  is  without  doubt  one  main  cause 
of  their  indolence,  and  their  indifference  to  deatii  whenever  they  tiiink  it  is  decreed. 
They  take  few  precautions  against  any  thing,  and  this  from  Uie  settled  belief,  that 
all  dep(*nds  on  Allali,  and  that  notliing  they  can  do,  will  in  the  slightest  degree 
effect  tlie  irreversible  decree  of  fnle.  Hence  they  take  little  trouble  about  any  thing; 
if  in  imminent  danger,  instead  of  striving  to  avoid  it,  they  go  to  prayers  and  leave 
all  to  Allali.  Nothing  but  the  ub:4olute  necesHity  of  supplying  tl&e  wants  of  nature, 
and  those  luxuries  of  coffee  and  opium,  which  habit  has  rendered  quite  as  indis- 
pensable,  can  move  to  action  tlie  common  penj^c ;  while  those  who  are  brought  up 
to  puUic  employments  are  susceptible  to  no  other  interests  but  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Mahomet,  or  personal  ambition,  or  the  desire  of  weoltli.  It  is  astonishing-  bow 
little  avarice  mingles  with  the  desires  of  tlie  lower  orders  in  Turkey;  and  hence,  as 
I  have  before  olwcrved,  they  are  by  a  thousand  dcg^rocs  the  most  honest  people  I 
have  ever  met  witli.  In  this  respect  there  is  not  a  Christian  nation  Imt  might  braefit 
by  tlieir  example. 

**  Hospitality  is  nnoUior  of  their  cliaractcristics.  It  is  a  part  of  their  religion,  and 
enjoined  upon  tlicm  by  Mahomet,  who  himself  was  indebted  for  safety  to  the  hos- 

Eitality  of  Medina.  Charity  is  also  another  duty  every  where  inculcated  in  tlic 
Loran.  They  arc  the  most  charitable  people  in  the  world,  end  their  benefactions 
are  the  most  useful  and  extensive.  Fountains  and  khans,  the  erections  of  munificent 
Mussulmen,  arc  every  where  found,  in  situations  most  conducive  to  the  comfort  and 
refircshmcnt  of  tra\'ciJer8;  and  it  is  a  principle  never  to  demand,  although  the  poor 
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will  accept  of  a  present  as  a  remuneration  for  lodging  or  fi>od.  In  no  Christian 
country,  but  the  United  States,  I  might  rather  say  aportion  of  the  United  States,  is 
there  so  much  disinterestedness  in  this  respect  The  rdigion  of  the  Mussulman 
imposes  on  him  the  practice  of  charity  and  hospitality. 

**  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ottomite  is  cruel,  that  is  to  Mty,  careless  of  the  lives 
of  others;  but  so  is  he  of  his  own.  The  truth  is,  that  human  life  is  not  considered 
so  inestimable  among  them,  as  it  is  held  by  the  Christians.  Every  true  Mussulman 
who  has  been  constant  in  his  devotions,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  above  all,  who 
has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  is  very  common,  is  sure  of  Paradise  after 
he  dies,  and  a  raradisc  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  senses  as  weU  as  his  imagina- 
tion. He  therefore  cares  little  for  dying,  except  for  the  bodily  pain,  and  submits  his 
neck  to  the  scymcter  or  the  bowstrmg,  with  the  same  indinerenoe  thai  he  applies 
them  to  the  necks  of  others.  The  frequency  of  executions,  and  scenes  of  blood  in 
Turkey,  is  therefore  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  a  cruel  disposition  as  of  an 
indifference  to  life  and  its  enjoyments,  such  as  philosophers  inculcate  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  wisdom.  Indeed  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  Turks  are  the  most  philo- 
sophical nation  I  have  ever  met  with,  though  you  know  I  have  been  a  traveller  all 
my  life,  and  am  personally  familiar  with  the  people  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
white,  black,  tawny,  and  copper  coloured;  Scotch,  Irish,  Enghsh,  French,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Germans,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Turks,  Armenians,  Arabs,  Indians,  Moors,  Ne- 
groes, and  Hottentots. 

**  If  you  wbh  me  to  sum  up  the  result  of  all  mj  wanderings,  experience,  reflec- 
tions, enjoyments,  and  sufferings,  here  it  is  in  a  few  words.  I  have  found  that  there 
is  not  that  vast  disparity  of  wisdom,  intelligence  and  virtue,  between  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  the  vanity  of  every  people  imagines,  while  it  arrogates 
to  itself  the  superiority.  I  have  found  every  where  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  human  heart,  best  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  happiness  in 
the  situation  in  which  providence  hath  placed  us;  and  above  all,  I  have  discovered 
that  as  one  man's  meat  is  another  man*8  poison,  so  those  who  set  themselves  up  as 
the  standards  of  excellence,  and  as  models  to  all  nations  in  every  circumstance  and 
situation,  are  for  the  most  part  supremely  ignorant  blockheads,  or  arrogant  cox- 
combs. This  I  take  to  be  all  that  a  man  gets  by  selling  his  own  land  to  go  and  see 
that  of  other  people."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  320—323. 

Although  our  extracts  have  been  somewhat  copious,  yet  have 
we  given  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  great  variety  and  interest  of  the 
contents  of  these  two  volumes.  Tne  topics  are  of  infinite  variety, 
and  all  treated  with  a  light  and  airy  vigour,  which,  while  it  amuses 
the  fancy,  gratifies  the  understanding.  The  writer  has  very  pro- 
perly forborne  to  speculate  on  the  future  prospects  of  this  vast 
empire,  or  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  the  final  success  of  the 
system  of  reform  undertaken  by  Sultan  Mahmoud.  The  project 
seems  to  us  full  of  diflSioulty,  but  we  cannot  but  hope  it  will  be 
eventually  accomplished. 

The  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Lancasterian  system  of 
schools,  incidentally  given  by  the  Commodore,  materially  strength- 
ens this  hope.  According  to  his  account,  and  coming  from  that 
quarter,  it  is  entitled  to  special  consideration :  the  missionaries  have 
succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  among  the  Arme- 
nians, in  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  It  is  true,  they  are 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  any  books  except  such  as  are  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate  their  ignorance  and  their  errors ;  yet  still 
we  believe  that  education  oi  any  kind  not  absolutely  vicious,  is 
better  than  none  at  all,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  knowledge  is 
ope  of  the  most  staunch  auxiliaries  of  morals ;  we  do  not  go  so 
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fkr  as  to  make  it  synonymous  with  virtue,  because  we  conceive 
such  an  opinion,  if  acted  upon,  would  be  fraught  with  the  most 
mischievous  consequences ;  but  we  think  experience  sustains  the 
position,  that  in  proportion  as  the  human  mind  becomes  enlighten- 
ed, it  perceives  more  clearly  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  neces- 
sity ol  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Great  crimes  very  com- 
monly proceed  from  a  want  of  perception  of  their  enormity,  as 
well  as  an  insensibilitVy  or  at  least  an  obtuse  indiflprence  to  their 
consequences,  both  of  which  are  equally  the  result  of  stupid  igno- 
rance. 

In  proportion  as  mankind  acquire  knowledge,  they  also  acquire 
the  capacity  to  perceive  the  defects  of  their  systems  ^f  govern- 
ment, and  the  mode  of  remedying  them.  Hence,  when  a  people 
become  enlightened,  it  has  invariably  happened,  that  their  govern- 
ments, whether  founded  on  the  representative  principle  or  not, 
have  gradually  conformed  to  the  changes  of  the  human  mind,  or 
suffered  a  total  revolution  in  consequence  of  opposing  an  irresisti- 
ble current  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  the  great  basis  of  all  reforms 
in  morals,  religion,  and  government 

If,  then,  a  system  of  ^ucation  be  gradually  introduced  among 
the  Armenians  and  Greeks,  which  shall  succeed  in  eventually 
placing  them  above  the  Turks  in  knowledge  and  morals,  it  would 
seem,  either  that  the  former  must  assume  the  ascendency  over  the 
latter,  or  that  the  latter  must  follow  the  example  of  the  former, 
and  emulate  them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If  it  should  be 
objected  that  the  pride  or  the  indolence  of  the  Turks  will  conceive 
itself  degraded  by  following  the  example  of  those  they  now  despise^ 
it  may  he  answered,  that  they  will  no  longer  despise  their  supe- 
riors in  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  pride  of  man  is  not  so  steeped 
in  stupidity,  as  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  derived  from  supe> 
rior  knowledge ;  and  there  is  nothing  on  earth,  not  even  wealth 
and  power,  to  which  it  so  willingly  does  homage,  as  to  this  legiti- 
mate sovereign  of  the  world.    The  very  savages  of  our  forests 
respect  the  superiority  of  the  civilized  white  man,  although  they 
withhold  all  outward  demonstrations ;  for  it  is,  we  think,  utterly 
impossible  for  a  rational  being,  in  any  circumstances  whatever, 
not  to  respect  and  admire,  and  wish  to  learn,  those  arts,  and  to 
acquire  that  knowled^,  which  his  own  senses  teach  him  consti- 
tute such  potent  auxiharies  to  human  happiness. 

Should,  then,  the  tributary  nations  acknowledging  the  dominion 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  finally  advance  to  a  superior  d^ree  of 
knowledge,  and  an  elevation  of  character,  which  we  beueve  is 
almost  its  invariable  concomitant,  the  contempt  of  the  Turks  will 
in  all  probability  be  changed  into  a  respectful  deference,  coupled 
with  a  desire  of  imitation;  for  we  hold  it  impossible  for  superior 
knowledge  ever  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  ignorance,  except  oy  its 
own  vices,  foUies,  or  arrogance^  If  our  theory  is  wcdl  founded,  it 
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would  seem  to  follow,  that  an  advance  in  knowledge  in  an  infe- 
rior class  of  a  nation  or  a  community,  must  do  one  of  two  thingi 
— it  must  force  those  above  to  rise  with  them,  or  it  will  rise  above. 
and  place  them  at  tlic  bottom.  Brutal  force  alone  can  prevent 
superior  intelligence  from  assuming  its  proper  elevation  over  ig> 
norance,  corruption,  and  imbecility. 

There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  human  nature,  and  indeed  in  all 
animals,  to  imitate  those  they  think  their  superiors.  Childi'en  imi- 
tate their  parents,  because  they  look  up  to  them  as  wiser,  stronger, 
and  greater  than  themselves,  and  men  have  an  innate  disposition 
to  make  similar  acknowledgments.  If  the  proud  and  indolent  Turt 
comes  to  j>erceive,  that  the  once  despised,  perhaps  justly  despised, 
Armenian  or  Greek,  is  gradually  becoming  Ids  superior  in  intelli- 
gence and  dignity  of  character,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  choice^ 
but  of  necessity,  for  him  to  respect  his  vassal  in  this  new  charac- 
ter- The  consequence  is  inevita])le ;  he  cannot  resist  the  commoo 
law  of  his  nature.    He  will  be  roused  from  his  apathy  in  self-de- 
fencCt  and  have  himself  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  alone 
can  preserve  his  ancient  superiority;  or  he  will  make  one  last 
effort  to  prevent  its  consetjuences,  by  inventing  and  inflicting  new 
oppressions.    If  he  enters  on  the  first  noble  'struggle,  the  £rnpiie 
may  lie  regenerated ;  if  he  resorts  to  the  other  means,  it  may  end 
in  a  dismemberment- 

That  Sultan  Mahmoinl,  who  is  unquestionably  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man,  Ihvours  the  introduction  of  these  Lancasterian  schools, 
and  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
without  awakening  tlx)  fears  and  rousing  the  indignation  of  his 
bigoted  subjects,  is  sufficiently  clear.  He  km>ws  of  their  existence, 
and  he  has  the  power,  if  he  pleases,  of  annihilating  them  in  an 
instant    His  permitting  them  to  exist,  is,  therefore,  evidence  that 
he  views  them  at  least  without  hostility.  From  the  proofs  he  hajs 
already  given  of  a  desire,  nay  a  determination,  to  place,  if  pos- 
sible, his  Empire  on  some  sort  of  footing  in  respect  to  its  mili- 
tary organization,  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  it  is  clear  that  he 
must,  in  his  heart,  favour  the  advance  of  Ids  subjects  in  know- 
ledge, because  so  capacious  a  mind  as  his  cannot  but  perceive 
that  this  alone  can  enable  liim  to  accomplish  his  dcjsigns.  Without 
a  great  advance  in  knowledge  among  his  people,  he  cannot  hope 
lo  place  his  Empire  on  a  footing  of  e<|uality  with  the  potent  ene- 
mies to  his  throne,  and  hence  arises  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
an  uncontrolled  despot,  bending  all  the  energies  ol  his  genius  and 
his  power,  to  produce  a  reform  in  his  government,  that  must  ne- 
cessarily and  inevitably  circumscribe  his  own  unlimited  authority. 
It  is  a  noble  and  generous  ambition,  that  of  divesting  himself 
thus  incidentally  of  personal  power,  in  order  to  increase  that  of 
the  people  he  governs,  and  we  wish  him  success  in  the  experiment. 
That  he  will  eventally  succeed,  or  at  least  prepare  the  way  for 
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completing  the  plan  he  has  formed,  is  more  than  we  shall  venture 
to  predict  A  oigoted,  uncompromising  religion ;  a  proud,  igno- 
rant, and  indolent  people ;  a  neterogeneous  mass  ot  subjects  of 
various  nations,  tongues,  and  faiths ;  a  host  of  dependant  pachas, 
Viho  acknowledge  no  fealty  but  what  is  wrested  from  them  bv 
force ;  a  powerful  and  ambitious  border  Empire,  once  its  rival, 
now  its  dictator,  all  combined,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  days  of 
the  great  Empire  of  Mahomet,  so  long  the  terror  and  the  scourge 
of  Qiristendom,  are  numbered,  and  that  the  number  is  not  great 
Many  indications  are  not  wanting,  to  sanction  a  belief,  that  the 
very  religion  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  throne  and  the  Empire 
of  the  Mussulman,  and  on  which  it  rose  to  such  a  hi^h  magnifi- 
cence of  power  and  dimensions,  is  about  to  be  buried  m  the  ruins 
of  the  structure  it  raised  and  supported.  Stranger  things  than  this 
have  happened  in  former  ages,  and  in  no  age  of  the  world  was 
there  ever  exhibited  greater  wonders  than  this  age  has  seen — 
greater  than  are  predicted  by  the  most  infallible  auguries.  The 
loundations  of  ages  seem  to  be  shaken  by  moral  earmquakes ;  the 
human  mind  is  in  a  state  of  incubation,  which,  whether  its  product 
will  be  monsters  or  demigods,  giants  or  pigmies,  sases  or  cox- 
combs, none  can  tell ;  ana  to  use  the  expression  of  Uie  Commo- 
dore in  one  of  his  letters,  "  the  ice  of  a  thousand  years  is  dissolv- 
ing." Whether  its  breaking  up  will  produce  regeneration  or  ruin, 
must  be  left  to  that  Providence  which  directs  the  course  of  human 
events,  and  prescribes  bounds  to  the  virtues  as  well  as  vices  of 
mankind; — to  their  ignorance  and  their  intelligence,  their  weakness 
and  their  power. 

We  cannot  close  this  hasty  and  imperfect  notice,  without  cor- 
dially recommending  this  work  of  a  man  always  loved  and  ho- 
noured by  his  countrvmen,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  for  its 
vivacity,  its  humour,  its  truth,  and  its  intelligence.  No  book  of 
travels  that  has  come  under  our  observation  for  many  j^ears  past, 
and  none  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Turxey, 
better  deserves  their  attention.  It  is  full  of  fine  descriptions  of 
scenery;  striking  and  accurate  delmeations  of  character  andmaur 
ners ;  amusing  anecdotes,  drawn  from  life,  to  the  life ;  keen  and 
sagacious  observation,  all  clothed  in  a  style  at  once  so  natural  as 
to  possess  the  rare  charm  of  colloquial  ease. 
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Art.  V. — Document  Number  86— ffot««  of  Represeniativeg — State 
Department — Ttoenty-third  Congress — Second  Session — contain^ 
ing — Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State^  on  the  subject  of  the 
extract  entered  into  by  Edward  Livingston^  late  Secretary  of 
State,  loith  Matthew  SU  Clair  Clarke  and  Peter  Force^  for  the 
collection  and  nublication  of  the  Documentary  History  of  the 
American  Revdution ;  December  24, 1834.  Readf  and  laid  ujh 
on  the  Table, — And,  Report  made  to  the  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  oe- 
cretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  now  publishing  under  an 
Act  of  Congress,  by  M.  St.  Clair  Clarkb  &  Peter  Force. 

When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  his  prison-window  in  the 
Tower,  after  having  regard^  some  disturbance  in  the  court  be- 
neath, and,  upon  inquiry,  being  totaUy  unable  to  find  two  indivi- 
duals, among  the  by-standers,  earwitnesses  and  eyewitnesses  of 
the  transaction,  who  could  agree  in  their  relation  of  the  circum- 
stances, committed  to  the  flames  a  historical  manuscript  which 
he  was  at  that  time  composing,  he  gave  a  striking  illustration  of 
his  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  history.   The  same  con- 
viction has  been  arrived  at  by  every  searcher  after  truth,  from 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  pronounced  incredulity  to  be  the  source 
of  all  knowledge,  down  to  that  of  Voltaire,  who  says,  **  toute  cer- 
titude qui  n'est  pas  demonstration  math^matique  n'est  qu'une  ex- 
treme probability :  il  n'y  a  pas  d'autre  certitude  historique."    Nor 
has  time  contributed  to  create  or  to  confirm  a  faith  in  the  verity 
of  historical  records.    It  has  rather  served  to  strengthen  distrust, 
and  to  swell  the  already  ample  catalogue  of  "  historic  doubts." 
Without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  the  evidences 
of  which  may  be  aetected  upon  every  page  of  history,  ancient 
and  modem ;  or  attempting  to  point  out  the  prevailing  causes  of 
this  general  uncertainty,  the  inquiry  will  be  limited  to  our  own 
country,  concerning  which  it  may  be  asked,  whether  its  history 
can  lay  claim  to  any  exemption  from  the  universal  reproach  ?  a 
question,  to  which  the  reply  must  be  in  the  negative.  To  an  Ame- 
rican, this  is  a  subject  of  deep  importance,  and  worthy  of  most 
serious  consideration ;  and  while  we  aflirm,  with  confidence,  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  single  history  of  this  country  which  does  not 
literally  abound  with  the  grossest  errors,  some  of*^ which,  as  far  as 
space  will  permit,  it  will  be  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out,  in- 
terest should  be  still  more  strongly  awakened,  when  it  is  subjoin- 
ed, as  is  done  with  equal  confidence,  that  our  country  possesses 
all,  or  nearly  all,  (for  many  valuable  documents  have  oeen  lost 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery,  among  which  may  be  noticed 
the  records  of  the  Board  of  War  and  the  records  and  correqwnd- 
ence  of  the  Treasury  Board,)  the  materials  necessary  not  onlv  to 
correct  the  errors  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  hui  to  place 
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its  history  upon  an  immoveable  basis,  and  to  make  it,  what  all 
history  ought  to  be,  a  record  of  facts,  beyond  cavil  or  doubt — a 
simple  relation  of  what  has  actually  occurred,  clothed  in  the  plain 
and  noble  garb  of  truth. 

To  guard  against  the  errors  of  history,  a  learned  French  virriter 
has  suggested,  that,  as  sacred  history  was  not  the  work  of  private 
persons,  but  of  men  who  had  received  from  God  a  special  com- 
mission  to  write,  so  civil  history  should  be  composed  by  those, 
whom  the  sovereign  power  of  each  state  might  select  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  we  would  not  rest  satisfied  here,  and  our  subsequent 
remarks  will  abundantly  show,  that  the  ablest  persons  only  sive 
a  higher  sanction  to  error,  when  the  materials  upon  which  they 
are  emploved  are  false  or  imperfect  There  is  a  preliminary  st^ 
indispensably  necessary. — We  would  require  a  previous  and  com- 
plete collection  of  all  public  documents,  wherever  it  is  possible; 
for  they  constitute  the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  perfect  his- 
tory can  be  raised.  We  believe,  too,  that  such  a  collection,  com- 
plete ab  ovo — from  the  very  commencement,  is  to  be  found  in  no 
countrv  but  in  these  United  States.  We  have  no  "  dark  ages,"  no 
mythology,  no  time  beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  doth  not 
run.  The  whole  story  includes  a  period  of  authentic  history,  and 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  sober  truth.  That  such  a  collection  is 
not  onlv  practicaole,  but  that  it  is  actually  about  to  be  made,  and 
under  Uie  sanction  of  this  government ;  and  further,  that  it  is  even 
in  a  state  of  considerable  advancement,  are  facts,  we  apprehend, 
not  familiarly  and  generally  known ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  have  thought  it  proper  to  invite  attention  to  a  subject  which 
we  think  can  not  fail  to  engage  general  attention. 

It  is  first  necessary,  however,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  sus- 
taining, in  some  degree  at  least,  the  severe  and  sweeping  charge 
brought  against  American  history,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  thence  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  importance  of 
the  publication  in  question,  distinctly  to  point  out  a  few  of  these 
errors; — a  few,  we  say,  because  volumes  would  be  easily  ex- 
hausted by  any  thing  approaching  to  a  copious  enumeration. 

The  first  point  selected,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  said,  and  selected  because  it  is  familiar  to  every  American 
reader,  is,  the  attempt  of  the  Mother  country,  in  the  progress  of 
her  cumulative  tyranny,  to  force  the  article  of  tea  into  the  Colo- 
nies, with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  establishing  the  contested  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  taxation.  The  account  of  this  memorable 
procedure  stands  prominent  in  every  book ;  and  yet,  strange  as 
It  may  appear,  every  book  has  given  an  erroneous  statement 
of  it  We  have  examined  attentively  numerous  accounts,  both 
English  and  American,  in  which  two  strikingly  gross  errors,  (not 
to  mention  many  subordinate  and  less  important  mistakes,  which 
are  found  scattered  among  the  passages,)  stand  out  conspicuously 
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in  bold  relief.  In  all  of  these  passages,  one  of  the  errors  occun — 
in  the  most  part,  both.  This  examination  also  exposes  an  import- 
ant secret,  which  of  itself  is  nowise  calculated  to  increase  confi- 
dence in  historical  compositions,  or  to  inspire  respect  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  historians ; — and  that  is,  that  authors  are  accustomed 
to  follow  implicitly,  and  without  investigation,  what  the^  find  id 
preceding  writers.  Most  books,  indeed,  are  mere  repetitions,  and 
where  the  originals  and  models  are  in  error,  it  follows,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  that  every  new  book  serves  only  to  multiply 
and  perpetuate  errors.  This  observation  is  not  new ;'  it  was  fanu- 
liar  to  former  times :  and  a  comparatively  modem  writer.  Lord 
Bacon  perhaps,  obser\'ed,  in  a  consideration  of  this  very  subject, 
that  if  the  mirror  of  truth  could  be  made  to  pass  over  what  has 
been  written,  burning  away  all  that  had  been  already  said,  as  weD 
as  all  that  was  false,  it  would  quickly  appear  that  whole  libraries 
would  be  reduced  to  a  few  scanty  volumes. 

To  appreciate  duly  the  foregoing  strictures,  and  to  compreheiid 
their  applicability  to  the  particular  errors  to  which  attention  is 
now  called,  their  sources  must  be  visited. — They  are,  the  Annual 
Register,  a  magazine  from  which  all  the  British  authorities  draw 
their  facts,  and  Gordon's  History,  the  reservoir,  or  fountain,  which 
has  supplied  error  to  American  writers.  The  Annual  Register 
states,  that  the  tea  was  landed  in  JVew  York,  and  under  ike  gunt 
of  a  tnan-of-uar ;  and  Gordon  asserts,  that  the.  teO'Ship  arrmd  at 
Jvei/?  York  in  December  1773.  Now  the  tea-ship,  and  the  omhone 
sent  to  JSFetD  York,  the  Nancy,  Captain  Lockyer,  never  dia  ap- 
proach nearer  to  New  York  than  Sandy  Hook,  and  did  not  ar- 
rive there,  till  the  18th  of  April,  1774.  These  are,  we  repeat,  strik- 
ing errors,  which,  like  dark  veins,  discolour  the  marble  which 
might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  pure. — They  are  un- 
pardonable errors ;  for,  to  omit  reference  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  of  citizens  of  New  York,  the  letter  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Colden*  to  his  government,  dated  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1774,  expressly  states,  that  no  application  had  been  made  to  him 
for  the  landing  of  the  tea.  This  letter  (a  document)  would  have 
corrected  them  both.  It  enclosed  also  a  public  paper,  (which  of 
course  forms  a  part  of  the  document,)  but  neither  of  these  appears 
to  have  been  consulted  by  the  writer  of  the  Register.  As  to  Mr. 
Gordon,  it  appears,  -from  his  book,  that  he  had  examined  the  pa- 

Eers  of  the  day,  to  December,  1773,  but  not  further.  It  is  proea- 
le,  therefore,  that  his  statement  of  the  arrival  of  the  tea-ship  at 
New  York  in  December  1773,  was  made  from  recollection  mere- 
ly, without  examining  into  its  accuracy.f 

The  truth  is,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston,  the  return  of 
the  tea-shq>  firom  Philadelphia,  and  the  landing  and  storing  of  the 

"  '»— » PuliameDtar^  Hiitorj,  vol.  18,  p.  119. 
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tea  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  took  place  about  the  same  time, 
in  1773,  yfhen  all  the  colonies  were  in  a  state  of  |?reat  excitement 
The  arrival  of  the  tea-ship  at  New  York  was  jour  numths  after" 
wards.  The  fever  of  excitement  had  abated,  and  cool  reflection 
had  supervened.  The  tea  question  in  all  its  bearings  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  people  adhered  to  their  first  determination — that 
the  tea  should  not  be  landed  under  any  circumstances.  They  did 
prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea,  but  there  was  no  excitement,  no 
violence,  no  mob,  no  riot  The  difference  in  time  lends  a  very 
diflerent  aspect  to  the  proceedings  in  New  York,  but  this  is  a  view 
of  the  subject  which  is  not  taken  in  any  of  the  books.  The  writers 
who  follow  the  Annual  Register,  say  the  tea  was  landed,  <&&,  in 
1773 ;  those  who  follow  Gordon,  (and  notice  New  York  at  all,) 
say  the  tea  was  not  landed,  but  that  the  ship  arrived  there  in  1773, 
and,  when  they  give  the  month,  say,  it  arrived  there  in  December 
of  that  year. 

The  passage  in  the  Annual  Re^ster,  omitting  that  portion  which 
does  not  especially  bear  upon  this  country,  runs  thus — 

**  As  the  time  approached  when  the  arrival  of  the  tea-ahipa,  for  the  ezecutioii  of 
the  new  plan,  was  expected,  the  people  assembled  at  different  places,  in  great  bo- 
dies, and  began  to  take  such  measures  as  seemed  most  effectual  to  prerent  the  land- 
ing of  the  cargoes.  The  tea  consignees,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  India  Com- 
pany, were  obliged,  in  most  places,  (and  in  some,  at  the  peril  of  property,  if  not  of 
life,)  to  relinquish  their  appomtments,  and  to  enter  into  public  engagements  not  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  people  in  diiSwent  town* 
and  provinces,  whom  they  armed  with  such  powers  as  they  supposed  themselves 
enabled  to  bestow.  They  were  authorized  to  mspect  merchants*  books,  to  propose 
tests,  to  punish  those  whom  they  considered  as  contumacious,  by  the  daogerotti 
proscription  of  declaring  them  enemies  to  their  country,  and  of  assembUng  the  peo- 
ple when  they  thought  necessary.  In  a  word,  their  powers  were  as  indefinite  a* 
the  authority  under  which  they  acted.  In  the  tumultuous  assemblies,  which  wero 
frequently  Mid  upon  this  occasion,  numberless  resolutions  were  passed,  extremely 
derogatory  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme  legislature.  Inflammatory 
handbills,  and  other  seditious  papers,  were  continually  published ;  nor  were  the  cow 
ductors  of  newspapers,  nor  the  writers  of  pamphlets,  much  more  guarded  in  their 
conduct,  or  temperate  in  their  manner.  Even  at  Philadelphia,  which  had  becm  so 
long  celebrated  for  the  excellency  of  its  police  and  government,  and  the  temperate 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  printed  papers  were  dispersed,  warning  the  pilots  on  the 
river  Delaware,  not  to  conduct  any  of  those  tea^ips  into  their  harbour,  which  were 
only  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  and  poisoning  all  the  Americans ;  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  clearly  to  understand,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  ap- 
ply their  km»wledge  of  the  river,  under  the  colour  of  their  profession,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  effe^ually  secure  their  country  from  so  imminent  a  danger.  At  New 
York,  in  a  similar  publication,  those  ships  are  said  to  be  loaded  with  the  fetters 
which  had  been  forged  for  them  in  Great  Britain,  and  every  vengeance  is  denounced 
acainst  all  persons  who  dare,  in  any  manner,  contribute  to  the  introduction  <^  those 
chains.  All  the  colonies  seem  to  have  instantly  united  in  this  point  In  general 
the  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  tea  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  thmr  em- 
ployment, and  no  other  persons  daring  to  receive  the  cargoes  which  were  consigned 
to  them,  the  masters  of  the  tea-vessels,  fi'om  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  Srom 
a  knowledge  of  danger,  and  the  determined  resolution  of  the  people,  readilv  com- 
plied with  the  terms  which  were  prescribed,  of  returning  directly  to  England,  with- 
out entangling  themselves  by  any  entry  at  the  custom  houses.  At  New  York  U  was 
indeed  kmdedmmder  the  cannon  of  a  mmn-of-war.  But  the  aovertanenl  there  were 
ektigod  to  conoent  to  tto  homg  locked  wf  from  uoe.^'^Anniuu  R^giotor,  1774,  f.  50. 
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Here  are  three  errors : — The  tea  was  neither  landed  nor  locked 
ifp— the  government  was  not  referred  to  on  the  subject — ^gave  no 
consent  or  order,  and  did  not  interfere  with  it,  nor  attempt  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  public  opinion ;  though  at  this  time,  April  23, 
1774,  it  was  known  in  New  York  what  course  the  Parliament 
would  take  for  the  punishment  of  Boston  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tea  there,  in  the  December  previous. 

The  passage  from  Gordon  is  as  follows : 

**  At  New  York,  when  Captain  Sears  and  Captain  M*I>oii|ra]l  heard  that  the  tea 
was  to  be  sent,  they  conclnded  that  an  opposition  to  it  was  necessary,  and  amed 
upon  oontriving  to  unite  the  tea-smugglers,  the  merchants,  and  the  sons  of  luierty 
in  that  service ;  and  that  Captain  M*Lk}Ugall  shoidd  write  affainst  the  design  of  in- 
troducing and  vending  the  tea  agieeable  to  the  ministerial  plan,  but  should  remain 
cone^ed  as  the  author.  A  few  of  each  class  were  caUed  together,  and  the  mode 
of  oppoeition  settled.  Publications,  tending  to  spread  and  increase  the  alarm  of 
imminent  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  appeared  periodically.  As  the  time 
appi  cached  for  the  arrival  of  the  tea-ships,  the  publications  became  more  spirited 
and  threatening.  (Nov.  5.)  A  handbill,  addressed  to  the  fHends  of  liberty  and  com* 
merce,  was  circulated  through  the  city,  calculated  to  provoke  resentment  against  all 
the  encouragers  of  the  tea-[3an.  Afterward,  written  papers  were  stuck  up  at  the 
coflfee  house,  and  other  places,  (Nov.  8)  menacing  destruction  to  any  person  who 
should  accept  a  commission  fbr  the  sale  of  the  hUat  India  Company's  teas,  or  be  an 
accenaiy.  In  rather  more  than  a  week,  there  was  published  (Nov.  18)  a  paper 
■i^^ned  Legion^  addressed  to  the  stated  pilots  of  the  port,  and  all  others  whom  it 
might  oonoern,  directing  them  how  to  proceed  in  reference  to  any  tea-ship,  and 
Mqniring  them,  at  their  peril,  not  to  bring  them  any  farther  than  the  Hook.  In 
another  paper,  signed  the  Mokawki,  the  tea-ship  is  said  to  be  laden  with  fttters, 
forged  for  them  in  Great  Britain ;  and  every  vengeance  is  denounced  against  all 
persons  who  dare  in  any  manner  contribute  to  the  introduction  d  these  ooains.  Im 
jDiumber^  fAe  London,  Captain  Chamber§t  and  the  feo-sAip,  arrived  on  the  oame 
dmf ;  the  former  came  up  directly  to  the  wharf,  the  other  remained  at  the  Hook, 
and  was  watched  till  she  returned,  by  a  vessel  stationed  there  for  that  purpose.  On 
lier  arrival,  a  committee  waited  on  the  consignees,  who,  agreeable  to  a  former  pro* 
mife,  assured  them  that  they  would  neither  receive  nor  seU  the  tea,  as  it  came  liable 
to  an  Ammiean  duly.  Captain  Chambers  ventured  to  bring  seventeen  chests  on  a 
private  account,  which  were  taken,  and  thrown  overboard  mto  the  harbour.  Had 
the  Complmy*s  ship  come  to  the  wharf,  she  would  probably  have  been  burnt,  for 
Captain  Sears  and  five  others  had  determined  upon  it,  and  provided  themselves  with 
combustibles  for  that  purpose.  At  Philadelphia,  printed  papers  were  dispersed, 
warning  the  Delaware  pilots  not  to  conduct  any  of  tlie  tea-ships  into  harbour,  as 
they  were  only  sent  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  and  poisoning  the  Americans ;  and 
at  the  same  time  pUinly  intimating  that  it  was  expected  they  would  vpfHj  their 
knowledge  of  the  river,  under  the  colour  of  thcur  profession,  so  as  efiectnaUy  to 
secure  their  country  firom  so  imminent  a  danger.  In  most  places  the  ooosigneea 
were  obliged  to  relmquish  their  appointments,  and  to  enter  into  engagements  not 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  no  other  persons  daring  to  receive  the  cargoes  consign- 
ed to  them,  the  captains  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ships,  firom  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  knowledge  of  the  risk  they  ran  from  the  determined  lescdution 
of  the  people,  concluded  upon  returning  directly  to  Great  Britain,  without  entan- 
gling themselves  by  an  entry  at  the  custom  houses.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  the 
Massachusetts.*** 

These  extracts  should  be  followed  by  a  brief  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  a  reference  to  dates  and  public  proceedings  at  New 


•  Gordon*s  History  of  th«  Amerioui  Revolution,  1788,  ToL  ii  ^  818^  dUk   New 
York,  1801. 
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York,  without  which  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  able  to  perceive 
how  very  imperfect  are  all  the  accounts,  not  only  in  the  extracts, 
but  also  in  the  numerous  authors  to  which  a  reference  will  pre- 
sently be  given ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  some  accurate  documentary  information  on  this 
suDJect,  communicated  by  Mr.  Force,  in  the  Military  and  Naval 
Magazine  of  the  United  States,  Volume  V.,  No.  4,  June,  1835— 
page  261,  et  seq. 
Tl 


*he  len^  of  these  quotations^  and  the  abundant  matter  on 
hand  for  oUier  illustration  of  the  subject  under  review,  forbid  our 
entering  any  further  upon  what  the  host  of  writers  following  these 
two  authorities  have  little  more  than  repeated;  but  a  reference 
here  to  a  sufficiently  ample  list  of  books,  will  enable  the  reader, 
desirous  of  pursuing  the  inquiry,  to  judge  whether  any  unfairness 
or  unjust  severity  attaches  to  our  animadversions.  The  catalogue 
will  be  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  time. 

1779.  History  of  the  War  m  America,  from  1764  to  the  time  of 
Gen.  Gage's  arrival  at  Boston,  in  1774.  Liondon,  printed; 
Boston,  reprinted,  by  T.  &  J.  Fleet,  1780.  pp.  76—78. 

1780.  Impartial  History  of  the  War  in  America  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1779,  pp.  107—109.  London,  1780. 

1781.  Abb^  Raynars  Revolution  of  America,  p.  10.  Salem,  1799. 
Peters*  General  History  of  Connecticut,  p.  385.  London^ 
1781. 

Andrews'  History  of  the  War  with  America,  &c.  Vol.  il 
pp.  104 — 108.  London,  1785. 
1786.  Ramsay's  History.    Revolution  in  South  Carolina.  VoL  iL 
p.  15.  Trenton,  1785. 

1789.  The  same.  Vol.  ii.  p.  128.  Trenton,  1811. 

1790.  Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce,  continued  by  Mr.  Coombe, 
Vol.  V.  p.  220.  Dublin/ 1790. 

Coote's  History  of  England,  Vol.  ix.  p.  356.  London,  1802. 

1794.  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  Vol.  L  p.  85.  Lon- 
don, 1794. 

1795.  Wintcrbotham's  America,  Vol.  i.  p.  458.  New  York,  1796. 
Guthrie's  Modern  Geography:  first  American  edition.  VoL 
ii.  p.  261.  April  27,  1795. 

179a  HistoiT  of  the  British  Empire,  from  1765  to  1783.  Vol.  L  p. 
101.  Philadelphia,  1798. 

1800.  Russell's  History  of  America,  Vol.  ii.  p.  459.  London,  1800. 

1806.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  Vol.  iii.  p.  645.  Lon- 
don, 1806. 

Mrs.  Mercy  Warren*8  History  of  the  American  Revohition, 
VoL  L  p.  101.  Boston,  1805. 

1808.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  L  p.  870.  Phi- 
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1809.  Botta'g  History  of  the  War  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  i.  p.  109,  &c.  Boston,  1888. 

1811.  Guthrie's  System  of  Modern  Geography:  sev^th  edition. 
pp.  338,  339.  London,  1811. 

1813.  Bigland's  History  of  England,  Vol.  il  p.  348.  New  Yoik, 
1814. 

1819.  Sanford's  History  of  the  United  States  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, p.  200. 

1821.  Butler's  Complete  History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  60,  &c.  Hartford,  1821. 

1822.  Paul  Allen's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  VoL  L  pi 
167.  Baltimore,  1822. 

1823.  Tudor's  Life  of  Otis,  p.  413.  Boston,  1823. 

1824.  Marshall's  History  of  the  American  Colonies,  pp.  308,  39a 
Morse's  Annals  of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  176. 

1828.  Pitkin's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  i.  pp.  262,  263L 

1829.  Macauley's  History  of  New  York,  p.  85.  Albany,  1829. 
T.  F.  Gordon's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  480,  <kc.  Phila- 
delphia, 1829. 

Holmes's  Annals  of  America,  Vol.  iL  p.  18,  &c  Cajmbridge^ 
1829. 

1830.  Hinton's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  L  p.  30a  Lon- 
don, 1830. 

1831.  M'Mahon's  Historical  View  of  Maryland,  pp.  401,  408. 
1834.  T.  F.  Gordon's  History  of  New  Jersey,  p.  153.    Trenton, 

1834. 

Wilson's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  p.  94.  Balti- 

more,  1834. 

Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  J.  C.  Hamilton,  VoL  i  pi 

20.  New  York,  1834. 

Bissett's  George  III.,  Chapter  xii.  p.  800. 

Miller's  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of  Greoi^ 

III.  to  the  Coronation  of  George  IV.,  p.  83. 

Belshani's  Great  Britain,  Vol.  vi.  p.  43.  London,  1811. 
We  regret  the  impossibility  of  presenting,  at  full  length,  the  pas- 
sages to  which  these  references  relate,  that  it  might  be  perceived 
at  a  glance,  the  manner  in  which  history  is  commonly  written. 
We  have  perused  them  attentivelv^  and  they  form  a  curious  and 
instructive  study.  We  regret  it  the  more,  because  few  mav  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  examine  for  themselves,  and  some 
may  not  have  access  to  the  particular  works  to  which  refereoeeB 
are  made.  The  list  might  oe  easily  enlarged,  and  it  is  believed 
the  same  chief  errors,  as  well  as  minor  errors,  would  still  recur; 
nay,  we  might  almost  challenge  the  production  of  a  single  history 
in  which  a  true  account  of  this  momentous  event  of  our  Revolu- 
tion is  to  be  found.  These  and  the  imiumerable  other  errors  with 
which  the  history  of  our  Revolution  is  now  disfigure,  wUl  never 
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be  corrected  until  the  publication  of  the  documents  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  and  of  which  we  will  speak  more  fullv  hereafter. 

A  common  source  of  error  in  our  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
neglect  of  dates,  of  which  an  example  has  just  been  given;  a  re- 
mark which  tends  to  display  still  further  the  importance  of  docu- 
ments, which  it  is  understood  arc  always  exactly  dated.  The 
value  of  a  date  is  mam'fest  when  we  contemplate  each  historical 
fact  as  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  events.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and 
one  worthy  of  being  recorded,  that,  among  the  letters  of  General 
Washington,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  written  often  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  this  omission  is  so  very  rare  that  one  only  is  now 
recollected — ^there  may  possibly  be  two,  or  even  three;  but  gene- 
rally they  are  given  with  scrupulous  exactness.  To  illustrate  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  neglect  of  dates,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  it  may  spring,  a  striking  fact  mav  be  cited  in  English  his- 
tory, and  it  is  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most 
eminent  writers  on  Chronology.*  "  The  consequence,''  says  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas,  "  of  this  ne^ect  of  a  subject  on  which  all  dates 
in  English  historVf  all  records,  and,  consequently,  all  htstorical 
accuracy,  depend,  is  shown  in  a  manner  which  is  humiliating  to 
our  national  literature,  inasmuch  as  in  the  celebrated  collection  of 
documents,  printed  by  Rymer  in  his  Fcedera,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  numerous  instruments  of  all 
reigns,  from  Richard  the  first  to  Edward  the  fourth,  are  misplaced 
by  one  entire  year.^* 

But  a  still  better  illustration  of  the  value  of  documents  would 
be  obtained  by  confining  our  attention  to  some  single  point  of  his- 
tory— for  example,  the  action  of  the  colonies  preceding,  and  caus- 
ing the  first  congress,  by  which  is  meant  that  of  1774,  which  may 
be  properly  so  called.  To  one  who  has  studied  the  copious  docu- 
ments relating  to  that  great  event,  the  journal  of  congress  itself 
must  appear  eminently  meagre  and  defective.  The  accounts  given 
by  Gordon  and  Pitkm,  though  the  fullest  and  best,  perhaps,  are 
still  not  only  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory;  but  they  do  not  all  con- 
vey to  the  mind  the  true  state  of  feeling  which  existed  among  the 
people  at  the  time,  which  can  only  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  a 
close  and  attentive  reading  of  the  documents  in  which  that  feeling 
is  expressed  and  embodied.  It  was  our  purpose  to  transcribe  at 
least  one  or  two  specimens  of  these  deeply  interesting  papers,  but 
the  narrow  limits,  of  which  we  have  before  complained,  again 
interpose  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  execution.  We  have  now  lying 
before  us  on  our  table,  a  collection  in  manuscript  of  these  docu- 
ments, which  would  form  a  volume  of  themselves.  They  consist 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  people  in  the  different  colonies  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  tyrannical  acts  of  parliament,  the  resolutions  enter^ 

*  The  Chronology  of  Hiftory,  by  Sir  Hirris  Nicholia.  Pre&ce,  pp.  Til.  Tiii. 
VOL.  XVIIL— KG.  85.  12 
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into  at  county  and  other  meetings,  and  the  communications  mu- 
tually addressed  by  the  various  committees  of  correspondence  in 
all  the  colonies — all  manifesting,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  the 

freat  revolution  of  sentiment,  which  had  been  advancing  rapidly, 
ut  systematically,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  through  the 
country — and  all  pointing  to  the  adoption  <sf  a  great  national  con- 

Sess,  as  the  only  effectual  method  of  preparing  the  country  for 
e  terrible  impending  struggle,  from  which,  however,  there  did 
not  any  where  appear  the  slightest  inclination  or  intention  to 
shrink.  To  this  portion  of  our  history,  justice  has  not  yet  been 
done,  nor  will  it  be,  until  the  publication  of  the  documents  from 
which  alone  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  at  that  interesting 
conjuncture  can  be  gathered. 

And  now,  as  we  have  entered  upon  the  ungracious  office  of  ex- 
posing faults,  let  us  turn  to  Botta,  who,  though  not  the  first  in 
time,  appears,  by  general  consent,  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  in 
merit  As  evidence  of  the  very  high  opinion  entertained  of  the 
merit  of  this  historian,  it  will  be  sufhcient  to  cite  the  eulogium  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  besides  other  praise,  says,  "  We  must  thank 
him  (Botta,)  too,  for  having  brougnt  within  the  compass  of  three 
volumes  every  thing  we  wish  to  know  of  that  war,  &c.,  &c.,"  that 
"  he  has  had  the  faculty  of  sifting  the  truth  of  facts  from  our  own 
histories  with  ereat  judgment,  &c.,"  and  further,  that,  "  when  the 
superiority  of  the  work  over  every  other  on  the  same  subject  shall 
be  made  known,  I  think  it  will  be  the  common  manual  of  our 
Revolutionary  history."  This  is  lofty  praise,  and  from  a  high 
source,  and  it  seems  to  be  acted  upon  by  our  government  at  tms 
very  moment  without  the  least  distrust  or  suspicion;  for  by  the 
regulations  of  the  navy,  Botta  has  been  selected  as  the  text  book 
of  our  revolutionary  history,  and  is  supplied  regularly  for  the  use 
of  our  ships  of  war.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  are  not 
insensible  to  the  real  merits  of  this  distinguished  writer;  but  the 
merit  of  accuracy  must  be  withheld,  and  abounding  with  the  most 
palpable  blunders,  as  he  most  certainly  does,  we  feel  inspired  to 
predict  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  his  work  will  cease  to 
oe  "  the  common  manual  of  our  Revolutionary  history."  There 
is  an  air  of  romance  about  this  writer,  that  carries  away  the  read- 
er, and  a  way  of  melting  down  his  materials,  true  and  false,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  separate  them — to  lay  the  finger  upon  that 
which  is  wrong,  and  to  discriminate  it  from  that  which  is  right 
Nothing  but  the  most  skilful  and  elaborate  analysis  can  enable  us 
to  do  this,  nor  is  this  to  be  expected  till  those  accurate  tests,  the 
documents,  shall  provide  the  new  process  to  which  his  work,  in 
common  with  all  others  on  American  history,  is  to  be  subjected. 

As  it  is  our  purpose,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  make  Botta's  his- 
tory the  subject  of  a  distinct  article,  where  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
amine many  of  his  statements  documentarilyf  we  will  not  apologize 
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in  this  place,  if  our  remarks  should  not  prove  sufficient  in  the  read- 
er's opinion  to  sustain  the  severity  of  our  criticism. 

Speaking  of  the  bill  for  imposing  a  stamp  duty,  Botta  says, — 

**  The  memorials,  the  remoostrancet,  the  petitions,  of  the  American  provinces, 
were  rejected.  The  biD  fi>r  imposing  a  stamp  duty  was  therefore  submitted  to  par- 
liament in  its  session  of  1765.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  animation  it  was 
discussed.  It  may  be  doubled  whether  upon  any  other  occasion,  either  in  times 
past  or  present,  there  has  been  dbplaycd  more  vigour  or  acuteness  of  intellect,  more 
love  of  country,  or  spirit  of  party,  or  greater  splendour  of  eloquence,  than  in  these 
debates.  Nor  was  the  shock  of  opinions  less  violent  without  the  walls  of  Westmin- 
ster. All  Europe,  it  may  be  said,  and  especially  the  commercial  countries,  were  at- 
tentive to  the  progress  and  to  the  decision  of  this  important  question.*** 

This  is  a  most  eloquent  and  imposing  account,  but  it  is  totally 
untrue,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  from  whence  it  could  have 
been  obtained.  Did  the  author  get  it  from  the  '<  Debates  in  Par- 
liament?" no!  for  there  it  is  said, — ^**  As  these  resolutions  were  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  stamp  act,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice  of  a  particular  circumstance  relative  to  them;  and  of  part 
of  the  argument  which  was  urged  without  doors,  {for  very  HUk 
toas  said  within^  for  and  against  that  measure,  as  extracted  from 
the  papers  and  pamphlets  published  at  the  time."t  Was  it  derived 
jfrom  the  Parliamentary  history?  most  certainly  not!  for  there  we 
read  that  ''  this  act  passed  the  commons  almost  without  debate; 
two  or  three  spoke  against  it,  but  without  force  or  apparent  inte- 
rest, except  a  vehement  harangue  from  CoL  Barr^,  &c.,  Slc^^ 
and  if  these  be  not  satisfactory,  the  unquestionable  testimony  of 
Mr.  Burke  may  be  quoted, — "  As  to  the  fact  of  a  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  stamp  act,"  says  he, ''  I  sat  as  a  stranger  in  your  gal- 
lery when  the  act  was  under  consideration.  Far  from  any  thing 
infianunatory,  I  never  heard  a  more  languid  debate  in  this  house. 
No  more  than  two  or  three  gentlemen,  as  I  remember,  spoke 
against  the  act,  and  that  with  great  reserve,  and  remarkable  tem- 
per. There  was  but  one  division  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  billi 
and  the  minority  did  not  reach  to  more  than  thirty-nine  or  forty. 
In  the  house  of  lords  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  debate 
or  division  at  all.  I  am  sure  there  was  no  protest  In  fact,  the 
affair  passed  with  so  very,  very  little  noise,  that  in  town  they 
scarcely  knew  the  nature  of  what  you  were  doing."§ 

Another  extract  from  Botta,  relating  to  the  same  period  of  time, 
and  the  extracts  from  several  authors  on  the  same  subject,  cor- 
rected by  the  correspondence  to  which  they  all  relate,  and  which 
they  have  all  mutilated,  exhibit  a  striking  example  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  history. 

^  The  very  night  it  (the  Stamp  Act)  was  passed.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  wis  then  in 
London,  wrote  to  Charles  Thomson,  afterwards  Secretary  of  Congrew    *the  son 

*  Book  I.  p.  38. 

t  See  Debates  in  Parliament,  Vol.  iv.  p.  351— note. 
X  See  Parliamentary  History,  VoL  xri.  p.  37. 
«  Speech,  April  19, 1774. 
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of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans  must  light  the  lamps  of  indoftry  ind  eoooomy.*  Tt 
which  Mr.  ThomRon  answered — » Be  assured  we  shall  light  taroMs  of  quite  UMthcf 
sort*    Thus  predicting  tiic  couvulsions  that  were  about  to  follow.*** 

Wc  will  now  give  the  letters  themselves  of  Franklin  and  Thom- 
son, extracted  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  of  March  6,  17M, 
which  will  expose  the  error  of  Botta,  and*of  the  others  who  will 
be  cited  presently. 

^  To  the  Printer  of  the  London  Chronicle. 
**Sir: — I  make  no  apology  for  presenting  to  the  public,  through  the  chaiindar 
your  useful  paper,  the  following  letters,  as  they  contain  the  sentiments  of  two  fMp 
tJemcn  of  acknowledged  abilities  and  inte^ity,  upon  t  subject  wbicsh  is  of  the  kA 
consequence  to  the  peace  and  safety,  union,  dignity,  and  stability  of  the  British 
Empire.  "  Yours,     W.  &,** 

**  Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  North  American  (Dr.  Franklin)  to  his  fiiend  in  Aim- 
rica  (Charles  Thomiion,)  dated  July  11, 1765. 

"•  *  Depend  upon  it,  my  good  friend,  that  every  possible  step  was  taken  to  prenBt 
the  passage  of  tlie  Stamp  Act.  But  the  tide  was  too  strong  against  us.  The  natiae 
was  provoked  by  American  claims  of  Indei)ondence,  and  aU  pi^es  joined  in  resok- 
ing  by  this  act  to  settle  the  point.  We  might  as  weU  have  hindered  the  mn**  Mflmr. 
But  tince  it  is  down^  my  friend^  and  it  may  he  long  ere  it  rises  again^  lei  U9  mus 
as  good  a  night  of  it  as  we  can.  We  may  still  light  candles.  Frugality  and  industry 
will  go  a  great  way  towards  indemnifying  us.  Idleness  and  pride  tax  ^rith  a  heafier 
hand  than  kings  and  parliaments.  If  we  can  get  rid  of  the  former,  we  may  eady 
bear  the  latter.  Our  country  produces,  or  is  capable  of  producing,  all  the  UCMSW 
ries  of  life;  Uic  wasting  superfluities  come  from  hence.  Let  us  have  but  the  wisdon 
to  be  content  for  a  wliile  with  our  own,  and  this  country  will  soon  feel,  that  ita  kai, 
in  point  of  commerce,  is  infinitely  more  than  its  gain  In  taxes.*  ** 

"  The  answer,  dated  Philadclpliio,  24tli  September,  1765. 

**  *  Yes,  my  friend,  I  grant  that  *  idleness  and  pride  tax  with  a  heavier  hold  than 
kings  and  parliaments,'  and  that,  *  frugality  and  industry  will  go  a  gieat  waj  to> 
wards  indemnifying  us.*  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  very  tiling  that  renden  indai 
try  necessary,  cuts  the  sinews  of  it.  With  industry  and  frugality,  the  sabjecta  of 
Elostern  tyrants  might  be  wealthier  than  those  of  England  and  riolland.  uai  who 
will  labour  or  save,  who  has  not  a  security  in  his  property  7  When  people  are  taied 
by  their  own  representatives,  though  the  tax  is  high,  they  pay  it  cheerfiilly,  from  a 
confidence  that  no  more  than  enough  is  required,  and  tliat  a  due  regard  la  had  to 
the  ability  of  the  giver.  But  when  a  tax  is  laid  merely  to  *  settle  the  point  of  indo^ 
pendence,*  and  when  the  quonlitv  of  the  tax  depends  on  the  caprice  of  thoae  who 
have  the  superiority,  and  who  will  doubtless  lay  it  heavier  in  order  to  faring'  down 
the  spirits  or  weaken  the  power  of  tliose  who  claim  independence,  what  encsooraga* 
ment  is  tliere  to  labour  or  save?  The  weoltli  we  tliereby  acquire,  will  be  a  new 
motive  which  fear  or  avarice  will  suggest,  to  tax  us  anew.  No  wonder  then  if  peo- 
ple will  choose  to  live  poor  and  hizy,  rather  than  labour  to  enrich  their  taak-maatera, 
or  furnish  matter  for  new  oppression.  There  never  was  any  mention  of  the  CSoloniea 
aiming  at  Independence  till  Uic  ministry  began  to  abridge  them  of  their  libertiea. 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  and  to  you  I  can  appeal  for  the  truth  of  what  I  aay,  that 
history  cannot  show  a  people  so  numerous,  so  for  removed  from  the  seat  of  royally, 
who  were  so  loyal,  ho  attached  to  their  king,  and  who  at  the  same  time  had  aan 
sentiments  of  liberty,  as  the  British  American  Colonies.  How  long  thia  will  con- 
tinue, God  knows. 

*^  *  The  sun  of  liberty  is  indeed  fast  setting,  if  not  down  already  in  the  AmeriemM 
Colonies,  But  I  much  fear,  instead j^  the  candles  you  mention  oeing  ligkied,  yem 
vfiU  hear  of  the  works  of  darkness.  They  ore  in  general  alarmed  to  the  last  degree. 
The  colonies  expect,  and  with  reason  expect,  that  some  regard  shall  be  had  to  their 
liberties  axul  privileges,  as  well  as  trade.    They  cannot  bnng  themaelvea  to  beliere* 

*  Book  I.  p.  50. 
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nor  can  they  see  how  England  with  reason  or  justice  expects  that  they  should  have 
encountered  the  horrors  of  a  desert,  borne  the  attacks  of  barbarous  savages,  and  at 
fhe  expense  of  their  Mood  and  treasure  settled  this  country  to  the  great  emolument 
of  England,  and  after  all,  quietly  submit  to  be  deprived  of  every  thing  an  Ehiglish- 
man  has  been  taught  to  hAd  dear. 

**  *  It  is  not  property  only  we  contend  for.  Our  liberty,  and  most  essential  privi- 
l«gcs,  are  struck  at  Arbitrary  courts  are  set  over  us,  and  trials  by  juries  taken 
away.  The  press  is  so  restricted  that  we  can  not  complain.  An  army  of  mercena- 
ries threatened  to  be  billeted  on  us;  the  sources  of  our  trade  stopped;  and  to  com- 
plcte  our  ruin,  the  little  property  we  had  acquired,  taken  from  us,  without  even 
allowing  us  the  merit  of  giving  it    I  really  dread  the  consequence. 

**  *  The  parliament  insist  on  a  power  over  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  claimed 
by  the  colonies,  and  hence  require  a  blind  obedience  and  acquiescence  m  whatever 
they  do.  Should  the  behaviour  of  the  colonies  happen  not  to  square  Yrith  these  sove- 
reign notions  (as  I  much  fear  it  will  not,)  what  remains  but  by  violence  to  compel 
them  to  obedience.  Violence  will  beget  resentment,  and  provoke  to  acts  never  dreamt 
o£    But  I  will  not  anticipate  evil— -I  pray  God  avert  it 

**  *  I  congratulate  you  on  the  change  of  the  ministry.  We  hope  for  much  good 
from  it  For  such  seems  the  state  of  the  British  Constitution  at  present,^  that  rnxn 
them  we  are  to  look  for  good  or  ill.  Heretofore  we  have  been  taught  to  look  for 
redress  from  another  quarter. 

^  *  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend.*  '* 

The  passages  from  several  other  authors,  of  which  we  spoke, 
will  pow  be  extracted.    Gordon  says: — 

**  The  night  afler  it  (the  Stamp  Act)  was  passed.  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  Mr.  Charles 
Thomson,  'the  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  you  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and 
economy.*  Mr.  Thomson  answered,  he  was  apprehensive  that  other  lights  would 
be  the  consequence,  and  predicted  the  opposition  that  followed.*** 

And  Ramsay, — 

**The  Bin  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  on  the  33d  of 
March,  1765,  it  received  the  rojral  assent  The  night  after  it  passed.  Dr.  Franklin 
wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  *  the  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  vou  must  light  up  the 
candles  of  industry  and  economy.*  Mr.  Thomson  answered;  *  I  was  apprehensive 
that  other  lights  would  be  the  consequence* — and  he  foretold  the  opposition  that 
shortly  took  place.**t 

Paul  AUen, — 

**  The  bill  was  pused  by  the  Commons,  and  met  with  no  opposition  at  all  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  the  S&d  of  the  same  month  (March  1765,)  it  received  the  royal 
assent,  and  became  a. monument  of  ministerial  foUy.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
act.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  afterwards  Secretary  to 
Congress,  has  these  words:  *  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  you  must  light  up  the  candles 
of  industry  and  economy.*  **l 

T.  F.  Gordon,— 

■'The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  with  slight  opposition  in  the  Commons,  and  with 
unanimity  by  the  Lords.  Dr.  Franklin  laboured  earnestly  to  avert  a  measure  which 
his  sagacity  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  American  people,  taught  him  was 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  British  empire;  but  he  entertained  not  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  forcibly  resisted.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomson:  *  The  sun  of  liberty 
is  set,  y<m  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industry  and  economy.*  To  which  Mr. 
Thomson  replied,  *he  was  apprehensive  that  other  lights  would  be  the  conse- 
quence.* '*§ 

♦  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  i.  p.  115. 
t  Ramsay*s  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  l  p.  337. 
t  American  Revolution,  VoL  L  p.  70. 
§  History  of  Pennsylvania,  page  433. 
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And  Buller — 

«'  When  the  Bill  had  passed,  Dr.  Franklin  (then  in  London)  wrote  Mr.  Chaiiei 
Thomson,  at  Philadelphia,  a  letter,  in  which  he  thus  ezprenes  himself—^  Hie  na 
of  liberty  is  set ;  you  must  light  up  the  candles  of  industiy  and  economy.'  To 
which  Mr.  Thomson  replied — *>  I  fear  other  lights  may  beoome  neoeaaazy.*  *** 

And  lastly,  for  it  would  be  superfluous  to  proceed  any  furthier, 
Winterbotham  has  it — 

**  The  Bill  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  and  on  the  SSd  d 
March,  1765,  it  received  the  royal  assent  The  night  after  it  passed.  Dr.  Fruiklia 
wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomson — ^  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  you  most  light  op  tbs 
candles  of  industry  and  economy.*  Mr.  Thomson  answered-— >  He  was  appram- 
sive  that  other  lights  would  be  tnc  consequence.*  **t 

A  single  glance  now  upon  another  work,  for  an  error  on  a 
different  subject.  In  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  we  read,  that  John 
Hancock  "  was  chosen  to  preside  in  the  respectable  Assembly  <rf 
Delegates,  avowedly  on  the  sole  principle  oi  his  having  been  prt^- 
scribed  by  General  Gage."J  Mr.  Hancock  was  chosen  President 
of  Congress  on  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  the  date  of  its  assembling; 
and  General  Gage's  Proclamation  was  not  issued  till  the  12th  of 
the  following  June — an  error  which,  we  may  here  remarky  has 
been  copied  into  our  own  journal.^ 

We  are  also  told,  that  "  Congress  had,  ahmt  this  time^  (that  is, 
in  June,  1775,)  adopted  the  resolution  to  advise  each  of  the  colo- 
nies explicitly  to  renounce  the  government  of  Great  Britain^  and 
to  form  constitutions  of  government  for  ihemselves,"||  and  yet  the 
resolution  here  referred  to  was  not  adopted  by  Congress  till  Hay 
10th,  1776,  nearly  a  year  afterwards. 

But  to  descend  to  a  more  recent  book,  and  to  a  circumstance 
of  less  moment.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  his  Life  of  William  Liivingston,T 
has  given  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  Henry  Laurens,  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  that  body  the  claims  of  the  Jersey  militia,  which  is  done  in  a 
striking  and  humorous  way  through  the  medium  of  a  dream  which 
he  relates.  In  that  dream  a  fairy  is  made  to  deliver  to  the  dreamer 
a  paper  of  "  facts,'*  signed  "  Oberon,  Chief  of  the  Fairies,** — and 
Mr.  Livingston,  when  he  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Laurens,  makes  this 
remark — "  I  am  much  more  pleased  with  the  old  man's  dr^un 
amended^  than  I  was  with  the  original,  and  the  conclusion  I  like 

*  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii.  pa^  16. 

t  History  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  430.  For  a  documentary  history  of  the  g^yw^p 
Act,  we  embrace  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  referring  the  reader,  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  as  properly  illustrative  of  tlie  subject  of  this  article,  to  the  lOtb 
volume  of  Force*s  National  Calendar,  for  the  year  1832.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Force  himscl£ 

X  Warren's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol  i.  p.  214. 

§  See  Am.  Quart  Review,  No.  2.  p.  406. 

II  Warren's  Hist    Sec  note  at  foot  of  page  225,  vol.  i. 

f  See  Life,  Jbc  page  305. 
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extremely."  The  remark  made  by  the  biographer  plainly  shows 
that  he  md  not  at  all  understand  the  matter;  for  he  says,  "  To  the 
complaint  made  in  this  fictitious  dream,  Laurens  sent  the  appa^ 
rently  satisfactory  reply  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter :"  but 
Mr,  Livingston,  in  the  following  letter,  alludes,  not  to  a  "  reply," 
but  to  the  "  dream  amended,"  which  he  likes  better  than  the  "ori- 
ginal." The  simple  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Laurens  made  several  altera* 
tions  in  Mr.  Livmgston's  dream,  and  had  published  it  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Packet,  at  the  time,  under  the  signature  of  **  An  Old 
Man" — the  "  conclusion,"  also,  had  been  added  by  Mr.  Laurens. 

The  indulgence  of  the  reader  is  requested  for  a  few  moments 
longer,  and  men  this  portion  of  the  subject  will  be  dismissed.  That 
which  we  are  about  to  mention  belongs  to  the  history  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  is  prompted  by  a  singular  omission  in  a  History  of  that 
state  very  recently  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Gk>rdon.  The 
importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  will  admit  of  some  detail 
New  Jersey,  in  December,  1775,  had  not  yet  abandoned  all  hope 
of  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  the  Colonies  and  Great 
Britain,  on  constitutional  principles;  that  is,  without  an  entire  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent  state.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session,  (the 
last  one  held  under  the  royal  government,)  as  a  final  effort  to  ob- 
tain such  an  accommodation,  had  determined  to  petition  the  King 
once  more,  but  after  the  petition  had  been  prepared,  and  at  the 
very  eve  of  its  adoption,  it  was  abandoned  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  House.  The  following  is  a  history  of  this  affair — On  the 
16th  November,  a  letter  from  Richard  Penn  and  Arthur  Lee,  in 
London,  stating  that  the  petition  of  the  General  Congress  to  his 
Majesty  had  been  presented,  and  that  no  answer  would  be  given, 
for  reasons  assigned,  was  laid  before  the  Assembly.  On  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Kinsey  and  Mr.  De  Hart,  two  of  the  delegates  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  Congress,  had  resigned ;  for  which  step  the 
latter  had  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  all  prospect  of  obtainicyz  an 
accommodation  by  constitutional  measures  seemed  hopeless.  Their 
resignations  were  accepted  on  the  22d,  and  the  House  authorized 
the  three  remaining  delegates  (Stephen  Crane,  William  Living- 
ston, and  Richard  Smith,)  to  represent  the  colony.  On  the  ^d, 
24th,  and  25th,  various  petitions  of  divers  freeholders  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Burlington,  were  presented,  denouncing  the  idea  of 
independency  on  Great  Britain,  then  openly  avowed,  and  urging 
the  propriety  of  further  petitioning  his  Majesty,  and  after  con- 
sideration by  the  House,  resolutions  were  entered  into,  instructii^ 
the  delegates  to  act  accordingly,  and  another  petition  was  even 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  the  5th 
December,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
upon  this  petition  to  the  King,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
quash  it 

This  resolution  exhibits  a  sudden  change  in  the  views  of  the 
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Assembly.  Mr.  De  Hart  thought  there  was  no  prospect  of  u 
accommodation  on  constitutional  principles^  and  resigned.  The 
Assembly  thought  otherwise,  and  proceeded  to  make  another 
eflbrt.  Ahhough  their  previous  petition  remained  unans^w'eredtaod 
they  were  informed  that  the  petition  from  the  Congress  ivouldiM 
be  answered,  yet  it  was  hoped  that  some  good  eficct  might  be 
produced  by  a  new  petition.  A  committee  was  accordinffly  ip- 
pointed  to  prepare  one;  it  had  been  prepared,  prescntedt  read 
twice,  and  in  tne  last  stage  of  proceedings  upon  it,  was  suddenly 
stopped — the  House  unanimously  resolv(xl  that  the  measiuB  w« 
inexpedient 

This  change  had  been  produced  by  the  action  of  another  body. 
The  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session,  being  nnade  acquaiDttd 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersej',  and  fearinc 
the  consccjucnces  of  the  separate  action  of  that  colony — ^Resolveil 
on  the  4th  I3ccember,  "  that  in  the  present  state  of  afiairs  it  wiB 
be  ver)'  dangerous  to  the  libertitjs  and  welfare  of  America,  ff«Jijf 
Colony  should  separately  petition  the  King^  or  either  House  ^  Par' 
liamenU^^  A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Wjihe, 
and  Jay,  w^as  apj)ointcd  to  confer  with  the  Assembly  of  New  Jer- 
sey. On  the  next  day,  December  5th,  this  committee  attended  at 
Burlington,  and  were  admitted  to  a  hearing  by  the  Assembly. 
Each  one  of  the  committee  addressed  the  House.  The  foUowing 
is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  six;cch,  as  it  was  taken  for 
the  Governor  by  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Assembly,  As  the 
manuscript  from  which  it  is  copied,  notices  also  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr. 
Wythe,  we  will  give  an  exact  transcript  of  it.  It  forms  a  nwst 
interesting  and  invaluable  document 

**  Notes  of  what  Mr.  Dickinson  said  before  the  Hoiue  of  Assembly.  (The  wordi 
tcored  are  his  own  words.) 

**  Ho  bcKan,  by  inform in;r  the  House,  that  the  Con^rreBS,  alarmed  of  tka  teftrtt 
of  tke  Hou$e  going  to  petition  the  King^  had  taken  the  matter  into  their  §t§um»  CW 
iideration^  the  result  wan,  that  lie  and  hJH  eollea^uen  were  deputed  to  wmtt  on  Ae 
House.  He  tlien  began  with  the  first  Congreiis — their  first  meeting  to  appeue  tk 
disorders  occasioned  by  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament,  Their  humble  pcfitim  ud 
declaration  of  rights,  which  was  approved  of  by  all  America,  particularlj  bj  thk 
House,  which  adopted  in  great  part  tlic  very  words — but  tlie  ConffroM  petition  wif 
rejected,  and  Britain  prepared  for  v>ar;  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  Mte  wen  « 
rope  of  sand,  and  would  notjight.  To  divide  us,  the  Resolution  of  30th  Febniuy 
was  sent,  but  which  Congress  rejected — Pennsylvania  rejected — and  tlii#  3aoMy 
to  their  honour,  in  a  most  manly  manner,  in  their  excellent  address  to  their  Oeotr- 
nor,  rejected.  In  the  spring.  General  (rage  sent  a  detachment  to  Lexington,  whi^ 
without  cause,  put  to  dcaUi  some  Ainericans,  but  in  tlic  end  were  forced  te  rttnti 
shamefully, 

**  When  the  new  Congress  met,  a  general  ferment  was  raised  through  the  Colo- 
nies, and  an  universal  union; — Had  the  Congress  then  drawn  the  swordland  thromu 
away  the  scabbard,  all  loners  of  liberty,  all  honest  and  virtuoue  men^  womid  haoe 
upfiauded  them ;  but  they  again  humbly  petitioned — sent  it  by  the  /fon.  Mr^  Pemrn 
---(which  he  would  not  have  the  Housje  b«lievc  was  rejected  because  no  aniwer  WW 
>  answer  was  ever  given  to  petitions  imless  received  on  the  thronfr— > 
Qduct  of  Parliament  and  administration  would  be  the  only  •nawer— 
tt  was  received,  and  some  proposals,  or  an  Act  of  Parliament,  woqM 
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be  the  oonMmienoe.)  He  then  went  en— AaU  tl  toot  lueetMry  to  evMinm  Britetii 
ikai  w€  wmda  fight^  and  wert  not  m  t^pe  of  mtnd — thertfore  an  army  was  formed^ 
^c — Expedition  arainst  Canada — Sueeeoo  attended  no  every  loftere— 7^e  oatagei 
who  wert  to  be  let  toooe  to  murder  our  women  and  ehUdren^  were  onr  firiendo — Tko 
Cmnadiano  fought  in  our  cmuoe  and  Canada^  from  whence  armieo  were  to  oterrwn 
«#!  w  oonquorMi  in  at  few  montht  at  it  took  Britain  yeart — We  havt  nothing  to 
fear  hut  from  Europe^  3000  milet  dittant — But  a  country  to  united  cannot  be  eon* 
fuered. 

**  The  eytt  of  aU  Europe  are  upon  ut — VniU  thit  eontrootroy^  the  ttrenglk  and 
importance  of  thit  country  were  not  known-^The  nationt  of  Eufope  look  withjeaUmo 
eyet  on  the  ttmggle — Britain  hat  natural  enemiet — France  ana  Spain-— Should  wt 
lit  untuecettfui  in  the  next  eamjoaign^  France  wiU  not  tit  ttUl^  and  tt^ffer  Britain 
to  conquer  y^-ho  then  bragfed  or  our  miceeM  and  ooureffe — said  nothing  would  hning 
ftitain  to  terms  bat  unity  and  bravery— 'Thai  all  Britain  wanted  was  to  proodra 
oeparate  petitiont,  which  we  thould  avoid — It  would  break  our  Union^-We  would 
become  a  rope  oftand — He  repeated,  as  if  to  frighten,  that  neither  mercy  norjuotict 
wat  to  be  expected  from  Britain,  He  again  complimented  the  House  on  theiffoi^ 
mtrpetition,  and  nohle  antwer  to  the  Governor^  in  their  address  on  the  resohitkNi  of 
the  aOth  of  February,  and  entreated  us  not  to  petition^  but  rest*  on  onr  former  pa* 
titUm,  and  that  of  UnUed  America^ 

**  He  spoke  more  than  half  an  hour. 

"  Mr.  Jay  said  we  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  mercy  or  juotiet  tf  Briton  ■ 
Thoi pttitumo  wore  now  not  tht  meant  "Vigour  and  unanimity  tht  only  mseHs  ■  ■ 
That  the  petition  of  United  America^  presented  by  CongresSf  oufbt  to  be  relied 
on — others  unneoessary — and  hoped  the  House  would  not  think  otherwise* 

**  He  spoke  about  twelve. minutes. 

^  Mr.  Wythe  spoke  about  eight  minutes,  to  the  same  purpose.** 

The  residt  of  this  conference  has  been  shown  already.  The 
Assembly  imniediateiy  complied  with  the  Resolution  of  Congress* 
and  unanimously  refined  to  proceed  any  further  with  the  petitioa. 
It  is  believed  that  these  interesting  facts  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  Journals  of  Congress  do  not  give  any  inforiTiatibn' 
on  the  subject,  except  an  entry  of  the  appointment  of  the  eon* 
mittee.  But  why  the  committee  was  appointed,  and  wha^  they 
did,  does  not  appear,  nor  is  there  any  thing  on  the  face  of  » 
Journal  that  anords  the  slightest  explanation. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  an  occurrence  of  no  orduBSrf 
importance  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey,  and  yet  in  the  hitftor^ 
ot  that  state  by  T.  F.  Gordon,  to  which  we  have  adverted^  ii  is 
not  even  noticed  The  only  information  the  author  of  that  work 
gives  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  during  the  entirer 
session,  except  what  is  found  in  some  extracts  he  has  made  from 
the  (Jovernor's  Speech  of  November  16 — from  his  Message  oi 
November  21 — and  from  the  addresses  of  the  House  in  answer 
to  them,  is  contained  in  the  following  brief  passage :  **  Severalr 
petitions  were  presented  from  the  freeholders  of  Burhngton  county, 
praying  the  House  to  enter  into  such  resolves  as  might  discoumge 
an  mdependency  on  Great  Britain.  The  petitioners  were  smnM 
moned  before  the  House,  and  stated,  that  they  had  been  induced 
to  address  it,  *  from  reports  that  some  affected  independency*— 
whereupon  it  was  resolved,  that  reports  of  independency,  in  the* 
apprehension  of  the  House,  are  groundless.  That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  delegates  of  the  colony,  to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
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vours  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  restoring  the 
union  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  upon  constitutional 
principles ;  and  that  the  said  delegates  be  directed  not  to  sive  their 
assent,  but  utterly  to  reject  any  propositions,  if  such  snoukl  be 
made,  that  may  separate  this  colony  from  the  mother  countiy,  or 
change  the  form  of  government  thereof."* 

Attention  is  now  called  to  the  pamphlet  placed  at  the  head  of  tUs 
article.  It  may  be  regarded  among  the  most  important  ever  laid 
before  Congress,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  most  inter- 
esting, in  many  respects,  that  could  oe  presented  to  the  Anmerican 
public.  It  emanated  originally  from  the  Department  of  State,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  oocuments  (No.  36)  printed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  during  the  second  session  of  the  tiventy-third 
Congress.  We  object,  however,  in  limine,  to  the  title  of  the  pam- 
phlet, viz.  the  "Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution.**  TTic 
great  collection  of  documents  which  that  title  is  intended  to  de- 
scribe, is  not  a  completed  history,  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts — an 
edifice  already  reared ;  but,  only  the  materials  of  which  such  a 
structure  is  to  be  composed — tlie  timber  for  its  construction — the 
mortar  and  the  stone. 

It  opens  with  a  letter  from  the  present  secretary  of  state,  BIr. 
Forsyth,  on  the  subject  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  Edward 
Livingston,  Esfj.,  late  secretary  of  state,  with  Matthevr  St  Clair 
Clarke  and  Peter  Force,  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  the 
"  Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution."  As  this  letter,  or 
rather  special  report,  which  had  been  called  for  by  Congress, 
though  placed  first,  is  not  so  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  recur, 
for  the.  sake  of  regularity,  to  a  preceding  step,  which  is  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Force,  dated  the 
29th  of  August,  1834,  calling  on  them  for  full  and  particular  in- 
formation upon  certain  points  connected  with  the  great  woi^ 
which  they  nad  undertaken,  to  wit — 

1st  point.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  materials  of  wfaiclr 
the  work  was  to  be  composed,  discriminating  between  those  al- 
ready secured,  and  those  expected  to  be  obtained. 

2d  point.  The  progress  made  in  the  work,  in  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  documents  intended  to  be  included  in  it 

3d  point.  The  number  of  volumes  which  will  be  required  to 
complete  it,  and  the  time  when  the  whole  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery. 

4th  point  An  estimate  of  the  money  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  appropriate  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract 

From  the  reply  to  these  interrogatories,  it  is  that  the  letter,  or 
report  of  the  secretary,  is  framed,  and  from  the  same  the  reader 
is  to  form  his  idea  of  the  vast  magazine  of  historical  papers,  which 

•  See  Hist,  of  New  Jertey,  by  Thomas  F.  Gordon,  p.  176. 
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is  about  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  perpetuated  under  the 
sanction  of  Congress. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  recite  the  contract,  as  an  affair  in 
which  the  public  are  not  supposed  to  take  a  lively  interest ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  Mr.  Livingston,  then  secretary,  was  authoiized  by 
Act  of  Congress,  and  that  articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into, 
accordingly,  in  March  1833,  between  the  proper  parties,  by  which 
articles  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Force  were  to  prepare  and  publish 
1500  copies  of  the  "Documentary  History,"  according  to  a  plan 
laid  down  in  their  memorial  on  the  subject  to  Congress,  and  its 
accompanying  documents,  upon  which  the  act  had  been  passed. 
The  contract,  indeed,  was  subsequently  overhauled  in  Congress — 
condemned  by  certain  persons  as  improvident,  and  the  contracting 
parties  handled  with  a  severity  which  we  cannot  think  they  me- 
rited. To  speculate  upon  the  motives  which  influenced  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  needless — the  contract  remained  as-it  was,  and 
we  feel  assured,  that,  had  it  even  been  renewed,  under  circum- 
stances more  favourable  to  the  individuals  concerned,  there  is  no 
liberal  minded  person,  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
project,  and  of  the  character  of  the  two  gentlemen  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  executed,  who  would  have  felt  any  regret  at  beholding 
thepatronage  of  the  nation  taking  such  a  direction. 

The  first  point  on  which  information  was  requested,  contained 
two  inquiries ;  first,  generally,  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  work  was  to  be  composed ;  and  second,  a 
specification  of  the  materials  already  secured,  and  those  expected 
to  be  obtained.  As  the  best  way  to  answer  the  first  inquiry  on  the 
first  point,  Messrs-  Clarke  and  Force  refer  to  their  memorial  and 
documents  laid  before  Congress  in  December,  1831.  This  memo- 
rial opens  by  a  representation  of  an  interesting  historical  fact, 
bearing  on  the  subject,  which  is,  that  as  early  as  1778,  Mr.  Hazard 
had  presented  to  Congress  one  of  a  similar  nature,  summoning 
their  attention  to  a  "Collection  of  American  State  Papers,"  which 
it  was  proposed  to  publish  at  that  early  period.  The  application, 
which  is  now  quoted,  was  followed  by  approbatory  resolutions, 
which  need  not  be  recited,  and  it  was  further  resolved  to  grant 
Mr.  Hazard  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  plan. 

"Philadelphia,  July  11th.  177a 
**  Sir : — ^Viewing  CongrcM  as  the  friends  of  Bciencc.  as  well  as  the  guardians  of 
oar  liberties,  I  flatter  myself  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  soliciting  their  patron, 
age  and  assistance  for  a  collection  of  American  state  papers,  which,  from  its  evident 
utility,  I  am  confident  they  will  not  think  unworthy  of  either. 

**  The  design  of  it  is  to  furnish  materials  for  a  good  history  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  now  be  very  well  done;  for  so  rapid  has  been  our  political  progress,  that 
we  can  easily  recur  to  the  first  step  taken  on  the  continent,  and  clearly  point  out 
oar  different  advances  from  persecution  to  comparative  liberty,  and  from  thence  to 
independent  empire.  In  this  particular  we  have  the  advantage  of  every  nation  upon 
ctrth ;  and  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  to  oar  virtuous  fathers,  juftioe  to  oonelves. 
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and  a  becomuig  rcfjrard  to  posterity,  strongly  nrgv  OS  t9  an  improvemaii  of  H,  W* 
fore  time  and  accident  deprive  us  of  the  means. 

**  The  undertaking  will  appear,  at  first  view,  to  be  too  great  fiir  an  una; 
dividual ;  and  experience  has  convinced  me,  thai  ahhoagh  several  years* 

application  has  produced  an  important  collection,  yet  so  numerous  are  the     _  . . 

and  so  much  dispersed,  that  a  whole  life  would  be  insufficient  to  oomplete  it  ia  Ae 
way  in  whidi  I  nave  hitherto  been  obliged  to  proceed.  I  now  propoae  to  Tuit  cid 
state  for  that  purpose,  and  must  tequoat  of  Congress  a  certifieata  of  their  appista 
t|on  of  my  d«»ign,  should  they  approve  of  it,  and  a  reoommeadation  to  the  Miml 
governors  and  presidents,  to  grrant  me  free  acceas  to  the  records  of  their  lespeciia 
states,  and  permission  to  extract  from  them  such  parts  as  may  ftll  within  tibe  fiadb 
of  my  plan,  ^kc  &e. 

**X:mf.  BUaau. 

**  The  Hon.  Henry  Laurens,  Esq." 

Of  this  collection,  two  volumes  only  were  published  by  Mr-  Ht- 
sard;  but  it  is  observed,  that  not  a  single  document  relating  "to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain,'*  a^ 
cordini^  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  to  the  goTcr- 
nors,  &c.,  was  included.  Indeed,  the  collection  does  not  cofoe 
within  half  a  century  of  the  period  in  question.  Upon  Mr,  Ht- 
zard's  appointment  to  the  office  of  Post  Master  General,  he  abuK 
doned  an  undertaking,  which  has  not  since  been  completed,  and 
it  was  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan,  extended 
by  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  authorized  the  collection  of 
papers  relative  to  the  "  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  war  with 
Great  Britain,"  that  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Force  presented  them- 
selves to  Congress,  partially  prepared,  as  they  said,  to  undertaie 
the  completion  of  this  interesting  and  laborious  collection^  That 
this  had  not  been  done  by  Congress  long  ago,  must  ezdte  sur- 
prise, when  we  reflect  upon  its  "  magnitude,  importance,  aad  na- 
tionality f  and  that  without  it,  the  history  of  the  Revolution  can 
not  be  given  in  fulness  and  jMjrfection.  Even  the  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  observed,  within  the  momentous  period  embraced  be- 
tween 1774  and  1789,  are  necessarily  meagre,  from  the  ahsence 
of  the  corresponding  documents. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this 
important  subject  had  been  entirely  forgotten.  In  1781  it  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  vo- 
lume had  even  been  published  in  the  following  year.*  And  within 
the  last  few  years  especially,  the  subject  has  been  agitated  by  s^ 
veral  of  the  States  in  regard  to  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  the 
matter  has  been  urged  upon  Congress.  In  illustration  of  this,  we 
jfive  a  portion  of  an  interesting  report  by  Mr.  Everett,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  procuring  from  the  puolic  offices  in  England,  cc^fues  of  do- 
cuments relative  to  the  history  of  America. 

*  Journals  of  the  Hgum  of  Reprefentatives  of  the  CommonwMlth  of  PeiiMyh*- 
nia,  from  November  38, 1776,  to  October  3, 1781,  with  the  prooeediage  of  the 
mitteea  axMl  Coaventions  beftire  and  at  the  commenoement  of  the  Americta 
hitiMU— FoUa 
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"  The  CommiUee  on  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  were  in- 
■tmcted,  by  a  r«K>lution  of  the  House  of  the  14th  of  December  last,  (1836,)  to  in- 
quire  into  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  to  procure  from  the  difierent  public 
offices  in  fSn^land,  copies  of  such  papers  and  documents  as  may  be  of  value  in  re- 
lalion  to  the  history  of  the  country,  have  had  that  subject  under  consideration,  and 
httg  leave  to  report  as  follows : — 

**  That  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general,  and  the  several  States  that  com- 
pose the  Union,  enjo^  an  advantage  possessed  by  no  people  of  the  ancient  world ; 
that  their  entire  pofitacal  duration  falls  within  the  period  of  authentic  history.  What- 
ever advantageous  mfluenoe  on  national  character,  or  gratiMig  effect  on  national 
feeling,  can  result  from  authentic  details  of  the  discovery,  the  first  settlement,  and 
early  progress  of  our  beloved  country,  may  consequently  be  realiied  b^  us  in  a  high- 
er degree  than  by  any  other  community,  excepting  those  on  the  Amencan  continent 
similarly  situated  in  this  respect  with  ourselves.  The  only  circumstance  which  di- 
minishes and  qualifies  this  advantage,  is  the  fiict,  that  the  most  important  sources 
of  our  early  history  are  deposited  in  the  archives  of  foreign  governments,  over  which, 
of  course,  the  United  States  have  no  control.  Most  of  the  documents  illustrating  the 
early  history  of  nearly  all  the  United  States,  are  deposited  in  the  various  public 
offices  at  London;  and  it  has  long  been  the  wish  of  such  of  our  citixens  as  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  countiy ,  that  measures 
might  be  adopted,  to  procure  from  those  offices,  by  permission  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, copies  of  documents  so  interesting  to  the  American  people. 

**'  In  one  or  two  cases,  on  special  application,  this  has  already  been  done.  Lists 
of  documents  relative  to  the  early  history  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  have  been 
procured  from  the  public  offices  in  London ;  and  permission  has  latily  been  given, 
by  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiuis  in  London,  to  take  copies 
of  any  documents  contained  in  an  ample  list  of  papers  relative  to  the  history  of 
Georgia.  The  subject  has  excited  considerable  interest  in  different  parts  or  the 
oountrjT.  The  Grovemor  of  Georgia  haa  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to 
the  legislature  of  that  State,  l^e  Governor  of  New  York,  in  a  late  message,  has 
alluded  to  it  as  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance.  The  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
Rhode  Island  have  adopted  resolutions  requesting  that  provision  be  made  by  Con- 
^ess  to  effect  the  object;  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the  Ame- 
rican Antiquarian  Society,  have  taken  measures  to  bring  it  under  the  consideration 
of  Congress.*' 

Portions  of  some  of  the  interesting  proceedings  alluded  to  in  the 
part  of  the  foregoing  report  of  Mr.  Everett  which  we  have  quoted, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  but  the  space  they  would 
occupy  will  not  admit  of  tneir  insertion  here.  One  document  only, 
on  account  of  its  superior  value  and  fulness,  we  think  it  important 
to  transcribe.  It  is  the  Memorial  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts. 

*  To  the  Honourable,  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled : — 

**  The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  respectfully  representa— 

**That,  for  thirty.five  years  past,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  has  been 
aasiduoosly  engaged  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  scattered  and  decaying 
nanuscnpt  and  printed  materials,  tending  to  elucidate  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  especially  of  New  England,  as  most  within  our  opportunity  of  acquirement; 
that  ample  testimony  of  the  activity  of  this  Socie^r  is  borne  by  the  printed  vdumes, 
twenty-one  in  number,  of  which  the  expense  has  been  almost  entirely  defrayed  by 
ita  members;  that  these  voluntary  Ubours  are  still  continued  with  the  design  of  per- 
petuating, as  for  as  possible,  the  apoaratus  and  muniments  necessary  for  our  fhture 
historians;  that  these  labours  are  frequently  interrupted,  as  must  be  known  to  all 
others  similarly  engaged,  by  the  failure,  occasionallv,  of  some  single  foct,  breaking 
the  continuity  of  their  chain  of  induction  or  narrative,  and  discouraging  the  most 
p^tMt  eANla;  that  this  foilure  is  the  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  documents. 
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which  on  our  side  of  the  ocean  it  it  imponible  to  lupplff  md  of  which  no  miflf 
can  probably  be  obtained  without  the  intervention  of  the  National  Govemmmt* 

**  To  obtain  this  intervention,  without  which  the  complste  hiatory  of  our  ooonliT 
can  never  be  written,  thia  Society  haa  judged  it  proper  to  tddreas  thia  iiMOionilr 
aincciely  believing  tliat  the  subject  deserves  the  conaiderationof  the  RepreaMBntalim 
of  the  Union,  considered  cither  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  sDCh  a  history, « 
in  relation  to  the  exhilarating  sentiment  which  ever?  individual  feels,  on  refleetMO, 
that  our  country  will  boast  what  so  few  others  can,  that  its  hiatorj,  from  the  earliHt 
discovery,  and  feeblest  settlement,  is  equally  fl-ee  from  the  unocvtaintv  of  traditiaa, 
and  the  degradation  of  fable;  or  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  national  bonoort  trhick 
might  be  mortiAcd  by  a  taunting  remark,  that  when  the  other  gfovemmenls  bait 
liberally  contributed  from  their  treasures  to  the  meana  of  preserving  the  intcfiil^ 
of  their  oimals,  our  own  has  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  the  chief  docnmentarj  evi- 
dence of  its  history,  even  at  the  trifling  expense  of  transcribing  it  from  &ir  reebrdi 
in  foreign  countrien. 

**  Believing  tliat  the  present  peaceful  state  of  the  world,  and  the  liberal  apiiit  of 
encouraging  all  improvement,  by  which  the  government  of  Great  Britain  appetn 
to  be  actuated,  make  thiH  a  period  propitious  for  obtaining  their  object*  the  BMn* 
hers  of  this  Society  respectfully  ask  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congreei  to  the 
following  facts,  in  way  of  example,  which,  though  for  brevity,  applying  principally 
to  New  England,  are,  in  no  nmall  degree,  applicable  to  most  of  the  other  states. 

**  In  consequence  of  our  colonial  dependence,  nearly  all  the  documents  relatin  t» 
trade,  both  import  and  export,  to  manufactures,  population,  and  statistics  generally, 
to  many  interesting  laws  and  projects  of  laws,  a  negative  on  which  was,  in  mofC 
cases,  reserved  to  the  king  in  council,  with  all  correspondence,  official  or  prirate,  by 
which  the  administration  of  our  affairs  was  regulated  in  England,  are  lodged  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations. 

**  As  the  celebrated  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  fbnnderi  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  I^ndon,  under  whose  patronage,  it  was  designed  by  his  coadjiiloni 
until  prevented  by  the  king's  command,  to  have  translated  themselves,  in  phit,-lo 
America,  resided  in  New  Enf^land  the  larger  portion  of  his  life^  and  vraa  a  pmcipal 

nested,  sBMi^g 


contributor  to  several  of  its  early  volumes  of  transactions,  and  was  requi 
other  things,  to  furnish  a  history  of  the  country,  which  iiis  father  had  begiBi  unie 
oiaily  of  its  native  inhabitants,  its  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  it  m  faign^ 
probable  tliat  not  a  few  interesting  memoirs  regarding  the  early  afTairs  of  the  eom- 
try,  must  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  that  honourable  Society. 

**  We  may  be  assured,  from  the  regular  employment  of  shi|)8  of  war  to  carrr  into 
effect  the  navigation  and  revenue  laws,  and  for  the  protection  of  trade  against  puaer, 
and  still  more,  from  the  frequent  junction  of  royal  and  provincial  troops  and  vsMoi 
in  expeditions  against  the  Indians,  against  the  French,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  f-ififi**»i 
and  against  the  same  nation,  or  the  Spaniards,  in  tlie  West  Indies,  that  many  va> 
luable  materials  would  reward  tlie  search  among  files  of  the  army  and  navy  board. 

**  Though  most  of  the  petitions  and  other  papers  of  a  general  public  nature,  lelat* 
ing  to  our  country,  addressed  to  tlie  king  or  either  house  of  parliament,  were  ptintfld 
in  tlie  mother  country  or  here,  yet  the  evidence  or  collateral  arguments  advene  to^ 
or  in  support  of  such  measures,  and  especially  tlioee  statements  of  facts,  used  as  the 
basis  of  tlie  navigation  laws,  that  regulated  and  controlled  tlie  whole  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  colonies,  must  chiefly  be  looked  for  in  the  files  of  the  House  of  Goni> 
mons. 

"  From  the  course  of  proceedings  in  many  most  important  legal  questions,  npfmlsd 
from  tribunals  here  to  Uie  king  in  council,  particularly  those  relative  to  boundaries 
and  rights  under  land  patents,  an  examination  of  bureaux  originally  connected  with 
the  Privy  Council  Chamber,  becomes  highly  desirable. 

^  To  remarks  which  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  your  honourable  body, 
from  the  above  enumeration,  which  might  easily  be  far  extended,  by  reference  to 
many  sources  of  information  of  a  more  private  kind,  as  records  of  patentees,  and 
proprietors,  and  archives  of  colonial  agents,  your  memorialists  are  confident,  to  add 
anv  arguments  to  exhibit  or  enforce  the  importance  of  their  application,  would  seMi 
either  disrespectful  or  unnecessary. 

**  It  is  considered  Uiat  the  government  of  Great  Britain  will  readily  accord  per- 
mission to  have  moat  of  the  documents  wiiich  may  bo  desirable  to  ui|  and  easily 
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found  in  the  plaoea  designated,  copied  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  Any  ob- 
jections that  might  have  formerly  arisen  from  the  delicacy  required  in  giving  to  the 
world  papers  involving  the  character  and  cbnduct  of  actors  distinguished  on  one 
■de  or  the  other,  in  the  factions,  changes^  or  troubles  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  of 
the  Commonwealth,  of  Charles  II.,  of  James  II.,  and  of  William  and  Marvi  have 
obviously  ceased.  The  publication  by  Birch  of  the  admirable  collection  called  Thur.* 
loe^s  State  Papers,  and  by  many  other  persons,  of  innumerable  essays  on  the  public 
and  private  characters  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  those  periods,  of  which  many 
have  been  countenanced  by  patrons  of  literature  among  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain,  indisputably  prove  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  its  government 
and  ped|>le  can  dispassionately  view  the  actions  of  ancestors,  and  willingly  submit 
their  correct  and  erroneous  opinions,  their  virtues,  and  their  faults,  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  history.  Well  may  these  remarks,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists, 
be  applied  to  the  transactions  in  which  our  country  is  in  any  degree  singly  con- 
cemed,  for  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  to  the  peace  of  1763. 

**  Subsequently  to  that  important  epoch,  a  regard  to  private  feelings  and  private 
interests  may,  perhaps,  cause  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  object  to  an  indis- 
criminate examination  of  papers  m  its  public  offices,  as  premature,  at  least,  if  not 
inexpedient,  and  the  people  of  our  country  may  well  hesitate  to  urge  it  Yet  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  all  documents  strictly  considered  public,  and  perhaps  many 
even  private  ones,  after  the  erasure  of  a  name,  relating  to  our  country,  or  any  part 
of  it,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  our  connexion  with  the  mother  country^ 
ma^,  on  proper  application,  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  responsible  agent  of  our 
national  government 

**  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  attain  an  object  so  important  to 
the  nation,  respectfully  request  that  application  be  made  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  in  such  way  as  may  seem  most  likely  to  effect  its  purpose,  for  permission 
to  make  the  examination  in  the  foregoing  pages  alluded  to,  and  any  others  of  simi- 
lar character  that  may  be  thought  advisable  and  interesting  to  the  great  community 
of  good  letters^  under  such  restrictions,  cautions,  and  general  control,  as  to  that  gov- 
ernment may  seem  expedient;  and  that  if  such  application  be  successful,  and  such 
permission  be  granted,  a  competent  agent  be  authorized  by  our  own  government  to 
designate  such  papers  as  should  be  copied,  and  to  forward  transcripts  of  them  to 
smch  place  of  deposite  as  may  by  Congress  be  directed,  there  to  be  preserved,  for  the 
use  of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States. — All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

**  John  Davis, 
James  Savage, 
James  Bowdoin, 
•"  Cemmiitee  of  the  Ma$9aehu$etU  Hktorieal  Society^* 

We  have  not  been  able  to  state  fully  all  that  has  been  done  m 
our  country  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end;  but 
enough  has  been  presented  to  evince  that  its  importance  has  been 
duly,  though  tardily  appreciated,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
we  are  at  last  likely  to  escape  from  the  reproach  of  being  behind 
almost  all  civilized  governments  in  this  regard.  It  is  stated  that 
Russia  alone,  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  is  yet  without  any 
collection  of  the  sources  of  its  national  history,  to  fill  up  which 
chasm  in  its  literature,  however,  the  emperor  has  lately  ordered 
the  publication  of  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments extant,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.* 

But  to  return  to  the  pamphlet  In  order  to  show  more  specifi- 
cally their  object,  and  to  develop  still  further  their  views,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Livingston  by  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Force,  on 


*  See  Miscellaneous  Literary  Notioes— Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  ftr  March, 
1835— No.  zziz.  p.  199. 
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the  18th  of  July,  1831,  in  which  they  state  that  thehr  "documen- 
tary history**  would  embrace  a  collection  of  the  resolves,  address- 
es, memorials,  remonstrances,  and  other  proceedii^  of  the  people, 
the  assemblies  and  other  local  authorities  of  the  colonies,  relative 
to  the  encroachment  of  the  British  government  on  their  rights  and 
privileges,  with  the  correspondence  and  proceedings  of  the  royal 
ffovernment  Also,  the  public  papers  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the 
difierent  states,  and  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  both---and  lastly, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  and  States,  &c.,  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  comederation,  up  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  consti* 
tution,  and  organization  of  the  present  government  But  the  grand 
division  of  their  work  "  into  several  distinct  periods  designated  by 
certain  great  events,"  is  as  follows — 1st,  the  origin  of  the  several 
colonies,  their  charters,  Ulls  of  rights,  &c.,  and  the  public  papers 

Previous  to,  and  their  condition  in  1763 — ^2d,  from  1763  to  die 
longress  of  1765,  at  New  York — 3d,  from  1765  to  the  Congress 
of  1774,  at  Philadelphia — 4th,  from  1774  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— 5th,  from  1776  to  1783 — and  6th,  fitjm  the  peace  to 
1789,  the  organization  of  our  present  federal  government 

Of  these  documents,  such  as  were  prior  to  1774,  were  to  be  goti 
from  **  various  sources,'*  such  as  government  records,  individual 
publications,  and  papers  owned  by  private  persons.  Those  from 
1774  to  1776,  as  has  been  said,  were  to  be  sufi^ed,  in  part,  from* 
the  Department  of  State;  and  those  from  1776  to  1779,  were  also 
accessible,  and  many  of  them  in  the  same  department — access  to 
all  the  necessary  materials  therein,  having  been  granted  asa  matr 
ter  of  course. 

From  a  review  of  the  foregoing  alone,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded that  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Force  bound  themselves  to  do  far 
more  than  Mr.  Hazard,  in  further  proof  of  which  they  call  atten- 
tion to  two  items,  in  which,  time  and  circumstances  give  them  an 
immense  advantage  over  their  meritorious  precursor.  The  items 
are,  first — that  their  work  is  to  contain  all  the  important  papers 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  embracing  not  only  **  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,"  where  Mr.  Hazard  must 
from  necessity  have  stopped;  but  also  the  terminatbn  of  it,  and. 
the  whole  of  their  proceedings  from  1783  to  1789.  Second — ^that 
at  the  former  period  the  public  archives  of  Great  Britain  were  en- 
tirely out  of  reach,  while  at  the  present  they  entertain  a  hope  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  take  copies  of  the  necessary  papers. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  in  regard  to  a  work  of  such  mag- 
nitude, for  the  execution  of  which  the  aid  of  Congress  had  been 
invoked,  as  indispensable,  that  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Force,  thenv- 
selves,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  of  inspection^  to  which 
the  materials  of  each  volume  might  be  submitted.  Such  a  tribunal 
would  have  served  as.  a  salutary  check,  calculated  at  kait  to 
satisfy  the  country  upon  the  charge  of  book-msd^f  but  iS  ¥»■ 
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omitted,  and  they  have  had  cause  to  deplore  the  omission,  as  its 
existence  would  not  only  have  aflforded  them  a  shelter  from  ani- 
madversion, but  also,  ''would  have  stamped  additional  authenticity 
and  importance  on  the  book  both  at  home  and  abroad.** 

The  second  inquiry  on  the  first  point-^a  "  specification  of  the 
materials  already  secured,  and  those  expected  to  be  obtained;" 
and  the  second  point  of  inquiry  in  Mr«  Forsyth's  letter  of  the  29th 
Auffust,  viz., ''  the  progress  made  in  the  work,  in  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  documents  intended  to  be  included  in  it," 
are  properly  embraced  in  the  same  reply,  a  portion  of  which  will 
now  be  quoted 

•«  Since  the  pasnjpe  of  the  act,  ten  oat  of  the  **  Old  Thirteen  Statei,*' have  beetf 
visited,  and  the  other  three  are  now  undergoing  examination. 

**  In  Georgia,  a  thoroofh  examination  has  been  made,  not  only  of  the  ttate  reoordi' 
and  papers,  bat  also  of  the  colleetion  of  Joseph  V<  Beran,  deceased;  all  of  the  latter 
have  been  copied  for  as,  and  the  whole  collection  fix>m  the  former  is  already  copied, 
or  designated  for  copying. 

**  In  New  Hampshire,  the  whole  arehlTes  have  been  examined,  and  the  pliers 
iDoUected  hatre  been  entirdy  copied :  the  papers  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  Ports^ 
month  Atheneum  have  been  selected  and  copied,  induding  a  large  and  interesting 
coUection  of  Sollivan^s  Letters. 

**  In  South  Carolina,  the  public  offices  at  Charleston  were  examined,  and  at  Co* 
lunbia  we  ceased  to  work,  to  give  time  to  recover,  if  possible,  the  leg^lslative  records 
from  1776  to  1783,  which  are  missinff. 

**  In  North  Carolina,  we  examined  a  gftat  deal  of  the  material,  and  had  some 
copying  done.  Part  o£  her  records  are  lo^  especially  the  prooeedinffs  in  1765,  con-r 
BM^  with  the  Stamp  Act  We  know  where  they  are  in  England,  and  shall  pro^ 
core  them* 

**  In  Vimnia,  we  examined  enough  to  know  that  her  whole  legislative  history^ 
prior  to  1776,  is  lost,  and  can  only  be  partially  supplied  by  her  'statutes  at  large,* 
and  the  British  offices. 

**  In  all  the  other  states  visited,  we  ascertained  the  state  of  the  records  and  p^iers^ 
«nd  shall  know  the  condition  of  all,  before  yoa  make  your  report 

**  In  the  Department  of  State,  we  may  venture  to  say,  we  have  handled  everr 
paper  connected  with  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  accompanying  list*  wiU 
•bow  the  material  copied,  amounting  to  more  than  30,000  pages. 

**  The  amount  copied  in  Georgia,  rfew  Hampshire,  and  elMwhere,  we  think  will 
add  about  SQ,000  more. 

**The  P«pen  connected  with  the  proceedings  ftom  1774  to  1776,  whidi  we  havtf 
■ent  for  to  England,  as  is  known  to  the  secretary,  may  amount  to  5,000,  and  if  to 
this  we  add  tl^  material  collected  from  old  periodicals,  ^.,  dtc,  the  whole  might 
reach  60,000  maniucripC  pages.  This,  however,  by  no  means  comprehends  the 
whole  material  *  already  sealed.* 

**The  unpablished  ooQection  of  Dr.  Belknap,  late  of  Massachusetts}  the  papert 
of  Genival  Haiard  of  Pennsylvania;  of  Trumbull  of  Connecticut;  of  Davie  of  North 
Carolina;  and  many  others,  have  beoi  placed  at  our  disposal  for  selection  and  copying* 

**  In  truth.  Sir,  every  state  and  public  institution,  which  we  have  visited,  has, 
through  the  governors,  or  other  public  officers,  thrown  open  their  archives,  rejoicin|r 
to  know  that  the  United  States  had  begun  a  work  which  none  of  them  could  indu 
iridually  da  Thus  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  time  to 
collect  and  have  the  Oopving  done. 

**  Those  papera,  there&re,  *  expected  to  be  obtained/  strictiv  speaking,  are  the  mm« 
lerial  in  England,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Canada.  We  know  the  dis* 
foaitioo  minifeited  by  England  and  France,  and  have  no  doubt  watem  will  be 

*  This  list  oocQpiei  several  pages. 
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granted  by  the  others,  and  permission  to  make  c<^ies  of  whatever  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

**  We  come  now  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  arrangement 

**  As  we  shall  print  the  whole  chronologically,  the  secretary  will  at  once  perceive 
that  whatever  is  collected  wants  only  the  simple  operation  of  comparison  with  what 
has  already  been  done,  putting  it  into  proper  place,  and  then  all  is  ready  for  publi- 
cation. 

**  We  have  now  material  enough  for  several  volames,  bat  frmaently  there  is  a 
hiatus  which  requires  much  time  and  labour  to  supply — truly  *hic  labor,  hoc  opus 
est' 

u  Our  task  would  have  been  an  easy  one,  if  we  had  contentod  ourselves  with 
printing  the  material  just  as  we  find  it;  but,  pledged,  as  we  are,  to  the  government, 
no  pains  nor  expense  have  been  or  shall  be  spared  to  make  the  obDection  complete. 

**  We  shall  in  a  very  short  time,  begin  to  print  the  first  volume  of  the  fimrth  se- 
ries, and  deliver  it  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.** 

The  third  point  inquired  about  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  regards  the 
number  of  volumes,  and  the  time  when  they  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery. It  is  proposed  by  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Force  to  limit  the 
publication  to  twenty  volumes,  and  they  ofier  to  leave  it  to  Con- 
gress then  to  decide  whether,  if  any  papers  should  remain,  they 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  beyond  triat  limit  As  a  rough  guess, 
ten  years  have  been  suggested  as  the  time  which  may  be  required 
to  bring  them  to  a  close. 

The  fourth  point  is,  "  an  estimate  of  the  money  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  appropriate. for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract" 
The  number  of  copies  has  been  limited  to  1500 — ^the  number  of 
pages  in  each  volume,  though  not  limited,  is  estimated  by  Messrs. 
Clarke  &  Force  at  800 — at  which  rate,  by  calculation,  each 
volume  will  cost  the  government  about  $  20,400,  which,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  volumes  suggested,  will  make  the  entire  cost 
9  408,000. 

If  objection  be  made  to  the  magnitude  of  this  sum,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  task  is  one  of  gigantic  size,  demanding  the  labour 
of  years,  and  exposing  the  publishers  to  incredible  difficulties  and 
enormous  expense.  If  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  work  in 
question,  be  instituted  with  that  of  other  publications  for  the  United 
States,  of  less  extent,  labour,  and  value,  tne  liberality  of  the  govern-, 
ment,  in  this  instance,  which  would  seem  at  once  to  demand  and 
justify  the  largest  patronage,  will  be  found  to  have  been  meted  oat 
with  a  sparing  hand. 

Besides  the  four  points  of  inquiry,  over  which  we  have  gone, 
Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  concluded  by  asking  for  an  **  additional  com- 
munication upon  the  second  point,  (the  progress  made  in  the  work 
in  the  collection  and  arrangement,  &c.)  on  the  1st  December  fol- 
lowing." This  "  communication,"  which  is  dated  on  the  22d  De- 
cember last,  as  containing  the  latest  information  given  by  the  pam- 
phlet, and  not  confined  entirely  within  the  limits  of  Mr.  Forsyth's 
mquiry,  will  be  quoted  at  full  length.  It  will  doubtless  be  read 
with  great  satisfaction.  The  opinion  of  the  learned  Judge  GriflSth 
of  New  Jersey,  cited  in  the  communication,  and  having  so  strong 
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a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  though 
it  does  not  determine  the  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  editors  of 
the  present  work,  yet  it  affords  invincible  testimony  to  the  import- 
ance of  commencing  such  a  work  even  though  it  might  possibly 
be  begun  under  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

"  Washington,  December  22, 1834. 

"  Sir : — In  compliance  with  a  suggestion  made  in  jour  letter  of  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust  last,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  an  additional  report  concerning  the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  American  Reyolution. 

**  Of  the  third  and  fourth  points  mentioned  in  that  letter,  we  have  nothing  now 
to  add  to  what  is  stated  in  our  communication  to  you  of  October  10, 1834.  Our 
observations  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  first  point,  which  relates  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  materials  of  which  the  work  is  to  be  composed;  and  to  the 
second  point,  which  relates  to  the  progress  made  in  the  work. 

**  We  intended  that  our  memorial  to  Ck>ngress,  and  the  papers  which  accompanied 
it,  should  describe  with  sufficient  clearness  the  nature  and  character  of  the  mate- 
rials for  the  work.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  and  character  of  those  embraced 
by  the  plan  for  a  collection  of  American  state  papers,  submitted  by  Mr.  Hazard  to 
(Jongress,  and  approved  of  by  that  body,  in  1778. 

**  Of  this  collection,  Mr.  Hazard  informs  Congress  that  *  the  design  of  it  is  to  fVir- 
nish  materials  for  a  good  history  of  the  tJnited  States,  which  may  now  be  very  well 
done;  for  so  rapid  has  been  our  political  progress,  that  we  can  easily  recur  to  the 
first  step  taken  on  the  Continent,  and  clearly  point  out  our  different  advances  firom 
persecution  to  comparative  liberty,  and  from  thence  to  independent  empire.  In  this 
particular  wc  have  the  advantage  of  every  nation  upon  earth;  and  gratitude  to  Hea- 
ven, and  to  our  virtuous  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves,  and  a  becoming  regard  to  pos- 
terity, strongly  urge  us  to  an  improvement  of  it  before  time  and  aoci&nt  deprive 
OS  of  the  means.* 

"•  The  Committee,  to  whom  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hazard  was  referred,  reported  on  the 
30th  of  July:— 

**  *  That,  they  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  having  conversed  with 
Mr.  Hazard  on  the  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Hazard*s  undertaking  is  lauda- 
ble, and  deserves  the  public  patronage  and  encouragement,  as  being  productive  of 
public  utility.    Whereupon  it  was 

**  *  Aesoiosd,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  governors,  presidents,  and 
executive  powers  of  the  several  states  in  this  Union,  to  assist  Mr.  Hazard,  and  give 
ftcility  to  his  labours,  in  making  a  collection  of  the  various  papers  relative  to  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  several  European  settlements  in  North  America,  and 
gacn  as  relate  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain;  that, 
ibr  thb  purpose,  he  be  admitted  to  an  inspection  of  public  records,  and  be  furxiished, 
without  expense,  with  copies  of  such  papers  as  he  may  judge  will  conduce  to  the 
valuable  end  he  hath  in  view;  that  he  be  also  recommended  to  such  private  gentle- 
men as  may  have  collected  any  matcriab  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  to  assist 
Mr.  Hazard  in  his  laudable  undertaking.* 

**  The  plan  of  this  proposed  collection  of  American  state  papers,  which  received 
the  particular  sanction  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  William  Duer,  and  Samuel  Adams, 
as  a  committee,  and  the  iqpprobation  of  the  whole  Congress  on  their  report,  we  have 
adopted,  and  extended  so  as  to  embrace  tlie  time  from  the  war  of  the  Revolatioa  to 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

**  In  our  letter  of  July  18, 1831,  to  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Livingston,  we  indicated 
six  periods  of  time  into  which  the  history  proposed  to  be  illustrated  by  our  work, 
appeared  to  be  divided.  The  fourth  of  these  periods  embraced  the  interval  between 
the  year  1774  and  the  declaration  of  independence.  As  the  materials  which  we  have 
obtained  or  engaged,  referring  to  this  period,  are  more  complete  than  those  applica- 
ble to  any  other,  our  publication  will  commence  with  it  The  paper  herewiUi  sub- 
mitted, mirked  A,*  and  entitled  *  An  outline  of  the  fourth  series  of  the  DocuflMa- 

•  See  Pamphlet,  pp.  41,  42. 
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tary  Histoxy  of  the  American  Revolation,*  exhibits  the  plan  of  that  aeries  under 
eleven  specificatioiui  of  its  sreneral  contents.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  contents 
are  of  three  descriptions,  vizw — 

**  1st.  Proceedings  and  debates  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  papers  before  it, 
concerning  American  affairs,  during  three  sewions. 

**2d.  Proceedings 'and  papers  of  tne  American  Congress  in  1774, 1775,  and  1776. 

**'  3d.  Proceedings  of  the  Colonies  in  assemblies,  congresses,  conventions,  and  com- 
mitees,  in  1774,  1775,  and  1776. 

**  The  paper  marked  B,*  is  a  list  of  papers  laid  before  Parliament  at  the  three 
sessions  named  in  the  outline,  on  which  papers  the  laws  then  passed,  affecting  the 
4X>lonies,  were  founded.  These  documents  illustrate  the  first  of  the  three  descriptions 
of  materials  just  enumerated,  to  be  contained  in  the  fourth  series. 

**The  paper  marked  C,t  is  a  list  of  the  papers  laid  before  the  Continental  Con- 
gteaa  in  1774, 1775,  and  1776;  the^  illustrate  the  second  description  of  materials. 

**  In  regard  to  the  third  description  of  materials,  no  list  is  sent,  because  an  enu^ 
meration  of  their  titles  would  occupy  too  much  room;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
general  description  will  sufficiently  inform  you  of  their  nature. 

**  In  corroboration  of  the  views  taken  by  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Livingston,  of  the 
national  importance  of  our  enterprise,  we  take  leave  to  cite  the  authority  of  another 
distinguished  citizen,  the  late  Judge  Griffith,  of  New  Jersey,  who  appears,  firom  evi- 
dence  with  which  we  have  only  recentljr  become  acquainted,  to  have  deeply  coU'. 
pidered  the  subject  In  the  preface  to  his  Historical  Notes  to  our  Revolutionary 
EListory,  of  which  he  lived  only  to  see  a  fingment  printed,  and  no  portion  published, 
^e  learned  Judge  holds  the  following  language: — 

**  *  We  have  yet,  I  conceive,  no  complete  history  of  the  Revolution;  a  history  in 
the  form  ofannaU  and  documentary  evidence  at  large^  commencing  from  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  and  ending  with  the  peace  of  Paiu  in  1783. 

**  ^  An  account  of  this  period,  comprising  its  written  evidences,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  diplomatic,  private  and  public,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  precedent  to 
hostilities  in  1775;  the  progress  and  events  of  the  war  to  its  termination,  and  the 
/conduct  and  characters  of  those  men,  on  all  sides,  who  figured  as  actors  in  this 
ffreat  drama,  would  be  a  most  interesting  work.  The  matters  which  riiould  com- 
pose it  do  not  rest  on  tradition,  but  may  (to  the  proceedings  even  of  a  town  meeting 
/or  corporation,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  a  minister,  congress,  or  general,)  be  traced  to 
public  offices  and  undoubted  writings,  and  be  delineated  with  the  exactness  of  a  ju* 
dicial  record.  Yet  we  have  no  ouch  history;  and  he  who  would  attain  a  just  and 
eomprehensive  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  twenty  years,  (by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  their  consequences,  as  fixing  principles  of  government,  and  promoting 
civil  liberty  over  the  world,  which  ever  filled  an  equid  space,)  will  faH  infinitely 
short  of  his  object  by  resorting  to  any  or  all  the  professed  histories  now  extant;  they 
are  very  deficient  in  that  fulness  and  certainty  of  authentic  documents  and  autho. 
rity,  which  alone  can  satisfy  one  who  seeks  for  truth,  and  would  draw  his  own  oon« 
elusions  from  the  original  evidence. 

"  *  The  historical  essays  of  this  period  are  defective  in  order,  connexion,  and  de- 
pendence  of  leading  measures  and  events.  They  are  much  too  scanty;  and  this  de. 
ftct  is  not  supplied  by  correct  and  ample  references  to  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  made  up> 

**  *  True  history  is  not  to  be  erected  upon  private  assertions,  opinions,  and  sur« 
mises,  however  respectable,  or  in  a  representation  of  indiridual  acts  and  events.  Tbe 
Ibccounts  of  armaments,  invasions,  sieges,  batUes,  and  hazards  of  war,  and  their  re- 
fults — ^these  are  ccmsequential,  and  wholly  subordinate,  though  proper  in  their  place 
imd  connexion. 

**  *The  rational  mind  inquires  for  the  actual  cauiet  of  revolution,  of  war,  or  poli« 
tical  changes;  and  the  particular  and  successive  ways  and  means,  of  whatever  kind* 
employed  by  states,  or  agents  concerned,  to  effect  their  purposes;  these  rest  on  evi» 
dence,  and  it  is  that  which  constitutes  aU  true  and  useful  history. 

**  *  There  could  be  no  undertaking  more  worthy  of  the  labours  of  a  vigorous,  inw 
partial,  and  enlightened  mind,  than  uat  of  collecting  and  embodying  these  eridenoes 
in  their  due  at&r  and  oonnexioa;  handing  down  to  posterity,  m  tneir  original  and 

*  See  Pamphlet,  occupjring  thirty  pages,    t  IHd,  occupying  twenty^six  pages. 
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unmatilatfld  fomiM,  a  lerief  of  documentary  annals,  whether  parliamentary,  leguJa. 
live,  diplomatic,  epistolary,  or  popular;  followed  by  an  account  of  the  respective 
measures  and  events  which  new  out  of  the  ori^nal  elements  and  causes  of  strife* 

**  *  This  would,  doubtless,  be  a  voluminous  compilation;  but  the  period  embraced 
is  that  which  stands  more  immediately  connected  with  the  great  cause  of  human 
liberty,  and  discussion  of  the  rights  of  man  in  society,  as  a  mstinct  subject  of  con- 
troversy, than  any  other.  Previous  to  this,  the  principles  of  free  government,  and 
the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests  and  happinesSi 
by  their  own  reason  and  authority,  had  only  been  touched  upon  in  theories  little 
uiown,  or  scattered  and  mixed  up  with  many  albys  and  heterogeneous  ingredients, 
in  the  history  and  legal  constitutions  of  England.  Wars  and  revolutions  befi>re  were 
only  trials  of  physical  strength,  to  acquire  dominion,  or  maintain  it,  over  men,  as 
mere  tubjutt  of  government,  not  as  partakers  in  its  rightful  and  beneficent  execu- 
tion; wars  springmg  fixun  personal  ambition  or  vengeance,  waged  to  recent  an  in^ 
suit,  to  propagate  ruigious  creeds  by  the  sword,  or  ^oroe  pretensions  founded  in 
avarice  and  a  spirit  of  monopoly. 

"  *  The  principles  on  which  the  American  contest  was  sustained,  and  their  elnei- 
4lations,  involved  exclusively  the  nature  and  extent  of  civil  liberty,  the  right  of  id^ 
government  in  the  people,  and  the  assertion  that  power  was  held  from  them  and  for 
them,  to  be  executed  as  a  trust,  and  revocable  at  their  pleasure.  An  exhihitioo  of 
these  principles  and  elucidations,  with  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  statesmen  and 
patriots  who  maintained  them,  the  successful  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  fi:ee  Ibnna 
of  republican  government,  reduced  to  written  certainty,  and  executed  with  perfect 
order,  efficiency,  and  justice,  under  authorities  delegated  by  the  people  {all  whiek 
9uek  a  u)ork  mtut  unfild,)  would  be  an  invaluable  legacy  to  mankind;  more  espe- 
cially, since  near  half  a  century  of  experiment,  under  many  disadvantages,  has 
realised  every  prediction  which  the  most  sanguine  theorists  ever  indulged  in  fiLvour 
of  republican  government* 

**The  prosecution  of  our  work  has,  at  every  step,  furnished  proof  confirming  the 
oninions  of  Judge  Griffith,  and  in  no  particular  more  conspicuously  than  in  showing 
the  importance  of  documentary  history  in  correcting  the  errors,  and  supplying  the 
emissions  of  our  popular  histories.  From  this  charge  not  one  of  them  which  it  hut 
been  our  fortune  to  examine  in  an  extended  range  of  inquiry  is  exempt  Were  it  a 
proper  occasion,  we  could  furnish,  with  this  communication,  a  multitude  of  instances 
m  ulustration  of  this  position. 

^  In  relation  to  the  second  inquiry,  as  to  the  progress  made  in  collecting  mats- 
rials  for  the  work,  we  have  to  state  that,  since  our  letter  of  the  10th  of  OctobBr  ]tM% 
we  have  procured  part  of  the  following,  and  will  have  the  whole  as  soon  as  oopiee 
£an  be  made  of  them: — 

**  The  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  Massachusetts. 

**The  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  Provincial  Congresses,  Conventipns,  vmI 
Committees  of  Safety,  of  New  York. 

**  Correspondence  of  the  Committee  of  fifty  of  New  York,  in  1774 

**  Procecilings  of  the  Conventions,  and  letters  of  the  Committees  of  Salbty,  of 
Maryland. 

**  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  South  Carolina. 

^Governor  Trumbull*s  letters  and  papers,  in  1774, 1775,  and  1776. 

**  Correspondence  of  Lord  Stirling,  during  the  same  period. 

**  Letters  of  John  Hancock  (whOe  President  of  Congress,)  firom  Septembei  Us 
1775,  to  the  a7th  October,  1777. 

**  We  have  also  examined  several  valuable  collections  of  manuscripts,  preparatory 
to  a  selection  of  the  papers. 

**  And  we  have  accepted  the  offer  made  by  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  had  them 
for  sale,  of  all  the  papers  of  Governor  Bernard,  comprising  his  own  letter  books, 
with  copies  of  his  private  and  public  correspondence,  while  &>vemor  of  New  Jeney, 
from  1758  to  1760;  while  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1760  to  1769;  and 
when  in  EIngland,  in  1770  to  1771 ;  together  with  his  original  commissioos  aiid  in- 
structions, public  and  private,  and  letters  to  him  from  the  ministers.  Board  ofTndt^ 
dtc,  dtc;  and  the  letter  books  of  Governor  Tryon  of  North  Carolina,  from  1764  to 
1771;  with  minutes  of  the  proceedings  «r  Council,  and  copies  of  Uie  fovonor'a 
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speeches,  proclamations,  &c^  &c   These  we  expect  to  receive  as  soon  as  tfaey  can 
be  transmitted. 

**  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  examine  the  papers  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware,  but  will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  This  communicatipn  has  been 
delayed  for  some  time,  in  the  expectation  that  the  examination  of  the  papers  of  these 
states  would  have  been  accomplished  in  part,  before  it  was  necessary  to  make  it 

**  In  closing  this  report,  we  woold  call  your  attention  to  one  fiict,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  in  authorizing  the  collection  and  publication  of  these 
documents.  Notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  the  papers  of  the  revo- 
lution, many,  and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  importance,  are  not  to  be  found.  The 
records  and  correspondence  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Board  of  War,  have  proba- 
bly been  lost  by  fires;  and  one  book  only  remains  of  all  the  papers  and  correspon- 
dence of  the  Af  arine  Committees,  and  the  two  Navy  Boards.  These  losses^  besides 
others  in  regard  to  papers  beloogfing  to  particular  states,  have  all  occurred  many 
years  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Hazard's  letter  of  July  11, 1778,  in  which  he  impres- 
sively urges  the  preparation  of  a  Documentary  History  of  the  United  States  '  before 
time  and  accident  should  deprive  us  of  the  means.*  To  the  extent  of  such  losses 
has  the  nation  been  deprived  of  materials  necessary  for  its  history,  except  in  the 
comparatively  fow  instances  in  which  duplicates  of  the  destroyed  papers  exist  Our 
propNDsed  publication  furnishes  adequate  provision  against  the  effect  of  similar  casu- 
alties that  may  unfortunately  happen  hereafter,  in  destroying  the  sources  of  authen- 
tic information  on  the  events  of  our  revolutionary  era. 

**  We  have  the  honour,  iie^  Slc 

**  MATTmw  St.  Clair  Clarke, 
PKTm  Force. 

''HoiL  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  SUte.** 

The  foregoing  report,  and  several  other  passages  from  the 
pamphlet  which  have  been  cited,  supersede  the  necessity  of  many 
remarks  which  naturally  arise  from  a  consideration  of  the  subject 
before  us ;  but  it  will  gratify  the  reader,  and  confirm  the  favour- 
able anticipations  which  may  have  been  formed,  to  learn  what 
has  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  most  distiilguished  citizens, 
by  whom  the  plan  of  the  Documentary  History  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  examined.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  dated  18th  August,  1831,  says — 

**  I  should  hope  that  octavo  is  the  form  upon  which  you  will  fix,  with  Mr.  Force; 
for  the  collection  of  what  once  were  called  the  prior  documents,  and  for  those  con- 
tained in  the  Remembrancer,  with  others  of  the  same  character,  down  ta  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  men  of  the  present  age  are  under 
a  sacred  obligation,  both  to  that  which  has  passed,  and  to  that  which  is  to  come,  to 
preserve  the  recorded  virtues  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  instruction  and  emulation 
of  their  posterity ;  nor  shall  they  be  unremembered  who  assume  upon  themselves 
to  perform  this  duty  for  their  contemporaries.  Receive,  with  Mr.  Force,  my  thanks 
for  engaging  in  the  enterprise,  and  my  best  wishes  that  you  may  both  live  to  wit- 
ness its  accomplishment,  and  to  be  duly  rewarded  for  it** 

Mr.  Taney,  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Cass,  the 
present  secretary  of  war,  expressed  by  letter,  in  April  1833,  their 
approbation.  The  latter  said — 

**Such  a  compilation  is  an  object  interesting  to  our  country,  and  if  ocecuted,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  with  judgment  and  fidelity,  will  be  a  valuable  reposxto- 
jy — a  repository  which  no  other  nation  possesses,  containing  the  most  authentic 
materials  for  history,  firom  the  earliest  period  of  our  settlement,  and  exhibiting  the 
whole  course  of  our  governments,  colonial,  state,  and  federal,  together  withuose 
contemporaneous  opinions,  statements,  and  expositions,  which  are  so  necessary  to  a 
foil  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and  which  yet,  in  other  coontrief,  so  seldom  meet 
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the  pvbKc  eye.  Unlees  these  ire  soon  collected,  and  placed  in  safety  by  the  imper- 
ishable power  of  the  press,  they  will  be  irretrievably  lost,  and  with  them  will  be 
lost  the  true  knowled^  of  many  of  the  most  eventful  scenes  of  our  history.  These 
doonments  are  now  buried  in  the  public  archives,  or  dispersed  among  various  indi. 
vidu&ls  through  the  country.  Their  compilation  will  render  them  serviceable  to  all, 
and  no  one  can  be  indifferent  to  the  success  of  a  work  which  promises  so  many 
lessons  of  wisdom,  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  to  be  applied  to  the 
objects  of  the  future." 

But  the  letter  of  Mr.  Livingston,  which  is  still  more  satisfacto- 
ry— invested,  too,  with  the  peculiar  charm  belonging  to  every 
thing  which  emanates  from  his  pen,  it  would  be  improper  to  with- 
holoT  It  will  be  one,  among  many  sources  of  pleasure,  to  that  dis* 
tinguished  individual,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  from  an 
irksome  mission,  the  conduct  of  which  has  crowned  him  with 
fresh  laurels,  to  find  that  his  country  owes  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  science,  the  present  foi*wardness  of  this  great  national  work, 
which  he  so  strenuously  urged,  and  stamped  with  such  emphatic 
sanction.  As  a  jurist,  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a 
man,  our  virtuous  and  accomplished  fellow-citizen  occupies  an  ex- 
alted eminence  before  the  world;  and  did  his  already  advanced 
age  permit  us  to  indulge  the  aspiration  that  his  days  might  be  pro- 
longed for  such  a  consummation,  we  might  point  to  him  as  the 
person,  fitted  in  an  uncommon  manner,  by  rare  endowments,  am- 
ple range  of  knowledge  and  experience,  eloquence  of  the  first  or- 
der, and  fulness  of  political  wisdom,  to  rear  from  these  very  ma- 
terials, to  the  collection  of  which  he  has  contributed  so  largely,  a 
monument,  alike  to  his  own  fame,  and  to  his  country's  gloryw — 

**  Quod  non  imber  edax,  aut  aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  temporum.** 

With  this  letter  of  Mr.  Livingston,  written  while  he  was  secre^ 
tary  of  state,  and  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1833,  we  will  close. 

"  GenUemen — ^When  I  first  heard  of  your  intention  to  publish  the  Doeumentaij 
History  of  the  United  States,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance.  A  better 
acquaintance  with  your  plan,  and  more  mature  reflection  on  its  utility,  enable  me 
now  to  add,  that  I  think  it  a  most  useful  work  for  establishing  the  history  of  oar 
country  on  its  true  basis.  Already  the  fugitive  documents  relating  to  our  «*«*<»>«•' 
state,  and  to  the^jUteresting  struggle  for  our  independence,  begin  to  disappear.  The 
most  careless  observer  must  have  remarked,  how  soon  papers  in  the  hands  of  every 
one,  while  the  important  events  to  which  thcv  relate  are  recent — how  soon  they 
are  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  and  with  what  difficulty,  after  the  lapse  of  only 
a  few  years,  they  can  be  discovered.  And  even  documents,  which  fit>m  their  na- 
ture seem  to  promise  a  more  durable  existence,  scarcely  form  an  exception.  Oue^ 
lessness  and  conflagrations,  loss  by  frequent  removals,  and  natural  decay,  aU  eon- 
cur  to  prevent  the  archives  of  the  country  from  being  a  source  to  which  the  histo- 
rian can  apply  for  authentic  information,  with  any  certain  hope  of  sucoeM.  ITm 
want  of  a  general  place  of  deposits  for  historical  documents,  and  the  strange  refti- 
sal  of  Congress  to  provide  the  means  of  arranging  and  indexing  those  which  eiiat 
in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department,  add  to  the  difficulty,  and  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  your  undertaking. 

**  Although  much  has  been  lost,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  still  are  tiiioiig  the 
records  of  the  Athmtie  States,  and  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  meet  preomi  mtte. 
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rials  for  thtf  history  of  the  country,  and  the  biography  of  Hir  faodL  distfaig:dahed  ci- 
tisens,  which,  tmlefls  collected  dow,  may  be  irretrievably  lost 

**  The  press  is  the  only  means  of  making  them  impenshaMe#  Once  embodied  in 
a  work  like  that  which  yon  contemplate,  they  will  be  dispeAed  amoojr  so  many 
prirate  libraries  and  pubhc  institutions,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  accident  The  maga. 
tine  of  facts  will  forever  be  accessiUe,  and  the  means  of  aoquhing  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  origin,  nature,  and  operations  of  our  govemmenty  will  be  open  to  our 
posterity,  at  the  remote  period  to  which  all  our  hopes  and  prayers  carry  its  exist- 
ence. 

**  It  is  not  only  to  the  gratification  of  the  pride  or  curiosity  of  our  posterity  (laud^ 
able  as  they  are)  that  your  collection  is  to  minister.  It  will  senfe  a  higher  purpose. 
Fifty  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  our  National  Government, 
and  already  the  great  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  are  forgotten,  or  misre- 
presented, or  unknown.  Facts  are  distorted  to  suit  party  purposes,  and  an  honest 
intelligent  people  are  deceived,  because  the  means  of  correcting  error  aie  not  within^ 
their  reach.  But  place  in  their  hands  documentary  evidence  of  yfhaX  we  were  in 
our  colonial  state ;  of  the  union  by  which  we  achieved  our  independence ;  of  the 
deftct  of  that  system ;  of  the  means  by  which  the  admirable  structure  of  our  con- 
stitution  was  raised.  Let  them  read,  not  in  the  distorted,  turgid  language  of  party 
writers  of  the  present  day,  but  in  the  lucid  arguments  of  the  sages  who  deliberated 
on  the  formation,  the  adoption,  and  the  first  movements  of  iS»  government ;  let 
them  draw  fh>m  that  source  fact  and  truth,  and  sound  argument,  and  they  can  ne- 
ver be  made  the  instruments  of  political  pnarties,  or  designing  demagogues. 

''Gro  on,  then,  Gentlemen,  with  your  important  work;  hasten  its  publieation; 
every  volume  that  appears  will  destroy  some  error,  or  establish  some  political  truth.^ 

**  You  greatly  overrate  the  value  of,  or  necessity  for,  my  recommendation^  No 
State  will  refuse  to  you  the  examination  of  its  records,  and  there  are  few  individu- 
als who  will  not  gladly  communicate  to  you  such  family  papers  as  show  the  part 
their  ancestors  acted  m  the  past  times  which  your  work  is  intended  to  illnstrtSte.*' 


Art.  VI. — Documents  accompanying  the  Message  cf  the  President 
of  the  United  States. — Report  of  the  Secretary  at  War. — Report 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Jvavy.   Washington:  1834. 

It  is  a  familiar  adage,  "  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.** 
Sound  though  it  be,  ana  universally  as  it  appears  to  be  admitted, 
it  seems  to  have  produced  but  little  practical  effect  on  the  policy 
of  our  government  For  a  few  years,  indeed,  subsequ^t  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  England,  the  loss^and  disasters 
of  its  commencement,  and  the  disgrace  incurred  IS^  the  entrance 
of  a  hostile  force  into  the  very  seat  of  our  government,  were  not 
without  their  influence;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  pressing  danger, 
the  recollection  of  misfortunes  gradually  wore  away,  or  was 
covered  by  that  of  brilliant  exploits.  There  are,  therefore,  many 
of  our  present  population  who  associate  theu:  ideas  of  the  late  war 
onlv  with  the  glories  of  New  Orleans,  or  the  laurels  of  our  navy, 
and  know  nothing  of  the  disgraceful  capitulation  of  Detroit,  the 
boot!  expedition  down  the  St  Lawrence,  or  the  more  fatal  dis- 
1  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  western  states,  fell  be^ 
I        >f  the  savage.    It  is  now,  as  in  1811,  confidently 
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asked,  dare  any  European  nation  land  a  man  upon  our  continent? 
And  iif  we  make  no  preparations  to  render  it  dangerous  to  do  so, 
we  fear  that  the  answer  might,  in  case  of  a  new  war,  be  written 
in  the  ashes  of  our  smaller  maritime  towns,  or  in  the  pillage  of  the 
larger. 

The  navy  is  the  only  arm  of  our  national  defence,  which  has 
received  a  due  degree  of  attention;  but  the  appropriations  for  this* 
so  far  from  being  increased  as  our  means  of  making  them  have 
accumulated,  have  been  reduced  as  our  debts  have  been  paid  off, 
and  our  income  swelled.  The  navv  too,  has  been  neglected  in 
one  of  its  most  important  collateral  departments,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fortresses,  which  are  still  unfinished,  or  if  finished, 
unarmed,  no  other  important  part  of  our  national  defensive  system 
has  received  the  slightest  degree  of  attention. 

These  truths  will  certainlv  be  unpalatable,  but  the  recent  pro- 
bability of  a  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe, 
makes  the  present  a  time  when  they  can  be  urged  with  more  force 
than  they  could  have  been  for  twenty  years  past,  and  when  they 
will  be  least  offensive  to  our  national  pride.  The  politicians  who 
have  for  some  years  had  most  influence  in  our  councils,  seem  to 
have  considered  the  Union  as  framed  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  provide  offices  of  emolument  for  the  greedy  partisan,  or  of 
honour  for  the  ambitious. 

The  general  government  has  indeed  been  made  subservient  to 
such  ignoble  aims,  but  far  other  was  the  intention  of  its  founders: 
to  make  it  strong  and  united  against  external  attack;  to  enable  it 
to  protect  its  commerce  and  render  its  flag  respected;  and  even, 
if  necessary,  to  forestall  aggression  by  an  attack  upon  its  enemies, 
were  not  among  the  least  prominent  of  the  objects  proposed  by 
the  framers  of  our  constitution.  For  these  purposes,  they  delegated 
the  powers  either  directly,  or  as  of  obvious  implication,  of  raising 
a  standing  army;  of  embodying  and  regulating  the  militia;  of 
building  and  equipping  a  navy;  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
fortresses.  And,  when  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  in 
the  lower  house  of  our  national  legislature,  and  those  of  the  state 
sovereignties  in  that  most  august  of  councils,  the  American  senate, 
have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  should 
they,  by  false  views  of  economy,  maim  or  cripple  any  of  these 
essential  means  of  defence,  they  are,  however  venial  the  offence 
may  appear  at  the  moment,  false  to  their  oaths,  and  traitors  to 
their  country;  for  he  who,  in  the  administration  of  the  constitution, 
forgets  one  of  its  essential  objects,  or  seeks  to  mar  it,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  short  lived  popularity,  is  unfaithful  to  his  engagements; 
and  he  by  whose  act  our  frontiers  are  left  without  defence,  is  not 
less  guilty  than  he  who  opens  the  gates  of  a  fortress  to  an  enemy. 

Our  army  has  by  various  reductions  been  brought  down  to  seven 
battalions  of  infantry,  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  a  corps  of  artillery; 
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to  this  small  force  has  recently  been  added  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
but  as  this  was  raised  for  a  temporary  purpose,  it  may  cease  to 
exist  when  that  purpose  is  answered.  The  command  of  these  rests 
with  one  major-general,  and  two  brigadiers.  In  the  organization 
of  the  peace  establishment,  no  provision  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  the  increase  of  the  force  beyond  this  small  number  of  batta- 
lions, for  which  alone  are  officers  and  non-conmiissioned  officers 
provided;  and  thus  should  it  become  necessary  or  expedient  to  in- 
crease our  army,  either  the  present  battalions  must  be  broken  up 
to  form  the  nuclei  of  a  force  of  wholly  different  organization,  an 
operation  attended  with  labour,  expense,  and  difficulty;  or  the 
creat  mass  of  the  new  army  must  be  formed  wholly  of  new  levies, 
m  which  neither  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  nor  soldiers, 
will  have  had  any  experience  in  their  profession.  The  experience 
of  those  nations  in  Europe,  who  have  carried  on  successful  wars, 
has  pointed  out  a  wholly  different  system.  In  them,  the  number 
of  regiments,  of  subaltern  and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  the 
same  both  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace,  but  they  admit  of  the  in- 
corporation with  them  of  new  soldiers,  by  which  the  number  of 
efficient  battalions  can  be  augmented  according  to  circumstances. 
These  nations  rarely  employ  levies  wholly  new,  except  in  the  form 
of  irregular  troops,  or  of  a  militia  applicable  solely  to  internal  de- 
fence. England  alone,  protected  from  sudden  aggression,  by  her 
insular  situation  and  powerful  navy,  ventures  to  reform  whole  regi- 
ments, but  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction,  even  there,  is  effected 
by  disbanding  all  the  battalions  save  one  of  each  regiment,  so  that 
there  remain  a  staff,  an  organization,  and  officers  whose  return  to 
service  is  secured,  by  half  pay,  by  which  the  effective  force  may 
be  tripled  in  its  number  of  battalions,  and  more  than  quadrupled 
in  men,  at  a  short  warning. 

We  should  therefore  hold  that  it  is  fixed  by  universal  assent, 
that  an  army,  whether  small  or  great,  should  be  in  time  of  peace 
so  formed  as  to  be  efficient  both  for  sudden  emergencies,  and  as 
a  school  of  practice;  while  it  should  have  the  capacity  of  expand- 
ing, in  case  of  war,  by  the  mere  addition  of  recruits,  to  the  most 
complete  form  of  which  the  elements  that  compose  it  are  suscep- 
tible. 

The  present  army  of  the  United  States,  has  the  general  officers 
necessary  to  command  a  single  division.  The  infantry  is  divided 
into  seven  regiments,  each  composed  of  a  single  battalion,  and  so 
organized  as  to  constitute  in  time  of  war  an  efficient  force  of 
7,000  men,  or  seven  full  battalions  in  the  triple  order;  and  which, 
by  detaching  the  light  companies,  might  be  increased  to  about  ten 
battalions,  each  of  which  would  have  a  complement  of  field  officers 
nearly  sufficient  for  three  battalions.  The  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, who  are  in  fact  the  essential  means  of  organization,  arc  in- 
ferior in  number  to  those  allowed  in  any  European  service  to  the 
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same  force;  and  the  extension  of  the  army  to  the  war  establish- 
ment, would  be  attended  with  great  difficulty  on  this  account,  even 
if  the  number  of  battalions  remains  the  same. 

Before  pointing  out  the  changes  which  would  render  this  exten- 
sion more  ready,  and  enable  even  less  than  the  present  force  to 
contain  the  elements  of  an  army  of  twenty-one  battalions,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  principles  of  organization,  which 
the  long  and  bloody  wars  carried  on  in  Europe,  have  proved  to 
be  the  only  ones  that  can  govern  the  formation  of  a  military  force. 

A  division,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  which  experience 
has  consecrated,  is  composed  of  two  brigades;  each  brigade  may 
be  formed  of  from  four  to  eight  battalions,  but  is  most  usually  fixed 
at  six.  Each  battalion  is  commanded  by  an  officer  corresponding 
in  rank  with  our  major,  except  in  the  English  service,  where  it  is 
led  by  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Three  or  four  battalions,  as  the  case 
may  be,  form  a  demi-brigade  or  regiment,  which  has  a  colonel 
and  lieutenant  colonel.  The  major  of  the  continental  nations  of 
Europe  is  a  staff  officer,  having  the  same  functions  in  the  regi- 
ment that  the  adjutant  has  in  the  battalion,  and  forms  an  useful 
gradation  of  duty,  unknown  to  our  service  and  to  the  English. 
Such,  then,  should  be  our  form  of  general  and  regimental  stadflT,  as 
would  adapt  it  to  this  organization,  and  it  would  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  which  is  now  adopted. 

A  battalion  is  the  unit  in  which  the  force  of  infantry  is  calci> 
lated.  If  its  front  extends  to  three  hundred  files,  it  becomes  un- 
steady, and  unwieldy;  if  less  than  two  hundred,  it  is  feeble  and 
inefficient  The  war  establishment  of  a  battalion,  then,  need  not 
exceed  the  former  limit,  nor  must  the  peace  establishment  fall  short 
of  the  last.  But  the  regiment,  which  in  time  of  war  should  have 
at  least  three  battalions,  may  in  time  of  peace  consist  of  no  more 
than  one.  The  usual  order  of  formation  of  troops  of  the  line  in 
European  armies,  is  three  in  depth.  The  English  and  ourselves 
limit  the  depth  to  two,  but  in  actual  war,  as  the  files  cannot  be 
kept  full,  the  triple  order  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  formation  of 
troops  of  the  line,  so  that  a  battalion  may  want  a  third  of  its  com- 

Slement,  without  losing  its  extent  of  front  and  actual  efficiency, 
n  time  of  actual  war,  at  least,  this  proportion  might  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  be  absent  from  their  colours,  as  invalids,  or  recruits  unfit 
to  take  a  place  in  the  ranks.  Light  troops  are  in  all  cases  formed 
two-deep. 

The  platoon  is  the  unit  of  regimental  strength,  as  the  battalion 
is  that  of  the  army;  of  these  a  battalion  may  contain  six,  eight,  or 
ten;  if  the  former  number,  the  front  of  each  in  a  full  battalion  be- 
comes too  large;  if  the  latter,  the  manoeuvres  are  unnecessinty 
complicated.  Eight  platoons  are  therefore  the  most  conveitfeilt 
number,  although  six  need  not  be  rejected,  when  occasion  may 
require  it. 
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Upon  these  principles,  our  regiment,  on  the  full  war  establish- 
ment, composed  of  two  battalions  of  the  line,  and  one  of  light  in- 
fantry, each  platoon  being  composed  of  thirty-two  files,  would  be 
constituted  as  follows, — 

16  platoons  line    ag.  96,        -        -        -        1536 
8       do.      light  ag.  64,        -         -        -  512 

2048 

On  the  ordinary  war  establishment,  it  should  contain  three  bat- 
talions of  512  each^  or  1536  men.  On  both  these  footings,  all  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  except  one  orderly  to  each  platoon, 
would  be  included  in  the  estimate,  and  the  omy  further  addition 
would  be  the  drum  and  fife,  which  would  together,  add  72  to  the 
numerical  account,  or  make  the  regiment,  exclusive  of  officers, 
2120  men.  For  police,  discipline,  and  inspection,  the  battalion  is 
divided  into  companies,  which  may  or  may  not  correspond  with 
the  number  of  platoons:  we  should  propose  to  make  the  number 
of  these,  in  eacn  regiment,  twelve,  and  hence  each  in  time  of  war 
would  make  two  platoons.  In  time  of  peace,  the  regiment  might 
be  formed  into  two  battalions  each  of  six  platoons,  each  platoon 
being  a  company,  and  reduced  to  the  minimum,  would  be 
12  platoons  ag.  64  each,        ...  768 

Or  the  officers  of  four  companies  might  be  placed  on  half  pay, 
and  the  regiment  formed  in  a  single  battalion,  as  follows — 
8  platoons  ag.  46  each,        ...  368 

The  seven  regiments  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
would,  therefore,  upon  the  last  footing,  contain  2576  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  to  which  must  be  added  252  orderly 
sergeants  and  musicians,  making  in  all  2828  men.  As  they  at  pre- 
sent contain  upwards  of  4000  men,  there  would  be  a  reduction  of 
numbers  that  would  fairly  warrant  the  organization  of  an  eighth 
regiment,  which  would  carry  the  half  pay  peace  establishment  of 
iniantry  to  3332  men.  This  would  still  be  a  reduction  in  numbers 
that  would  allow  of  the  additions  in  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  necessary  to  give  the  regiments  the  power  of  expanding 
themselves,  by  the  simple  addition  of  raw  recruits,  to  the  full  and 
efiective  establishment  of  war.  These  additions  consist  in  two 
companies  besides  the  ten  of  which  each  regiment  is  now  com- 
posed, in  giving  four  officers  to  each  company  in  lieu  of  three,  and 
m  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  now 
attached  to  each  company,  by  making  them  thirteen  instead  of 
seven.  The  last  change  would  not  increase  the  numbers,  but  only 
the  pay  of  a  part  of  them,  and  thus  ensure  the  enlistment  of  men 
of  good  character.  The  organization  on  the  war  establishment 
would  demand  no  more  than  the  addition  of  two  officers  to  each 
company,  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  the  promotion  of  eight  soldiers 

the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
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To  recapitulate:  the  efficient  force  of  the  several  forms  of  which 
an  army  thus  constituted  is  susceptible,  would  be  as  follows: 
The  half  pay  peace  establishment — 8  regiments  ag.  368  each,  2924 

The  full  pay  peace  establishment — 8  regiments  (16  batta- 
lions,) ag.  768  each, 6144 

Ordinary  war  establishment — 8  regiments  (24  battalions,) 

ag.  1536, 12288 

Full  war  establishment — 8  regiments  (24  battalions,)  ag. 

2048, 16384 


As  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  intelligent  young  men  would 
at  once  present  themselves  to  fill  the  stations  of  officers  reauired 
upon  the  war  establishment,  no  other  difficulty  need  be  apprehend- 
ed, in  bringing  a  force  thus  organized,  to  the  degree  of  efficiency 
required  in  war,  except  in  obtaining  privates.  This  last,  and  per- 
haps most  important  want,  is  not,  however,  insuperable.  Our  gov- 
ernment, by  offering  bounties  in  lands  to  those  who  enlist  for  the 
whole  term  of  a  war,  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
recruits,  except  when  interfered  with  by  a  demand  for  substitutes 
in  militia  draughts.  This  obstacle  must,  therefore,  be  removed,  if 
the  certainty  of  acquiring  an  efficient  regular  force  is  to  be  at- 
tained. 

No  fear  need  be  entertained,  that  if  the  men  could  be  obtained, 
the  discipline  of  an  army,  increased  at  once  to  thrice  the  number 
of  battalions  of  which  it  now  consists,  might  be  such  as  to  make 
them  capable  of  manoeuvring  in  a  few  weeks  like  veterans,  pro- 
vided it  were  attained  by  the  methods  we  have  mentioned.  That 
a  battalion  on  the  peace  establishment  is  capable  of  servii^  as  the 
nucleus  of  three  on  the  full  war  footing,  was  proved  in  the  most 
convincing  manner  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  this  convulsion,  the  whole  military  system  of  that 
nation  was  disorganized,  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  troops,  the 
royal  household,  disbanded,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  veteran 
officers  had  become  emigrants.  In  this  state  the  country  was  in- 
vaded by  the  united  force  of  its  five  great  neighbours.  Its  popu- 
lation rose  almost  en  masse  to  resist,  and,  as  will  be  the  case  with 
all  new  levies,  only  served  to  increase  confusion,  and  add  to  the 
loss  of  life.  At  this  period  of  despondency,  it  occurred  to  Camot 
to  abolish  at  once  the  ancient  regiments,  and  incorporate  with 
each  of  their  battalions  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  to  enaUe  it 
to  be  divided  into  three  new  battalions,  among  which  the  vetaran 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  ancient  peace  estab- 
lishment were  equally  distributed  The  residue  of  the  volunteers 
were  sent  to  their  homes  as  useless. 
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Although  this  new  organization  was  made  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  in  the  very  presence  of  active  enemies, 
it  was,  notwithstanding,  successful.  The  French  armies  in  a  short 
time  were  able  to  venture  from  under  the  guns  of  the  fortresses 
beneath  which  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions. In  a  few  months,  the  Austrian  rule  was  forever  abolished 
in  Belgium,  and  the  barrier  fortresses  fell;  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Orange  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  foreign  lands;  the  British 
armies  driven  to  their  ships;  the  successor  of  the  great  Frederick 
caused  to  sue  for  peace;  the  revolt  of  the  South  checked,  and  the 
great  naval  arsenal  of  Toulon  recovered;  the  second  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  compelled  not  only  to  forget  the  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  head  of  the  family,  but  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  cause  of 
his  slayers.  Such  results  were  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
organization  directed  by  Camot  from  his  cabinet  in  Paris,  and  are 
hardly  less  brilliant  than  those  which  the  armies  thus  formed,  ef- 
fected when  directed  by  the  greatest  captain  the  world  perhaps 
ever  saw. 

It  is  not  possible  to  cite  any  example  more  instructive.  The 
new  levies  of  France,  so  long  as  they  acted  in  bodies  distinct  from 
the  trained  soldiers,  although  animated  by  the  most  powerful  ex- 
citement, were  worse  than  inefficient  After  that  excitement  had 
abated,  they  at  once  assumed  all  the  characters  of  the  best  troops, 
by  being  incorporated  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  three  to  one, 
with  old  soldiers. 

The  consideration  of  the  militia  force,  and  of  the  means  of  giv- 
ing it  efficiency,  without  obstructing  the  recruiting  service  of  the 
regular  army,  comes  next  to  be  considered.  Nor  is  it  of  secon- 
dary importance,  when  we  have  regard  only  to  its  own  influence 
upon  the  defence  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  officers  who  have  seen  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  tnat  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
lumishes  the  finest  material  for  a  military  force,  which  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Yet,  as  our  militia  is  at  present  constituted, 
it  nas  been  reasonably  doubted  whether  its  employment  upon 
emergencies  has  been  productive  of  most  good  or  evil  to  the  mili- 
tary character  of  our  country.  The  same  description  of  force, 
which  fled  at  North  Point  without  seeing  an  enemy;  which  broke 
at  Bladensburgh  upon  the  first  fire;  which  refused  to  cross  at 
Queenstown  to  complete  a  victory*  already  gained;  manned  the 
weak  lines  at  New  Orleans,  from  which  a  superior  regular  force  re- 
tired completely  beaten;  and  foiled  at  Plattsburgh,  the  veterans  of 
the  Peninsular  wars.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  no  reUance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  effects  a  militia  force,  as  at  present  organized, 
will  produce ;  for  by  circumstances  not  to  be  predicted,  it  may 
either  achieve  victory,  or  ensure  defeat  This  must  always  be  th« 
caae,  so  loiig  as  citizens  are  called  on  sudden  emergencies  from 
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their  homes,  to  act  as  soldiers,  and  are  retained  no  longer  in  ser- 
vice than  is  sufficient  to  give  them  a  distaste  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  without  instilling  either  habits  of  discipline,  or  a  knowledse 
of  military  evolutions.  In  addition,  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a 
succession  of  calls,  which  may  reach  a  whole  population,  is  not 
to  be  disregarded;  for  if  the  moral  character  of  the  debased  may 
be  raised  by  the  influence  of  military  honour,  and  curbed  by  the 
regularity  of  military  discipline,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  a  partial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  profession  of  arms,  incapacitates  for  steady 
civil  industry. 

The  calls  for  the  militia  then,  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  subject  of  them  must  know,  that  his  civil  occupations  are  to 
be  at  an  end,  at  any  rate,  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that  his  own 
comforts  will  be  promoted  by  his  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his 
new  business,  and  at  the  same  time  abstaining  from  the  vices 
which  have  sometimes  been  considered  the  reproach  of  the  life  of 
a  camp,  but  which  have  never  failed  to  influence  a  draughted  mi- 
litia. 

It  is  to  a  militia  force  alone,  drawn  from  all  classes  of  citizens 
indiscriminately,  and  officered  by  the  authority  of  the  states,  al- 
though acting  under  the  call  of  the  general  government,  that  the 
defence  of  the  country  can  be  safely  intrusted.  Two  wars  have 
witnessed  at  their  close,  regular  armies  dismissed,  in  the  one  case 
without  pay,  and  in  the  other  almost  with  disgrace,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  events  can  be  repeated  yathoni 
danger.  It  is  calculating  too  much  upon  human  virtue,  to  hope 
that  on  any  future  occasion,  a  large,  and  perhaps  successful  rega* 
lar  army,  shall  not  be  at  the  beck  of  its  commander,  to  do  what- 
ever he  may  dictate;  nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  if  in  preponderating 
force,  they  will  assent  to  be  disbanded,  when  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  raised  is  fulfilled.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  a  militia 
force.  However  powerfully  they  may  be  attached  to  their  stand* 
ards  by  patriotism  or  discipline,  a  return  to  their  firesides  will  be 
a  reward  instead  of  a  punishment,  and  the  news  of  a  peace  will 
be  hailed  by  such  a  force  with  jov,  when  to  regulars  it  will  con- 
vey the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  their  occupation  being  gone. 

That  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  in* 
duce  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  military  service 
without  a  murmur,  was  fully  proved  during  the  late  war,  in  wfaioh 
no  small  portion  of  the  population  was  actually  called  into  servioe» 
But  it  is  no  more  than  iust  to  such  a  population,  that  such  a  MP» 
vice  should  be  rendered  as  little  onerous  as  possible,  by  confimi^ 
it  to  the  least  number  of  individuals.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
deciding  upon  an  organization  in  time  of  peace,  by  which  tbeper^ 
sons  to  oe  called  upon  in  case  of  war,  snail  be  pointed  QUtf^wad 
the  manner  of  designating  them,  and  fii:ing  the  order  of  rotalioii^ 
rendered  precise  and  definite. 
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The  largest  call  yet  made  upon  the  militia,  was  for  100,000 
men,  and  mis  may  lie  safely  taken  as  the  maximum  that  can  ever 
be  demanded  in  any  future  war*  In  fact  the  means  of  concentra- 
tion at  any  given  point,  by  the  improved  modes  of  conveyance, 
are  so  much  greater  than  they  formerly  were,  that  a  much  less 
force  would  be  needed  than  was  necessary  on  former  occasions. 
A  force  of  this  amount  ought  to  be  at  once  called  for  by  law,  al- 
though in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  by  draughts  from  militia  of 
all  classes  and  ages,  as  at  present  organized ;  it  might  be  formed 
into  102  battalions  of  infantry,  organized  into  17  bngades.  Each 
battalion  should  be  composed  oteight  companies  or  platoons  of 
32  iSles,  and  would  make  with  officers,  800  men.  To  the  17  bri- 
gades should  be  attached  34  companies  of  artillery,  and  as  many 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  force  at  first  drawn,  should  be  divided 
according  to  their  ages,  into  six  classes,  one  of  which  should  be 
discharged  annually.  The  place  of  this  class,  and  of  all  vacancies 
by  deam  or  removal,  should  be  supplied  by  annual  draughts  from 
aU  citizens  between  the  ages  of  20  and  26.  The  draughts  thus 
constituted,  should  be  assembled  in  the  largest  bodies  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  population  would  admit  of,  as  many  times  in  the  year 
as  the  militia  of  the  several  states  is  now  usually  called  out,  but 
separate  from  those  not  designated  by  lot,  and  under  the  command 
of  the  officers  designated  from  the  general  body  for  the  purpose. 
For  non-attendance  at  such  parades,  no  other  penalty  than  a  pe- 
cuniary fine  should  be  imposed.  An  option  should,  however,  be 
left  to  the  several  states  to  substitute  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
draughts  from  the  militia,  volunteer  corps  having  a  term  ot  service 
of  six  years,  provided  they  be  officered,  and  organized  in  con- 
formity vnth  me  war  establishment  of  the  United  States;  say,  in 
battalions  of  eight  platoons,  each  of  thirty-two  files,  but  with  the 
privilege  that  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number,  making  a 
formation  of  two  in  depth,  should  be  required  to  be  present  except 
when  called  into  active  service  and  put  upon  pay.  The  laws  of 
the  several  states  give  privileges  to  volunteer  corps  enrolled  for  a 
term  shorter  than  that  of  the  usual  military  liability,  and  who 
eouip  and  arm  themselves,  which  would  ensure  the  creation  of  an 
efficient  force  of  this  sort,  if  put  under  some  one  general  regula- 
tion. But  such  general  and  uniform  regulation  is  necessary,  if  we 
wish  to  do  away  the  ridicule  which  is  beginning  to  attach  itself 
to  our  citizen  soldiers.  This  ridicule,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
unmerited,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  who  have  seen  ser- 
vice in  our  trained  bands,  are  far  less  fitted  to  make  good  troops 
than  if  they  had  never  donned  an  uniform.  All  this  reproach  may, 
however,  be  done  away,  by  making  the  volunteer  battalions  per- 
manent, discharging  and  receiving  equal  numbers  annualty,  and 
conferring  the  privfleges  due  to  voluntary  service,  only  upon  thoie 
who  perform  it  in  a  corps  designated  by  the  state  government,  in 
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lieu  of  a  draughted  militia,  as  ready  to  be  called  at  any  moment 
into  the  general  service.  To  the  sense  of  pride  which  our  volun- 
teers have  exhibited,  however  mis-directed  on  most  occasions,  may 
be  safely  committed  the  care  of  providing  instruction  in  manceu^ 
\Tes  and  tactics.  It  is  otherwise  with  those  called  out  by  draught* 
To  give  these  a  chance  of  being  speedily  rendered  efficient,  wnen 
embodied  for  service,  their  non-commissioned  officers,  to  the  num^ 
ber  of  fifty-six  to  each  battalion,  ought  to  be  kept  in  pay,  and  in 
constant  service.  These  would  form  a  company,  which  should 
be  commanded  by  the  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  who  should  also 
be  in  constant  service,  and  by  three  other  officers  of  the  battalion 
serving  in  monthly  rotation.  In  this  way  a  school  of  military 
knowledge  would  be  formed  for  each  portion  of  the  militia,  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  both  of  soldier  and  officer,  would 
be  communicated.  The  expense  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
indeed  nearly  equal  that  of  our  present  military  force,  but  as  it 
would  ensure  the  action  of  a  well  appointed  army  of  100,000  men 
upon  any  emergency,  it  would  be  more  than  defrayed  for  whole 
years,  by  the  saving  which  would  ensue  in  a  few  weeks  of  war. 
It  would,  moreover,  furnish  a  mode  of  distributing  surplus  reve- 
nues among  the  states,  to  which  no  pretended  or  actual  constitu- 
tional objection  could  apply. 

In  case  of  any  alarm  of  war,  the  whole  or  any  required  part  of 
the  battalions,  might  be  at  once  embodied  and  called  into  service; 
first  the  men  whose  term  of  service  had  not  extended  to  four 
years,  and  in  case  of  invasion,  the  whole.  A  call  of  this  sort  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-four  battalions,  would  at  once  set  free  the 
whole  of  the  regular  force,  from  the  duty  of  garrisons,  and  to  this 
the  militia  battalions  ought  of  course  to  be  devoted  until  time  had 
been  afforded  to  mature  their  discipline. 

If,  upon  a  call  for  the  active  service  of  the  militia,  substitutes 
were  to  be  accepted,  not,  however,  to  enter  into  the  militia,  but  to 
be  embodied  in  the  regular  army,  and  to  serve  for  the  war,  a  large 
accession  would  be  at  once  made  to  the  regular  force;  and  as  (he 
demand  for  substitutes  in  the  militia,  and  for  recruits,  would  no 
longer  conflict  with  each  other,  the  filling  up  of  the  regular  army 
to  the  war  establishment,  might  be  almost  ensured  by  calling  the 
draughted  militia  into  service.  The  pay,  too,  of  the  forced  levies 
of  militia,  ought  not  to  equal  that  of  the  enlisted  army,  and  thus 
there  would  be  many  who  would  prefer  to  pass  from  the  miUtit 
ranks  to  those  of  the  standing  force. 

For  an  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  refef  io 
the  histories  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  oif  the  more  recent 
contest  with  England.  In  both  of  these,  it  became  necessary  lo 
embody  large  draughts  from  the  militia;  the  consequence  was^tlMit 
the  demand  for  substitutes  almost  wholly  impeded  the  regular  re- 
cruiting service,  or  enhanced  the  bounties  on  enlistment  to  a  bur- 
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thensome  extent;  and  finally,  the  supply  of  the  regular  force  de- 
pended almost  wholly  upon  those  persons  who,  draughted  them- 
selves into  the  embodied  militia,  could  not  be  accepted  as  substi- 
tutes, but  preferred  to  take  the  bounty  for  joining  the  regular  army, 
to  serving  without  it  It  would  be  impolitic  not  to  accept  substi- 
tutes, as  those  who  obtain  exemption  in  this  way  are  generally  of 
habits  of  life  which  would  make  them  but  poor  soldiers;  and  it  is 
still  more  impolitic  to  admit  such  substitutes  into  the  embodied 
militia  itself,  and  thus  cut  off  the  source  whence  the  regular  army 
might  be  supplied. 

The  artillery  of  the  peace  establishment  must  not  be  limited  to 
that  which  would  be  needed  to  form  a  portion  of  the  regular  army, 
but  ought  to  be  so  organized  as  to  furnish  all  the  field  battalions 
which  may  be  needed,  in  case  both  the  regular  army  be  put  on  the 
war  establishment,  and  the  draughted  militia  called  into  service. 
These  united  will  make  twenty-two  brigades,  or  eleven  divisions. 
Each  of  the  former,  when  in  the  field,  should  have  a  battery  of 
foot  artillery,  and  each  of  the  latter  one  of  horse  artillery.  As, 
however,  garrison  duty  will  be  performed  by  at  least  a  part  of  the 
army,  the  latter  need  not  exceed  eight,  while  to  allow  for  the  du- 
ties of  ordnance  and  garrisons,  the  foot  artillery  ought  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  thirty-two  companies,  each  fitted  for  serving 
a  battery  of  six  pieces  when  upon  the  war  establishment.  As  each 
piece  requires  eight  matrosses,  the  peace  establishment  may  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  infantry,  say  forty-eight  men  to  each  company, 
with  six  supernumerary  sergeants;  and  if  called  into  service  before 
an  increase,  two  companies  might  be  united,  one  doing  the  duty 
of  drivers:  on  the  war  establishment,  drivers  and  additional  soldiers 
should  be  added  to  each  company,  and  increase  its  force  to  ninety- 
six  on  the  ordinary  war  establishment,  and  to  144  on  the  footing 
of  actual  service.  Each  battery  will  require  four  officers,  and  the 
train  two.  On  the  peace  establishment,  three  to  each  company 
will  therefore  suffice;  but  as  good  artillery  officers  cannot  be  sup- 
plied at  pleasure,  an  equal  number  should  be  upon  half  pay,  and 
do  duty  in  rotation. 

Our  present  artillery  force  is  composed  of  four  regiments,  each 
of  ten  companies,  and  therefore  only  differs  from  the  establishment 
we  propose,  in  having  no  horse  artillery.  As  this  last  is  the  spe- 
cies of  force  which  requires  more  careful  training  than  any  other, 
it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  may  be  formed  at  once  by  detach- 
ing from  each  of  the  present  regiments  two  of  its  companies,  and 
uniting  them  into  a  separate  regiment 

Cavalry  has  as  yet  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  any  American 
army,  and  has  usually  been  omitted  in  a  peace  establishment  It 
is  true,  that  light  troops  of  this  description,  and  in  particular,  a 
formidable  force  of  mounted  riflemen,  can  be  readily  collected  in 
the  western  and  southern  states.   But  these  cannot  be  relied  iqxm 
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to  charge  regular  infantry,  which  can  only  be  done  by  heavy 
cavalry.  The  last  named  species  of  force  requires  much  training 
both  of  man  and  horse,  before  it  can  become  efficient;  but  when 
trained,  no  force  would  have  a  greater  influence  in  repelling  or 
preventing  invasion.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  single 
squadron  of  good  heavy  cavalry,  might  have  frustrated  the  attack 
upon  Washington.  It  is  therefore  unwise  in  the  extreme  to  neglect 
this  species  of  force;  and  our  peace  establishment  ought  to  provide 
for  a  regiment  of  horse,  organized,  as  respects  men  and  officers, 
like  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  therefore  forming  four  squadrons 
in  time  of  peace,  capable  of  being  expanded  into  twelve  in  case  of 
war.  For  mounting  such  a  description  of  force,  Pennsylvania 
furnishes  an  admirable  breed  of  horses. 

We  have  felt  loath  to  limit  our  views  of  a  cavalry  force,  on  the 
peace  establishment,  to  so  low  a  number,  yet  we  fear  it  would  be 
useless  to  contend  for  more.  To  be  efficient  in  case  of  a  war,  one 
squadron  at  least  of  heavy  cavalry  should  take  the  field  with  each 
brigade  of  infantry,  leaving  light  troops  of  the  former  sort  to  be 
supplied  when  the  need  of  them  arose.  To  provide  for  such  a 
contingency,  four  regiments  at  least  ought  to  be  organized  as  a 
part  of  the  peace  establishment.  One  will,  however,  serve  as  a 
model  and  school  of  practice,  and  with  this  we  must  be  content 
The  remaining  brancnes  of  our  military  force,  are  the  two  corps 
of  military  and  topographical  engineers.  The  former  has  a  ffood 
and  efficient  organization,  and  would  probably,  so  soon  as  aU  the 
requisite  fortresses  are  completed,  be  sufficient  for  a  war  estab- 
lishment Nor  can  it  be  lessened  in  peace,  as  the  requisite  know- 
ledge can  only  be  acquired  by  study  in  early  life,  and  actual  ser- 
vice in  more  mature  years. 

The  topographical  corps  presents  a  singular  anomaly,  growing 
out  of  its  accidental  constitution.  In  the  late  war  the  necessity  of 
the  case  led  to  the  attachment  for  topographical  duties,  to  each 
division  of  the  army,  of  two  staff* officers,  having  the  relative  ranks 
of  major  and  captain;  these  were  sometimes  taken  from  the  line 
of  the  army  as  temporary  appointments,  and  sometimes  drawn 
from  civil  life.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  such  of  them  as  were  re- 
tained in  service,  were  united  in  a  corps,  which  had  no  superior 
officers,  and  no  subalterns.  In  this  state  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  Thus  the  rawest  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  may  select 
this  service,  becomes  at  once  a  captain,  and  loses  at  the  same 
time  all  chance  of  further  promotion  than  a  single  step. 

It  is  almost  to  be  doubted  whether  this  corps  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  military  or  not  This  doubt  has  also  been  expressed  in 
respect  to  engineers  of  the  other  class,  and  in  some  European. ser- 
vices they  cannot  command.  It  cannot,  however,  be  douotedy  that 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortresses  may  be  best  committed  to 
those  whose  profession  it  is  to  plan  and  build  them.    But  our  ex- 
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perience  leads  us  a  step  further,  and  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  an 
an^ineer  officer  may  make  a  most  valuable  general;  for  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  two  most  brilliant  movements  of  the  late  war, 
the  sortie  of  Erie,  and  the  attack  on  the  British  battery  at  Chip- 
peway,  were  suggested  by  M'Rea  and  Wood  of  the  engineers,  the 
latter  of  whom  fell  in  carrying,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  infan- 
try, the  operation  his  genius  had  suggested,  into  successful  execu- 
tion. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  topographical  corps,  for  however  much 
the  coup  tTasil  may  be  improved  in  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  the 
service,  an  entire  devotion  to  it  must  impair  the  military  charac- 
ter, by  removing  the  most  important  of  all  military  responsibilities, 
that  of  the  command  and  treatment  of  soldiers.  We,  therefore, 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  service  ought  to  be  organized  as  a 
detachment,  and  not  as  a  separate  corps;  should  be  made  up  in 
part  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  officers,  who  might  otherwise  be, 
according  to  our  previous  views,  on  half  pay;  to  these  might  be 
added,  with  their  own  consent,  officers  from  the  navy,  who  might 
have  a  taste  for  hydrographical  pursuits.  The  whole  might  be 
divided  into  brigades,  having  the  gradation  of  their  respective  ranks 
in  the  line  of  their  proper  service;  but  should  be  directed,  not  by  a 
Buperior  officer,  but  by  a  bureau  or  commission,  that  might  with 
more  convenience  be  attached  to  any  other  department  than  that 
of  the  army  or  nav^'.  Such  duties  would  derive  their  reward  from 
the  full  pay  which  they  would  earn,  but  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
as  tours  of  service  entitling  to  promotion.  \Vith  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  with  a  provision  Tor  the  employment  of  civilians,  the  sur- 
vey of  our  coast,  which  has  been  so  strangely  delayed,  and  whose 
completion  is  essential  to  our  defence,  might  be  speedily  accom- 
plished. 

To  furnish  our  army  with  well  educated  officers,  our  govern- 
ment has  wisely  provided  a  military  school.  This  was  for  many 
years  a  prime  favourite  with  all  parties  and  all  administrations, 
but  has  now  been  subjected  to  attacks  which  threaten  its  very  ex- 
istence. We  are  of  that  class  which  thinks  that  the  scientific 
merits  of  this  school  have  been  much  overrated,  and  that  the  whole 
principle  of  its  organization  is  defective;  but  we  are  also  among 
those  who  think  that  such  an  establishment  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  efficiency  and  respectability  of  our  army.  We  have,  there- 
fore, refrained  from  saying  any  thing  which  might  injure  it  in 
public  opinion;  nor  should  we  now  speak,  did  we  not  believe  that 
to  point  out  the  errors  which  we  have  noticed,  and  their  appro- 
priate remedies,  will  be  the  surest  means  of  saving  it  from  ruin. 

Influenced  by  a  desire  to  preserve  absolute  equsSty  among  the 
cadets,  some  of  whom  might  not  be  in  circumstances  to  support 
themselves,  it  has  been  made  imperative  upon  all  to  receive  pay. 
In  this  way  an  expense  to  the  government  of  upwuxis  of  960,000 
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per  annum  has  been  incurred.  So  far  from  this  having  produced 
a  good  effect,  it  has  excluded  from  the  school  all  those  of  such 
high  and  honourable  feelings  as  would  spurn  at  receiving  public 
bounty;  and  instead  of  drawing  to  the  army  those  very  spirits  in 
whom  its  glory  might  consist,  it  has  excluded  many  of  tne  sons 
of  respectable  and  wealthy  families,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  become  uncontroulable  by  paternal  discipline.  The  ob- 
vious and  essential  requisite  for  admission,  was  to  place  one's  self 
on  the  footing  of  a  claimant  for  eleemosynary  assistance.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  wonder  only  is,  not  that  the  graduates  bear 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  number  admitted,  but  that  so  many 
are  entitled  to  its  honours,  and  are  deserving  of  the  highest  enco- 
miums as  soldiers,  scholars,  and  gentlemen.  Habit  has  in  some 
measure  blunted  the  sense  of  shame,  which  becoming  a  dependant 
on  public  bounty,  naturally  occasions;  but  this  feeling  has  unques- 
tionably restricted  the  numbers  of  proper  persons  whence  candi- 
dates might  have  been  selected,  and  has  in  general  thrown  the 
choice  upon  a  class  inferior  in  elementary  education,  and  there- 
fore less  qualified  to  derive  advantage  from  the  courses  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  military  schools  of  Europe  are  on  a  totally  different  basis. 
The  celebrated  institution  of  Stutgard,  to  which  we  owe  at  least 
one  of  our  best  officers,  has  been  rather  a  source  of  emolument 
than  an  object  of  expense  to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  Poly- 
technic school,  established  at  a  time  when  the  theory  and  practice 
of  equality  in  France  was  carried  further  than  they  have  yet  been 
among  us,  requires,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  examination  of  a  can- 
didate, that  the  tuition  fee  and  board  for  a  term,  shall  be  deposited 
in  advance.  It  does  not,  however,  exclude  those  who  are  unable 
to  bear  the  expense  of  their  education,  provided  their  parents  have 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  country;  but  the  children  of  both 
the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state,  may  present  their 
claims,  the  most  available  of  which  is  poverty,  and  if  the  claim 
be  just,  their  expenses  are  refunded  to  them.  But  this  claim,  and 
its  admission,  are  addressed  to  another  department  than  that  with 
which  the  school  is  connected,  and  thus  the  person  in  office  in  the 
school,  the  scholars  who  bear  their  own  expenses,  and  frequently 
the  objects  of  the  bounty  themselves,  are  wholly  ignorant  of  im 
persons  who  are  on  the  footing  of  charity  scholars.  i^ 

In  our  country,  where  economy  is  to  be  particularly  studied, 
where  patronage  ought  to  be  diminished  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
where  in  most  cases  the  salaries  of  office  are  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  be  sought  for  by  competent  abilities,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  eleemosynary  provision,  except  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  orphan  children  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  left  their  families  destitute.  At  the  present  epoch. 
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the  number  of  persons  thus  entitled,  is  too  small  to  make  it  expe- 
dient to  admit  any  cadets  but  those  who  bear  their  own  expenses. 

The  next  error  we  would  note,  is  the  actual  falsehood  which 
is  conveyed  in  the  published  requisites  for  admission.  By  these, 
a  person  having  the  very  lowest  elementary  acquirements  in  arith- 
metic and  the  vernacular  tongue,  may  enter  the  school.  Yet  the 
cadet  is  forthwith  put  upon  a  course  of  study,  which  demands  a 
hiffh  degree  of  mental  cultivation.  The  order  of  merit  in  the 
school,  therefore,  depends  in  a  much  greater  degree  upon  the 
knowledge  that  is  possessed  before  admission,  than  upon  the  la- 
bour which  is  devoted  to  studv  afterwards.  It  may  indeed  be  true, 
that  honour,  or  even  safety  irom  dismission,  cannot  be  attained 
without  application;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  if  no  more  know- 
ledge be  possessed  before  entrance,  than  the  strict  letter  of  the 
regulations  require,  months  of  excessive  labour  may  be  encoun- 
tered, with  the  certainty  of  dismissal  for  incapacity  to  proceed, 
at  the  end.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  the  school,  which  might 
annually  send  forth  sixty  graduates,  rarely  numbers  more  than 
twenty,  and  full  three-four&s  of  every  class  are  dismissed,  either 
for  failure  in  requisite  knowledge,  or  for  breach  of  discipline.  Such 
dismissals  fall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  those  districts  of  coun- 
try where  the  means  of  education  are  most  defective,  and  there- 
fore upon  the  great  and  growing  new  states  of  the  west  Every 
dismissal  creates  new  enemies  to  the  institution,  until  finaUy  these 
states  seem  ready  to  vote  in  a  body  against  the  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  school. 

The  government,  not  content  with  giving  a  free  education  to 
the  cadets  of  the  military  academy,  ensures  those  who  complete 
their  course  successfully,  commissions  in  the  army,  whether  va- 
cancies exist  or  not,  and  this  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons; 
thus  saying  that  those  who  have  received  an  education  at  the 
public  expense,  shall  have  the  monopoly  of  all  military  employ- 
ment In  time  of  peace,  when  the  demand  for  officers  is  small,  it 
becomes  an  imperative  duty  in  the  authorities  of  the  school,  that 
no  persons  but  those  of  the  best  talents  and  attainments,  shall  be 
thus  presented  for  commissions.  Moderate  abilities,  even  when 
accompanied  by  industry,  and  particularly  when  the  previous  at- 
tainments have  been  low,  are  thus,  without  any  moral  defect,  ex- 
cluded from  the  honours  of  the  institution.  In  this  manner  the 
number  of  dismissals  is  enhanced,  and  the  amount  of  unpopularity 
increased* 

These  difficulties  have  been  still  further  augmented  of  late 
years,  by  unwise  interference  with  the  discipline  from  head  quar- 

s.  Unruly  boys,  who  have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
a     ipline,  and  who  are  of  an  age  when  they  mieht  thank  their 

Ts  that  they  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  me  ferula  of  the 

loolmaster,  have  been  allowed  a  solemn  trial  before  a  court. 
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such  as  the  highest  officers  of  the  army  would  alone  have  had  a 
right  to.  As  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  thus  rendered  remote, 
and  the  very  act  of  accusation  raises  the  culprit  to  a  condition  of 
importance,  while  the  authorities  of  the  school  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  complainants,  when  they  ought  to  be  judges,  it  cannot 
oe  doubted,  that  the  frequency  of  those  breaches  of  discif^ne 
which  call  for  punishment  must  be  much  increased. 

We  conceive  that  the  utility  of  the  school  mi^ht  be  much  en- 
hanced, and  all  the  objections  against  it  removed,  were  the  appro- 
priations for  the  pay  of  the  cadets  ^adually  withdrawn,  so  that 
none  hereafter  aamitted  should  receive  compensation ;  9ca^  if,  at 
the  same  time,  additional  emoluments  shoula  be  granted  to  such 
of  the  existing  professorships  as  may  fall  vacant,  and  new  profes- 
sorships established,  of  such  value  as  to  command  the  highest 
talent  and  learning  for  the  civil  departments  of  study.    The  re- 

Suisites  for  admission  should  be  declared  to  be  such  as  will  ensure 
lat  improvement  of  the  mind  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
progress  in  the  studies  of  the  academy,  and  ou^ht  therefore  to 
comprise  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  in  addition  to. the  elementary  mathematics  and 
acquaintance  with  the  grammar  of  English,  which  are  now  alone 
demanded.  The  commissions  which  actually  become  vacant, 
would  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  exertion ;  to  these  the  cadets 
ought  to  be  admitted  on  examination  by  the  officers  of  the  coips 
they  seek  to  enter,  in  which  persons  not  proceeding  from  the 
military  academy  should  be  permitted  to  concur.  The  education 
of  the  military  academy,  particularly  if  extended  somewhat  fur- 
ther in  the  experimental  sciences,  is  so  well  adapted  to  prepare 
for  many  lucrative  professions,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  eacerly  sought,  without  any  other  inducements,  and  by 
persons  capable  of  bearing  their  own  expenses;  the  distribution  of 
those  thus  receiving  a  military  education  throughout  the  several 
states,  where  they  would  naturally  seek  and  obtain  commissions 
in  the  militia  draughts,  would  be  of  more  value  in  preparation  for 
war,  than  if  they  all  found  room  in  the  regular  army. 

Our  suggestions,  then,  in  respect  to  the  army,  are  few  and  sim- 
le,  although  we  have  been  compelled  to  illustrate  them  at  some 
ength.  To  recapitulate  them,  they  consist :  in  such  an  organizaF 
tion  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry  upon  the  peace  establishment, 
as  will  be  capaole  of  expansion,  by  the  addition  of  recruits  and 
a  few  subaltern  officers,  to  a  force  of  twenty-four  effective  bat- 
talions ;  of  an  artillery  force  adapted  to  furnish  field  batteries  of 
horse  and  foot  artillery,  not  only  to  the  brigades  of  the  regular 
army,  but  to  the  embodied  militia;  of  militia  draughts  selected  by 
lot  tor  six  years  service,  and  replaced  annually  by  sixths  firom 
those  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-six  years,  graduated 
to  the  largest  demand  for  a  military  force  which  expenence  has 
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yet  shown  to  be  necessary,  with  a  permanent  corps  of  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  ready  to  be  embodied  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing ;  of  a  system  of  substitutes  for  those  who  may  wish  to  avoid 
personal  service,  by  which  the  regular  force  may  be  filled,  or  its 
recruiting  service  not  embarrassed;  of  the  present  engineers,  and 
a  detachment  for  topographical  duties  from  the  other  arms;  of  a 
model  regiment  of  cavalry ;  and  finally,  of  a  military  school  ex- 
empt from  the  double  reproach  of  dependance  on  public  bounty, 
and  unnecessary  severity,  and  purged  of  its  present  exclusive  cha- 
racter. 

In  respect  to  the  material  and  personal  of  the  navy,  we  have 
little  to  say.  National  pride  and  wise  policy  have  rendered  a  naval 
force  a  favourite  part  of  our  defensive  system,  and  the  gradual 
increase  which  has  been  made  in  its  number  of  vessels,  has  been 
eflfected  with  great  judgment  Those  classes  of  vessels,  namely, 
ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  corvettes,  which  could  not  be  sup- 
plied on  a  sudden  emergency,  have  been  provided,  and  the  me- 
thod now  followed,  of  keeping  them  upon  the  stocks,  ensures  them 
against  the  rapid  decay  to  which  vessels  in  ordinary  are  so  sub- 
ject The  armament  of  these  vessels  has  also  been  provided  fan 
passuy  but  we  believe  no  provision  has  been  made  for  th^  sails, 
masts  and  yards,  rigging,  and  other  articles  of  equipment  These 
ought  also  to  be  procured,  and  completed ;  they  should  then  be 
laid  up  in  storehouses,  those  of  each  vessel  separately ;  by  such 
an  arrangement,  our  whole  navy,  if  placed  in  positions  where  the 
necessary  labour  could  be  procured,  might  be  equipped  for  sea  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

As  to  the  personal,  the  officers  have,  by  the  act  of  the  late  ses- 
sion, gained  all  that  they  desired,  with  the  exception  of  the  rank 
of  admirals.  To  this  there  appears  to  be  a  radical  objection^  from 
the  fact  that  our  post-captains  stand  in  a  higher  relative  raz^  than 
that  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  practice  of  other  services, 
from  the  command  of  a  single  ship;  were  the  rank  of  commodore 
admitted  as  that  of  actual  commission,  and  not  of  mere  accidental 
command,  bearing  the  same  dignity  with  that  of  brigadier  in  the 
army,  and  all  other  post-captains  made  to  rank  with  eok)nels^  the 
difficulty  might  be  obviated,  and  a  new  rank,  eorrespondifig  to 
that  of  major-general  in  the  army,  might  be  obtained  without  diS- 
ficulty.  But  so  long  as  post-captains  of  a  few  years  standing  rank 
with  brigadiers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  the  twa  necessary 
additional  gradations  of  command,  without  raising  the  higher  of 
the  two  beyond  any  grade  that  has  ever  been  conferred  in  our 
army,  except  in  the  singte  case  of  Washington  himself. 

Our  standard  of  relative  rank  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
English  service,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  military  system 
of  ouor  own  country.  In  that  service,  brigadiers  in  the  army,  like 
comnaodores  in  the  navy,  are  officers  whose  rank  is  derived  from 
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the  contingencies  of  duty,  and  major-generals,  who  rank  with 
rear-admirals,  are  usually  called  to  command  brigades ;  the  com- 
mand of  divisions  is  given  to  lieutenant-generals,  who  rank  with 
vice-admirals.  A  similar  relation  in  our  army,  would  make  a  vice- 
admiral  rank  with  a  major-general,  and  a  rear-admiral  with 
brigadiers. 

The  gradation  of  rank  in  our  navy  appears  to  be  incomplete, 
the  lowest  commissioned  officer  being  a  lieutenant,  who  ranks 
with  a  major  in  the  army.  It  seems  essential  that  the  first-lieu- 
tenant of  a  large  ship  should  have  higher  rank  and  emoluments 
than  his  subordinates,  and  that  there  snould  be  even  a  third  gra- 
dation. We  therefore  cannot  but  consider  it  expedient,  that  a 
new  rank,  of  second-lieutenant,  should  be  established,  and  that  the 
persons  now  ranked  as  passed  midshipmen  should  be  made  com- 
missioned officers.  The  only  objection  we  have  ever  heard  alleged 
to  a  distinction  in  rank  and  emolument  among  naval  lieutenants, 
is  that  they  all  mess  together ;  but,  as  in  the  land  services  of  all 
countries,  regimental  officers,  from  colonels  to  junior  lieutenants, 
do  the  same,  we  cannot  think  this  objection  valid.  With  these 
two  new  ranks,  without  increasing  the  number  of  superior  officers, 
a  large  accession  might  be  made  to  the  numbers  of  our  naval 
officers,  and  thus  the  certainty  of  providing  commanders  of  ex- 
perience, for  the  largest  force  we  can  ever  set  afloat,  ensured. 

But  one  description  of  vessels  of  a  class  that  could  not  be  sup- 
plied at  a  short  notice,  has  been  neglected  in  our  plans  for  the 
increase  of  the  navy;  this  is  the  steam  ship.  Such  is  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  this  mode  of  conveyance,  that 
well  informed  persons  have  not  been  wanting,  who  imagine,  that 
in  any  future  naval  war,  vessels  mo^'ed  by  steam  will  exercise  a 
paramount  influence  on  its  results.  The  United  States  led  the  way 
in  the  construction  of  steam  frigates,  and  have  kept  in  advance  of 
all  other  countries  in  the  conscruction  of  steam  vessels  for  the 
navigation  of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  time  seems  now  to  have 
arrived,  when  the  structure  of  steam  ships  of  war  may  again  be 
undertaken,  with  the  certainty  of  avoiding  the  mistakes  insepara- 
ble  to  the  infancy  of  an  art;  and  it  is  probably  only  by  this  arm, 
that  the  deep  inlets  and  bays  which  open  an  access  to  the  very 
vitals  of  our  country,  can  be  rendered  inaccessible  to  an  enemy 
powerful  at  sea. 

The  part  of  our  naval  arm  which  has  not  received  the  proper 
degree  of  attention,  is  the  improvement,  with  the  proper  location, 
of  our  dock  yards.  No  one  can  have  visited  them,  without  beingr 
sensible  how  unworthy  they  are  of  a  nation  having  the  first  naval 
reputation,  and  the  capacity  of  wielding  the  second  maritime 
force.  This,  perhaps,  is  fortunate,  as  it  will  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  changing  their  position,  which,  so  far  as  the  most  important 
are  concerned,  is  injudicious  and  exposed.    Our  principal  dock 
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yards,  as  decided  by  the  position  of  dry  docks,  are  those  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia.    To 
these,  a  dry  dock  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  is  now  to  be  added. 
This  last  is  a  most  judicious  addition,  as  New  York  must,  from  its 
reponderating  trade,  be  the  best  recruiting  station,  and  furnish  the 
argest  adventitious  aid  of  builders,  riggers,  and  other  workmen, 
being  in  fact  the  essential  port  of  departure  of  all  our  larger  ships, 
wherever  they  may  have  been  equipped  or  built    But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  dry  dock  may  not  be  built  in  the  present  navy 
yurd  at  Brooklyn.    That  city,  which  forms  so  important  a  part 
of  the  commercial  metropolis,  is  situated  on  Long  Island,  and  no 
obstacle  exists,  or  can  well  be  created,  tb  prevent  a  small  army 
being  thrown  on  shore,  either  from  the  sound  or  from  the  sea, 
which  could  reach  the  navy  yard  in  a  few  hours,  and  complete 
its  destruction  before  any  force  could  be  collected  to  oppose  it. 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  is  almost  as  much  exposed,  but  de- 
rives protection  from  the  greater  facility  with  whicn  the  militia  of 
a  populous  country  could  be  arrayed;  but  Portsmouth  is  far  more 
accessible  than  either,  for  by  creeks  communicating  with  Lyn- 
haven  Bay,  men-of-war's  boats  could  be  pu^ed  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  navy  yard,  and  a  landing  might  be  eflfected  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  shipping,  from  mat  bay,  within  a  few 
miles.  The  position  of  Charlestown  is,  however,  susceptible  of  an 
easy  defence,  and  ought  lo  be  covered,  on  the  land  side,  by  a  work 
capable  of  withstanding  a  siege ;  those  of  Brooklyn  and  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  other  l^iand,  ou^t  to  be  at  once  abandoned,  or  at 
least  no  further  expense  ought  to  be  laid  out  on  either.  The  prin- 
cipal dock  yard  of  the  Chiesapeake,  ought  to  be  removed  to  the 
position  on  James  river,  chosen  by  the  late  board  of  engineers. 
That  of  New  York  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson.    The  time  was,  when  we  should  have  recommended 
that  it  should  be  placed  above  the  HigUands  of  the  Hudson  river, 
as  suggested  to  the  administration  by  which  our  navy  was  first 
created,  but  the  increase  of  our  strength  and  population  no  longer 
renders  such  extreme  precaution  necessary.    It  will  be  sufficient 
to  place  it  between  the  site  of  the  city  of  Jersey,  and  a  point  op- 
posite to  the  northern  end  of  the  island  on  which  New  York  is 
situated.  It  will  then  be  secured  from  all  attacks,  unless  made  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  an  army  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
men,  a  force  too  great  for  the  object    From  an  enemy  landing 
on  Long  Island,  it  would  be  protected  by  the  Hudson  and  East 
rivers ;  from  one  landing  in  Jersey,  by  the  Passaic  and  Hacken- 
sack ;  if  the  attempt  shoiJdd  be  made  by  Staten  Island,  it  is  covered 
by  the  deep  and  rapid  current  of  the  Kills;  if  it  should  be  approach- 
ed by  the  way  of  West  Chester,  the  enemy  must  pass  the  Haerlem 
and  Hudson  rivers.  In  each  of  these  casest  the  retreat  of  a  small 
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force  would  be  almost  impossible,  and  a  work  upon  the  pallisa- 
does  would  render  capture  impracticable. 

The  objections  which  have  nitherto  been  urged  against  making 
the  harbour  of  New  York  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Union, 
have  been  obviated,  by  its  having  been  shown  that  the  bar  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  largest  ships ;  but  its  advantages  might  be  more 
than  doubled,  by  giving  it  a  safe  and  certain  entrance  from  the 
Sound,  by  a  cut  at  HaUett's  Cove.  In  this  case,  a  fleet  in  New 
York  could  only  be  blockaded  by  a  double  force,  as  all  the  ope- 
rations of  a  single  superior  squadron  could  be  watched  from  the 
Hampstead  Hill,  and  communicated  by  telegraph,  so  that  one  or 
other  passage  would  be  known  to  be  open.  So  far  as  attack  by 
naval  means  alone  is  concerned,  the  works  at  the  Narrows,  if 
manned  and  armed,  already  render  that  pass  inaccessible,  and  the 
works  projected  at  Frog's  Neck,  will  be  equally  efficient  in  respect 
to  the  Sound. 

Projects  have,  it  is  said,  been  entertained  of  making  the  princi- 
pal station  and  dock  yard  of  the  navy,  in  Narraganset  Bay.  To 
this  we  fear  there  are  insuperable  objections,  for  we  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  point  within  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island,  accessible 
to  the  largest  description  of  Vessels,  that  would  not  be  within  reach 
of  shells  that  could  oe  thrown  from  points  easily  reached  from  the 
sea,  and  which  it  would  be  hardly  practicable  to  secure  from  an 
active  enemy.  This  weakness  of  the  position  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
been  only  recently  developed,  by  the  discovery  of  channels  navi- 
gable for  frigates,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  adapted 
only  to  mere  craft. 

The  rivers  to  the  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  are  closed  at  their 
mouths  by  bars,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  large 
vessels.  Dock  yards  for  the  equipment  and  repair  of  ships  of  the 
line,  and  frigates,  must  therefore  oe  confined  to  the  northern  por- 
tions of  our  country;  and  we  do  not  conceive  that  any  need  can 
ever  exist  for  more  than  the  three  of  which  we  have  spoken.  For 
building  ships,  the  yards  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton, wul  still  be  valuable,  and  it  will  indeed  be  good  policy  not  to 
diminish  the  present  number  of  establishments  of  that  description, 
particularly  if  situated  in  places  where  skilful  artisans  are  to  be 
procured.  But  our  commerce  is  more  vulnerable  to  the  south  than 
in  any  other  direction;  a  vast  proportion  of  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports already  passes  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  this  propor- 
tion is  increasing  almost  daily.  This  is  not  only  exposed  to  the 
pirates  in  time  of  peace,  and  privateers  in  time  of  war,  who  may 
skulk  in  the  harbours  of  (Juba,  but  might  be  wholly  cut  off  by  a 
fleet  taking  advantage  of  the  neutrality  of  that  island.  Tampa 
Bay,  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida,  is  said  to  be  accessible  ror 
large  vessels,  and  might  at  some  future  time  be  occupied  as  a  naval 
depotf  but  at  the  present  moment,  it  could  not  be  oefended  or 
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lieved,  if  attacked.  All,  then,  which  can  be  done  at  present,  is  ta 
extend  the  dock  yard  at  Pensacola,  until  it  shall  contain  all  that 
is  necessary  for  equipping  and  repairing  corvettes,  and  in  parlicu- 
lar  a  good  dry  dock  or  marine  rail  way. 

It  will  never  again  be  attempted  by  a  foreign  enemy  to  con- 
quer any  part  of  the  United  States,  except  smaH  districts  upon  our 
frontiers,  which  might  be  convenient  to  them,  and  injurious  to  us. 
There  are,  however,  positions  which  an  enemy  might  be  disposed 
to  seize  and  occupy,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  damage  which 
such  occupation  would  inflict  upon  us.  Two  points,  especially, 
present  themselves  upon  our  map,  where  this  is  to  be  apprc;hended ;. 
these  are.  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  These,  in  lact,  are  the 
only  two  places  in  the  Union  against  which  a  foe  would  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  direct  a  formidable  armament;  but  if  on  any 
future  occasion,  such  a  hostile  force  be  directed  against  this  coun- 
try, as  will  reduce  our  navy  to  inaction,  it  may  be  assumed  as 
certain,  that  one  or  both  of  these  important  cities  will  be  struck  at. 
The  one  is  the  general  centre  of  exchanges,  and  is  derivinff  new 
relative  importance  fronj  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  na- 
tional bank,  the  other  the  only  port  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Both,  if  once  taken,  may  be  defended  against  almost  any 
force  the  United  States  can  bring  against  them.  New  Orleans, 
however,  luckily  possesses  great  natural  strength,  from  the  diffi- 
cult character  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  access 
by  the  Mississippi,  may  be  rendered  impracticable,  as*  may  the 
approaches  by  Lakes  Borcne  and  Ponchartraia  Still  it  might  be 
well  to  form  lines  both  above  and  below  the  city,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  extending  from  the  stream  to  the  impassable 
marshes  in  the  rear,  by  which  an  enemy  could  be  prevented  from 
entering  and  occupying  the  city,  even  should  he  effect  a  landing. 
As  such  lines  may  be  covered  by  ditches  filled  with  the  water  of 
the  river,  and  as  ice  thick  enough  to  bear  columns  of  troops,  never 
forms  in  that  climate,  they  could  only  be  carried  bv  a  regular 
siege.  It  is  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  country,  that  the  difficulty 
of  recovering  New  Orleans,  if  once  taken,  is  owing.  An  enemy 
might  enclose  by  such  lines,  constructed  above  the  city,  a  space 
that  would  render  him  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, and  as  every  mill  race  would  afford  him  a  new  defensible 
position,  could  not  be  expelled  but  at  vast  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

New  York  is  less  easily  defensible  against  foreign  attacks  than 
New  Orleans.  Towards  the  north,  indeed,  the  ground  is  naturally 
so  strong,  that  it  might  be  readily  defended,  and  after  the  works 
at  Frog's  Neck  are  finished,  an  enemy  would  hardly  dare  to  throw 
himself  into  West  Chester,  with  the  warlike  populations  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Highlands  in  his  rear.  But  on  the  Lop^  Island 
8ide»  New  York  is  not  only  Uable  to  a  sudden  inroad,  whi<m  might 
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reach  Brooklyn,  within  a  short  cannon  shot  of  the  centre  of  busi- 
ness, and  where  the  present  navy  yard  alone  would  offer  a  suffi- 
cient inducement,  but  in  the  case  of  an  expedition  intended  to  oc- 
cupy and  retain  this  city  as  a  military  position,  an  army  landed 
on  Long  Island  would  have  its  flanks  and  rear  covered  from  at- 
tack, have  a  retreat  secured,  and  could  at  its  leisure  proceed  to 
its  object  If  Williamsburgh  or  Brooklyn  be  reached,  the  city 
itself  must  capitulate,  as  it  might  be  ruined  from  either  position  by 
bombardment  The  only  means  of  frustrating  such  an  attempt, 
would  consist  in  forming  intrenched  camps  on  the  battle  ground 
of  the  year  1776,  capable  of  containing  an  army  which  might 
cope  successfully  with  any  hostile  force  which  could  be  landed, 
and  so  strengthened  by  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  that  even  when 
merely  guarded,  they  could  not  be  carried  without  the  formality 
of  a  siege. 

Our  other  maritime  cities,  however  valuable  to  us,  would  not 
be  an  object  for  the  employment  of  a  large  hostile  force.  They 
have  only  to  apprehend  marauding  expeditions  of  a  few  thousand 
men,  such  as  those  of  Ross  and  Cockburn  during  the  late  war^ 
Works  have  been  planned  for  the  harbours  of  most  of  these,  which 
will  secure  them  against  a  mere  naval  force,  and  some  of  them, 
as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  can  hardly  be  approached 
with  safety  on  the  land  side,  for  a  small  force  adventuring  on  such 
an  enterprise,  might  count  on  being  surrounded  and  forc^  to  sur- 
render. Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  exposed,  unless  the 
whole  Chesapeake  should  be  rendered  inaccessible,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear possible  to  render  that  city  defensible,  except  by  a  continuous 
wall,  covered  by  works,  on  the  adjacent  heights,  upon  the  princi- 
ple originally  iK)inted  out  by  Montalembert,  and  so  beautifully  ap- 
plied, recently,  in  the  plans  of  General  Bernard,  for  the  fortification 
of  Paris. 

Lines  secure  against  sudden  attack,  covered  by  detached  and 
enclosed  works,  might  also  be  advantageously  applied  to  several 
other  of  our  seaport  towns,  whose  wealth  might  offer  a  tempta^ 
tion  to  their  being  laid  under  contribution.  In  all  such  prepara- 
tions for  defence,  there  is  one  important  difficulty,  arising  from  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  cities.   Thus,  the  very  strong  and  defensible 

Sfcsition  occupied  by  the  British  army  for  the  interior  defence  of 
ew  York,  is  now  covered  with  streets  and  buildings,  the  hilb 
levelled,  and  the  waters  drained;  the  lines  occupied  on  Brooklyn 
heights,  both  during  the  revolutionary  and  late  war,  are  in  the 
same  condition;  so  that  natural  defences  of  equal  value  must  now 
be  sought  at  a  distance.  It  is  therefore  questionable  whether  in 
any  other  event  except  that  of  war,  it  would  be  practicable  to  en- 
list the  feelings  of  the  population  of  our  cities  in  measures  which 
would  put  a  definite  limit  to  their  extension,  and  make  speculation 
on  future  growth  beyond  that  boundary,  impracticable.   Yet  it 
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might  be  well  that  the  general  government  should  tender  to  the 
most  exposed  and  important  of  our  towns,  the  outlay  of  as  large 
an  amount  as  they  would  themselves  raise,  to  place  their  property 
beyond  the  reach  of  insult.  Such  tenders  would  no  douot  be  in- 
stantly accepted  in  case  of  alarm,  and  would  place  this  part  of 
national  defence  on  a  proper  footing;  for  there  cm  be  no  doubt 
that  the  defence  of  a  particular  city  ought  neithdr  to  be  wholly 
borne  by  its  inhabitants,  nor  yet  be  whoUy  charged  to  the  nation 
at  large. 

Washington  is  to  be  preserved  from  attack  by  rendering  the 
Potomac  and  Patuxent  inaccessible  by  ships;  when  this  is  done, 
the  force  which  will  be  demanded  for  reaching  it  will  be  too  great 
for  the  value  of  the  object. 

Rhode  Island  might  be  an  object  of  attack,  firom  the  excellence 
of  its  harbour,  and  the  ease  with  which,  if  once  occupied,  it  can 
be  defended.  It  possesses,  however,  too  small  a  relation  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  Union,  to  make  it  probable  that  a  powerful 
armament  would  be  directed  against  it,  unless  it  should  be  made 
a  naval  station.  Should  this  not  be  done,  all  that  may  be  needed 
in  addition  to  the  works  now  erecting,  would  be  a  t&le  de  ponU  at 
the  present  bridge  between  the  island  and  the  main  land,  by  which 
the  town  of  Newport  might  be  prevented  from  becoming  inacces- 
sible, if  ever  occupied  by  an  enemy. 

In  respect  to  tnis  work  at  Newport,  as  in  relation  to  most  of 
those  planned  and  constructed  upon  our  coast,  we  have  to  ur^ 
one  objection  common  to  them  all,  except  those  which  cover  posi- 
tions of  the  greatest  importance;  they  are  too  extensive  and  too 
strong:  too  extensive,  inasmuch  as  they  require  garrisons  too  nu- 
merous in  relation  to  the  points  they  defend;  too  strong,  because, 
if  weakly  garrisoned,  they  may  be  seized,  and  would  then  be  in 
many  cases  irrecoverable.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  fortresses  at  Hampton  roads,  and  the  one  we  have  just 
named.  The  former,  so  long  as  the  navy  yard  lies  in  its  present 
exposed  position,  cover  nothing;  the  latter  only  a  harbour,  which 
England,  while  it  possesses  Halifax  and  Bermuda,  wiU  not  desire, 
and  which  France,  unless  seduced  by  the  very  strength  of  our 
own  exertions,  would  not  venture  to  occupy.  The  former,  how- 
ever, will  resume  their  proper  value,  and  sanction  the  views  of 
the  engineer  who  planned  them,  so  soon  as  the  navy  yard  of 
James  river  is  removed  to  the  place  of  his  selection. 

Batteries  upon  the  land,  if  properly  situated,  have  such  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  shipping,  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  make 
them  of  any  great  extent,  or  to  arm  them  with  many  cannon.  The 
only  case  where  large  works,  and  a  numerous  artillery,  become 
necessary,  is  when  a  commanding  position  cannot  be  obtained  ex- 
cept on  the  water's  edge.  In  such  a  case,  walls  must  be  raised  at 
least  as  high  as  the  upper  deck  of  the  largest  ship,  and  their  whob 
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face  pierced  with  embrasures  for  cannon.  In  this  mode  of  con- 
struction, the  only  superiority  the  battery  will  possess  over  ship- 
ping, is  in  the  uae  of  red  hot  shot,  and  when  this  is  skilfully  ap- 
plied, the  experience  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  seems  to  show  that 
the  superiority  in  favour  of  the  land  service,  is  at  least  two  to  one. 
But  wnen  the  commanding  position  can  be  withdrawn  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  channel,  and  the  space  between  the  bat^ 
tery  and  the  water  can  be  formed  into  an  earthen  slope,  then  three 
or  four  heavy  guns  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  largest  ship. 
They  in  fact  possess  all  the  powers  which  the  batteries  used  m 
attacking  fortresses  display,  and  in  addition,  act  against  a  com- 
bustible body. 

Sea  coast  batteries  may,  therefore,  be  in  most  cases  formed  of 
simple  parapets  covered  by  a  ditch.  Squared  logs  of  timber,  filled 
with  well  rammed  earth,  or  which  is  better,  with  pebble  mortar^ 
and  fragments  of  stones,  make  a  sufficient  epaulment.  But  as  the 
crew  of  a  ship  would  rather  adventure  their  assault  than  encoun- 
ter their  fire,  they  must  be  covered  by  blockhouses  or  towers  of 
masonry  which  cannot  be  escaladed.  Such  was  the  plan  of  bat- 
teries adopted  by  Buonaparte  when  called  to  protect  the  southern 
coast  of  France,  after  the  recapture  of  Toulon.  Simple  platforms 
and  parapets  like  those  of  a  siege  battery,  were  armed  with  heavy 
guns,  ana  protected  in  the  rear  by  a  tower,  with  loop  holes  for 
musketry.  These  were  never  successfully  attacked,  altnough  Nel- 
son was  the  commander,  to  oppose  whom  they  were  constructed* 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  entrances  of  rivers,  and  of  har- 
bours, in  order  to  make  our  coast  defence  sufficient  Important 
parts  of  our  country  are  pierced  by  deep  bays,  gulfs,  and  sounds^ 
in  which  an  enemy  may  he  at  anchor,  bevond  the  reach  of  cannon 
shot,  and  thus  in  fact  occupy,  to  our  exclusion.  Of  such  openingSy 
the  two  most  important  are  the  Chesapeake  and  LfOng  Island 
Sound.  It  is,  however,  a  well  known  fact,  that  ships  dare  not  an- 
chor within  the  reach  of  shells,  and  there  are  few  roadsteads  in 
either  of  these  waters,  where  they  might  not  be  assailed  by  this 
species  of  military  projectile.  The  twelve  inch  mortara  used  in 
the  sea  service,  and  for  coast  batteries,  carry  their  shells  two 
miles,  within  which  distance  from  either  shore,  these  bays  mi^t, 
by  a  skilful  position  of  mortar  batteries,  be  rendered  untenable. 
Such  batteries  ought  to  be  protected  like  those  of  cannon,  by  tow* 
ers  which  could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  or  ought  to  be  enclosed 
in  inaccessible  works.  We  conceive  that  this  method  would  suf- 
fice in  a  great  degree  to  secure  the  important  anchorage  of  Lyn- 
haven  bay,  from  beinc  used  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  by  an  enemy. 

There  are  also  islands  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  which  an  enemy  may  occupy;  some  of  these  were  held 
during  the  whole  of  the  late  war,  much  to  our  annoyance,  and 
others  ave  suscq>tibl6  cf  the  same  use.    Such  islands  should  be 
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occupied  by  works  which  could  not  be  taken  without  the  formality 
of  a  regular  siege. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  fortifications  of  this  description 
need  be  of  great  extent  or  expense.  The  engineers  of  Europe, 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  defence  of  cities,  have 

Srenerally  failed  in  the  arranffement  of  small  works  for  a  good  de- 
ence.  But  some  instances  have  occurred,  which  show  that  it  is 
possible  that  even  the  smallest  space  may  be  rendered  tenable. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  defence  of  a  windmill  in  the  Island  of 
Corsica,  when  attacked  by  the  English.  This  was  no  more  than 
a  circular  tower  of  masonry,  having  a  revolving  cap  to  train  the 
sails  to  the  wind.  The  cap  and  sails  being  removed,  a  cannon 
was  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  upon  the  rollers  by  which  the  former 
had  been  previously  supported.  The  defence  made  by  means  of 
this  temporary  expedient,  was  so  efficient,  that  the  engineers  of 
England  have  copied  it  in  innumerable  small  works,  by  which, 
during  the  threat  of  invasion  by  Napoleon,  the  whole  coast  of  that 
country  was  studded,  under  the  name  of  Martello  towers.  These, 
however,  are  wanting  in  many  of  the  requisites  for  a  good  de- 
fence. If  approached  within  a  small  distance,  as  they  may  be 
under  cover  of  night,  the  cannon  on  their  top  becomes  useless, 
and  a  battery  may  be  erected,  almost  in  safety,  against  them,  by 
which  their  masonry,  which  is  entirely  exposed,  will  be  speedily 
ruined,  and  the  assault  will  not  be  met  by  flanking  defences.  We 
have  planned  to  ourselves  a  modification  of  the  native  fortification 
of  our  country,  the  blockhouse,  which  should  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Martello  tower,  and  none  of  its  defects.  This  is  a 
square  redoubt  of  masonry,  or  of  logs,  filled  with  earth,  or  rude 
stone  work,  and  sunk  in  a  ditch;  by  which,  and  the  excavated 
earth  formed  into  a  glacis,  the  whole  of  the  masonry  would  be 
covered  from  cannot  shot;  the  top  vaulted  or  covered  bomb  proof, 
and  bearing  a  platform  of  sufficient  extent  to  receive  four  heavy 
guns  mounted  on  pivots;  we  would  make  the  counterscarp  of  sucn 
a  work,  a  gallery  with  loop  holes.  Such  a  fortification  could  not 
be  approached  to  a  point  which  its  guns  could  not  reach;  could 
not  be  carried  by  escalade;  if  attacked  in  form,  a  practicable 
breach,  if  made,  would  still  be  defended  by  the  reverse  fires  of  the 
counterscarp,  from  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  expel  the  de- 
fenders by  means  of  mines.  Fifty  or  sixty  men  might  therefore 
defend  it  for  a  week  against  almost  any  force;  and,  that  it  might 
not  yield  to  a  blockade,  it  should  be  provisioned  for  a  month.  A 
weU,  or  a  cistern  to  which  water  would  be  furnished  by  a  tempo- 
rary roof  covering  the  whole,  would  of  course  be  an  indispensable 
adjunct  We  have  also  beheld,  in  imagination,  works  of  not  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  circuit,  having  for  a  nucleus  a  do* 
fensible  lodgment  for  their  garrison,  which,  if  made  of  no  other 
materials  than  wood  and  earth,  might  resist  almost  as  long  as  a 
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regular  square  on  Vauban's  system,  requiring  twenty-five  hundred 
men  for  its  defence.  We  conceive  this  is  practicable,  by  adopting 
almost  in  toto  the  principles  of  Camot,  with  this  exception,  that  an 
active  defence  by  sorties,  need  not  enter  into  the  view  of  those 
who  plan  works  tor  our  country,  for  the  object  will  not  be,  as  in 
Europe,  to  make  a  small  number  of  good  troops  compete  on  equal 
ternut  with  a  large  one,  but  to  enable  a  militia  to  defend  itself 
against  disciplined  soldiers. 

The  views  we  have  stated  in  respect  to  the  defence  of  our  sea 
board,  might  be  applied  to  the  lakes  of  our  northern  frontier.  But 
we  conceive,  that  should  a  contest  ever  arise  again  with  Great 
Britain,  the  true  system  of  defence  will  be  to  attack  Lower  Cana- 
da; if  the  attention  of  our  opponents  be  thus  drawn  to  the  single 
communication  which  exists  between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  inroads  from  the  upper , 
province.  Indeed  it  is  still  a  matter  of  boast  among  British  offi- 
cers, that,  during  the  late  war,  by  exciting  the  fears  of  our  new 
settlements,  they  contrived  to  prevent  the  blows  that  ought  to  have 
been  aimed  at  the  base  of  tneir  operations;  and  compelled  the 
United  States  to  waste  in  contests  on  the  lakes  and  the  Niagara 
river,  means  more  than  sufficient  to  have  conquered  even  Quebec 
itself. 

One  only  fortress  on  the  frontier  of  the  lakes,  appears  indispen- 
sable to  our  safety,  and  that  is  one  which  shall  command  the  ap- 
proaches to  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
regret  that  the  award  of  the  king  of  Holland  has  not  been  acced- 
ed to,  as  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine  may  be  compen- 
sated in  money  for  the  territory  which  they  lose,  while  no  money 
can  repay  the  danger  to  which  the  Union  would  be  exposed,  if 
Rouse's  point  passes  into  foreign  hands. 

One  new  clement  of  defence  has  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States  since  the  late  war.  This  is  the  completion  of  so  many  navi- 
gable communications,  and  the  opening  ot  so  many  rail  roads.  In 
the  last  war,  the  transportation  of  cannon  and  munitions  to  the 
places  where  they  were  needed,  was  more  than  the  original  cost 
The  guns  which  armed  the  fleet  of  Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario, 
were  carried  by  land  from  Washington.  Now,  not  only  may 
heavy  articles  he  carried  wholly  by  water  from  the  Roanoke  to 
the  frontiers  of  Canada,  but,  by  the  aid  of  steam  navigation,  the 
whole  of  the  garrisons  of  the  coasts  might  be  collected  withm  a 
few  days  at  any  point  between  those  limits.  These  advantages 
have  been  partially  tested  in  the  late  Indian  campaign,  and  are 
almost  inappreciable;  but  they  involve  the  necessity  of  defendit^ 
them  from  injury  and  interruption.  The  Delaware  part  of  thtt 
communication  lies  within  the  line  of  defence  chosen  by  the  boopfl 
of  engineers,  and  when  Fort  Delaware  is  restored,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  guarded;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Elk  river  and'the 
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Raritan.    The  former,  too,  as  experience  has  shown,  opens  an 
easy  road  to  the  important  city  of  Philadelphia. 

One  means  of  annoyance  which  would  be  possessed  by  a  fo- 
reign foe  in  any  future  war,  is  of  a  most  appalling  character,  and 
we  should  not  nave  ventured  to  mention  it,  were  it  not  that  more 
than  one  European  writer  has  pointed  it  out,  and  even  planned 
the  operations  by  which  it  mi^t  be  carried  into  effect    This  is 
the  excitement  of  a  servile  war  in  the  southern  states,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  force  of  runaway  negroes.  The  mode  pointed  out 
is  to  occupy  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  the  State 
of  Delaware,  by  a  force  landed  near  New  Castle  or  the  Head  of 
Elk,  and  by  commanding  the  waters  of  that  bay,  furnish  means  of 
transport  to  the  slaves  on  the  opposite  shores.    We  do  not  appre- 
hend that  this  could  be  successful,  in  the  face  of  a  dense  free  popu- 
lation, but  the  very  suggestion  shows  the  disposition  to  make  use  of 
this  execrable  mode  of  warfare,  and  warns  us  to  prepare  for  it.  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  in  the  slave  question,  and  we  can 
feel  the  justice  of  the  anger  which  is  excited  in  every  southern 
bosom,  when  an  inhabitant  of  states  where  this  danger  does  not  ex- 
ist, undertakes  to  reason,  when  they  can  only  feel.  But  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  a  knowledge  that  such  a  threat  has  been  thrown 
out,  ought  to  excite  attention  in  all  who  love  their  country,  and  re- 
card  the  blood  of  their  wives  and  children.  In  the  present  state  of 
tne  southern  country,  such  a  threat  is  appalling;  a  population  of 
slaves  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  their  masters,  and  already 
far  more  numerous,  is  not  an  object  entirely  without  dread  even  in 
time  of  peace;  but  in  time  of  war,  against  an  enemy  who  would  not 
scruple  to  arm  and  excite  thispopulation,  it  is  one  of  awe  and  terror. 
That  in  any  future  war  with  England,  this  mode  of  offence  would  be 
employed  with  as  little  scruple,  and  as  little  regard  to  the  final  fate 
of  persons  brought  to  her  aid,  as  she  manifested  in  relation  to  the 
Inaians  in  the  late  war,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  nor  can  we  feel  as- 
sured, that  if  France  should  be  foiled,  as  she  must  be,  in  an  appeal 
to  the  former  colony  of  that  nation  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
Union,  she  would  not  resort  to  similar  measures.  Whatever  might 
be  the  result,  the  very  attempt  would  be  attended  with  a  distress 
and  desolation,  of  which  the  waste  of  the  Niagara  frontier  would 
be  a  feeble  type.  Such  an  attempt  can  only  be  rendered  innocuous 
by  a  change  of  system.    The  free  coloured  population  which  al- 
ready exists,  and  particularly  the  mixed  race,  which  is  more  hated 
by  the  full  blooded  African  than  his  white  masters,  ought  to  be 
retained  and  encouraged,  instead  of  being  expatriated  with  that 
local  knowledge  which  will  render  it  dangerous,  and  that  sense  of 
wrong  which  will  impel  it  to  return  in  vengeance.    In  short,  we 
see  no  safety  to  the  slave  holding  states,  in  any  future  war  against 
a  powerful  nation,  but  in  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  code;  a  code 
wnich  gives  every  slave  a  hope  of  freedom,  makes  his  efforts  to 
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obtain  it  a  benefit  to  his  owner,  and  forms  a  free  population,  which, 
instead  of  requiring  watching  even  in  time  of  peace,  may  be  safely 
trusted  with  arms,  both  for  the  repression  of  the  revolt  of  their 
unemancipated  fellows,  and  to  repel  foreign  invasion.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  is  attainable,  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Cuba,  which  has  been  put  in  a  state  to  defy  the  invasion  of 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  oy  coloured  troops,  and  whose  plant- 
ers lately  looked  upon  disturbances  in  the  neighbouring  Island  of 
Jamaica,  not  as  exhibiting  a  bad  example  to  their  slaves,  but  as  a 
certain  accession  to  their  own  prosperity.  The  general  govern- 
ment, without  meddling  in  the  disputed  question  of  slavery,  might 
lead  the  way  in  this  course,  by  allowing  the  southern  states  to  sub- 
stitute in  part  for  the  draughts  we  have  proposed  to  be  made  from 
the  militia,  battalions  of  black  troops,  oflicered  by  whites,  to  whom 
freedom  and  a  grant  of  land  in  their  native  states,  should  be  given 
at  the  close  of  their  service. 

This  suggestion  for  diminishing  the  drain  upon  a  white  popula- 
tion, already  too  scanty,  by  embodying  emancipated  slaves,  is  not 
our  own.  It  was  originally  proposed,  during  the  inroads  of  Com- 
wallis,  by  one  of  the  best  patriots  of  the  southern  states,  the  younger 
Laurens.  It  would  have  been  carried  into  effect,  had  the  revolu- 
tionary war  endured  longer  than  it  did;  and  so  far  from  an  oppo- 
sition being  apprehended,  the  project  was  then  hailed  with  joy  in 
every  part  of  the  slave  holding  region.  We  know  that  a  strong 
feeling  may  probably  be  excited  on  the  very  commencement  of 
such  a  project ;  but  we  would  beg  those  who  might  at  first  see 
objections,  to  ask  themselves  which  would  be  best,  in  the  case 
of  a  draughted  militia  being  embodied  and  sent  to  the  frontier  for 
its  defence,  to  call  from  their  homes  the  flower  of  the  white  popu- 
lation, and  leave  the  slaves  undiminished  in  numbers,  or  to  leave 
the  former  of  these  in  their  usual  residences,  and  draw  oflT,  to  form 
a  military  force,  the  most  able  bodied  blacks.  No  one  can  hesitate 
in  a  choice  between  the  two  propositions,  and  battalions  consti- 
tuted from  emancipated  slaves  would  not  be  dangerous,  if  properly 
oflScered,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  the  British  in 
India,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  form  an  army  from  the  native  popu- 
lation, and  employ  that  army  to  maintain  the  subjugation  of  the 
rest,  and  to  extend  their  possessions. 

The  general  government  also  possesses  the  power,  although  we 
should  be  far  from  wishing  to  see  it  exercised,  except  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  southern  states  themselves,  of  checking  the  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  the  coloured  population.  The  best  means 
for  this  purpose  are  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
several  states.  Were  this  done,  but  a  few  years  would  elapse,  be- 
fore measures  of  gradual  emancipation  would  be  called  for  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  perhaps  even  in  North  Carolina;  and, 
however  unwilling  the  southern  people  might  be  to  believe  it,  those 
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who  have  witnessed  the  course  of  things  in  the  former  slave  hold- 
ing counties  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  will  predict  to  them, 
that  such  measures  will,  by  giving  an  increased  value  to  land,  more 
than  repay  the  whole  present  value  of  the  slaves  they  hold.  The 
lower  counties  of  Virginia  have  the  deepest  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. If  there  be  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whose  natu- 
ral advantages  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate,  of  easy  navigable 
communications,  of  aquatic  wealth  in  fisheries,  could  tempt  the 
emigrant  from  foreign  shores,  or  from  our  own  northern  hives, 
this  might  be  thought  to  deserve  the  preference;  and  yet,  from  the 
simple  fact,  that  where  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  slaves, 
a  wnite  man  considers  himself  degraded,  by  the  occupation  which 
ennobled  a  Cincinnatus,  a  Fabricius,  and  a  Regulus,  these  regions, 
so  favoured  by  nature,  are  passed  by,  and  condemned  to  decrease, 
almost  annually,  if  not  in  actual,  yet  in  relative  wealth,  and  poli- 
tical importance. 

The  time  has  been,  when  Virginia  stood  first  in  the  confederacy 
in  every  respect,  and  when  her  statesmen,  so  far  from  fearing  a 
decline,  anticipated  that  this  supremacy  would  be  elevated  rather 
than  depressed.  At  that  time.  New  York  also  was  a  slave  holding 
state.  We  are  not  so  young  but  we  can  recollect  when,  as  chil- 
dren, we  were  alarmed  by  tears  of  a  servile  revolt,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  its  chief  city  patrolled  its  streets  by  night,  to  prevent 
the  slaves  from  setting  it  on  fire,  and  when  the  farmers  of  its  vi- 
cinity were  inclined  to  stigmatize  the  measures  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation, adopted  as  a  means  of  removing  such  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  an  unjustifiable  interference.  Yet  the  descendants  of  these 
very  farmers,  now  reap,  in  a  tenfold  product,  the  harvest  of  this 
wise  and  salutary  measure.  Had  Maryland  and  Virginia  adopted, 
at  the  same  epoch,  analogous  measures,  more  slow,  mdeed,  in  just 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  we  feel  assured  that  their  rela- 
tive rank  might  have  been  retained ;  and  are  not  sure  but  that  the 
anticipations  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  might  have  been  realiz- 
ed, by  the  location  of  the  great  mart  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  Chesapeake  or  one  of  its  tributaries. 

We  have  felt,  that  in  this  discussion  we  have  trespassed  upon 
ground  alnrost  forbidden  to  us.  We  acknowledge,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  the  right  of  the  slave  holding  states  to  regulate  their  inter- 
nal concerns  in  their  own  way,  and  deprecate  all  manner  of  inter- 
ference with  their  local  laws.  Particularly  do  we  object  to  those 
busy  attempts  which  excite  dissatisfaction  among  the  slaves,  and 
uneasiness  in  their  owners.  Such  attempts  injure  the  persons  they 
are  intended  to  benefit,  and  prolong  the  duration  of  a  system, 
which,  being  artificial,  must  gradually  yield  to  the  progress  of 
Qvents,  and  finally  pass  away.  The  same  causes  which  rendered 
slave  labour  unproductive  in  the  middle  states,  are  gradually  ex- 
Ipnding  themselves  to  the  south,  and  the  time  must  arrive  there. 
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"when  the  immediate  interest  of  the  land  holder  will  be  more  ad- 
vanced by  parting  with  his  slaves,  than  by  retaining  them.  So 
long  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  coloured  population  will  be  more 
happy  as  slaves  than  as  free,  unless  rendered  restless  by  external 
influence,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  the  case,  emancipation  wiD 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  while  we  object  to  all  action  in  which  the  southern  states 
do  not  themselves  take  the  lead,  we  would  venture  to  urge  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  those  states,  the  consideration  of  these  questiont : 
what  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  disproportionate  increase  of  the  slave 
population,  even  if  the  United  States  remain  free  firom  intestine 
strife  or  forei^  attack?  and  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  a 
powerful  foreign  force  were  to  land  in  the  southern  states,  and 
proclaim  that  it  came  to  give  liberty  to  all  who  joined  iti 

The  struggle  which  for  for^  years  has  been  going  on  in  En* 
rope,  between  despotic  and  iree  institutions,  is  not  at  an  end* 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  indications  appear  to  be  rather  in 
favour  of  the  despotic  principle  fining  the  ascendency.  Englandf 
indeed,  can  never  lose  her  own  mstitutions,  and  France  may  re- 
tain the  form  of  a  constitutional  government,  but  the  ascendency 
of  the  tory  party  in  the  one,  and  Uie  inclination  of  the  ruler  of  tM 
other,  would  tend  to  throw  the  weight  of  both  these  nations  into 
the  scale  of  despotic  power  in  other  countries.  Should  this  finally 
prevail,  our  countrv  is  so  obnoxious,  as  the  original  source  ana 
present  refuge  of  liberal  sentiments,  that  we  cannot  trust  that  our 
remote  position  will  preserve  us  from  attack,  particularly  as  Am 
very  ignorance  which  exists  of  our  power  and  resources,  sotma 
to  lead  to  a  hope,  that  the  United  States  may,  like  other  nations^ 
be  liable  to  dismemberment,  or  even  to  conquest  Even  the  ospe- 
■  rience  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which  everv  great  city  ftK  in 
its  turn  into  the  enemy's  hands,  without  in  the  least  degree  aflael* 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  is  thrown  away  upon  those  wko 
have  seen  a  single  battle  deciding  the  fate  of  a  whole  nation,  and 
who  win  not  believe  in  the  innate  force  given  by  free  institutiona. 
We  may,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  unexampled  prosperit]ft  and 
fond  security,  be  on  the  very  eve  of  a  stru^Ie,  in  which,  if  our 
existence  as  a  nation  cannot  be  jeoparded,  we  may  still  be  exposed 
to  devastation  and  ravage,  to  inroads,  and  a  servile  insurrectioi^ 
backed  by  foreign  aid,  which  would  defer  for  years  the  prosperity 
we  now  so  proudly  anticipate.    The  true  patriot,  while  he  can 
entertain  no  fears  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  cannot  cloia  fen 
eyes  to  such  dangers ;  and,  while  others  strive  for  office  and  emob* 
ment,  will  raise  his  voice  of  warning,  and  call  upon  his  fdbws* 
citizens  to  make,  in  the  leisure  of  profound  peace,  those  dispori- 
tions  which  can  alone  deter  foreign  nations  urom  attacking  fA,  or 
render  their  attacks  innocuous. 
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Art.  VII. — Historia  Critica  de  la  Inquisicion  de  Espana.  Su  Au- 
tor  Dorr  Juan  Antonio  Llorente,  Antigua  Secretario  de  la  In- 
quisicion de  Carte.    Madrid:  1822. 

Critical  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  By  Don  Juan  Anto- 
nio LL0RENTE,ybr;7ier  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Court 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  called  by  many  the  offspring 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  its  atrocities,  committed  under 
the  veil  of  mystery  and  the  protection  of  absolute  power,  are  even 
said  to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  that  ancient  system  of  Christian  faith.    Its  origin,  in  the  well 
known  Commission  of  Innocent  III.  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
the  rigid  and  fearful  scrutiny  of  heretical  opinions  which  it  has 
uniformly  kept  up,  are  now  cited  as  proof  that  its  constitution  and 
principles  have  ever  been  exclusively  religious.  In  this  view,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  independent  tribunals  in  the  different  despotic 
governments  of  Europe,  is  entirely  overlooked.    These  tribunals 
were  not  connected  with  each  other,  as  they  would  have  been,  if 
their  object  were  to  propagate  one  common  religion,  but  on  the 
contrary,  like  separate  sovereignties,  they  were  watchful  and  jea- 
lous of  their  jurisdiction  and  prerogative,  and  always  involved  in 
the  political  contentions  of  the  monarchs  in  whose  dominions  their 
power  was  seated.    They  were,  moreover,  established  and  pro- 
tected by  suspicious  and  crafty  princes,  notorious  for  their  mea- 
sures to  check  ecclesiastical  influence,  and  for  their  contempt  and 
even  outrage  of  papal  authority.   The  direct  tendency  of  such  in- 
stitutions to  uphold  despotic  power,  and  promote  arbitrary  views, 
under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith, 
must  be  generally  admitted,  and  the  use  made  of  the  Inquisition 
for  that  purpose  oy  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  is  authentic 
history,  as  well  established  as  any  of  the  records  of  the  past 

The  unwillingness  so  generally  manifested  to  consider  religion 
in  its  political  bearings  and  tendency,  is  doubtless  often  honest  and 
praiseworthy,  but  it  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  and  bitter 
dissensions.    The  Catholic  Church,  in  the  face  of  admitted  facts, 
is  boldly  charged  in  modern  times  with  all  the  enormities  commit- 
ted by  the  Inquisition,  and  the  eagerness  and  warmth  with  which 
that  charge  is  persisted  in,  seem  to  betoken  a  spirit  of  intolerance, 
which,  now  armed  with  the  same  power,  might  speedily  lead  to 
the  same  results.    It  is  not  intended  to  pursue  these  observations 
any  further.    The  mysterious  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office,  built 
upon  the  superstition  and  pusillanimity  of  mankind,  is  no  more  an 
object  of  terror.   We  should  look  back  to  its  existence  with  a  de- 
sire to  profit  by  the  lesson  it  may  teach  us,  and  rejoice,  as  friends 
of  liberty  and  humanity,  that  so  mighty  an  engine  of  despotisms 
and  cruelty  is  shattered  and  overthrown. 
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As  mav  be  strpposed,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  was  long  a 
matter  of  curiosity  and  dispute  among  intelligent  men  of  difierent 
religions.  Owing,  however,  to  the  secrecy  wiUi  which  its  proceed- 
ings were  shrouded,  and  the  impossibility  of  ever  saining  access 
to  any  of  its  genuine  annals,  all  research  was  baffled,  and  the  sub- 
ject at  last  abandoned  to  the  monstrous  fancies  of  ignorance  and 
fanaticism.  But  when  the  French  invaded  Spain,  in  the  general 
change,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  abolished,  euad  its  archives 
delivered  bv  Joseph  Napoleon  to  his  newly  made  counsellor  of 
state,  Don  J  uan  Antonio  Llorente,  who,  b^  a  strange  coincidence, 
had  been  former  secretary  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Court  of  Ma^ 
drid.  This  was  in  1809;  and  three  years  after,  Llorente  publidied 
two  volumes  of  **  Annals  of  the  Inquisition,''  and  a  paper  entitled 
**  Memoria  sobre  la  opinion  de  Espana  acerca  de  la  Inqmsicimif" 
which  was  printed  amone  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History  of  Madrid.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1817,  that  we 
**  Critical  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,"  was  published  in 
Spanish  and  French  at  Paris,  where  Llorente  was  then  livinff  in 
exile.  Before  proceeding  to  notice  this  book,  the  sad  fkte  of  its 
author  deserves  to  be  briefly  recorded. 

Llorente  was  of  noble  familv  in  Arragon.  He  was  consecrated 
a  priest,  when  very  young,  and  afterwards  studied  the  Canon  law. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  general  literature,  and  wrote  a  trar 
gedy  called  <'  El  Rey  de  los  Godos^'*  the  representation  of  which 
was  prohibited  by  the  government  In  1789,  he  was  made  chief 
secretary  of  the  Inquisition,  and  warmly  seconded  the  inquisitor 

general,  Abady  la  Sierra,  and  the  minister  of  state,  Jorellanoii  in 
leir  endeavours  to  reform  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Office^ 
and  make  its  proceedings  public.  Upon  the  fall  of  Jorelfanos,  be 
was  removed  from  his  post  of  secretary,  and  his  papers  were 
seized.  He  was  found  to  be  too  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  severe  censures  of  his  own  tribunal.  The  protao* 
tion  of  a  r%al  favourite  procured  his  escape  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  he  lived  in  disgrace  till  the  invasion  of  the  French 
in  1808.  He  immediately  join^  their  party,  believing,  with  many 
noble  Spaniards,  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  procure  a  settled 
form  of  government  for  his  distracted  country*  x he  king,  Joseph 
Napoleon,  made  him  one  of  his  counsellors  of*^  state,  and  he  had  ao 
important  share  in  the  organization  of  the  new  political  and  rdS- 
cious  institutions.  After  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Bonaparte 
tamily,  Llorente  retired  to  France,  where  he  lived  for  some  time 
in  seclusion  and  indigence*  Hut  the  publication  of  his  history  had 
excited  so  great  a  clamour  among  the  partisans  of  despotism  and 
bigotry,  that  the  former  counsellor  of  state,  and  commander  of 
the  royal  order  of  Spain,  was  prohibited  from  teaching  the  Spuiah 
language  in  the  different  seminaries  of  Paris,  in  wnich  way  he 
was  eiMeavouring  to  provide  for  his  wants.   The  appearanoe  of 
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his  ^Portrait  politique  des  Papes,*^  completed  his  ruin;  and  the 
unhappy  exile,  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  disease,  in  the  midst  of  the  rigors  of  winter,  was  or- 
dered to  quit  the  territories  of  France,  within  three  days.  He  was 
obliged  instantly  to  set  out,  and  was  not  allowed  to  rest  till  he 
reached  the  frontier  of  Spain.  His  native  country  received  him 
at  last,  but  in  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  he  sunk  ex- 
hausted into  the  arms  of  death,  happy  in  his  escape  to  the  peace 
and  silence  of  the  grave.  In  this  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
persecution  of  our  own  enlightened  century,  fanaticism  had,  it 
seems,  no  need  of  the  agency  of  a  secret  tribunal,  although  the 
only  crime  with  which  its  victim  could  be  charged,  was  his  vir- 
tuous love  of  truth. 

As  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  the  most  powerful  in  Europe, 
during  the  period  of  the  dreadful  sway  possessed  by  the  Holy 
Office,  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  embraces  nearly  all 
the  important  details.  An  English  translation  of  it  appeared  at 
London  in  1827,  but  it  is  careless  and  unfaithful.  The  extracts 
that  follow  have  been  made  from  the  Madrid  edition,  published 
with  the  royal  approbation,  by  a  strange  sort  of  fataUty,  out  a  few 
days  before  Llorente's  death. 

Llorente  thus  speaks  in  his  Preface: — 

**  In  orcter  to  write  an  exact  history,  it  was  necessary  to  be  an  Inquisitor,  or  Se- 
eretary  of  the  Inquisition.  In  this  way  alone  could  be  seen  the  bulls  of  the  popes, 
the  orders  of  the  kings,  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  the  Inquisition,  the  origfinal 
trials  and  othei  papers  of  its  archives.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one,  who  at  the  pre- 
«eDt  time  can  possess  all  of  these  documents.  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition  of 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  the  jears  1789, 1790,  and  1791.  I  knew  its  establishment 
■nffidentiy  to  consider  it  Tioious  in  its  origin,  constitution,  and  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
aaelogetic  writings  in  its  favour.  I  iinm^iately  devoted  myself  to  the  collection 
of  papers,  abridging  the  most  voluminous,  but  copying  literally  all  that  was  import- 
ant My  perseverance  in  this  labour,  and  in  that  of  collecting  all  the  suppressed 
books  and  pamphlets  that  I  could  find  among  the  depositories  of  former  inquisitors, 
provided  me  with  a  great  number  of  interesting  documents.  I  at  last  obtained  the 
wh<de  of  the  archives  in  1809,  when  the  tribunal  was  abolished.  I  hape  that  I  shall 
not  be  thought  arrogant  in  saying,  that  I  alone  can  satisfy  the  cdnoeity  of  those 
who  msh  to  know  the  true  history  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.  I  merely  mean,  that 
I  alone  possess  the  materials  for  that  history,  the  abundance  of  whieh  will,  I  hope, 
snpply  in  a  great  degree,  my  want  of  talent** 

In  the  early  chapters  of  his  work,  Llorente  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  Inquisition,  from  its  origin  in  1203,  down  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  modern  tribunal  by  Ferdinand  V.  in  1481.  Llo- 
rente, with  all  his  opportunities,  was  able  to  collect  but  meagre 
details  of  the  ancient  Inquisition;  its  existence  during  the  dark 
ages  being  unfavourable  to  critical  inquiry.  The  m(^ems  now 
regard  the  history  of  those  times  as  fabulous,  and  endeavour  to 
expose  the  credulity  of  their  forefathers,  who  believed  themselves 
in  possession  of  the  unbroken  annals  of  their  church,  from  the  dayf 
of  the  Apostles.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  certain  that  the  Albi* 
genses,  who  inhabited  the  ancient  Gallia  NarbooensuB,  woe  ex* 
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posed  to  a  severe  persecution  of  the  ancient  Inquisition,  under  d 
special  commission  from  Pope  Innocent  III.,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  \Vhat  was  the  nature  of  their  heresy, 
and  whether  they  were  not  political  as  well  as  religious  schisma-* 
tics,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Thej'  were  upheld  by  the  pow- 
erful Count  of  Toulouse,  and  many  contend  that  the  object  of  the 
persecution  was  merely  to  get  possession  of  his  dominions.  Some 
historians  call  it  a  war,  others  a  crusade,  and  the  charge  of  atro- 
cious cruelty  is  made  on  both  sides.  The  only  effect  of  the  fierce 
controversy  waged  upon  this  subject,  has  been  to  surround  it  with 
mists,  in  which  an  honest  inquirer  is  sure  to  be  irretrievably  be-* 
wildered.  But  although  the  cfeed  of  the  Albigenses  must  remain 
unknown,  the  story  of  their  sufferings  has  not  failed  to  come  down 
to  us  unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  penances  inflicted  by  the  ancient  Inquisition  in  cases  of 
confessed  heresy,  seem  well  calculated  to  have  inspired  a  salutary 
abhorrence  of  unsound  opinions.  They  were  at  all  events  prefera- 
ble to  the  modern  Autos  de  Fe,  The  following  document  LJorente 
calls  a  precious  monument  of  the  second  year  of  the  ancient  In-' 
quisition.    It  is  literally  translated: — 

"  To  all  the  faithful  Christians  to  whom  the  present  letters  may  be  shown^  Fathe/ 
Doinin;^o,  canon  of  Osma,  the  least  of  his  brethren,  sends  salvation  in  Christ  By 
Uic  authority  of  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Cister,  St.  Bernard,  legato  of  the  apostolic  asat 
— whoso  powers  we  exercise — we  have  reconciled  the  bearer  of  these  letters,  Poocio 
Roger,  converted  from  the  sect  of  the  heretics,  by  the  grace  of  God.  And  we  haim 
commanded  him  by  virtue  of  the  oath  he  has  taken  to  obey  our  preceptt,  thai  apoB 
three  festivals  of  Sunday,  he  be  led  in  his  shirt  bv  the  Priest^  who  shall  soourge  him 
from  the  gate  of  the  city  to  the  gate  of  the  cathedral.  We  impo8e,  moreover,  fiMT 
penance,  that  he  forever  abstain  fruin  eating  flesh,  eggs,  cheese,  and  other  food  de^ 
rived  from  animals,  except  on  the  day  of  tlie  Resurrection,  tlie  PenteOoat^  and  the 
Nativity  of  the  Lord,  on  which  we  command  him  to  eat  them,  in  token  of  his  de^ 
testation  of  his  former  errors.  That  he  keep  three  Lents  in  the  year,  by  abstaining 
from  fish;  and  Uiat  he  always  fast  and  abstain  from  fish,  oil,  and  wine,  three  davt 
in  each  week,  unle-ss  corporal  infirmity,  or  the  labours  of  his  situation,  require  duk 
pensation.  That  he  use  religious  garments,  both  in  form  and  colour,  having  two 
small  crosses  aciki  upon  them,  one  on  each  side  of  his  breast  That  he  hear  mase 
every  day  if  he  have  the  opportunity,  and  on  the  festivals  assist  in  the  chapel  wi 
ves|)ers.  That  he  pray  every  day  tlie  daily  and  nightly  "  horas"  saying,  beeidea^ 
tlie  prayer  of  Pater  Noster  seven  times  in  the  diiy,  ten  times  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  and  twenty  times  at  the  middle  of  the  night.  That  be  observe  chastity,  and 
show  this  letter  every  monUi  in  the  city  of  C'creri  to  his  parish  priest,  whom  we 
command  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  Poncio,  that  he  diligently  fulfil  all  we  have 
enjoined,  until  the  lK>rd  Legate  manifest  to  us  his  further  pleasure.  And  if  Poncia 
shall  fail  in  his  observance,  we  command  that  he  be  held  for  perjured^  heretic,  and 
excommunicated,  and  be  separated  from  tlie  society  of  the  faithfuL*' 

The  ])ower  of  the  ancient  Inquisition  became  gradually  extiUctf 
from  the  want  of  factious  and  heretic  subjects  in  the  different 
monarchies  of  Europe.  Llorente's  account  of  it  is  obscure  and 
confused,  though  without  any  doubt  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
published.  He  grows  more  satisfactory  as  he  approaches  nKxlenl 
times : — 
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**  The  modem  Inquiflition  is  that  which  has  prevailed  in  Spain,  from  1481  to  oar 
own  times;  which  we  have  seen  suppressed  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  of 
Europe;  which  exists  again  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Spanish  nation;  and  which  I  now 
propose  to  make  known  through  its  archives,  delivered  to  me  by  the  order  of  the 
government 

**  The  popes,  in  order  to  introduce  the  ancient  Inquisition,  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  pretext  of  zeal  against  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses;  and  f<Mr  the  modem,  they 
feigned  a  necessity  for  the  same  zeal  against  the  apostacy  of  the  newly  converted 
Christians  from  the  Jewish  faith  in  Spain. 

*♦  The  Spanish  Jews,  by  means  of  commerce,  became  the  richest  men  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula in  ^he  fourteenth  century,  and  in  that  way  obtained  great  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  governments  of  Castille  and  Arragon  during  the  reigpM  of  Alfonso 
XI.  and  John  I.   As  nearly  all  the  Christians  were  made  their  debtors,  because  they 
were  much  less  industrious,  they  conceived  hatred  and  envy  against  the  Jews  their 
creditors,  a  hatred  that,  fomented  and  directed  by  badly  disposed  persons,  produced 
popular  tumults  and  commotions  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
even  in  that  of  Navarre.   The  fury  and  barbarity  of  the  people  were  so  great,  that 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  murdered  in  1391  in  the  streets.  As  some 
of  this  unhappy  and  persecuted  race  found  escape  from  death  by  saying  that  they 
wished  to  become  Christians,  many  others  followed  their  example.    The  churches 
were  filled  with  Jews  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  who  eagerly  de- 
manded baptism.  In  effect,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  families,  or  more  than 
a  million  of  persons,  subject  from  their  birth  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  then  bap- 
tized.   As  the  greater  number  of  these  new  Christians  had  not  been  converted  from 
any  conviction  of  conscience,  but  only  from  the  fear  of  death,  or  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  municipal  honours  which  the  Christians  then  kept  in  their  hands,  many  repented 
of  their  conversion,  and  returned  in  secret  to  their  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
conforming  themselves  in  public,  however,  with  the  rites  of  the  Christian  church. 
As  this  dissimulation  was  very  difficult,  it  was  discovered;  and  a  few  cases  of  apos- 
tacy were  sufficient  to  afford  King  Ferdinand  V.  a  religious  pretext,  with  which  to 
cover  his  desire  to  confiscate  the  property  of  his  richest  subjects.    Pope  Sixtus  I  V.» 
moreover,  was  eager  to  propagate  his  jurisdiction  in  Castille,  by  creatmg  a  tribunal 
there  which  he  hoped  would  1^  dependent  upon  the  Apostolic  See.  These  two  ideas 
were  the  true  origin  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain;  a  zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion 
■erving  as  the  pretext  for  both. 

"Upon  the  1st  November,  1478,  Sixtus  IV.  issued  a  bull,  granting  to  the  sove- 
reigna  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  power  to  nominate  two  or  three  bishops  or  arch- 
Inshops,  or  other  barons,  prudent  and  honest;  or  secular  or  regular  priests,  more 
than  forty  years  of  a?e,  of  good  morals,  masters  or  bachelors  in  theology,  and  doc- 
t(»s  or  licentiates  in  the  Canon  law:  in  order  that  the  persons  thus  nominated  should 
inquire  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  lordships  of  said  sovereigns  against  heretics,  apos- 
tates, and  their  abettors.  For  which  end  his  Holiness  gave  thenc^brth  to  the  per- 
sons thus  nominated,  the  necessary  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  proccA  conformably  to 
right  and  custom;  at  the  same  time  authorizing  the  sovereigns  to  alter  their  nomi- 
nations at  pleslsure,  and  put  other  persons  in  tlie  place  of  those  first  nominated;  and 
last  of  all,  ordaining  that  his  bull  should  not  be  revoked,  without  a  special  recital  of 
its  oontents." 

Within  four  years  after  this  bull  was  issued,  the  general  Inqui- 
sition was  fully  established  in  Spain,  and  Fray  Tomas  de  Torque- 
mada  named  Inquisitor  General,  in  spite  of  riots,  tumult,  and  even 
organized  rebellion  in  many  of  the  provinces.  Torquemada  held 
the  office  eighteen  years,  and  Llorente  says  that  Ferdinand  could 
not  have  had  a  better  agent  to  multiply  confiscations.  At  his  death 
in  1498,  he  left  the  tribunal  so  well  regulated,  and  in  the  possession 
of  such  absolute  power,  that  for  more  than  two  centuries,  regal 
tyranny,  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  private  malice,  found  in  it 
the  complete  accomplishment  of  their  most  atrocious  purposes. 
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The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  who  would  not  be  baptized,  was  soon 
determined  on,  since  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  possession  of 
their  property;  the  new  converts,  and  the  apostates,  being  alone 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  Llorente  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  transaction: — 

**  The  Spanish  Jews  soon  learned  wiUi  what  they  were  threatened,  and  indaced 
by  former  experience  to  hope  that  they  migiit  save  themselves  from  the  danger  with 
their  money,  they  offered  the  sovereicrns  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  thirty  thoosand 
ducats  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Granada;  promising  at  the  same  time  faith- 
fully to  conform  with  all  the  reflations  which  required  them  to  live  in  separate 
and  enclosed  quarters,  to  retire  before  evening,  and  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of 
certain  employments  along  with  Christians.  The  sovereigns  apjieaied  disposed  to 
listen;  but  Torquemada  suddenly  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  and  exclaimed,  stretch- 
ing out  a  crucifix  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  *  Judas  once  sold  the  Son  of  God  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver; — ^your  majesties  are  about  to  sell  him  a  second  time  for  thirty 
thousand — here  then  he  is;  take  him  and  sell  him/  The  pious  sovereigns  at  oooe 
convinced,  promulgated  their  decree  of  the  31  st  March,  1492,  that  all  the  Jews,  of 
both  sexes,  should  quit  Spain  before  the  Slst  of  July  of  the  same  year,  under  pain 
of  death  and  confiscation  of  property.  The  decree  likewise  forbade  all  Christians 
from  concealing  them,  under  pain  of  the  same  confiscation,  tt  required  the  Jews 
to  sell  their  reu  estate  immediately,  and  allowed  them  to  take  away  their  movea- 
bles, except  gold,  silver,  and  money,  which  were  to  be  converted  into  bills  ef  ex- 
change, or  merchandise  of  allowable  commerce.  The  inquisitor  general,  with  a 
christian  spirit,  appointed  preachers  who  should  exhort  them  to  receive  baptism, 
and  remain  in  the  country.  But  very  few  being  willing  to  be  lefl  behind  by  their 
nearest  friends  and  relations,  their  real  estate  was  sold  so  cheaply,  that  Andres  Ber- 
naldez,  a  parish  priest  of  the  town  of  Los  Palacios,  near  Seville,  and  a  contemporary 
writer,  says,  as  an  eye  witness,  in  his  History  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  that  the 
Jews  exchanged  a  house  for  a  mule,  and  a  vineyard  for  a  little  cloth  or  linen.  The 
thing  is  not  mcredible,  so  short  a  time  being  allowed  for  the  sale.  No  less  than 
ei^ht  hundred  thousand  Jews  lefl  Spain,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mariana.  In 
thu  emigration,  and  in  that  o£  the  Moors  of  Granada  for  Africa,  and  of  many  Chris- 
tians for  America,  we  lost  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  who  would  now  have  been 
increased  to  eight  millions.^' 

After  relating  the  death  of  Torquemada,  Llorente  proceeds  to 
describe  the  internal  administration  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  manner 
in  which  the  trials  were  conducted,  what  freedom  was  allowed  in 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  the  formalities  observed  in  passing 
sentence,  with  many  other  details  necessary  to  a  just  view  of  its 
history.  He  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  clear  and  methodical,  and 
sometimes  rambles  from  his  subject  into  unnecessary  disc^uisition. 
The  summary  of  this  part  of  his  book  is,  that  the  forms  ol  the  tri- 
bunal were  well  contrived  to  sacrifice  its  victims  with  the  appear- 
ance of  justice;  and  that  none  of  them  could  possibly  escape,  if 
their  ruin  was  desired  by  a  single  inquisitor.  In  an  abrupt  digres- 
sion to  the  time  of  his  own  olficial  connexion  with  the  tribunal, 
Llorente  gives  a  feeling  account  of  the  case  of  a  Frenclunan, 
which  must  be  translated  entire: — 

**  I  witnessed  a  scandalous  case  in  1791,  the  recollection  of  which,  even  at  tUi 
distance  of  time,  gives  me  great  uneasiness;  it  de8cr\'e8  to  be  related.  A  Frenobaun 
of  Marseilles,  who  name  was  Michele  Maffrc  des  Rieux,  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  Inqobition,  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  He  said  constantly,  from  his  fint  andi- 
e,  that  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Gutholic  religion,  and  remained  in  it  till 
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pbout  five  yean  before  his  arrest,  when,  by  reading  the  works  of  Ronsseao,  Vol- 
iaire,  and  other  philosophers,  he  had  become  convinced  that  natural  religion  was 
the  only  tme  religion,  all  others  being  but  the  delusive  inventions  of  men  like  him- 
mK.  He  said  that  he  had  embraced  this  opinion  for  no  oilier  reason  than  his  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  and  tliat  consequently  he  was  ready  again  to  return  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  if  any  one  could  persuade  him  that  its  origin  was  divine.  The  re- 
verend master  Magi,  who  afterwards  died  Bishop  of  Almeria,  attempted  it,  in  vari- 
ous conferences.  He  succeeded  in  explaining  to  him  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
jrevelation,  and  in  making  him  believe  that  the  religions  of  Jesos  and  of  Moses 
were  revealed ;  at  last  Rieuz  acknowledged  himself  vanquished,  by  saying,  *  Either 
jour  Reverence  b  right,  or  your  knowledge  exceeds  mine.'  ■ 

**  It  consequently  appeared,  that  the  Frenchman,  during  the  whole  course  of  bis 
irial,  was  ready  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Catholic  church.  But  he  stipulated  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  go  freely  from  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  to  his  own 
house;  for  ho  did  not  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  any  crime  in  having  abandour 
ed  the  Christian  religion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  meritorious  before 
God,  since  be  had  followed  the  road  which  his  reason  had  dictated  to  him,  in  search 
x>f  happiness  beyond  the  grave ;  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same  principles, 
that  he  now  considered  it  meritorious  to  return  to  his  former  belief  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  being  convinced  that  he  had  wandered  into  the  wropg  path. 

**  It  is  the  custom  of  the  tribunal,  in  each  audience,  to  promise,  that  it  will  be 
merciful  to  the  prisoner,  if  it  appear  that  he  confesses  every  thing  with  sincerity. 
The  Frenchman  gave  so  many  proofs  of  his  sincerity,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  it.  And  because,  in  his  system,  a  lie  was  one  of  the  greatest  sins  against 
natural  religion,  he  not  only  answered  every  thing  that  was  asked  him,  although 
be  knew  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  cause ;  but  instead  of  signing  the  different 
papers,  in  the  course  of  tlie  trial,  with  his  own  name,  he  invariably  subscribed  him- 
0eU;  •  The  Natural  Man.* 

^  He  had  reason,  then,  to  be  confident  that  he  would  be  reconciled  in  secret,  with 
«ome  light  penance,  which  he  could  easily  perform,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  tell 
^1  his  acquaintances  that  his  trial  had  ended  well.  He  was  thus  anxious  about  the 
notoriety  of  the  transaction,  because,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  he  was  urging  an 
application  for  a  place  in  tlic  body  guard  of  the  king ;  and  he  justly  apprehended, 
that  any  public  censure  of  the  Inquisition,  would  at  once  defeat  his  hopes  of  success. 

**  One  morning  the  alcaide  of  tlic  prison,  and  six  or  seven  familiars  of  the  Holy 
Office,  entered  his  cell,  and  ordered  him  to  throw  off  his  coat,  trowsers,  and  stocks 
ings,  ai)d  put  on  a  jacket  and  trowsers  of  coarse  stuff  of  the  colour  of  grey  wool, 
and  stockings  of  the  same  kind,  along  with  a  large  scapulary  of  the  Sambenito,  a 
cord  of  twisted  reeds  around  his  neck,  and  a  green  waxen  taper  in  his  hand.  They 
told  him  that  in  this  dress  he  must  go  to  the  hall  of  audience,  in  order  to  hear  the 
final  sentence  in  his  cause.  He  was  alarmed  and  enraged  at  what  happened,  but 
as  he  was  unable  to  resist,  he  obeyed,  aflcr  many  exclamations.  The  unhappy  man, 
although  he  saw  all  this  preparation,  still  believed,  that  when  he  Reached  the  ball 
of  audience,  he  should  find  none  there  hut  the  inquisitors  and  the  officers  of  the 
tribunal,  who  are  sworn  to  sccr(?cy.  But  when  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  he 
mw  a  numerous  assembly  of  tlie  principal  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Madrid,  to|rether 
with  many  of  the  common  people,  wlio,  hearing  of  the  auto  defe  of  reconciliation, 
had  crowded  in,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  At  first  he  was  astonished,  but  soon 
broke  out  into  execrations  against  the  barbarity,  inliumanity,  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
inquisitors ;  and,  among  other  things,  said,  that  if  the  Catholic  religion  indeed  re- 
quired such  a  penance,  he  again  detested  it,  since  notliing  could  be  good  that  dis- 
honoured upright  men. 

**  His  rage  was  so  great,  and  his  conduct  so  violent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
him  back  by  force  to  his  prison,  where  he  refused  to  eat  or  drink.  He  declared, 
that  unless  he  were  soon  led  to  die  in  the  flames,  he  would  destroy  his  own  life. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  his  dcs|)erate  purpose,  but  he  accomplished 
it  on  the  fiflh  day,  by  forcing  a  handkerchief  into  his  mouth,  and  thus  stifling  his 
respiration.  The  day  before  his  death,  he  asked  for  paper  and  ink,  and  lefl  upon 
)iis  table  the  following  prayer : 

^  *  Eternal  God^  Creator  of  the  human  race!  Pure  Beings  who  loveat  the  upright 
IMttZ  /  J^suhe  my  spirit,  uMeh  retnmeth  to  unite  itself  with  tky  ditinity^fimm  wktek 
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it  hath  emanated.  Jt  hasteneth  hack  to  thee,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  abode  of 
monsters^  who  have  usurped  the  name  of  men.  Receive  it  in  mercy ^  for  thou  knowetit 
the  purity  of  the  desires  which  have  ever  animated  my  bosom.  Expel  from  the  earth 
this  horrible  tribunal,  which  dishonoureth  humanity,  and  even  thyself  since  thou  hasi 
so  long  endured  it. — The  Natural  Man,* 

**  I  make  no  reflections  on  this  case,  and  only  add,  that  I  could  not  prevent  my- 
self from  saying  to  the  inquisitor  who  presided,  that  all  those  who  had  refused  toe 
earnest  request  of  this  unhappy  man,  would  answer  for  it  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Almighty." 

Llorente's  bold  indignation  was  praiseworthy;  but  if  the  tribunal 
of  the  Holy  Office  had  confined  its  censures  to  heretics  of  this 
class,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Catholic  religion  would  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  vituperation  with  which  it  has  been  as- 
sailed in  modern  times. 

Tlie  greatest  defects  of  Llorente,  are  his  want  of  method,  and 
fondness  for  critical  disquisition  of  matters  that  are  but  remotely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  his  history.  The  period  from  the 
death  of  Torquemada,  first  inquisitor  general,  in  1498,  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  II.  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1556,  is  full  of  in- 
teresting and  important  events ;  but  it  requires  some  labour  and 
judgment  to  find  their  connexion.  During  this  time,  eight  inquisi- 
tors general  presided  over  the  tribunal:  Don  Diego  Deza,  the  Car- 
dinal Minister  Ximenez  Cisneros,  the  Cardinal  Adriano,  Don  Al- 
fonso Mauri(jue,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  the  Cardinal  Pardo  de 
Tabera,  the  Cardinal  Loaisa,  and  Don  Fernando  Valdes.  The 
Moors  were  expelled ;  there  was  a  new  persecution  against  the 
baptized  Jews  and  Moors  that  yet  remained,  and  the  coflers  of  the 
crown  were  replenished  by  numerous  confiscations.  Among  the 
multitude  of  individuals,  who,  during  this  period,  felt  the  arm  of 
the  tribunal,  were  two  men  of  high  rank  and  powerful  connexions 
— Don  Fernando  de  Talavera,  Archbishop  of  Granada,  and  the 
learned  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  the  intim,ate  friend  of  the  prime  mi- 
nister Ximenez,  and  former  preceptor  of  the  Queen  Isabella. 

The  Archbishop  of  Granada  was  charged  with  heretical  opin- 
ions by  the  infamous  Lucero,  principal  inquisitor  of  Cordova,  at 
the  instigation  of  Ferdinand,  whose  suspicious  tyranny  could  no 
longer  endure  the  great  influence  and  high  name  of  the  venerable 
prelate.  This  case  is  an  important  one,  and  fully  maintains  the 
opinion  advanced  at  the  opening  of  the  present  article,  with  re- 
gard to  the  independent  political  power  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
cause  of  the  archbishop  was  nut  only  espoused  by  the  first  gran- 
dees of  Spain,  with  Ximenez,  then  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  at  their 
head,  hut  also  by  the  Pope  Julius  II.  himself.  The  whole  Catholic 
Church  was  arrayed  against  the  Incjuisilion.  The  Pope  immedi- 
ately sent  his  legate  into  Spain,  and  prohibited  Deza,  the  inquisitor 
general,  from  proceeding  in  the  cause.  He  commanded  all  the 
papers  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome,  and  convoked  a  special  con- 
clave of  cardinals  and  bishops,  in  which  the  Primate  of  Granada 
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was  unanimously  declared  to  be  firm  in  the  faith,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Religion.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain.  The  aged  prelate,  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  scene  of 
pious  exercises  and  charitable  works  towards  his  fellow  men,  after 
three  years  of  bitterness  and  anxiety,  at  last  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  with  the  censures  of  the  Holy  Office  yet  hanging  over  him. 
Lebrija  was  more  fortunate.  He  was,  as  already  said,  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Ximenez,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  times.    The  inquisitor  general,  Deza,  was 

i'ealous  of  Ximenez,  and  en\ned  them  both  their  influence  with  the 
dng.  He  discovered,  through  one  of  the  informers  of  the  Holy 
Office,  that  Lebrija,  who  was  profoundly  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  was  engaged  in  the  correction  of  some  of  the  errors 
of  the  vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  immediately  issued 
orders  for  his  arrest,  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers.  Lebrija's  dan- 
ger was  imminent,  but  the  sudden  death  of  Deza,  and  appointment 
of  his  friend  Ximenez  to  the  vacant  office  of  inquisitor  general, 

Erocured  his  deliverance.    Some  passages  of  the  apology  which 
e  wrote  upon  the  occasion,  may  convey  useful  instruction  even 
in  our  own  times. 

**  If  the  object  of  a  legislator  should  be  to  reward  grood  and  wise  men,  and  punish 
e^  men,  who  obstinately  oppose  the  progress  of  truth,  what  shall  be  said  of  that 
■ystem  of  legislation,  in  which  the  corrupters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  consid* 
ered  in  the  Ught  of  saints,  and  all  who  endeavour  to  restore  its  purity  are  threat- 
ened with  ignominy,  and  even  with  death.  Shall  I  be  compelled  to  sav  that  the 
errors  which  I  have  discovered  are  not  errors,  although  they  are  manifest  to  the 
rimplest  understanding  7  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  in  order  to  make  them  answer  my  own  purposes;  but  I  have  merely 
applied  to  them  fair  criticism,  and  logical  reasonmg.  What  iniquitous  tyranny  is 
this,  which  prohibits  us  from  saying  that  which  we  believe  7  I  had  never  known 
tin  now,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  investigate  the  books  of  the  Christian  religion,  for 
I  believed  with  the  Holy  Psalmist,  that  it  should  be  the  principal  oecopatioii  of  the 
just  man,  whose  delight  is  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  thereon  shall  he  meditate 
day  and  night'* 

Llorente  says  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  on  the  point  of 
being  suppressed  during  the  time  of  the  inquisitor  general,  the 
Cardinal  Kegent  Adriano,  who  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the 
pontifical  chair.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
and  the  young  monarch  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  the  projects 
of  reform  which  were  started  on  all  sides.  This  good  temper, 
however,  could  have  lasted  but  a  very  short  time ;  lor  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  refusal  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  offered  him  by  the  newly  converted  Moors  and  Jews,  pro- 
vided he  would  make  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Office  public. 
All  the  historians  of  authority  have  described  this  prince  as  a 
consummate  hypocrite ;  but  none  of  them  have  exposed  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  the  Inquisition.  He  held  out  to  his  subjects 
the  flattering  prospect  of  its  suppression,  or  at  least  entire  refonHf 
and  availed  himself  of  the  popularity  he  thus  obtained,  in  order 
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to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction,  and  confirm  its  power.  The  tribund 
was  supported  by  him  in  every  deed  of  violence,  and  the  number 
of  victims  sacrificed  during  his  eventful  reign,  seems  now  incredi- 
ble. He  established  its  branches  in  the  newly  discovered  America, 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  Naples,  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  organized 
the  first  general  persecution  of  learned  men  and  of  books.  He 
ordered  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  publications  to  be  issued  from 
the  Holy  Office,  and  forbade  the  reading  of  any  of  the  works 
contained  in  that  catalogue,  under  pain  of  death.  Men  eminent 
for  literary  talent  lived  in  continual  dread,  and  Erasmus  himself, 
who  was  considered  the  defender  of  the  Catholic  religion,  wa« 
summoned  to  answer  the  charge  of  heresy.  His  real  crime,  was 
the  expression  of  sentiments  too  liberal  for  the  policy  of  a  monarch 
determined  to  subject  every  thing  to  his  selfish  despotism.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  inquisitor  general  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  1546,  Charies 
named  in  his  place  the  mfamous  Fernando  Valdes,  whom  he 
selected  as  a  suitable  agent  for  still  more  sanguinary  measures. 
The  interval,  from  the  appointment  of  Valdes  to  the  resignation 
of  the  Emperor  in  1556,  is  filled  with  dreadful  details  of  tne  ruin 
of  useful  men  and  virtuous  families,  who  were  sacrificed  without 
remorse,  to  royal  suspicion  and  private  malice.  Charles,  in  his 
death,  may  be  said  to  have  made  some  expiation  for  the  cruelties 
which  he  had  thus  deliberately  perpetratea.  Terrified  at  its  ap- 
proach, and  at  the  recollection  of  the  past,  he  vainly  sought  lor 
consolation  in  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  of  that  religion,  whose 

Erecepts  he  had  despised,  and  whose  doctrines  he  had  never  be- 
eved.  In  the  gloomy  solitude  of  St.  Justus,  surrounded  by  fanatic 
monks,  and  mercenary  dependants,  this  mighty  monarch  died 
without  hope.  The  anguish  of  his  last  moments  was  not  soothed 
by  the  oflices  of  friendship,  and  he  was  laid  unmoumed  in  his 
lonely  grave.  A  fitting  end  for  a  man  who  had  mocked  at  all 
virtue  and  truth,  and  mounted  to  power  by  the  destruction  and 
misery  of  his  fellow  beings. 

Philip  II.,  upon  taking  possession  of  his  father's  hereditary  do- 
minions, found  the  Inouisition  well  established  and  organized  in 
every  part  of  them.  This  monarch,  Llorente  says,  was  sent  by 
Providence  to  scourge  mankind,  under  the  hypocritical  appearance 
of  a  jealous  guardian  of  the  purity  of  our  holy  religion.  His 
memory  is  loaded  to  this  dav  with  execration,  and  he  is  proposed 
as  a  model  of  a  tyrant,  cola,  selfish,  suspicious,  and  cruel  The 
tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office,  under  his  lostering  care,  rose  to  a 
degree  of  power  which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  Any  at- 
tempt to  convey  an  idea  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  it,  during 
his  reign,  would  be  fruitless.  Three  volumes  of  Llorente's  history 
are  filled  with  them,  and  it  now  seems  strange  that  men  should 
have  endured  such  monstrous  tyranny.  The  Inquisition  is,  how* 
ever,  vindicated  by  Llorente  from  the  charge  of  having  bean 
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Philip's  agent  in  the  murder  of  his  son,  Don  CarloSf  Prince  of  the 
Asturias.  He  enters  into  a  long  and  critical  examination  of  the 
subject,  and  fully  maintains  the  opinion  with  which  he  sots  out 

**  All  Europe  believes  that  Philip  II.  employed  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the 
mdrder  of  his  only  son,  Charles  of  Austria,  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  throne.  It  is  boldly  affirmed,  that  the  inquisitors,  after  a  pretended  trial, 
passed  sentence  on  the  Prince,  condemning  him  to  death,  and  that  the  only  subject 
of  doubt,  is  the  manner  of  his  execution.  &me  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  relate 
conversations  that  passed  between  Philip  and  the  inquisitor  general,  between  Don 
Carlos  himself  and  other  personages,  as  if  they  had  been  present  and  heard  them ; 
and  even  to  copy  a  part  of  the  sentence,  as  if  they  had  read  it.  There  seemed  to 
be  the  same  fondness  in  those  times,  for  writing  romances  with  the  appearance  and 
title  of  history,  that  there  now  exists  for  writuifg  history  under  the  name  of  ro- 
mances. The  whole  story  has  been  invented.  I  have  carefully  searched  all  the 
archives  of  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition,  for  papers  relating  to  this  pretended  trial, 
and  have  found  none.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  never  was  such  a  trial, 
and  such  a  sentence  of  this  tribunal.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  simply,  that  Don 
Carlos,  during  his  difficulties  with  his  father,  was  oflen  summoned  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  of  which  the  Cardinal  Don  Diego  Espinosa,  then  the  favourite  of  the 
king,  was  president ;  and  as  he  was  also  inquisitor  general,  this  cbcumstance  has 
afforded  occasion  for  the  fabulous  account  of  the  agency  of  the  Inquisition.  Philip 
never  wished  to  make  out  his  son  a  heretic.  He  charged  him  with  an  attempt  upbn 
his  life ;  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  unhappy  young  man,  afforded  grounds  for 
such  an  accusation.  The  affair  then  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  there  it  was  determined.*^ 

As  this  is  the  only  occasion  in  which  Llorente  shows  any  dis- 
position favourable  to  the  Holy  Olfice,  he  deserves  to  be  believed. 

There  were  two  remarkable  trials  for  heresy  during  Philip's 
reign,  which  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
first,  was  the  case  of  Don  Bartolome  Carranza  de  Miranda,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Spain.  He 
was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Navarre,  and  had  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  who,  after  many  marks  of  favour, 
sent  him,  in  1545,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  his  polemic  theolo- 
gian. Even  in  that  assembly  of  reverend  doctors,  Carranza  was 
distinguished  for  his  powers  of  disputation,  and  for  his  abhorrence 
of  all  heretical  opinions.  He  acquired  great  influence  in  the 
council,  and  his  services  there  were  considered  so  important,  that 
upon  his  return  to  Spain  in  1548,  he  was  appointed  confessor  to 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  afterwards  Philip  II.  In  1551  he  was 
again  sent  to  a  new  session  of  the  same  interminable  council, 
wnere  he  increased  his  reputation  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  true  faith.  When  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Mary  of 
England  was  adjusted,  Carranza  was  despatched,  along  with  the 
Cardinal  Pole,  in  order  to  prepare  the  new  subjects  of  his  master 
for  their  reconciliation  with  the  holy  Catholic  Church.  He  was 
eminently  successful ;  preaching  constantly,  convincing  and  con- 
verting innumerable  heretics,  confirming  those  who  were  doubt- 
ful, and  overthrowing  all  opposition  by  the  invincible  force  of  his 
arguments.  When  Philip  left  England,  in  1555,  Carranza  remained 
iRs  a  spy  upon  the  Queen.  He  took  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
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Cambi'idge  under  his  special  care  and  protection,  stncl  instilled  such 
solemn  views  of  literature  and  science  into  both  of  those  learned 
bodies,  that  at  the  present  day  they  seem  scarcely  tahave  recover^ 
ed  from  them.  He  revised  the  whole  canonical  law  in  force  in 
England,  and  pursuing  with  ardoui*  the  violent  measures  which 
were  adopted  by  Mary  for  the  suppression  of  the  reformed  reli-' 
gion,  is  said  by  his  historian  to  have  procured  the  death  of  many 
obstinate  heretics,  particularly  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter^' 
bury.  He  was  soon  rewarded  for  such  eminent  services^  In  1567 
he  went  to  Flanders,  to  confer  with  the  kinc  on  the  affairs  of 
England,  and  was  named  to  the  vacant  see  of  Toledo^  with  many 
expressions  of  the  royal  favour. 

Carranza  did  not  know  his  master.  Upon  obtaining  poss0»non 
of  the  revenues  of  his  new  dignity,  he  immediately  began  to  em* 
ploy  them  in  ostentatious  charities ;  and  made  munificent  contri* 
DutioQs  to  several  public  objects.  He  affected  a  deep  concern  fof 
the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  visited  in  person  the  most  remote 
villages  of  his  diocese,  always  surrounded  by  a  numerous  retiau9y 
but  preserving  himself  the  utmost  humility  of*^  manners  and  appear* 
anco.  He  was  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties^ 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  and  wherever  he  went*  was  sure  tor 
leave  behind  him  some  token  of  his  sympathy  and  practical  be^ 
nevolence.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  dreadful  famine  in  the  moun-^ 
tains  of  Leon  and  Santander,  he  sold  the  whole  of  his  library,  and 
distributed  the  proceeds  among  the  peasants,  and  then  begged 
through  the  streets  in  order  to  procure  for  them  permanent  i^e£ 
His  fame  was  spread  on  all  sides.  The  lower  classes  regarded 
him  as  a  saint,  and  his  friends,  edified  by  his  good  works*  repoBsd 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  protection. 

Philip  had  narrowly  observed  the  proceedings  of  bis  old  favoui'- 
ite,  and  soon  determined  that  his  fall  should  be  as  sudden  as  hin 
rise.  On  the  22d  August,  1559,  while  travelling  as  usual  in  epiA^ 
copal  state,  he  was  arrested,  under  the  authority  of  the  sign  mafliaai 
of  the  inquisitor  ^neral,  Don  Fernando  Valdes.  He  was  taken 
from  the  midst  oi  his  dependants  and  retainers,  and  hurried  in  a 
close  carriage  to  Valladolid.  He  did  not  reach  that  city  till  mid- 
night of  the  28th,  and  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  housd  q( 
one  of  the  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office,  where,  in  an  obscure 
chamber,  he  was  lefl  alone,  to  ruminate  upon  the  change  io  hia 
situation. 

Carranza*s  arrest  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  excited  general  ^Btni 
and  consternation.  A  commission  was  immediately  issued  for  tiM 
examination  of  testimony  in  his  cause,  and  as  his  controveisial 
writings  wore  numerous,  and  most  of  the  allegations  against  kiifl 
were  founded  upon  them,  a  scholastic  discussion  of  meobgieal 
points  was  necessarily  commenced  More  than  two  years  wenf 
occupied  in  this  silly  business,  and  yet  very  little  bores/  could  Imf 
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discovered  in  his  voluminous  books  and  pamphlets.  But  the  stem 
and  vindictive  Valdes  was  his  enemy,  and  determined  upon  his 
ruin.  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  accordingly  declared  two  of 
his  most  famous  productions  heretical,  and  ordered  their  suppres- 
sion. The  cause  of  the  archbishop  began  to  wear  a  very  unpleas- 
ant aspect,  when  the  third  session  of  the  endless  Council  of  Trent 
seemed  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  Those  learned  fathers 
of  the  church,  indignant  that  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  power- 
ful members  of  their  body  should  be  arraigned  for  heresy,  and 
tried  by  any  other  tribunal  than  their  own,  entered  at  once  into  a 
zealous  examination  of  the  archbishop's  case.  They  soon  resolved 
that  all  his  theological  works  abounded  in  pure  and  wholesome 
doctrines,  and  expressed  their  special  approbation  of  his  Exposition 
of  the  Epistles  of  SL  John,  and  Commentary  upon  the  Catechism — 
the  books  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Holy  Office.  They 
refused  to  open  the  letters  addressed  to  them  by  Philip  himself, 
and  united  in  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Pope  Pius  Fv .,  declaring  that 
they  would  not  proceed  with  their  deliberations,  unless  his  Holiness 
should  at  once  require  the  archbishop  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  be  tried  at  the  only  tribunal  to  which  he  was  amenable.  They 
also  determined  that  they  would  hold  no  communication  with 
Philip,  nor  with  his  agents,  till  he  had  made  public  reparation  for 
his  outrage  upon  the  whole  Catholic  church.  The  situation  of  the 
Holy  Father  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  belligerent  theolo- 

S'ans.  They  were  safe  in  the  imperial  city  of  Trent,  and  couJd 
under  forth  their  censures,  without  any  fear  that  their  temporal 
dominions  would  suffer  for  their  boldness.  The  recent  sack  of 
Rome,  and  imprisonment  of  Clement  VII.,  had,  however,  convinced 
his  successor  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  caution  in  all  measures 
that  might  affect  the  powerful  house  of  Austria.  He  accordingly 
made  the  requisition  of  Philip;  but  at  the  same  time  negotiated  and 
explained  it  away.  The  true  state  of  the  affair  was  soon  made 
known  to  the  council,  and  they  in  their  turn  demanded  the  repub- 
lication of  Carranza's  suppressed  Catechism.  This  the  pope  could 
have  no  pretext  for  refusing,  and  a  book  proscribed  and  ournt  by 
the  Holy  Office,  was  immediately  after  printed  at  Rome,  by  the 
special  command  and  approbation  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
church ! 

Death  relieved  Pius  IV.  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  thus 
placed  himself.  Pius  V.,  who  succeeded  him,  seemed  determined 
to  vindicate  the  outraged  dignity  of  the  church.  He  recalled  the 
papal  legate,  and  ordered  the  archbishop  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  under 
pam  of  excommunication  and  interdict. 

Philip  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue. Seven  years  had  now  passed  away  since  Carranza's  arrest, 
djmnff  the  whole  of  which  time  he  had  been  closely  confined  at 
YaDaaolid,  and  whether  the  pope  absolved  him  or  not,  his  ruin 
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was  accomplished.  Philip  was,  besides,  engaged  in  more  serious 
matters  than  the  trial  of  degraded  favourites,  and  although  the 
noise  excited  by  the  first  measures  against  the  archbishop,  had 
gradually  subsicled,  still  the  case  hung  in  a  troublesome  way  upon 
his  hands.  He  therefore  immediately  embraced  so  convement  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  Carranza  was  accordingly  des- 
patched to  Rome,  and  his  trial  no  more  thought  of  in  Spain.  Vai- 
des,  the  inquisitor  general,  and  tiie  personal  enemy  of  Carranza, 
ventured  to  oppose  this  characteristic  measure  of  his  selfish  mas- 
ter. But  he  was  forthwith  dismissed  from  iiis  high  ofSce,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  was  disagreeable  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope, 
and  Don  Diego  Espinosa,  the  new  counsellor  of  state,  appointed 
in  his  place. 

Upon  Carranza's  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  treated  like  Saint 
Thomas  a  Becket  He  was  lodged  in  the  papal  palace,  and  car- 
dinals and  bishops  crowded  to  testify  their  sympathy  and  reve- 
rence for  this  martyr  of  the  true  religion.  Measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  proceed  regularly  with  his  trial,  and  to  conduct 
it  with  all  the  solemnity  that  so  important  an  affair  required.  It 
was  happily  terminated;  and  Pius  V.  was  preparing  his  sentence 
of  complete  absolution  of  the  proscribed  archbishop,  when  his  sud- 
den death  in  1572  defeated  his  favourable  intentions,  and  left  the 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  his  successor.  It  was  at  once  said,  that 
the  sovereign  pontiff  had  been  poisoned  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Holy  Office.  But  that  tribunal  had  shown  no  interest  in  Carran- 
za's  case,  after  it  was  removed  to  Rome,  and  Philip  himself,  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
vincible Armada,  had  probably  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  Cardinal  Buoncompagni,  who  had  been  papal  legate  in 
Spain,  and  had  many  connexions  there,  was  elected  in  the  place 
oi  Pius  v.,  and  took  the  title  of  Gregory  XIII.  The  attention  of 
Philip  was  necessarily  called  to  Rome  by  this  circumstance;  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  timid  and  servile  character  of  the 
new  pope,  and  when  he  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation, 
he  requested  that  the  sentence  in  favour  of  the  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo might  not  be  pronounced  till  the  arrival  of  four  Spanish  doc- 
tors of  theology,  then  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  city.  Certain 
unpublished  works  of  the  archbishop  had,  he  said,  been  lately  dis- 
covered, which  undoubtedly  contained  dangerous  heresies,  as 
would  be  fully  explained  by  the  learned  doctors.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  intimation  was  to  subject  the  unlucky  Carranza  to  a 
new  trial;  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  most  power- 
ful dignitaries  of  the  church,  upon  the  14th  April,  1576,  he  was 
declared  *^sospechoso  de  heregia  con  sospecha  vehemente/*  He 
was  degraded  from  the  exercise  of  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  sentenced  to  confinement 
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during  that  time,  in  a  Dominican  monastery  of  the  city  of  Orvieto 
in  Tuscany.  The^  poor  old  man  had  now  been  on  his  tnai  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  seven  of  which  he  had  gpent  in  imprison- 
menft,  and  the  rest  in  exile  from  his  native  couRtry.  He  bad  been 
flattered  with  the  oertainty  of  an  honourable  acqiHttal,  and  resto- 
ration to  his  former  fame;  and  the  unexpected  reverse  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Overcome  with  sorrow  and  moitiiication,  he 
expired  oji  the  2d  May,  1576,  a  few  days  after  formal  notice  of 
his  sentence  had  been  communicated  lo  bim.  Gresory,  like  most 
weak  mcai,  had  a  good  heart.  When  he  heard  of  the  mortal  ill- 
ness of  the  archbishop,  he  immediately  sent  htm  his  full  afaBolution, 
thereby  giving  public  proof  of  remorse  for  his  subserviency  to  the 
tyrannical  purposes  of  the  Spanish  despot. 

At  this  time,  the  famous  case  of  Don  Antonio  Perez  was  also 
going  on;  it  must,  however,  be  briefly  stated.  He  had  gradually 
risen  to  Philip's  favour  and  confidence,  who  at  last  appointed  him 
minister,  and  first  secretary  of  state.  But  Perez  was  not  sufliciently 
cautious  in  giving  his  master  the  credit  of  some  measures  advo- 
cated by  himself  which  had  made  him  very  popular  among  the 
lower  orders;  and  he  thereby  aflbrded  envious  courtiers  a  pretext 
for  exckkig  Philip's  watchful  jealousy.  The  long  at  first  deter- 
mined to  ha  vet  him  tried  by  the  council  of  state,  rerez,  however, 
was  informed  of  what  was  overhanging  him,  and  fled  to  Arragon. 
He  was  there  soon  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  Inquisition;  but 
an  armed  mob  rose  in  his  favour,  and  breaking  into  his  prison, 
conducted  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  2^ragoza,  an4 
then  set  him  at  liberty.  After  a  second  arrest,  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  France,  and  at  last  to  England.  His  trial  went  on  iq 
his  aosence,  and  he  was  duly  pronounced  a  convicted  and  perti-^ 
nacious  heretic,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  his  blood  at^ 
tainted.  Perez  died  in  Paris  in  161 1 ;  and  soon  after,  by  the  orders 
of  Philip  III.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sifmn  in  1596, 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  was  reversed,  and  Ws  de8cendant3 
restored  to  their  rights. 

The  time  of  Philip  II.  abounds  in  proofe  of  the  true  character 
of  the  Inquisition;  for  even  the  pope  himself  wai  arraigned  before 
its  tribunal.  The  ambitious  Peretti  di  Montalto,  celebrated  to  this 
day  for  commanding  energy  and  talent,  under  the  name  of  Sixtua 
v.,  had  excited  the  enmity  of  several  of  the  monarchs  of  Eurcpe* 
by  his  bold  and  constant  interference  in  matters  exclusively  bo- 
longing  to  their  own  prerogative.  Philip  particularly  hated  him, 
because  he  knew  him  to  be  in  secret  correspondence  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  notwithstanding  the  cx^ 
communication  he  had  fulminated  against  both  of  these  princes, 
in  order  to  save  appearances.  But,  as  so  haughty  and  powerfal 
ft  pontiff*  would  have  been  a  most  dangerous  enemy  even  for  Philq> 
tff  Spcfcffi,  he  was  oUif^  veluctandy  to  conceal  his  anioMsity. 
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Sixtus,  although  he  was  the  instigator  of  several  violent  persecu- 
tions against  the  heretics,  conducted  the  religious  and  temporal 
affairs  of  his  own  dominions  on  a  scale  of  liberality  and  magnifi- 
cence that  had  never  befoi-e  been  equalled.  He  encouraged  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  promoted  free  inquiry,  and  seemed  to  delight  in 
paradox.  He  at  last  published  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  translated 
under  his  special  care  and  direction  into  the  Italian  language,  and 
prefixed  his  pontifical  bull,  in  which  he  enjoined  its  perusal  upon 
all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  expressing  his  conviction  that  it  would 
tend  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  edification.  This  step  was  at 
variance  with  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Catholic  church,  an^ 
in  direct  opposition  to  a  multitude  of  papal  bulls,  issued  afler  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  rhilip  now  thought  that  his 
long  wished  for  opportunity  had  come.  He  immediately  ordered 
the  Count  Olivarez,  then  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  represent 
boldly  to  Sixtus,  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  ,the  charge  of 
heresy,  and  that  his  translation  of  the  Bible  should  not  be  allowed 
admission  into  any  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  stern  pontiff  was  prompt 
in  the  notice  which  he  took  of  the  representation.  The  person  of 
the  Count  Olivarez,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
rights  of  ambassadors,  was  at  once  seized,  and  Sixtus  openly 
threatened  that  his  life  should  atone  for  the  insult  In  the  midst 
of  the  dispute,  this  terrible  pope  died  suddenly.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  poison;  for  he  was  no 
sooner  dead,  than  his  trial,  as  an  abettor  of  heretics,  was  com- 
menced before  the  tribunal  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Sentence 
was  speedily  passed  against  him,  and  his  Bible  condemned,  about 
the  same  time  that  uiey  were  celebrating  his  canonization  at 
Rome. 

When  Philip  obtained  possession  of  Portugal  in  1580,  he  directed 
much  of  his  attention  to  measures  which  ne  hoped  would  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Inquisition,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  but  one  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  in  all  his 
dominions.  But,  although  he  at  last  had  recourse  to  the  pope, 
when  his  own  efforts  failed,  their  union  could  never  be  accom- 

flished.  For  many  years  these  two  most  powerful  tribunals  of  the 
nquisition  had  been  in  constant  collision  about  their  separate  juris* 
diction  and  prerogative;  and  when  the  kingdoms  in  which  they 
were  established  became  united  under  one  monarch,  they  showed 
much  more  disposition  to  persecute  each  other  for  heresy,  than  to 
act  in  concert  tor  the  propagation  of  their  common  religion. 

Under  the  monarchs  who  succeeded  Philip,  the  Inquisition  era* 
dually  declined,  till  the  time  of  its  suppression  by  the  French.  For- 
tunately for  mankind,  Charles  V.  ana  his  son  could  have  no  suc- 
cessful imitators.  The  Spanish  empire  was  rapidly  falling  to 
pieces,  and  although  there  might  still  exist  the  same  despotic  views. 
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there  was  no  longer  the  same  unlimited  power  which  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  dreadful  dominion  of  the  Holy  Office. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  was  however  marked 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  baptized  Moors  and  their  descendants,  who 
yet  remained  in  Spain,  and  who  were  principally  seated  in  Valen- 
cia. This  measure  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  Inquisition, 
although  zeal  for  religion  was  affected  by  all  those  who  advocated 
it.  The  Duke  of  Lerma,  and  his  brother  Don  Bernardo  de  San- 
doval y  Rojas,  inquisitor  general,  prevailed  upon  the  council  of 
state  to  decree  the  expulsion ;  but  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office 
was  not  allowed  any  jurisdiction  of  it.  The  inquisitor  general 
voted  for  it  in  his  capacity  of  counsellor  of  state.  Spain  lost  by 
this  emigration  in  1609,  nearly  a  million  of  its  most  useful  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitants;  the  miserable  politicians  of  those  days,  be- 
lieving that  the  royal  treasury  might  thus  be  expeditiously  filled 
at  a  slight  sacrifice. 

Some  lime  after  this  violent  measure,  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
qiMsition  were  filled  with  unhappy  wretches,  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  witchcraft  The  details  of  the  proceedings  against  them,  ex- 
hibit a  revolting  picture  of  fanaticism,  superstition,  and  cruelty. 
The  ignorance  that  could  have  promoted,  or  endured  such  ab- 
surdities, appears  now  incredible.  The  Holy  Office  was  not  a 
political  agent  in  this  business.  It  was  clearly  an  excitement  got 
up  by  wily  priests,  in  order  to  ruin  private  individuals,  who  had 
roused  their  envy  or  malevolence.  The  most  extraordinary  part 
of  the  affair  was,  that  many  of  those  arrested  confessed  themselves 
guilty,  and  described  minutely  the  ceremonies  and  enormities  of 
their  sect.  The  doctors  of  theology  were  called  upon  for  their 
opinion  as  to  the  credibility  of  these  relations,  and  even  Llorente 
himself  thinks  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove  the  imposture.  It  appears  singular  that 
he  should  not  have  noticed,  that  all  of  the  informers  were  recon- 
ciled with  the  church,  and  consequently  escaped  with  light  cen- 
sures ;  while  the  real  objects  of  the  persecution,  who  persisted  in 
asserting  their  innocence,  were  burnt  without  mercv.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  confessions,  literally  translated : 

**  Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  were  the  days  of  our  regular  sesBiont. 
There  were  some  more  solemn  and  special,  upon  the  festivals  of  the  church ;  be- 
cause, as  the  Christians  worshipped  God  with  greater  pomp  on  thoee  occasions,  the 
Devil  commanded  us  to  pay  the  same  respect  to  him.  During  the  sessions,  he 
generally  appeared  in  the  figure  of  a  powerful  and  stern  looking  man,  seated  upon 
a  golden  throne.  He  gave  us  special  orders  to  do  all  the  harm  we  could  to  good 
Christians  and  their  friends,  and  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  For  that  purpose,  we 
had  the  power  to  transform  ourselves  into  the  figure  of  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  or  birds 
of  prey.  We  also  could  compose  poisonous  liquors  and  powders,  which  would  cause 
instant  death  to  any*  one  touched  by  them.  We  were  assisted  in  our  measures  by 
the  toad  which  we  always  carried  with  us ;  this  toad  was  a  demon,  subject  ia  our 
orders  in  that  form,  and  which  was  delivered  to  us  upon  our  mitiation.  The  ioitim- 
tion  was  conducted  with  many  ceremonies.  The  novice  was  presented  to  the  Ds¥il 
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at  the  first  audience,  who  said,  *  I  will  rccciTe  him  to  my  favour,  provided  he  re- 
nounce his  own  faith,  and  embrace  mine/  The  novice  then  solemnly  denied  God 
and  the  Christian  religion  :  he  swore  never  to  invoke  the  name  of  Christ,  never  to 
bless  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  and  never  to  perform  works  of  charity 
and  mercy.  He  acknowledged  the  Devil  for  his  only  lord  and  master ;  he  adored 
him  as  such,  and  promised  him  obedience  and  fidelity  till  the  hour  of  death.  The 
Devil  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  forehead  of  the  new  convert,  and,  with  a  golden 
instrument,  impressed  the  figure  of  a  small  toad  in  the  pupil  of  the  led  eye.  This 
was  done  without  causing  any  pain,  and  served  as  a  mark,  by  which  the  members 
of  the  sect  might  know  each  other.  The  demon  in  the  form  of  a  toad  was  then 
delivered  to  him.  He  was  enjoined  to  watch  it  carefully,  and  beware  lest  it  should 
ever  escape  from  him,  as  his  safety  and  power  depended  upon  having  it  always  in 
his  possession.  The  desire  of  the  Devil  for  evil  is  so  great,  that  if  any  one  of  the 
sect  remained  for  a  short  time  without  doing  mischief  to  men  or  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  he  was  reproved  for  it  in  one  of  the  regular  sessions,  and  then  whipped  with 
thornti,  so  cruelly,  that  the  anguish  remained  for  many  days  aflcr  the  punishment. 
I  myself  did  much  mischief  while  I  remained  in  the  sect.  I  destroyed  whole  har- 
vests, and  ruined  many  peasants.  I  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  sickness,  and  killed 
many  persons,  I  always  avenged  any  insult  I  received  from  a  woman  who  was  a 
mother,  by  killing  her  children.  This  was  particularly  agreeable  to  the  Devil,  who 
delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  the  murder  of  children." 

The  history  of  the  religious  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth, 
is  part  of  the  early  history  of  our  country.  Their  landing  is,  at 
the  present  day,  celebrated  as  a  triumph  over  intolerance  and 
bigotry,  and  we  look  back  upon  them,  as  men  whose  hopes  and 
views  were  beyond  this  world.  Their  success  in  founding  a  flour- 
ishing colony,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  which  at  first  seemed 
overwhelming,  and  the  wise  and  salutary  nature  of  their  political 
institutions,  prove  that  they  were  bold  and  firm  of  purpose,  and 
richly  gifted  with  intellectual  vigour.  It  is  therefore  a  strange 
coincidence,  that,  while  the  papist  inquisitors  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
Holy  Office,  in  the  strong  hold  of  the  Catholic  religion,  were 
pursuing  such  sanguinary  measures  against  witches  and  witch- 
craft, these  primitive  Puritans,  in  remote  and  savage  America, 
should  be  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  similar  cruelties,  with  a 
superstition  even  more  revolting  and  barbarous.  The  extracts 
which  follow,  to  maintain  this  assertion,  have  been  taken  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  Life  of  General  Washington,  by  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Massachusetts, 
has  given  long  details  of  the  whole  transaction. 

•*  The  first  scene  of  this  distressing  tragedy  was  laid  in  Salem.  Soon  after  thif, 
some  young  girls  in  Boston  had  accustomed  themselves  to  fall  into  fits,  and  had 
affected  to  be  struck  dead  on  the  production  of  certain  popular  books,  such  as  the 
AtaenMy^B  Catecki^my  and  Cott<m*8  Milk  for  Bahrs ;  they  were  therefore  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  demons,  who  were  utterly  confounded  at  the  production  of  thoie 
holy  books.  Sometimes  they  were  deaf,  then  dumb,  then  blind;  and  sometimes  all 
these  disorders  together  would  come  upon  thcni.  All  their  joints  would  appear  to 
be  dislocatedpiind  they  would  make  most  piteous  outcries  of'^burninorg,  of  beingrcut 
with  knives,  and  beaten.  At  lenjE^th  an  old  Irisli  woman,  not  of  pood  character,  who 
had  eiven  one  of  those  girls  some  harsh  languaire,  and  to  whom  all  this  diabolical 
mischief  was  attributed,  was  apprehended,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  pablie 
mind  being  thus  predisposed,  four  girls  in  Salem  complained  of  being  afflicted  in 
the  same  manner  with  tliose  in  Boston,  and  the  physicians,  unable  to  account  fbr 
the  disorder,  attributed  it  to  witchcraft    These  girls  were  much  attended  Co,  and 
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rendered  of  ipreat  importande  by  the  public  u  m^  la  private  notice  whkh  wm 
taken  of  them.  Several  private  fasts  were  kept  at  tbe  boose  of  the  ministeif  whose 
daughter  one  of  them  was ;  several  more  pablic  were  kept  by  the  whole  village ; 
and  at  length  a  general  fast  was  proclaimed  throufhoal  the  colony — *iQ  Meek  U9d 
to  rebuke  SatanJ'  The  effect  of  these  measures,  not  only  confirmed  the  gbls  in 
an  imposture  productive  of  such  flattering  attentioQi,  bot  prodoeed  other  com- 
petitors, who  were  ambitious  of  the  same  distinction^  Several  other  persons  were 
now  bewitched.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  agitation  already  excited,  by  fur-> 
nishing  firesh  subjects  for  astonishment;  and  In  a  short  time  the  aecusattons  extend- 
ed to  persons  who  were  in  respectable  situations^  The  manner  in  which  these  ac- 
,cu8ations  were  received,  evidenced  such  a  degree  of  public  credulity,  that  the  im- 
postors seem  to  have  been  Convinced  of  their  power  to  assail  with  impunity^  anv 
cliaracters  which  caprice  or  malignity  might  wleet  for  their  victims.  The  exami- 
nations were  all  taken  in  writing,  and  are  detailed  at  iiill  length  in  Mr,  Hutchinson's 
history.  Some  extracts  from  one  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a»  idea  of 
the  course  which  was  pursued. 

"  •  At  a  court  held  at  Salem,  Uth  of  April,  1693,  by  the  Honourable  Thomas 
Danfbrth,  deputy  governor. 

*  *  Queetion,  John,  who  hurt  you  7  ilnnMr.  Goody  Procter  first,  and  then  Goody 
Ooyse.  Q.  What  did  she  do  to  you  7  A.  She  choked  me^  and  brought  the  book^ 
Q.  How  oft  did  she  come  to  torment  you?  A,  A  good  many  times,  she  and  Qoody 
Cloyse.  Q.  Do  they  come  to  you  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  7  A,  They 
come  most  in  the  day.  Q.  Where  did  she  take  hold  of  you  7  A^  Upon  my>  throat, 
to  stop  my  breath.  Q.  Mary  Wolcott,  who  hurts  you?  A,  Goody  Cl^se.  Q.  What 
did  she  do  to  you  7  A,  She  hurt  me.  Then  the  witness  fell  into  a  fi^  Q.  Doth  she 
come  alone  7  A.  Sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  in  company  with  Goody  Nurse, 
and  Goody  Corey,  and  a  great  many  I  do  not  know.  Then  she  fell  into  a  fit  again/ 
Q.  Abigail  Williams,  did  you  see  a  company  at  Mr.  Paris'  house,  eat  and  dnnk? 
A,  Yes,  Sir,  that  was  their  sacrament  Q.  How  many  were  there  ?  A.  About  forty^ 
and  Goody  Cloyse  and  Goody  Good  were  their  deacons.  Q.  What  was  it  7  A,  They 
taid  it  was  our  blood,  and  they  had  it  twice  that  day.  Qt  Mary  Wolcott,  have  you 
seen  a  white  man  7  A.  Yes,  Sir,  a  great  many  times.  Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  was 
he  7  A,  A  fine,  grave  man,  and  when  he  came,  he  made  all  the  witoheA  to  tremble. 
Then  several  of  the  afflicted  fell  into  fits.* 

**  Upon  such  senseless  jargon  as  this,  many  persons,  of  sober  lives,  aAd  nnUemish- 
ed  characters,  were  committed  to  prison ;  and  the  public  preiudioea  had  already 
pronounced  their  doom.  The  consternation  became  almost  univeraaL  It  was  soon 
perceived,  that  all  attempts  to  establish  innocence  must  be  ineffectual,  and  the  per- 
•on  accused,  could  only  hope  to  obtain  safety,  by  confessing  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
and  criminating  others.  The  extent  of  crime  to  be  introduced  by  sueh  a  state  of 
things,  may  readily  be  conceived.  Every  feeling  of  humanity  is  shocked,  when  we 
learn,  that,  to  save  themselves,  children  accused  their  parents ;  in  some  instances, 
parents  their  children ;  and  in  one  case,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
a  husband,  on  the  testimony  of  his  wife.  During  this  reign  of  popular  fVenzy,  the 
bounds  of  probability  were  so  far  transcended,  that  we  scutiely  know  how  to  give 
credit  to  the  well  attested  fact,  that  among  those  who  were  permitted  to  save  tlwm- 
seWes,  by  confessing  that  they  were  witches,  and  joining  in  the  accusation  of  their 

K rents,  were  to  be  found  children  from  eeteniotenyeargtfage!  Among  the  nnm' 
rs  who  were  accused,  only  one  person  was  acquitted4  The  examinations  had 
commenced  in  February,  and  the  \m  of  commitments  had  swelled  to  a  lamentable 
bulk  by  June,  when  the  new  Charter  having  arrived,  commissioners  of  oyer  amd 
terminer  were  appointed  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  witchcraft  By  this 
court  a  considerable  number  were  condemned,  of  whom  nineteen,  protesting  the^ 
innocence,  were  executed." 

The  remarkable  parallel  presented  in  this  well  attes^d  history, 
should  convince  us  how  unjust  it  is  to  consider  the  devices  of 
wicked  and  designing  men,  as  resulting  from  the  principles  of  any 
system  of  religious  faith.  The  passions  of  our  race  have  always 
been  the  s^une,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  arbitrary  power»  aod 
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priestly  ambition,  have  sought  to  maintain  their  sway,  under  the 
names  of  patriotism  and  religion.  The  attempt  to  fasten  the  charce 
of  cruelty  and  bigotry  upon  any  country  or  any  creed,  must  be 
vain,  for  they  pervade  the  world. 

In  the  reign  of  the  impotent  Charles  II.,  a  grand  junta  was  coo^ 
vokcd  for  the  plausible  object  of  reforming  the  Inquisition.  The 
royal  precept,  directed  to  two  counsellors  of  state  in  each  province, 
recites  expressly  that  they  were  called  together  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  remedy  for  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  which  was  daily 
occurring  between  the  different  tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office  and 
the  general  courts  of  justice.  The  junta  met  in  May,  1696,  and 
opened  their  sessions  by  an  address  to  the  king,  which  is  full  of 
spirit  and  liberal  feeling.  None  of  the  measures,  however,  which 
they  recommended,  were  adopted,  and  the  whole  attempt  at  re- 
form proved  abortive,  owing,  says  Llorente,  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
inquisitor  general  RocabertL  But  it  appears  plainly  from  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  the  junta,  that  the  Inquisition  was  crumbling  to  pieces 
along  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  that  their  meeting,  in  order 
to  accomplish  any  real  good,  should  have  been  a  century  sooner. 
The  king,  doubtless,  convoked  them  merely  that  he  might  increase 
his  popularity  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  be  better  abfe  to  sustain 
his  nomination  of  Philip  of  Bourbon  as  his  successor,  against  the 
powerful  pretensions  ot  Charles  of  Austria,  afterwards  me  empo* 
ror  Charles  VI.  If  this  were  his  motive,  his  expectations  were 
not  disappointed. 

Llorente  asserts  that  Philip  of  Bourbon  was  a  protects  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  his  grandfather  Loui« 
XIV.,  whom  he  calls  the  greatest  fanatic  and  hypocrite  of  Europe. 
And  yet,  Philip's  reign  must  be  considered  the  era  of  the  dowiual 
of  ttie  ancient  power  of  the  tribunal,  as  is  shown  by  its  feeble  mea« 
sures  in  tlie  extraordinary  case  of  the  Mother  Agueda  and  bar 
confessor,  the  infamous  Juan  de  la  Vega,  and  by  the  formal  trial 
and  banishment  of  the  inquisitor  general  himself,  Don  BaJtasar  de 
Mendoza  y  Sandoval 

Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was  succeeded  bj'  his  eldest  son  Per* 
dinand  VI.  Notwithstanding  the  amiable  character  of  this  monk 
arch,  and  the  complete  revival  of  Spanish  liteiature,  freemasoary 
became  suddenly  toe  object  of  a  violent  persecution,  in  which  toe 
power  of  the  Inquisition  seemed  to  start  up  with  renewed  vigour. 
The  matter  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  popular 
feeling  and  prejudice  had  been  greatly  excited  through  the  agener 
of  inffammatory  publications;  me  freemasons  were  cliargedf  vitli 
the  commission  of  abominable  cruehies  in  their  secret  meetiaa^ 
and  denounced  as  dangerous  to  the  government  Several  a[  Um 
brethren  were  sent  to  practise  their  mysteries  in  the  galleys,  and 
it  is  lingular  to  notice  tne  striking  resemblance  between  th(9  yiokiQl 
iwgM«ge  i^f  ti)e  diff»j$ot  pertwn  wUdi  arose  oa  ttatMcasipi^Md 
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the  terms  employed  in  the  well  known  antimasonic  publications 
of  our  own  country  and  times. 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  Charles  IIL  in  1759,  to  the 
invasion  of  the  French  in  1808,  though  filled  with  historic  evcnts- 
of  the  greatest  interest,  presents  but  tew  important  transactions  of 
the  Holy  Office.  There  are,  however,  some  curious  details  of  pro- 
ceedings instituted  against  modem  philosophy  and  philosophers, 
which  seem  in  spirit  to  belong  to  the  ancient  days  ofthe  tribunal, 
but  which  may  be  regarded  without  indignation,  even  by  those 
who  express  most  abhorrence  of  its  other  enormities. 

Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  afterwards  minister  of  state  of 
Charles  IV.,  had  published  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  tragedy  of 
the  Death  of  Caesar,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  its  influence  upon  the  public  morals. 
Urquijo  was  immediately  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Holy  Office,  on  the  charge  of  having  expressed  opinions  hostile  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
modern  philosophers  of  France.  The  influence  of  the  then  power- 
ful Count  of  Floridablanca,  procured  a  favourable  termination  of 
the  affair.  But  Urquijo  was  obliged  to  abjure  the  principles  of 
modem  philosophy,  to  consent  that  his  work  should  be  suppressed, 
and  perform,  in  a  secret  session  of  the  inquisitors,  a  humiliating 
penance.    This  was  in  1792. 

The  voung  Marquis  de  Narros,  a  near  relation  of  the  powerful 
Duke  de  Granada  de  Ega,  was  charged  with  having  read  the 
works  of  the  modern  philosophers,  and  expressed,  on  diflerent  oc- 
casions, opinions  which  seemed  to  uphold  the  system  of  Holbach 
and  other  materialists  and  atheists.  His  family  connexions  made 
ffreat  exertions  in  his  favour,  but  he  was  absolved  only  after  a 
humble  confession  of  his  fault,  and  the  performance  of  a  secret 
penance.  There  were  a  great  many  others  of  equal  rank,  tried 
about  the  same  time,  upon  the  suspicion  merely  of  adherence  to 
the  same  philosophical  opinions;  some  of  whom  escaped  with  fiir 
less  favourable  terms.  Among  the  names  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Gonzalo,  bishop  of  Murcia  and  Cartagena,  Abady  la  Sierra, 
bishop  of  Barbastro,  afterwards  inquisitor  general,  the  able  and 
upright  minister  of  state  Jovellanos,  who  was  bBinished  as  an  anti- 
Christian  philosopher  to  the  Island  of  Mallorca,  and  there  confined 
in  a  convent  of  Carthusian  monks,  with  orders  to  study  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion — and  even  the  notorious  Godoy, 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  favourite  both  of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  case  of  Ola  vide  produced  so  great  an  excitement,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion  and  misrepresentation,  that 
it  may  be  well  to  translate  the  whole  of  Llorente's  account  of  it 

"  Don  Pablo  de  Olavide  wae  a  native  of  Peru.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to  lldU 
nd,  and  through  the  inflnenoe  of  tome  friends,  waa  introdiioad  to  the  iwlk»«f 
Caiarleain.  HbaotivitjaadtilentBaoonolituiwdtbtftfimrortlwtiDoiiadH^ 
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lyimoMed  him,  ami  nude  him  Intendant  of  Seville.  The  moontaiiif  of  Sierra  More- 
na,  which  divide  Caitille  from  Andalusia,  were  at  that  time  a  famooa  resort  for  rob- 
bers, who  kept  the  nei|rhbourinr  provinces  in  constant  alarm.  Olavide  offered  to 
expel  these  vagabonds,  and  fertilize  the  oomitry.  His  plan  was  opposed  by  several 
of  the  counsellors  of  state,  but  Charles  gave  him  permission  to  establish  a  ooJonv 
there,  and  even  intrusted  to  his  hands  M>th  the  civil  and  military  authority.  His 
success  was  complete,  and  indeed  almost  incredible;  for  in  a  short  time,  this  dem^ 
late  region  was  thickly  inhabited  by  several  thousaiyl  industrious  emigrants,  and 
an  easy  communication  opened  between  two  of  the  most  important  provmces.  Ola- 
vido  was  now  considered  a  public  benefactor,  and  received  flattering  testimonials  of 
esteem  from  several  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  But  in  this  moment  of  triumph^ 
he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  Inquisition,  as  suspected  of  heretical 
errors,  principally  those  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau — with  whom  he  was  known  to 
maintain  a  fnendly  correspondence.  It  appeared  upon  his  trial,  that  he  had  spoken 
of  the  exterior  worship  of  God  in  the  churches  of  the  new  settlements  in  the  More- 
na,  in  the  same  terms  that  those  philosophers  had  employed  in  their  general  treatisee 
upon  the  subject  He  moreover  had  expressed  himself  sceptically  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  abstaining  from  labour  on  festivals,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  other  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  Olavide  denied  some  of 
the  charges,  and  explained  others  by  saying  that  he  had  not  been  understood.  But 
he  confewed  enough  to  enable  the  inquisitors  to  decide  that  he  was  strongly  imbued 
with  the  doctrines  of  his  deistical  friend.  He  humbly  begged  pardon  for  ois  impru- 
dence, but  solemnly  declared  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  that 
his  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  had  never  been  shaken.  Upon  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1778,  a  particular  auto  defi  was  celebrated  within  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition, 
to  which  seventy  persons  of  high  rank  were  invited.  Olavide  was  compelled  to  an- 
pear  before  this  assembly  as  a  criminal,  with  a  green  waxen  taper  in  his  hand.  He 
was  declared  a  formal  and  positive  heretic,  and  sentenced  to  eirht  years  confine- 
ment in  a  convent,  and  ordered  to  conform  himself,  during  that  time,  to  any  course 
of  life  which  might  be  marked  out  for  him,  by  the  spiritual  director  to  whose  charge 
he  was  oommitt^.  He  was  banished  forever  from  Madrid,  from  Seville,  and  from 
his  own  new  settlements  in  the  Morena;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  wai 
made  incapable  of  honourable  offices  and  employments;  be  was  prohibited  from 
mounting  on  horseback,  from  using  gold  and  silver,  silk,  and  fine  cloth;  and  per- 
mitted to  wear  only  the  coarsest  penitential  garments.  The  secretary  of  the  tnbo- 
nal  read  a  summary  of  his  cause,  which  occupied  four  hours;  for  ho  was  charged 
with  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty -six  heretical  propositions,  and  seventy-^o 
witnesses  were  examined  against  him.  When  he  heard  the  sentence  by  which  be 
was  declared  a  formal  heretic,  he  fainted  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  He  was  restored 
by  throwing  water  in  his  face,  and  then  raising  himself  upon  his  knees,  he  solemnlj 
read  and  signed  a  protestation  of  his  faith  in  the  Catholic  church,  which  he  haid 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  scene  here  ended,  and  he  was  led  back  to  his  prison. 
The  shame  and  confusion  of  OUvide  were  naturally  great,  because  the  company  that 
witnessed  his  humiliation  was  composed  of  grandecn  of  Spain,  generals  ana  field 
marshals,  counsellors  of  state,  and  knights  of  illustrious  military  orders,  who  nearly 
all  were  his  personal  friends.  He  was  in  a  short  time  conveyed  to  the  convent 
designated  as  his  prison,  where  his  treatment  was  rigid  and  unreelins^.  His  friends 
at  l^gth  contrived  to  open  a  communication  with  him;  he  was  enabled  to  escape  to 
France,  and  resided  several  years  in  Paris  under  an  assumed  name  and  title.  A  long- 
ing desire  to  return  to  his  native  country,  induced  him  to  publish  a  work,  entitka 
7%e  Ompel  triumphant,  or  the  eanverted  Philotopher,  which  passed  through  eight 
editions,  and  procured  his  recall  to  Spain  by  Charles  IV.,  absolved  f^om  all  penanoe. 
He  died  in  1803.** 

The  origin  of  this  shameful  business  was  political  intrigue;  but 
as  the  proceedings  were  in  accordance  with  popular  prejudices^ 
many  good  Christians  were  edified  by  them,  and  assured  that  the 
inquisitors  were  solely  actuated  by  an  honest  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  Catholic  faith. 
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We  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Inquisition,  which  is  also  the  history  of  our  own 

times. 

The  defeat  of  Marshal  Soult,  by  Lord  WelUngton,  at  Toulouse, 
April  10th,  1814,  put  an  end  to  the  French  dominion  in  Spain. 
The  provisional  Cortes  had  already  assembled,  and  the  whole  na* 
tion  looked  with  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  their  kioff. 

The  Spanish  soldiers' and  peasantry,  during  the  K>ne  and  san- 
guinary struggle  which  followed  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV^ 
carried  upon  their  banners  the  motto  •*  Veneer  o  morir  par  pairia 

Spar  Fernando  F//."  They  were  deserted  by  those  who  should 
ave  led  them  on  in  the  defence  of  their  homes  and  firesides — they 
were  secretly  assailed  by  all  the  arts  of  corruption  and  bribery — 
and  destitute  of  the  equipments  of  war,  without  concert,  and  with- 
out leaders  whom  they  could  trust,  they  had  to  oppose  the  well 
appointed  armies  of  victorious  France.  But  through  scenes  of 
dreadful  trial  and  bloodshed — ^in  defeat  and  in  captivitv,  their  cou- 
rage was  unshaken,  their  hopes  were  unsubdued.  Thousands  of 
these  gallant  men  died  nobly  in  the  conflict  for  their  native  coun- 
try. They  had  not  the  excitement  of  ambition  and  military  glory  to 
sustain  them  in  their  desperate  resistance.  They  were  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  and  their  fall  was  unpitied  and  unknown.  When  the 
intervening  power  of  England  had  terminated  the  war,  the  first 
joy  of  the  Spaniards  was  that  their  banished  king  would  now  be 
restored  to  them.  The  journey  of  Ferdinand  from  Valengay  re- 
sembled a  triumph.  He  entered  Madrid  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  multitudes  of  his  subjects,  who  had  already  forgotten  the  perils 
of  the  past,  and  whose  only  thoughts  were  of  peace  and  happmess* 
The  scene  which  followed  contrasted  strangely  with  tnese  re- 
joicings. The  constitution  established  by  the  provisional  Cortes, 
was  immediately  declared  invalid.  The  most  influential  members 
of  tlie  Regency,  and  sixty  or  seventy  members  of  the  Cortes  were 
arrested,  and  orders  issued  to  maintain  strict  watch  over  their 
friends.  The  Inquisition  was  re-established,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  recalled,  and  restored  to  all  the  ])rivileges  and  estates  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived,  when  they  were  expelled  in  1767, 
A  general  persecution  was  organized  against  political  offenders, 
and  a  numoer  of  the  brave  men  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  were  now  condemnra 
and  executed  as  traitorous  conspirators,  because  they  ventured  to 
oppose  the  tvranny  of  his  new  measures.  A  few  of'^the  grandees 
and  counsellors  of  state  boldly  remonstrated  with  the  kinff;  but 
notwithstanding  their  high  rank  and  great  popularity,  some  of  them 
were  banished,  and  others,  who  had  attempted  to  escape,  thrown 
into  prison,  as  if  to  defy  the  power  and  indignation  of  the  people. 
Prom  his  restoration,  till  the  revolution  in  1820,  Ferdinand  main- 
tained his  despotic  sway;  and  in  all  his  proceedings  of  severity 
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and  cruelty^  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  was  his  active  and  re« 
morseless  agent.  He  entered  Madrid,  as  already  noticed,  on  the 
14th  May,  1614,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  following  July,  issued  his 
royal  decree,  formally  re-establishing  the  Inquisition,  with  most  of 
its  ancient  powers  and  jurisdiction.  He  also  stated  in  the  same 
decree,  that  he  was  solely  influenced  by  a  desire  to  propose  some 
remedy  for  the  evil  which  the  Catholic  religion  had  received  from 
the  introduction  of  foreign  heretical  troops — to  prevent  the  further 
propagation  of  heretical  opinions,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
many  Spaniards — and  lastly,  to  preserve  Spain  from  internal  dis- 
sensions, and  preserve  the  public  security  and  tranquillity.  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Mier  y  Campillo,  bishop  of  Almeria,  was  ap- 
pointed inouisitor  general,  and  immediately  promulgated  his  edicti 
from  whicn  the  following  is  an  extract 

"  All  the  faithflil  in  Christ  must  behold  with  horror  the  rapid  progfrew  of  heresy, 
and  the  frightful  corruption  of  morals  which  penrades  the  whole  Spanbh  dominion. 
Manj  are  ashamed  even  of  the  piety  and  religious  seal  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
same  errors  and  dangerous  doctrines  which  have  so  miserably  ruined  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  now  infest  and  distract  our  beloved  country.  In  endeavouring  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  fearful  state  of  things,  I  shall  not  imitate  the  burning  aeml 
of  the  ApoeUes  wiicn  they  besought  Jesus  Christ  to  cause  fire  to  fall  from  Heaven 
and  consume  Samaria — but  rather  the  gentleness  and  compassion  of  the  divine  mat* 
ter  himself.  I  have  been  counselled  by  many,  to  begin  the  functions  of  inquiaitcur 
general  w^ith  fire  and  sword — anathematizing  and  destroying,  as  the  only  meana 
Uiat  can  save  the  true  faith,  and  eradicate  the  evil  seed,  so  abundantly  sown  by  in* 
fidels  and  sectarians,  who  possess  the  unhappy  liberty  of  printing  and  Dubliahing 
their  immoral  opinions.  But  I  still  retain  my  original  determination,  and  therefore 
enjoin  and  admonish  all  those  who  know  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime  whieh 
belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office,  that  tliey  forthwith  voluntarily  de> 
nounoe  therosehrca  unto  its  sacred  tribunal,  and  they  shall  be  absolved  in  secret* 
without  any  penance — provided  such  denunciation  be  made  before  the  close  of  tlie 
current  year.  And  I  tSao  command  all  who  believe  in  our  holy  religion,  and  all  true 
subjects  of  the  king,  that  they  instantly  inform  against  any  person  or  persons,  who 
they  may  know  or  Aear,  are  suspected  in  points  of  doctrine.  And  lastly,  let  all  eon* 
fcssors  have  a  special  care  that  tJieir  penitents  strictly  obey  the  provisions  of  this 
edict,  under  pain  of  being  themselves  denounced  to  the  tribunal  of  the  frith." 

Llorente  observes,  that  CampilIo*s  edict,  like  all  which  ever 
issued  from  the  Holy  Office  with  expressions  of  gentleness  and 
suavity,  immediately  caused  general  dismay  and  consternationy 
and  afforded  full  scope  for  the  gratification  of  private  malice  and 
revenge,  while  it  provided  efTcctually  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  monarch's  most  despotic  purposes.  The  Spaniards  endured 
this  tyranny  till  1820,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  the 
country  for  three  years  was  distracted  with  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liberal  party  would  have 
triumphed,  but  for  the  armed  interference  of  France,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  naturally  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  principles  of  tlie  Holv  Office.  Immediateiv  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Congress  at  Verona,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
l^me  marched  upon  Madrid  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thounuid 
Frenchmen,  transformed  in  a  few  years,  from  victorious  soldiers 
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of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  into  faithful  servants  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  He  entered  Madrid  the  24th  May,  1823,  and  after  a 
short  but  bloody  campaign,  the  weak  and  perfidious  Ferdinand 
was  again  firmly  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Spaxdf  to  tyrannize  at 

Elea^ure  over  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.  The  Holy  Al- 
ance,  however,  recommended  that  the  Holy  Office  should  not 
again  be  established;  perceiving,  probably,  that  their  own  institu- 
tion had  rendered  the  existence  of  that  tribunal  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

Here,  then,  terminates  the  history  of  the  Inquisition;  which  at 
the  present  time  is  not  known  in  any  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe. 
A  branch  of  the  tribunal  is  kept  up  at  Rome;  but  it  has  jurisoic- 
tion  only  over  the  conduct  and  ofl!ences  of  the  clergy — a  jurisdic- 
tion which  may  be  very  useful  and  necessary. 

Some  of  Llorente's  details,  which  stand  apart  firom  his  regular 
history,  must  now  be  noticed.  In  one  of  the  chapters  of  the  fourth 
volume,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  autos 
defi.  The  first  was  celebrated  at  Valladolid,  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
the  21st  May,  1559.  Fourteen  persons  were  burnt  alive,  and  six- 
teen were  reconciled  after  a  public  penance.  Among  these  vic- 
tims were  some  of  high  rank,  and  all  were  of  a  class  above  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  Llorente  says  that  the  autos  of  Valladolid 
and  Seville  were  more  celebrated  than  the  others,  by  the  quality 
of  those  who  suffered  in  them.  He  has,  therefore,  confined  his 
descriptions  mainly  to  them,  and  seems  to  begin  and  end  with  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  The  most  famous  of  all  was  the  second  auto 
defe  of  Valladolid,  celebrated  the  8th  October,  1550,  a  few  months 
after  the  first  Philip  himself  was  present  at  it,  along  with  his  son 
Don  Carlos,  his  sister  and  her  son  the  prince  of  Parma,  three  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  several  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  higher  order  of  the  Spanish  nobility.  Thirteen  persons 
were  burnt  alive,  one  in  effigy,  and  sixteen  were  reconciled  after 
a  public  penance.  There  was  unusual  pomp  and  display  on  this 
occasion,  because  most  of  the  unhappy  wretches  burnt  were  apos- 
tate monks,  and  Philip  was  determined  that  their  punishment  should 
strike  terror  into  the  whole  of  the  order.  The  last  auto  defi  cele- 
brated by  the  Inquisition,  was  in  Mexico,  the  27th  December, 
1815.  Its  victim  was  a  patriot  priest  named  Morellos,  who  had 
been  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  Mexicans  to  resist  openly  the  ty- 
rannical measures  of  the  Spanish  government  He  was  at  first 
arrested  by  the  civil  authority;  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  prove  any 
overt  act  of  treason  against  him,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Holy  Office,  charged  with  adherence  to  the  heretical 
doctrines  of  modern  philosophy.  He  was  soon  made  out  a  mate- 
rialist and  an  atheist;  but  as  he  abjured  those  errors,  and  demand- 
ed reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  church,  the  most  serious  peril 
seemed  to  be  warded  oflf.    His  auto  de  fk  was  celebrated  with 
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great  parade  and  ceremony;  and  after  a  humiliating  penance,  he 
was  degraded  by  the  bishop  of  Antequera,  in  person,  from  his  ec- 
clesiastical rank,  prohibited  participation  in  any  of  the  sacred  of- 
fices, and  declared  '*  sospechoso  de  heregia^  con  sospecha  vehemeu" 
te"  Shortly  after,  the  unfortunate  man  was  hanged  by  order  of 
the  viceroy,  on  the  strength  of  some  new  testimony,  doubtless 
fabricated  for  the  occasion. 

The  Inauisition  was  of  great  service  to  the  monarchs  of  Spain 
in  the  prohibition  of  books,  and  the  persecution  of  authors  who 
maintained  opinions  that  might  interfere  with  their  despotic  views. 
This  unpopular  jurisdiction,  in  countries  where  there  was  no  in- 
quisition, necessarily  belonged  to  the  sovereign  himself,  who  was 
often  obliged  to  avow  that  the  political  tendency  of  a  book  was 
the  onlv  cause  of  its  prohibition.  But  the  Holy  Office  of  Spain 
took  all  this  odium  upon  itself;  and  was  always  remarkable  for 
the  facility  with  whicn  it  could  discover  religious  heresy  in  every 
publication  that  assailed  the  royal  prerogative.  The  instances  of 
this  political  censorship  are  very  numerous.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious occurred  in  modem  times.  A  lawyer  of  Madrid  undertook 
to  translate  the  first  volume  of  Filangieri's  powerful  work,  entitled 
the  "  Science  of  Legislation."  He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  be- 
fore his  papers  were  seized,  and  the  book  condemned,  as  full  of 
dangerous  heresies,  breathing  in  every  line  an  anti-Christian  spirit, 
and  maintaining  the  fallacious  principles  of  modem  philosophy.  To 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Filangien*s  treatise,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  reasoning  is  conducted,  the  absurdity  of 
this  ecclesiastical  censure  is  at  once  apparent.  Filangieri  was  dis- 
tinguished, in  a  time  of  general  corruption  and  infidelity,  for  the 
purity  of  his  principles,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  His  brief  but  useful  life  was  employed  in  daily 
acts  of  unobtrusive  benevolence,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  intellec- 
tual eflbrts ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  bright  career,  he  gave  a  strik- 
ing proof  that  he  died  in  the  faith  in  which  he  had  lived.  But  he 
boldly  declaimed  against  the  injustice  of  all  laws  that  encroached 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  exposed  the  destructive  tend- 
ency of  most  of  the  systems  of  legislation  then  in  force  in  Europe. 
His  work  was  therefore  directly  hostile  to  despotism ;  and  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Spain,  was  soon  followed  in  other  countries,  where 
the  pretext  of  heresy  could  not  be  made  available. 

Llorente  has  been  at  the  pains  to  arrange  a  long  alphabetical 
list  of  the  different  individuals,  eminent  for  talents  and  dignity^ 
who  were  exposed  to  the  censures  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  is  com- 
posed of  princes  and  prelates,  soldiers  and  statesmen,  literary  men 
and  poets,  doctors  of  theology  and  civilians,  and  even  some  of  the 
venerable  saints  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  history  closes  with 
a  recapitulation  of  the  number  of  victims  sacrificed  by  the  HKKkni 
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Inquisition  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  its  origin ;  of  which  the  sum- 
mary is  as  follows : — 

■*  Thirty-one  thousand  nine  handred  and  twelve,  hamt  alive« 

**  Seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fiftj-nine,  burnt  in  effigy,  and  their  estates 

confiscated. 
**  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty,  condemned  to 

public  and  infamous  penances." 

Over  this  scene  of  savage  cruelty,  the  Catholic  religion  is  re- 
presented as  presiding ; — urging  the  unhappy  victims  at  the  stake 
to  a  renunciation  of  their  errors,  and  increasing  the  anguish  of 
their  last  moments  by  merciless  threats  of  eternal  perdition  in  the 
world  to  come.  Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
this  is  a  favourite  picture,  and  any  attempt  to  correct  its  unfaith- 
ful colouring,  would  mark  a  man  at  once  as  a  partisan  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  and  an  advocate  of  superstition  and  religious  intol- 
erance. 

Historians  have  been  allowed  to  show  that  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Church  was  employed  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  found- 
ing a  mighty  empire — that  the  Reformation  sprung  out  of  the  jea- 
lousy of  two  monastic  orders,  and  was  eagerly  promoted  by  the 
nations  of  the  north,  with  the  hope  of  forming  a  religious  league 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  Spain — ^that  the  Church  of 
xSngland  owed  its  establishment  to  the  licentious  tyranny  of  Heiv- 
ry  VII I.,  and  Wolsey's  baffled  hopes  of  the  pontifical  chair — axid 
even  that  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  the  wars  with 
the  Huguenots,  originated  in  the  feuds  of  the  princely  houses  of 
Cond^  and  Guise.  But  any  inquiry  into  the  political  nature  of  the 
Holy  Office,  has  ever  been  regarded  by  Protestants  with  distrust 
and  hostility.  And  there  can  oe  no  doubt,  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  would  be  vain  to  dwell  upon  the  manifest  bearing  of  the 
facts  narrated  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Span- 
ish Tribunal. 

This  kind  of  feeling  is  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of  enlight- 
ened views.  The  past  is  the  only  legitimate  source  of  instruction, 
and  it  presents  important  lessons  with  regard  to  religion.  The  re- 
mains of  the  altars  of  the  Druids,  the  mignty  temples  of  Elora,  the 
idol  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  dismantled  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
proclaim  with  one  voice  that  Superstition  has  ever  held  an  iron 
sway  over  the  world.  But  it  appears  that  the  age  of  intellectual 
darkness  and  slavery  is  for  ever  gone.  Such  numstrous  inventions 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  our  own  enlightened  times.  The  pro* 
^ess  of  liberal  principles  has  overthrown  the  imaginary  distioc* 
tions  of  former  aays,  and  the  different  classes  of  men  are  naw  so 
generally  intermingled  with  each  other,  that  any  combijaatioB  of 
one  order  to  extend  its  power  and  influence,  would  necessarily  k^ 
fruitless,  and  indeed  almost  impossible.  The  clergy,  for  instancy 
are  no  longer  separated,  by  great  privileges  and  exclusive  inter- 
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ests,  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  are  brought  down  to  be 
jostled  in  all  the  temporal  concerns  of  society,  and  often  mingle 
in  the  bustle  of  life,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  their  cha- 
racter of  spiritual  teachers.  With  these  views,  however,  we  should 
expect  to  find  but  few  ecclesiastical  institutions  prominent  in  any 
of  the  reformed  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  least  of  all,  in  a^ 
country  like  our  own,  where  there  is  no  established  Church,  and 
where  the  unbounded  latitude  of  religious  opinion,  would  seem  ta 
lead  directly  to  general  scepticism  or  indifference. 

And  yet  the  extraordinary  number  of  sects  which  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States — ^thoir  strenuous  and  systematic  mea- 
sures for  the  propagation  of  their  various  tenets — ^their  extensive 
foundations  of  charity  and  education,  carefully  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  names — their  widely  opposing  principles  and  doc- 
trines— 'their  frequent  theological  disputes — ana  their  open  jealousy 
and  proscription  of  each  other,  all  tend  to  pfove,  that  the  inclina- 
tion-of  the  human  mind  to  dictate  and  tyrannize,  has  not  been 
diminished — that  although  the  exterior  of  things  may  be  totally 
changed,  the  heart  of  man  remains  the  same  through  the  course 
of  time. 

The  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  Faith  earnestly  enjoined  hisf 
disciples  to  love  one  another.  He  was  actuated  by  art  unceasing 
desire  to  promote  fraternal  peace  and  concord,  and  breathed  but 
one  spirit  of  charity  and  good  will  to  men.  He  blessed  the  merci* 
ful,  and  although  he  openly  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  refined 
vice  and  hypocrisy,  he  was  ever  gentle  and  compassionate  with 
the  humble  and  the  penitent  His  life  was  an  unvarying  exhibition 
of  meekness  and  benevolence,  and  all  of  his  precepts  were  illus- 
trated by  the  persuasive  beauty  of  his  example. 

It  could  scarce  have  been  foreseen,  that  fierce  contention,  and 
sanguinary  wars,  were  to  arise  out  of  a  system  so  pure  and  sim^ 
pie,  and  solely  designed  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  men  from  the  de- 
lusive pleasures  ot  earth  to  another  and  a  better  world.  The 
dreadful  wars  of  religion,  it  is  true,  are  at  an  end.  Troops  are  ncr 
longer  armed  and  led  out  to  fight,  in  order  to  maintain  disputed 
points  of  doctrine.  But  the  same  sectarian  hostility  and  distinc- 
tions continue  to  pervade  the  Christian  world,  and  they  are  deep- 
ened  and  widenea  by  the  revolution  of  every  age. 

The  political  questions  on  which  men  are  so  often  divided,  rouse 
their  worst  passions,  and  sunder  the  nearest  ties.  But  as  partite 
and  their  measures,  in  this  varying  world,  are  rapidly  changed, 
although  their  animosity  upon  many  occasions  may  be  violent,  it 
has  no  time  to  grow  to  settled  hatred.  Not  so  with  religious  ditf* 
sensions.  They  are  kept  up  from  generation  to  generation,  in  tb^ 
same  bitter  and  vindictive  spirit.  They  pervade  every  rank  and 
condition  of  society,  and  influence  even  the  minutest  transactions 
of  life.   Heresy  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer  a  crime,  nor  are  cc- 
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clesiastical  tribunals  now  armed  with  the  power  of  the  Inquisition^^ 
But  treachery  and  malice  have  still  an  efficient  weapon  in  the  re- 
ligious proscription  of  modem  times,  against  which  the  purest  vir- 
tue and  the  most  exemplary  piety  are  no  protection. 

Our  existence  is  too  brief,  and  its  joys  too  fleeting,  to  be  thu& 
embittered  by  fanaticism  and  h}Tpocrisy.  The  future  will  soon  be 
for  us  like  the  past — ^the  familiar  scenes  and  imi^es,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  have  dwelt,  are  rapidly  receding  from  us,  and  we 
are  sweeping  down  the  stream  oi  life  to  a  mighty  ocean,  covered 
with  the  mists  of  doubt  and  of  uncertainty.  In  these  passing  mo- 
ments, let  us  then  be  willing  to  obey  the  precepts  of  a  reugion 
which  inculcates  charity  and  peace;  nor  longer  maintain  the 
fierce  sectarian  conflict : — lest  in  the  eager  attempt  to  close  the 
portals  of  eternal  rest  upon  our  fellow  men,  we  should  haply  ex- 
clude ourselves  for  ever. 


Art.  Vni. — A  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies.  By  Thojias  Joseph 

Pettiorew,  F. K. S.  London:  1834. 

MAifKiifD  generally  regard  all  events  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
daily  experience  as  extraordinary,  and  are  ready  to  be  astonished 
when  they  hear  of  things  to  which  they  had  never  before  direct- 
ed their  attention,  or  wnich  they  had  not  suspected  could  exist. 
If  an  individual  belonging  to  this  class  of  intelligent  beings,  should 
stumble  upon  somethmg  new,  and  at  variance  with  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  and  pursuits,  he  may  perchance  pause  to  examine  it, 
and  for  a  little  while  bewilder  himself  with  conjectures,  and  if  his 
ideas  be  sufliciently  definite  to  form  a  description,  detail  an  ac- 
count of  his  curious  discovery  to  a  circle  oi  idle  listeners,  and 
here  the  matter  terminates.  To  some  extent  the  same  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  those  more  inquiring,  less  easily  satisfied  with  the 
outside  view  of  things,  and  better  accustomed  to  trace  eflects  to 
their  causes.  It  is  not,  however,  the  want  of  capacity,  which  alone 
prevents  investigation  in  this  class.  Prior  trains  of  thought  and 
analysis  may  already  occupy  their  attention,  and  circumscribe  the 
sphere  of  exertion.  But  even  with  the  intelligent  and  cultivated, 
the  impression  of  new,  and  previously  unknown  ideas,  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  effect  which  those  ideas  produce  upon  the  mass 
of  the  community.  The  reflective  powers  are  paralyzed,  and  for 
the  time  absorbed  in  the  forcible  occupation  of  the  senses,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  spell  of  astonishment  and  wonder  has  been  bro- 
ken by  familiar  observation,  that  reaction  is  brought  about,  the 
mind  resumes  its  dominion,  and  calmly  commences  to  em[4o]F 
itself  upon  the  subjects  which  had  entranced  it 
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The  monuments  and  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  first  instance 
create  feelings  of  bewilderment  and  awe.  They  strike  us  in  all 
their  majesty  and  grandeur,  and  it  is  long  before  sufficient  self- 
possession  can  be  commanded  to  approach  and  patiently  scruti- 
nize them.  The  first  effect  must  have  worn  off,  before  previously 
acquired  knowledge  and  information  can  be  exerted  in  any  sys- 
tematic effort  Otner  causes  also  are  in  operation,  to  impede  the 
successful  result  of  such  an  analysis.  We  find  it  can  be  accom- 
plished but  imperfectly ;  the  zeal  of  pursuit  diminishes ;  new  ob- 
jects present  tnemselves ;  these  are  likewise  skimmed  over,  and 
then  dismissed  for  others ;  a  record  is  made  in  the  mind  that  they 
exist ;  and  nothing  more.  £ven  if  there  should  be  an  efTort  to 
trace  their  origin,  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  desired,  or 
the  means  by  which  they  were  accomplished,  superstitious  im- 
pressions, credulous  beliefs,  and  vain  imaginings,  lead  us  to  won- 
der at  the  art,  but  to  pity  the  folly  which  instigated  it.  Should 
some  searching  spirit  commence  a  thorough  elucidation  of  the 
truth,  the  ultimate  limit  to  which  he  may  attain  must  long  remain 
a  boundary  for  those  who  follow,  and  centuries  may  roll  by  be- 
fore one  as  laborious  and  persevering  as  himself  shall  successfully 
pursue  the  same  investigation,  and  bring  to  light  more  deeply  bu- 
ried treasure.  This  is  the  history  of  all  attempts  to  extend  know- 
ledge ;  and  hence  the  little  progress  made  in  every  thing  useful  or 
important 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  by  common  consent  been  divid- 
ed into  ancient  and  modern,  and  without  inquiring  why  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  state  of  things  existing  at  these  vastly 
separated  periods  of  time,  it  is  universally  allowea  that  there  is  a 
difference.  The  facts  presented  every  day,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence and  condition  of  former  nations,  contribute  to  point  out 
and  establish  this  distinction ;  and,  by  comparison,  a  vast  dissimi- 
larity is  certainly  manifested.  But  can  this  be  extended  to  natu- 
ral and  physical  causes — and  to  the  laws  arising  from  those  cau- 
ses— which  exercise  an  agency  in  the  revolutions  of  our  globe? 
Matter  may  lose  its  form,  and  alter  its  combinations,  but  not  its 
nature.  Man  may  live  in  different  climates,  be  civilized  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  practise  various  manners,  customs,  and  arts ;  he  may 
speak  a  more  or  less  polished  language,  and  believe  in  a  more  or 
less  elaborate  philosophy  or  religion,  but  he  is  still  physically  man, 
as  he  ever  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be.  It  is  wrong  to  at- 
tribute peculiar  practical  knowledge  to  remote  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty, anv  further  than  that  which  arose  from  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  placed,  dissimilar  from  those  of  recent  times» 
The  light  of  modem  science,  improved  and  widely  diffused,  has 
done  much  to  show  that  the  occult  arts  and  lost  practices  may  be 
as  well  executed  at  the  present  day  as  at  former  periods.  For 
ages  no  attempt  at  imitation  was  inade,  either  in  consequence  of 
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«  difierent  direction  mven  to  the  flow  of  public  taste,  or  because 
H  cloud  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness  bung  over  the  world, 
imd  enveloped  its  whole  surface  in  obscurity.  But  the  delusion, 
founded  in  a  belief  of  impossibility,  so  enervating  ta  human  exer- 
tion, has  vanished.  Bv  many  successful  trials,  we  have  been  con- 
vinced, that  what  has  been  done,  may  again  be  accomplished,  and 
that  mystery  and  latent  causes  must  give  way  before  the  influence 
pf  popular  instruction,  and  practical  information. 

Egyptian  history,  as  pursued  at  the  present  day,  abounds  in 
relics  to  puzzle  the  laamed,  and  excite  emulation  among  the  in- 
quisitive and  curious.  And  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  numer- 
ous subjects  which  have  enticed  investigation,  is  the  wonderful 
preservation  of  the  human  body,  for  many  thousand  years,  in  a 
condition  almost  as  entire  as  when  the  vital  spark  was  liberated 
from  its  tenement 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  examination  of  these  remains,  and  has  ably  and  learnedly  pre- 
liented  to  us  the  result  of  his  rescarchps.  To  a  lover  of  such  stu- 
xlies,  his  book  is  highly  attractive,  whether  regarded  as  a  literary 
and  amusing  production,  or  as  the  record  of  natural  facts,  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  lead  to  many  accurate  conclusions  with  regard 
to  this  ancient  nation.  Taken  in  any  light  accordant  with  the 
tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  reader,  its  perusal  will  amply  repay 
him  for  the  time  that  may  be  spent  upon  it  The  claims  which 
Mr.  Pettigrew  can  set  up  for  public  favour,  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  The  acquaintance  of  Belzoni  first  directed  his  mind 
to  this  subject,  and  through  liis  instrumentality,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  witnessing  the  opening  of  three  mummies. 
These  did  not  satisfy  his  curiosity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  induced 
him  to  purchase  one  with  his  own  funds,  which  has  been  called 
the  GrsBco  Egyptian  Mummy,  and  which  was  examined  in  the 
presence  of  several  learned  and  distinguished  gentlemen.  By  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Saunders  and  Dr.  Lee,  two  subjects  procured  by 
them  were  also  submitted  to  him.  From  these  and  several  other 
opportunities  afforded  him  by  different  individuals,  our  author  ob- 
tained a  large  share  of  practical  knowledge,  as  to  the  manipula- 
tions necessary  in  preparing  the  bodies,  and  was  enabled  to  veri- 
fy or  refute  many  of  the  statements  previously  made  by  travellers. 
The  learning  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject  through  the  records 
of  numerous  authors,  was  not  of  small  amount,  and  in  this  also  he 
has  acquitted  himself  most  creditably.  With  regard  to  his  per^ 
sonal  investigations,  we  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  speak 
from  actual  experience: — the  arrival  of  several  mummies  in  this 
country  a  few  years  ago,  having  placed  at  the  disposal  of  scien- 
tific gentlemen  here,  the  means  of  carefully  examining  these  pre« 
parations.    The  result  in  a  great  measure  coincides  with  that  ob- 
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tained  in  England,  and  corroborates  the  details  presented  in  the 
account  of  our  author. 

The  practice  of  embalming  is  not  confined  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, for  many  other  nations  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thus  res- 
cuing from  decay  and  corruption,  the  ghastly  remains  of  inani- 
mate mortality.  And  it  is  found  even  at  this  late  period  of  time, 
that  the  practice  is  still  continued  in  some  of  the  eastern  countries. 
But  nowhere  did  it  attain  so  great  perfection,  or  so  systematically 
and  universally  prevail,  as  in  Egypt  Attempts  have  been  macie 
to  trace  its  origin  to  religious  belief  and  worship,  and  it  has  been 
connected  with  certain  opinions  as  to  man's  state  of  existence  in 
this  world  and  the  next  It  is  true,  that  the  Egyptians  gave  full 
credence  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  also  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis.  They  appear  to  have  cherished  great  vene- 
ration for  the  departed,  as  is  proved  by  the  erection  of  beautiful 
obelisks,  and  stupendous  pyramids  and  catacombs  to  receive  their 
slumbering  remains.  But  that  these  theological  and  philosophical 
views  were  the  chief  reasons  why  so  much  care  and  trouble  were 
exhibited  in  the  details  of  an  art  now  almost  unknown,  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul  was  believed 
by  nations  who  disposed  of  their  dead  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
the  peculiar  doctrine  of  transmigration  forms  a  prominent  part  of 
the  Brahminical  code  as  believed  by  the  Hindoos,  amon£  whom 
the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  or  throwing  them  into  me  Gan- 
ges, is  universally  prevalent  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  va- 
rious reasons  wnich  have  been  given  for  the  general  desire  to 
avoid  the  results  incident  to  the  natural  disintegration  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  evil  of  allowing  decay  to  proceed  openly,  and  of 
presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the  living  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  pro- 
gressing putrefaction,  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  call  early  for 
some  remedy,  and  that  which  was  adopted,  more  probably  arose 
from  habits,  local  facilities,  and  prejudices,  than  from  any  meta- 
physical belief  or  religious  doctrine. 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  human  body  was  disposed  of^ 
may- be  concisely  stated  as  follows:  Burial  was  practised  by  the 
moderns,  and  anciently  by  the  Jews.  Burnings  by  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Gauls,  and  others.  Embalming  was  regularly  practised 
by  the  Egyptians;  at  times  by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians,  Chinese, 
Arabians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  different  methods  of  embalm- 
ing of  these  last  mentioned  nations,  and  the  reasons  why  the  Egyp- 
tians have  been  more  successful  in  the  art,  will  be  fully  exanuned, 
when  we  come  to  the  immediate  subject  of  putrefaction. 

The  word  mummy  has  been  variously  derived.  Brochart,  Me- 
nage, Vossius,  and  others,  have  derived  it  from  the  Arabic  noiiii 
muniy  meaning  wax.  Avicenna  from  the  same.  Salmasius  fixMn 
amomum^  a  kind  of  perfuine.  Mumia  signifies  an  embalmed  body. 
In  Persian,  mdmiH  is  the  name  of  the  bitumen  or  pisasphaltus  fouoa 
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in  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  Egj^tians.  The  term  in  a  general 
sense  had  several  meanings;  sometimes  explained  to  indicate  the 
preserving  materials,  sometimes  parts  of  preserved  bodies,  and  at 
others  more  specifically  the  asphaltum  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  regions  contiguous  to  Egypt.  But  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term  now  simplv  means  an  animal  body  preserved,  what- 
ever process  it  may  have  undergone.  Its  derivation,  however, 
from  the  substance  which  was  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  art 
of  embalming,  is  curious  and  important 

Mummies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  artificial  and  the 
natural,  and  as  one  will  perform  an  important  part  in  elucidating 
the  account  of  the  other,  it  will  be  well  to  adhere  closely  to  this 
division.  There  is  no  necessity  of  presenting  a  minute  definition 
of  what  is  meant  bv  either  class;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  state  that  all  bodies  previously  prepared  by  art,  and  pro- 
perly disposed  with  the  design  of  preservation,  belong  to  the  former, 
and  such  as  have  been  accidentally  retained  in  their  perfect  state 
by  physical  causes,  are  included  in  the  latter. 

The  art  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  from  de- 
cay, and  of  placing  them  in  such  a  condition,  with  regard  to  ex- 
terior circumstances,  that  they  will  resist  its  progress  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  is  accomplished  by  different  methods,  and 
by  the  use  of  numerous  medicaments.  And  although  at  first  it 
may  appear  that  as  the  means  are  so  varied,  their  modes  of  ope- 
ration must  be  equally  various,  yet  upon  strict  examination,  it  will 
be  found  that  their  antiseptic  power  is  dependant  upon  the  same 
general  principles.  We  shall  now  commence  the  specific  account 
of  embalming,  by  following  the  elaborate  history  of  the  process 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pettigrew. 

Many  names  have  been  adapted  to  express  the  art  and  its  ef* 
fects;  such  as  balsamatio,  mumisatio,  caromomia,  &c.  The  modern 
Egyptians  are  unacquainted  with  the  art,  and  hence  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  consulting  the  accounts  of  the  older  writers,  im- 
perfect and  scanty  as  they  arc.  Yet  so  far  as  their  records  ex- 
tend, it  is  most  probable,  from  the  corroborating  researches  of 
later  times,  that  their  narrative  is  substantiallv  correct  Herodotus 
is  the  first  writer  who  professedly  mentions  this  subject,  and  the 
imperfect  notice  which  he  gives  of  it,  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  must  have  been  regarded  with 
more  or  less  distrust  by  those  practising  the  art,  and  his  means  of 
information  proportionably  diminished.  The  several  methods  of 
embalming  were  adapted  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  and  it  was  therefore  more  or  less  com- 
pletely effected.  The  price  agreed  upon  regulated  the  kind  of  arti- 
cles employed,  and  the  care  oestowed  upon  the  operation.  This 
being  settled,  the  work  was  commenced,  and  if  performed  in  the 
most  expensive  way,  the  following  are  the  details. 
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•  The  brain  was  removed  by  perforating  the  cranium  through  the 
nostrils,  and  then  scooping  it  out.  With  a  sharp  stone,  an  incision 
was  afterwards  made  in  the  flank,  the  viscera  were  removed 
through  the  opening,  and  the  cavities,  thus  emptied,  washed  with 
palm  wine,  and  filled  with  aromatics.  This  being  done,  the  prcM 
paration  was  steeped  for  seventy  days  in  a  solution  of  natron.  It 
was  then  removed  from  the  solution,  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  be- 
smeared with  gum. 

A  second  method  was  to  fill  the  abdominal  viscera  with  the  oil 
of  cedar,  and  then  immerse  the  body  in  the  solution  of  natron. 
And  the  least  expensive  method  of  all,  was  the  simple  immersion 
in  the  solution,  after  having  employed  internally  a  preparation 
called  smymsea. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  four  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
Herodotus,  mentions,  that  all  the  viscera  were  removed  except 
the  heart  and  kidneys;  he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  the  natron. 

The  workmen  employed  made  it  their  particular  business,  and 
most  probably  pursued  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  From  the  ac- 
counts, it  could  not  have  been  very  honourable,  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  performed  the  incisions,  it  was  an  aflfair  of  personal 
risk,  as  he  had  immediatelv  to  fly  from  the  affected  indignation  of 
those  who  were  present  There  existed  a  division  of  labour,  each 
part  being  performed  by  diflferent  persons,^  called  by .  diflferent 
names.  Parischites,  the  cutters;  TarichetUa^  the  embalmers; 
Cholchytoiy  the  swathers. 

We  have  now  proceeded  sufficiently  in  the  examination  of  the 
means  detailed  by  older  writers  to  effect  the  preservation  of  mum- 
mies, and  our  attention  must  next  be  directed  to  an  examination 
of  the  substances  employed,  and  the  manner  of  employing  them. 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  reason  why  the  ancient  preparations 
of  human  bodies,  have  so  long  resisted  decay,  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  that  all  investigation  of  the  subject  has  ended  in  mere 
conjecture  and  hypothesis.  The  preservative  principle  inherent  in 
substances  applied  for  the  purpose,  has  been  regarded  as  specific; 
and  the  combination  of  causes  acting  in  accordance  with  the  known 
and  settled  laws  of  physical  nature,  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
overlooked.  Mr.  Pettigrew  remarks,  that  "  one  cannot  but  express 
regret  that  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge  is  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  capable  of  detecting  the  precise  nature  of 
the  substances,  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  kind,  that  have  been  used  in 
this  ancient  operation."  But  here,  in  joining  with  him  in  the  wish 
that  a  more  detailed  account  had  been  handed  down,  and  that  it 
more  particular  statement  had  been  entered  into  with  regard  to 
the  minor  steps  in  the  operation,  we  must  still  assume  that  suffi- 
cient is  known  from  what  has  been  written,  and  from  the  a|^ca- 
tion  of  chemical  and  physical  laws,  to  dissipate  the  veil  of  mystery 
and  wonder  which  hangs  around  the  subject,  and  to  convince  us 
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that  the  art  is  by  no  means  dependant  upon  a  species  of  knowledge 
now  lost  to  the  world.  The  rule  universally  adopted  in  philoso- 
phizing, is  simple  and  of  easy  application,  and  in  no  instance  more 
suitable  than  the  present  "When  known  causes  are  determined 
equal  to  the  production  of  an  effect,  we  need  seek  no  further  for 
otners."  With  regard  to  substances  not  to  be  detected  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  analysis,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  immaterial  whether 
they  are  brought  to  light  or  not  It  is  probable  that  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  their  effects  were  but  temporary,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  they  were  so  entirely  dissipated  as  to  become  inert  It 
is  of  more  importance  to  examine  those  which  are  known,  and 
whose  mode  of  action  is  clear  and  well  understood. 

The  first  of  these  is  bitumen.  This  substance  is  of  various  kinds^ 
and  known  by  several  names,  as  asphaltum,  pisasphaltum,  bitumen 
Judaicum,  or  Jews  pitch.  Petroleum  is  the  generic  name  of  the 
material  from  which  the  preparations  of  variable  consistency  in- 
dicated above,  are  obtained.  Petroleum  means  properly  rock  oih 
It  issues  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied.  Its  origin  is  probably  vegetable.  This 
is  the  substance  alluded  to  by  Abd'  AUatif,  an  Arabian  physician 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  states  that  it "  flows 
down  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  mixing  with  the  waters 
that  carry  it  down,  coagulates  like  mineral  pitch,  and  exhales  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  white  pitch  and  bitumen."  He  calls  it 
mummy.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Persia, 
Africa,  and  Italy,  besides  many  other  places.  The  account  of  Sir 
William  Ouseley  is  interesting.  He  visited  the  Mummy  Mountain 
in  the  territory  of  Daratgerd  in  Persia.  He  fancied  that  it  pre- 
sented a  darker  appearanoe  than  the  mountains  adjacent  to  it  He 
says  that  "  the  mummy  is  a  blackish  bituminous  matter  which 
oozes  from  the  rock,  and  is  considered  by  the  Persians  as  far  more 

Erecious  than  gold,  for  it  heals  cuts  and  bruises."  It  appears  to 
ave  been  much  more  plentiful  formerly  than  at  present  It  is  of 
a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  exhales  a  peculiar  odour,  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  may  be  rendered  more  solid  and  concrete  by  the 
removal  of  its  volatile  parts  by  distillation,  or  the  application  of 
heat  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  spirits  of  wine,  but  miscible  with 
rectified  essential  oils.  Upon  the  solid  substances  of  this  nature, 
obtained  from  a  specimen  of  mummy,  M.  Rouelle  performed  seve- 
ral experiments.  By  distillation  there  was  attained  a  thick  oB, 
haying  the  smell  of  amber,  and  a  product  essentially  resinous. 
This  latter  in  his  opinion  was  identical  with  the  Jews  pitch  as  de- 
scribed by  Dioscorides.  The  bitumen  Judaicum,  called  also  as- 
phaltum from  the  name  of  the  lake  whence  derived,  is  a  solid,  firi- 
able  substance,  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  brilliant  in  its  fracture^ 
mixl  giving  out  a  bituminous  odour.  It  has  been  named  funeral 
gmn  and  gum  of  mummies^  firom  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  mum* 
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mies.  Pisasphakum  is  a  compound  of  asphaltum  and  black  pitcL 
From  M.  Rouelle's  analysis,  it  results  that  there  were  three  mode9 
of  embalming  with  bitumen.  1st,  With  asphaltum.  2d,  Asphaltum 
combined  with  cedar  oiL  dd,  Asphaltum  with  resinous  and  aro- 
matic matters. 

Cedar  ail  This  preparation  was  aromatic,  penetrating,  more 
or  less  imbued  with  the  preservative  principle  of  turpentine,  and 
used  in  the  most  expensive  preparations. 

Palm  wine  possessed  less  of  the  conservative  power  than  cedar 
oil,  and  was  only  used  as  a  purifier  of  the  emptied  cavities.  It  had 
some  degree  of  astringent  effect 

JSTatraru  This  is  a  well  known  saline  compound,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  extensivelv  used.  The  antiseptic  characters  of  this  salt^ 
when  properly  applied,  are  well  calculated  to  withstand  putrefac- 
tion for  a  long  time.  The  solution  contained  probably  either  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda,  procured  from  the  na- 
tron lakes  of  Upper  Egypt,  or  trona*  from  Fezzan^  Professor 
Blumenbach  obtained  from  some  crystals  found  in  a  mummy,  a 
true  soda. 

"  The  natrum  or  nitrum  of  the  Egyptians  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing,  scouring,  and  bleaching  their  stuffs  and  linen, 
and  it  was  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  must  have 
been  a  fixed  alkali.''  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  was  not  nitre,  and  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Ure,  who  obtained  from  the  Graeco  rlgyptian  mummy, 
salts  of  soda,  but  not  of  potassa. 

The  immersion  in  the  solution  was  but  one  step  in  the  operation, 
and  perhaps  was  merely  intended  to  procrastinate  the  final  disposal 
in  the  cemetery.  The  large  amount  of  moisture  imbibed  by  im- 
mersion, had  afterwards  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  embalming  process,  leaving  the  dry  alkaline  mat- 
ter deeply  fixed  in  the  interstices  of  the  parts. 

Spices  were  abundantly  consumed  in  the  most  expensive  method 
of  embalming;  not  on  account  of  their  antiseptic  properties,  but 
most  likely  as  perfumes.  Cassia,  saffron,  aloes,  and  sandal  wood, 
are  mentioned  by  all  writers;  the  finely  pulverized  particles  of 
which  substances  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  dust  accumulated 
around  the  bodies,  in  the  places  appropriated  to  their  reception. 
Mr.  Madden  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this  impalpable 
production  of  injured  preparations.  His  throat  was  frequently  ex- 
coriated by  it,  and  this  he  thought  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
component  parts  of  the  balsam  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
mummies;  which  he  conjectured  essentially  to  consist  of  powdered 
colocynth,  commonly  called  bitter  apple.    Upon  comparing  the 

*  Trona  ii  the  name  of  another  salt  of  soda,  called  by  chemists  a  seaqnicarbanate 
of  soda. 
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dust  with  the  article  itself,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion.  Its 
acrid  nature  well  qualifies  it  for  destroying  vermin,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  much  used  in  Upper  Egypt  for  this  purpose. 

Vegetable  balm  or  balsam^  tne  exudation  and  concretion  of  the 
juices  of  several  trees,  was  also  in  use.  This  most  probably  be- 
longed to  the  ffum-resins,  which,  combined  with  asphaltum,  would 
freatly  contribute  to  the  end  desired.  Penicher  describes  four 
inds;  that  of  India,  of  Syria,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Mecca.  It  wa» 
aromatic,  abounding  in  volatile  oils — colour  white,  approaching  to 

5rellow — taste  astrivgent  and  sharp.    Its  odour  and  fluidity  were 
ost  by  keeping  it 

The  application  of  these  substances  to  the  art  of  embalming,  i» 
well  ascertained.  It  is  proved  by  the  united  testimony  of  those 
who  wrote  at  the  time,  or  soon  after  the  art  was  in  practice,  and 
is  corroborated  by  the  modern  investigations  of  the  subject  Other 
nations  employed  materials  of  a  character  similar  to  these,  which 
we  shall  briefly  enumerate.  The  instances  of  preservation  among 
them  are  scarce,  because  the  art  was  not  practised  in  compliance 
with  a  regular  and  settled  custom. 

The  Jews  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  aloes.  If  embalming 
meKns  jjtted  for  preservation,  this  is  a  wrong  method  of  expressing 
the  Jewish  practice.  The  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  covered 
their  dead  with  wax  and  honey,  and  in  this  way  preserved  them. 
The  Chinese  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  for  three  or  four 
years  in  the  house,  as  a  token  of  their  devoted  love  and  attach- 
ment They,  how^ever,  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  embalm,  as  the  cof- 
fin is  first  sealed  up,  and  made  air  tight,  and  then  carefully  kept 
in  a  retired  place.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  correct  method 
of  embalming,  was  made  by  the  Ethiopians.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  desiccated  the  bodies  of  tlieir  dead,  and  after  some  pro- 
cess, the  precise  nature  of  which  he  does  not  describe,  covered 
them  with  plaster,  and  painted  them,  imitating  life  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Occasional  accounts  are  met  wdth  in  history,  of  attempts 
to  preserve  for  a  time  the  bodies  of  celebrated  individuals.  Some- 
of  these  our  author  has  noticed — thus  Josephus  states  that  the 
Jewish  king  Aristobulus,  whom  Pompey's  partisans  destroyed  by 
poison,  lay  buried  in  honey  until  Anthony  sent  him  to  the  royal 
cemetery  in  Juda?a.  Alexander  the  Great  was  rubbed  and  pre- 
served with  honey.  King  Agesilaus  was  enveloped  in  wax,  and 
then  conveyed  to  Lacedaemon. 

Having  now  gone  somewhat  minutely  through  the  examination 
of  the  substances  recorded  as  having  been  anciently  used  in  the 
art  of  embalming,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  investigations  of 
travellers  and  scientific  men,  w  ith  regard  to  the  actual  condition 
of  mummies,  as  they  are  at  present  found  and  removed  from  their 
long  resting  places.  In  the  comparison  instituted  between  former 
accounts,  and  those  recently  laid  before  the  public,  we  shall  take 
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in>  the  order  <sf  detail  previously  exhibited,  since  it  will  greatly  fa- 
cditate  us  in  the  conclusions  to  \»  deduced  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented. 

The  first  step  to  be  examinedy  is  the  removal  of  the  brain  through 
the  nostrils.  Many  have  conceived  it  impossible  to  excavate  so 
large  a  cavity  as  the  cranium,  through  tte  narrow  and  intricate 
channel  of  the  nasal  fossa;  and  this  want  of  credence  is  strength- 
ened hv  considerations  founded  on  the  structure,  attachments,  and 
appenaages  of  the  brain  itself.  Theoretical  suppositions  must  yiaid 
however  to  demonstrable  facts,  and  as  this  opevntion  is  proved  bv 
the  inspection  of  numerous  skulls,  it  can  no  loi^ger  be  doubted. 
Mr.  Pettigrow  states,  that  not  only  had  the  brain  been  removed 
entirelv  from  the  head  of  the  mummy  which  he  opened,  a^  wfaidi 
he  calkd  the  Grseco  Egyptian  mummy,  but  also  the  whole  of  the 
membranes  had  been  dragged  through  the  nostrils  without  debc- 
ing  them,  disturbing  the  septum  of  the  nose,  or  disfiguring  that 
or^an  in  any  manner  whatever.  In  this  instance  the  sktu  was 
quite  emptv;  it  contained  but  a  few  insects,  and  the  pupas  of  others. 
Mr.  Saunders's  mummy,  and  three  others  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Mountnorris,  prosented  the  same  fact  Mr.  Lancret  says,  that  he 
found  the  nose  entiro,  notwithstanding  the  extraction  of  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils.  Mr.  Rouyer  has  made  the  same  romark,  but 
observes  that  several  had  the  nose  broken,  and  in  some  it  was  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

In  Dr.  Granville's  mummy,  the  brain  and  part  of  the  membranes 
wero  extracted  through  the  nostrils.  In  manv  cases,  however,  the 
brain  was  not  removed  at  all,  and  yet  the  body  was  very  careftdly 
and  perfectly  preserved.  This  was  the  case  in  Dr.  Lee's  mummv; 
it  had  sunk  down  into  a  cakelike  mass,  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
crucial  ridge  on  tt^  internal  part  of  the  back  of  the  skull,  showing 
that  the  bray  had  been  jdaced  in  a  horizontal  posturo  B&er  bdqg 
embalmed. .  Another  h^  from  Thebes,  exhibited  the  same  ra- 
pearance,  and  the  nostrils  wero  plugged  with  cotton  cloth.  Mr. 
Kouelle  states^  **  that  in  the  head  of  a  mummy  sent  to  the  Count 
de  Caylus,  he  perceived  a  hole  in  the  cranium,  made  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  nostrils,  and  that  the  end  of  the  orbit  on  the  ridit 
side  was  actually  open.  Through  these  apertures,  the  brain  doiM- 
less  had  been  extracted,  and  the  cavity  was,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, filled  up  with  bituminous  and  resinous  matter.**  The  same 
condition  was  tound  in  the  mummies  of  Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Mead,  and 
Mr.  Davidson.  In  this  last,  the  nostrils  and  part  of  the  cr^mum 
were  filled  with  twisted  ck>th,  which  was  drawn  out  to  the  extant 
of  nine  yards.  Mr.  Madden  gives  an  account  of  a  head  examined 
by  him ;  it  was  stufied  with  fine  linen,  which  must  have  been  te- 
troduced  through  the  nostrils.  The  head  of  the  mummy  opened 
at  Leeds,  was  found  to  be  rather  more  than  half  filled  with  qpioes, 
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in  a  state  of  coarse  powder,  amongst  which  were  a  few  lumps  of 
resinous  matter,  particularly  about  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Next  in  order  of  succession  is  the  incision  in  the  flank,  for  the 
removal  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  some  instances  they  were 
not  replaced,  in  others,  remains  of  them  have  been  found.  In  Dr. 
Lee's  mummy,  the  viscera  were  discovered  thrown  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  in  mass,  mixed  with  powdered  aromatics.  Belzoni 
remarks  that  the  entrails  of  mummies  are  often  bound  in  linen  and 
asphaltum.  In  Mr.  Davidson's  preparation,  they  were  arranged 
somewhat  differently;  for  after  tneir  removal  they  were  rolled  up 
in  four  distinct  portions,  enclosed  in  cotton  bandages,  and  then  re- 
placed in  the  body.  The  cut  surfaces  of  this  incision,  in  all  the 
subjects  inspected  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  were  merely  brought  together, 
without  being  sewed.  In  the  Leeds  mummy,  the  contents  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  were  removed  entirely,  with  the  exception  of 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  heart,  which  had  been  embalmed, 
wrapped  in  fine  cloth,  and  replaced.  In  the  Grseco  Egyptian 
mummy,  the  cavity  was  quite  empty.  The  heart  was  found  be- 
tween the  thighs,  without  bandages,  or  protectionof  any  kind;  its 
muscular  structure  was  made  out  by  maceration.  In  this  speci- 
men, some  portions  of  membrane,  a  part  of  the  wind  pipe,  and  of 
the  blood  vessels,  were  obtained.  The  extremities  of  tlie  latter 
evinced  the  use  of  a  cutting  instrument  When  soaked,  they  im- 
mediately began  to  putrefy,  and  could  only  be  preserved  in  spirits. 
This  ventral  incision  was  not  practised  in  all  cases,  nor  was  it  ne- 
cessarily a  part  of  the  most  expensive  process  detailed  by  Hero- 
dotus, the  amount  of  cost  being  regulated  by  the  number  of  rare 
articles  made  use  of.  Passalacqua  informs  us,  that  mummies,  very 
richly  furnished,  and  prepared  in  the  most  costly  manner,  have 
been  found  without  the  ventral  incision. 

Nor  was  the  abdomen  always  filled  with  aromatics;  for  in  the 
mummy  of  a  child  belonging  to  this  last  named  traveller,  it  jvas 
entirely  empty.  In  Dr.  Granville's  preparation,  no  ventral  incision 
had  been  practised,  nor  had  the  viscera  been  displaced;  for  upon 
removing  the  integuments  of  the  belly>  the  stomach  was  found  ad* 
hering  to  the  diaphragm,  the  spleen  much  reduced  and  flattened, 
&c.  The  contents  of  the  chest  were  entire,  and  those  of  the  pel- 
vis in  siiu^ 

We  are  told  that  afler  the  introduction  of  spices,  the  body  wag 
immersed  seventy  days  in  a  solution  of  natron.  The  time  specified 
was  pufficient  to  obtain  all  the  effects  which  may  be  derived  from 
this  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  would  then  have  been  satu- 
rated  with  the  alkaline  substances,  and  all  the  changes  incident  to 
such  treatment  fully  completed  The  animal  fibres  would  be  con- 
tracted and  hardened,  while  the  fatty  parts  would  assume  a  soap> 
like  consistency.  The  cuticle  may  have  been  removed,  as  our 
author  suspects,  but  the  nails  were  retained  unaflected.    In  '  * 
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Graco  Egyptian  subject,  two  of  the  nails  were  fastened  by  threadic^ 
If  the  cuticle  were  removed  intentionally,  it  must  first  have  been 
loosened  by  maceration  and  the  action  of  a  chemical  solution. 

But  the  most  important  conclusion  drawn  from  the  inspection 
of  all  the  preparations  examined,  is  the  certainty  of  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  as  a  part  of  the  embalming  process.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  account  for  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  re^ 
mains  now  brought  to  light  It  is  not  nientioned  b^  Herodotus 
as  a  step  in  the  practice  of  the  art  among  the  Egyptians ;  but  a0 
the  narration  of  that  venerable  author  is  evidently  scanty  and  de»- 
fective,  and  as  he  particularly  notices  the  method  of  drying  among 
the  Ethiopians,  wno  were  a  nation  contiguous  to  the  Egyptians^ 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  omission  was  not  owin^  to  ignorance; 
The  perfectly  contracted  and  shriveled  condition  ofthe  mummies^ 
the  collection  of  resinous  matter  in  layers,  flattened  upon  the  sur- 
face, shining  with  glossy  smoothness,  and  assuming  a  form  and 
location  impressed  upon  them  by  the  position  of  the  body ;  the 
complete  saturation  of  all  the  parts,  even  to  the  interior  structure 
ofthe  bones,  with  bitumen;  the  dry,  brittle  state  ofthe  ligaments^ 
which  when  the  bandages  are  removed,  allow  of  disarticulation 
of  the  joints ;  the  entire  amalgamation  of  all  the  enveloping  mate- 
rials ;  and  the  partially  charred  condition  of  those  portions  which 
served  as  points  cTappui  while  the  body  was  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess, all  indicate  incontestibly  the  action  of  a  high  degree  of  ca- 
lorific influence.  The  bones  are  imbued  so  thoroughly  with  the 
resinous  substances,  and  become  so  brittle,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  perforate  them  with  the  ordinary  piercing  instruments ; 
and  fracture  so  often  is  the  result  of  the  attempt,  that  where  it  is 
necessary  to  drill  holes  in  them,  a  hot  iron  must  always  be  employ- 
ed. All  parts  of  the  body  aflford  a  good  substitute  for  fuel ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Arabs  make  use  of  the  mummies  carried 
oflf  from  the  catacombs  to  boil  their  camp  kettles.  "  The  heat 
would  essentially  destroy  all  insects,  and  remove  all  fatty  matters, 
so  powerful  in  promoting  putrefaction."  Mr.  Rouyer  expresses 
his  belief  in  this  opinion,  in  the  following  sentence :  "  Cette  op^ 
ration  dont  aucun  historien  n'a  parle,  ^tait  sans  doute  la  princi- 
pale  et  la  plus  importante  do  rembaumement." 

But  if  it  be  fully  admitted  that  baking  was  a  part  of  the  process 
of  embalming,  and  that  thorough  desiccation  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  recourse  to  this  means,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
advantage  gained  by  rendering  the  body  completely  devoid  of 
moisture,  could  not  he  well  maintained  without  tne  application  of 
perfectly  tight  and  impenetrable  envelopes;  and  hence  the  advai^ 
tage  of  bandaging.  The  application  of  bandages,  however,  was 
not  universally  practised,  as  some  bodies  were  met  with  by  Denon 
and  Belzoni,  without  them.  The  stuflfs  employed  were  cotton  or 
linen,  wool  being  rejected,  and  great  care  and  neatness  are  exhi- 
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bited  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  aj^CecL  The  form  of  the 
bandages  was  various,  and  suited  to  the  shape  of  the  parts.  Strips, 
compresses,  and  rollers,  affording  the  greatest  mechanical  advan- 
tage, appear  to  have  been  preferred,  and  were  put  on  with  so  much 
precision,  as  not  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  person,  or  allow 
the  admission  of  the  least  air.  The  thickness  of  the  bandages 
varied  according  to  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  their  fabrication, 
and  their  length  and  reduplication  were  not  the  same  in  all  in- 
stances. The  following  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  method  of 
application : — ^**  An  exterior  envelope  encloses  the  whole  person. 
Immediately  beneath  the  envelope,  long  and  broad  bandages  are 
found  to  proceed,  somewhat  in  the  figure  of  8,  from  tte  head 
to  the  feet   Of  these  there  are  several  folds,  and  then  a  more  re- 

gular  application  of  the  roller  is  observable  around  the  body  and 
mbs  in  a  spiral  manner.  Compresses,  at  the  sides  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  extend  the  length  of  two  feet  or  more,  to  admit  of  the  firm 
and  steady  application  of  the  rollers,  which  now  become  of  finer 
texture,  and  some  of  which  are  continuous  for  four,  five,  or  even 
six  yards  together.  After  these  succeeds  a  coarser  kind,  and  the 
cloth  increases  in  looseness  of  texture,  until  the  bandage  comes  in 
contact  with  the  body.  Compresses  will  now  be  found  between 
the  thighs  and  legs,  where  papyri  and  other  substances  are  met 
with."  In  Mr.  Pettigrew's  mummy,  an  idol  was  found  between  the 
legs  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  although  the  body  had  undergone 
no  change.  The  bandages  are  frequently  so  condensed  by  the 
application  of  the  bituminous  matter,  that  they  cannot  be  separat- 
ed, and  in  many  instances  must  be  removed  with  the  hammer  and 
chisel.  The  same  mode  of  bandaging  was  not  always  employed. 
It  varied  among  the  different  classes  of  society,  that  of  the  priests 
being  the  most  ornamental  and  complete. 

From  the  thorough  saturation  of  the  bandars,  and  their  close 
agglutination,  they  must  have  been  dipped  in  heated  bitumen  be- 
fore they  were  applied.  The  drying  process,  and  bandaging,  it 
is  presumable,  were  also  accomplished  at  the  same  time,  since  the 
impress  of  the  rollers  is  plainly  perceptible  upon  the  limbs.  And 
perhaps  heat  was  continued  after  the  complete  investment;  thereby 
forming,  when  the  substances  had  cooled,  an  impenetrable  case. 
Resinous  substances,  apparently  at  one  time  rendered  fluid  by 
heat,  are  abundantly  found  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  be- 
fore stated.  The  cutis,  when  uncovered,  is  of  the  consistency  of 
leather,  resembling  tanned  hide  in  every  particular.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  astringent  quality  of  some  of  the  artictes 
used  in  the  operation. 

The  feet  and  arms  are  sometimes  noticed  separately  bandaged, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands,  have  depressions 
in  them,  made  by  the  close  apposition  of  bulbous  roots.  In  a  mum- 
my belonging  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  feet  had  been  broken  off 
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from  the  legs,  but  they  constituted  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole.  On  cutting  into  the  bandages  of  the  sole  of  the  left  foot, 
they  were  found  to  enclose  a  bulbous  root  The  appearance  of 
this  root  was  very  fresh,  and  part  of  the  thin  shining  skin  came 
off  with  a  flake  of  the  dry  filleting  with  which  it  had  been  bound 
down.  It  seemed  to  have  been  in  contact  with  the  flesh.  This 
account  is  given  by  Dr.  Grew,  and  he  remarks,  that  the  whole 
preparation  had  the  appearance  of  one  uniform  mass  of  pitch. 

A  mummy  examined  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1833,  was  a  female.    The  arms  were  bound  to 
the  sides  of  the  body,  and  compressed  so  tightly  as  to  fracture 
the  bones  on  one  side.   Many  of  the  investini'  bandages  had  been 
removed,  perhaps  when  the  body  was  taken  irom  its  sarcophagus. 
The  bandages  on  the  arms  and  legs  were  of  coarse  and  fine  fabri- 
cation, and  composed  both  of  cotton  and  linen.    Large  masses  of 
bituminous  substance  were  found  between  the  folds  of  the  rollers, 
and  also  between  the  rollers  and  the  skin,  adhering  closely  to  the 
latter.  On  removing  the  bandages  from  the  hands,  an  excavation 
was  found  in  the  palm,  containing  a  substance  in  a  pulverized 
state,  probably  the  oulbous  root  mentioned  in  the  instances  cited 
before.    The  same  was  observed  in  the  soles  of  the  feet    Every 
finger  and  toe  had  been  wrapped  separately  before  being  included 
in  the  general  investure.    The  nails  upon  the  hands  and  feet  were 
in  their  position,  and  coloured  brown.    The  abdomen  and  thorax 
were  natural  in  appearance,  their  rotundity  being  preserved.  The 
mammary  glands  had  been  compressed  towards  the  sides ;  they 
were  of  small  size,  and  retained  their  shape  to  some  extent ;  tte 
nipples  were  distinct     In  the  left  flank  was  found  the  incision 
through  which  the  viscera  had  been  removed.  It  was  three  inches 
in  length,  and  opened  into  the  abdomen.    No  marks  of  sewing 
were  evident    The  pelvis  was  filled  with  bituminous  substance, 
which  when  heated  nad  been  poured  into  it    The  skin  of  the 
thorax  was  converted  into  a  dry  substance,  resembling  old  worn 
leather  in  appearance,  and  was  detached  from  the  bones  beneath* 
A  direct  communication  existed  between  the  thorax  and  the  abdo- 
men, no  trace  of  the  diaphragm  being  left.    These  cavities  con* 
tained  cakes  of  bitumen  and  dust ;  particularly  in  the  depressions 
on  the  sides  of  the  spine,  where  the  former  had  settled.    Nothino: 
like  the  proper  viscera  could  be  discovered,  except  a  roundeid 
mass  in  tne  pelvis,  which  resembled  the  uterus,  wrapped  in  cloth 
and  bitumen.    On  examining  diflferent  parts  of  the  body,  it  was 
not  diflicult  to  distinguish  the  skin  from  the  subjacent  muscles, 
which  were  separated  by  cellular  tissue.   Even  the  several  layers 
of  the  skin  could  be  made  out  in  many  places.    When  immersed 
in  water,  the  animal  matter  increased  in  bulk,  became  soft,  and 
the  muscles  were  restored  to  their  fibrous  conditioa  The  tsndoiis 
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were  distinct  at  several  points ;  the  ligaments  were  very  fragile, 
as  were  also  the  bones. 

The  head  of  the  mummy  was  detached,  probably  accidentally. 
The  interior  of  the  cranium  had  been  opened  through  the  nostrils, 
and  there  was  an  opening  behind,  through  the  foramen  magnum^ 
which  the  examiners  believed  had  also  been  used  in  removing  the 
brain.  The  bones  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  were  completely 
deprived  of  their  natural  coverings;  they  presented  a  deep  black, 
shining,  carbonaceous  aspect  The  integuments  were  found  sound 
in  all  the  other  portions  of  the  head,  with  marks  impressed  upon 
them  by  the  bandages.  The  hair  had  been  cut  off  close,  with  the 
exception  of  one  lock  behind,  and  the  ears  were  filled  with  bitu- 
men. 

Position  seemed  of  consequence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  body,  although  some  discrepancy  in  the 
narrations  of  travellers  is  manifest  The  body  is  always  extended, 
and  the  head  erect  The  legs  are  invariably  placed  at  their  full 
length,  and  brought  close  together.  The  arms  are  found,  either 
l}ring  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  the  palms  of  the  hands  in  con- 
tact with  tlie  thighs,  or  placed  upon  the  pelvis,  or  brought  forward 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  or  else  they  are  laid  across  the  breast; 
or  in  some  rare  instances  one  arm  is  extended  along  the  side  of 
the  bodv,  whilst  the  other  is  carried  across  the  sternum.  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew  states  his  belief,  that  these  postures  were  indiscriminately 
employed,  for  they  were  to  be  found  in  adult  males  and  females, 
and  in  children.  Passalacqua  says  that  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  arms  are  crossed  are  mose  of  females ;  and 
M.  Jomard,  who  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities,  maintains  the 
reverse  of  this  assertion.  Dr.  Granville's  female  mummy  had  the 
arms  crossed.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  female  mummies 
described  bv  Gryphius  and  Hertzog.  Mons.  Villoteau,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  French  Commission  in  Egypt,  and  who  has  com- 
municated to  M.  de  Lacy  an  account  of  the  observations  he  made 
during  his  stay  in  that  country,  states  among  other  things,  that  in 
a  female  mummy  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  in  which  he 
observed  that  the  hair  was  of  extraordinary  length,  the  arms  were 
extended  along  the  sides, — whereas  in  a  male  mummy,  they  were 
crossed ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  had  observed  this  to  tie  constantly 
the  case  in  male  and  female  mummies.  Passalacqua  had  the 
mummy  of  a  boy  with  the  arms  crossed.  Denon  hsid  the  mum- 
my of  a  female,  in  which  one  hand  was  inclined  to  the  pelvis, 
and  the  other  carried  to  the  throat,  in  the  position  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici.  M.  de  Verneuil  has  suggested,  that  women  of  a  cer- 
tain age  had  the  arms  crossed,  but  mat  virgins  and  younger  fe- 
males nad  them  extended.  In  the  American  mummies,  a  female 
child  had  them  extended,  an  adult  female  had  them  inclined  to  the 
pelvis,  and  in  a  male  they  were  crossed  upon  the  chest     These 
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instances  do  certainly  give  some  plausibility  to  M .  de  Verneuil's 
supposition ;  but  then  again,  we  have  the  record  of  M .  Caillardy 
wno  possessed  a  male  mummy  with  the  arms  extended.  From 
a  summary  of  these  facts,  we  can  come  to  no  fixed  conclusion 
upon  the  subject,  and  must  remain  doubtful  whether  any  position 
was  indicative  of  sex. 

When  all  these  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  bodies 
were  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  be  placed  in  tne  cases  or  sar- 
cophagi. These  were  constructed  of  several  materials,  and  varied 
in  shape.  The  first  kind  were  made  of  layers  of  cloth  cemented 
together,  plastered  on  the  inside  with  lime,  and  afterwards  painted^ 
They  were  as  firm  as  a  board,  and  required  to  be  sawed  throuffb 
in  order  to  get  at  the  body.  The  cloths,  it  is  supposed,  were  dip- 
ped in  gum  of  the  acacia,  and  so  pressed  together,  that  twenty 
folds  would  not  form  a  thickness  bevond  a  third  of  an  inch*  Their 
hardness  and  durability  may  easily  be  estimated  by  their  density. 
The  shape  of  the  sarcophagi  corresponds  in  a  great  degree  to  thai 
of  the  human  body.  The  second  kind  was  of  sycamore  wood, 
sometimes  formed  of  a  single  trunk,  but  most  generally  in  pieces.r 
A  third  kind  was  made  of  cedar,  an  abundant  product  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  those  countries,  and  it  may  be  considered  tne  least 
corruptible  of  all. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  introduces  the  subject  of  the  final  disposition  of 
the  dead,  by  the  forcible  remark  of  Roquefort,  that  poh'shed  na-' 
tions  accumulated  riches  in  their  temples,  and  barbarians  in  their 
tombs.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  the  degree  of  advancement  in 
civilization  be  measured  by  this  law,  the  ancient  Egj^tians  cer- 
tainly will  be  found  included  among  the  barbarians.  But  if  the 
taste  and  magnificence  displayed  in  the  construction  of  their  tombs, 
are  to  have  any  influence  in  the  estimate  of  their  character,  and 
polished  condition,  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  advancement  must 
undeniably  be  allowed  them.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  moniK 
ments,  are  those  composed  of  loose  heaps  of  stones,  irregular  in 
shape,  and  augmented  by  every  one  wno  passed.  Instances  of 
these  are  found  in  Upper  Egypt  Near  Saccara,  the  partially  de* 
composed  state  of  the  stones  forming  one  of  them,  seems  to  mark 
a  date  of  erection  anterior  to  that  ofthe  pyramids.  The  pyramids 
and  catacombs  are  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  monuments 
of  the  ancient  Egjrptians,  and  could  the  veil  be  withdrawn  which 
shrouds  the  history  of  their  erection,  the  moderns  would  have  little 
to  boast  of  with  regard  to  commanding  conception  or  successful 
execution.  The  gigantic  and  lofty  were  prominent  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  this  people,  and  were  always  manifested  in  their  scu^ 
ture  and  architecture.  Denon  had  hardly  language  to  give  a  de» 
tailed  description  of  what  every  where  met  his  astonished  gaz&— 
and  at  last,  fairly  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  enthusiasm^  he  exclaims: 
^It  is  fatiguing  to  describe  or  to  read;  we  are  overpowered  by 
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the  idea;  we  cannot  believe,  even  after  having  witnessed  them, 
in  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  so  many  monuments  collected  at 
a  single  point ;  in  their  dimensions ;  in  the  untiring  industry  which 
their  erection  demanded;  in  the  incalculable  cost  of  so  much  mag- 
nificence." 

But  the  structures  with  which  we  have  most  concern  are  the 
catacombs,  or  proper  repositories  of  the  dead.  Five  of  these 
in  Egypt  have  been  described  as  being  in  various  states  of  pre- 
servation— those  of  Alexandria,  Saccara,  Silsillis,  Gournou,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  They  vary  considerablv  in 
extent  Those  at  Thebes  are  the  most  extensive.  Over  these 
h)rpog8ea  different  cities  were  built  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
the  selection  of  places  for  depositing  their  dead,  which  the  Nile 
could  not  reach,  and  where  the  air  could  scarcely  penetrate ;  in 
caverns  hidden  from  the  view  of  men,  hewn  out  oi  solid  rock,  and 
surmounted  by  the  bases  of  pyramids,  the  ancient  Egyptians  show- 
ed fully  that  tney  understood  the  advantages  afforded  by  situation, 
in  resisting  corruption.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  is  so 
arid,  that  strict  obedience  may  be  given  to  the  law  of  Plato,  which 
enjoins  depositing  the  dead  in  places  where  no  tree  will  grow.  At 
Sais,  the  tombs  are  erected  upon  mounds  of  earth.  So  numerous 
are  the  masses  in  the  catacombs,  that  they  are  said  to  extend  se- 
veral miles,  even  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  and  the  oracle  of  Se- 
rapis.  The  city  of  Saccara  is  the  nearest  to  the  cave  of  the  mum- 
mies, as  it  has  been  called,  and  the  inhabitants  are  known  to  derive 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  breaking  open  this  repository,  and 
carrying  off  the  embalmed  bodies.  The  excavations  are  formed 
in  calcareous  soil,  where  no  humidity  can  remain. 

Belzoni  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  Gournou;  the  burial 
place  of  the  renowned  city  of  Thebes.  It  is  a  tract  of  rocks  about 
two  miles  in  length,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lybian  mountains,  to  the 
west  of  Thebes.  Without  entering  fully  into  his  account,  we  shaU 
select  a  short  portion  of  it,  which  bears  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  bodies  contained  in  these  caverns.  "  Many  persons  could  not 
withstand  the  suffocating  air  of  some  of  these  tombs,  which  often 
caused  fainting.  A  vast  quantity  of  fine  dust  rises,  which  enters 
the  throat  and  nostrils,  and  chokes  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it,  along  with  the  strong 
effluvia  of  the  mummies.  This  is  not  all ;  the  entry  or  passage 
where  the  bodies  are  placed,  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  the 
falling  sand  firom  the  ceiling  nearly  fills  it  up.  After  the  exertion 
of  entering  such  a  place  mrough  a  passage  of  several  hundred 
yards,  almost  overcome,  I  sougnt  a  resting  place.  Having  found 
one,  I  contrived  to  sit,  but  when  my  weight  bore  upon  the  body 
of  an  Egyptian,  it  was  crushed  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally  had 
recourse  to  my  hands  to  sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no 
better  support,  so  that  I  sunk  among  the  broken  mummies,  with 
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the  crash  of  bones  and  wooden  cases.  There  was  immediately 
excited  so  great  a  dust,  that  I  was  kept  motionless  for  a  considerap 
ble  time,  waiting  until  it  should  subside  again." 

From  this  narrative  we  learn  that  little  or  no  moisture  could 
penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  caverns,  and  even  air  to  a 
great  degree  was  excluded.  The  constant  attention  paid  to  the 
exclusion  of  these  elements,  not  only  in  the  site  chosen  for  the 
catacombs,  but  also  in  their  mode  of  construction,  discloses  to  us 
in  some  degree,  the  extent  to  which  the  operation  of  physical  in- 
fluences was  understood  in  those  days. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  artificial  preservation  of  mummies 
have  now  been  presented.  When  viewed  together,  they  form  a 
mass  of  evidence  complete  in  itself,  tending  to  explain  satisfacto- 
rily, from  natural  causes,  the  secret  agencies  of  a  process,  for  ages 
regarded  as  veiled  in  impenetrable  mystery.  But  we  must  not 
leave  the  subject  thus  incomplete.  The  reader  cannot  be  expected 
to  apply  the  conclusions  we  would  have  him  deduce  from  this 
exposition,  without  laying  down  the  principles  upon  which  these 
conclusions  rest,  and  the  proof  of  their  full  adequacy  to  produce 
the  required  result 

That  the  animal  frame  must  undergo  decay  and  corruption,  is 
a  fact  as  well  known  to  the  untutored  savage  as  to  the  man  of 
science.  The  elements  of  decomposition  are  inherent ;  they  exist 
with  it  during  life,  and  when  this  vital  preserver  has  been  removed, 
they  are  brought  into  action  with  an  energy  which  soon  converts 
the  most  beautiful  of  nature's  wonderous  works,  into  a  mutilated, 
mouldering  corpse.  But  because  this  is  the  natural  termination  of 
all  organic  being,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  putrefaction 
should  always  take  place.  On  the  contrary,  certain  prerequisite 
conditions  must  be  present  before  it  can  take  place  at  all,  and  the 
reason  why  there  is  so  universal  a  tendency  to  corruption  is,  that 
these  indispensable  agencies  are  almost  every  where  and  at  all 
times  in  exercise,  pervading  the  material  world. 

The  first  we  shall  mention  is  moisture.  The  chemical  agency 
of  water  in  altering  and  increasing  the  powers  of  aflJnity  is  well 
known.  Substances  having  the  strongest  attraction  for  each  other, 
will  oflen  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  contact,  without  alter- 
ing their  relative  condition ;  but  if  a  fluid  be  added,  by  means  of 
which  their  minute  particles  are  brought  into  more  intimate  con- 
tact, a  new  set  of  pnenomcna  exhibit  themselves — old  and  simple 
forms  are  lost,  new  and  more  complicated  bodies  are  produced, 
and  by  a  regular  series  of  changes,  there  results  a  thorough  re- 
modification  of  the  previous  state  of  existence.  Water,  besides 
presenting  a  medium  of  afiinity,  plays  a  more  important  part  in 
decomposition.  Its  own  elements  are  separated  and  brought  into 
operation,  and  by  their  union  in  various  proportions  with  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  the  body  undergoing  the  process,  distinct  com- 
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binations  arise,  all  of  which  facilitate  the  progress  of  decay.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  further  the  particulars  of  this  elaborate 
operation.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  assistance  of  a  moist 
condition  is  indispensable  to  putrefaction. 

The  second  prerequisite  is  a  due  amount  of  temperature.  During 
the  progression  of  the  changes  which  end  in  putrefaction,  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  is  generated,  dependant  upon  causes  inherent  in 
the  operation  itself.  The  putretactive  fermentation  will  however 
generally  begin  when  a  medium  degree  has  been  attained.  If  the 
uniform  state  be  above  or  below  the  medium  degree,  no  change 
can  occur  tending  to  disintegration. 

The  presence  of  atmospheric  air  exercises  more  or  less  infiueqpe 
in  the  process  of  decomposition,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
important  as  either  of  the  two  preceding  agents.  Its  mode  of  ope- 
ration is  similar  to  that  of  moisture,  arording  the  materials  for 
new  compounds. 

These  agents,  then,  in  the  production  of  putrefaction,  may  be 
regarded  as  positive,  A  negative  state,  or  total  absence  of  them, 
is  highly  interesting,  and  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  gives  rise  to 
resims  which  illustrate  and  explain  their  operation  when  present 
Consequently,  such  facts  as  pomt  out  the  dinerence  created  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  agents,  will  exhibit  also  their  sepa- 
rate influence.  But  as  this  negative  condition  is  manifestly  con- 
nected with  natural  mummies,  by  devoting  a  few  words  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  prominent  causes  of  their  preservation,  we  shall 
be  greatly  assisted  in  the  application  of  the  foregoing  principles. 

In  the  instances  of  these  remains,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  the  phenomena  connected  with  them,  as  they  are  un- 
deniably dependant  upon  natural  laws.  Hence  we  conceive,  that 
if  a  particular  course  of  reasoning  explain  the  series  of  negative 
facts,  a  parallel  course  will  be  sufficient  to  unravel  the  positive. 

The  most  striking  cases  of  natural  preservation  are  contained 
in  the  catacombs  of  Palermo,  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Capuchins. 
Brydone  gives  the  following  account  of  them.  "  This  is  a  vast 
jHibterraneous  apartment,  divided  into  large  and  commodious  ^al* 
leries,  the  walls  of  which  on  each  side  are  hollowed  into  a  vanety 
of  niches,  as  if  intended  for  a  great  collection  of  statues.  These 
niches,  in  place  of  statues,  are  filled  with  dead  bodies,  set  upright 
on  their  legs,  and  fixed  by  the  back  to  the  inside  of  the  niche;  their 
number  is  about  three  hundred.  They  are  dressed  in  the  clothes 
they  usually  wore,  and  altogether  form  a  most  respectable  and 
venerable  assembly.  The  skm  and  muscles,  by  a  certain  prepara- 
tion, become  dry  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  stockfish,  and  althoiuzh 
many  of  them  have  been  there  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  filqr 
years,  yet  none  are  reduced  to  skeletons.  The  muscles  indeed  in 
some  appear  to  be  a  good  deal  more  shrunk  than  in  others,  pro- 
bably because  those  persons  had  been  attenuated  at  the  tinoe  of 
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their  death."  Captains  Smith  and  Sutherland  visited  these  ceme^ 
teries.  The  former  states,  that  there  is  an  apartment  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  galleries,  in  which  bodies  in  various  states  of  putres- 
cence were  undergoing  the  operation  of  drying  in  an  oven — dry- 
ing being  the  means  adopted  to  avoid  decomposition. 

Sonnini  remarks,  that  the  dry  and  discoloured  skin  is  torn  in 
some  places,  and  glued  close  to  the  bones. 

The  Guanches  present  another  instance  where  simple  drying 
has  effected  the  purpose  of  preservation.  They  were  the  old  na- 
tives of  the  Canary  Islands,  a  race  now  extinct  In  this  case  the 
viscera  were  removed,  their  desiccation  was  accomplished  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  bodies,  wrapped  in  goat  skins,  were  de» 
posited  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains.  The  bodies  of  this  nation, 
which  have  been  examined,  were  in  a  perfect  state. 

Peruvian  mummies  are  frequently  removed  from  their  places  of 
burial,  and  several  have  found  their  way  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  They  are  obtained  chiefly  from  tumuli,  near  Arica.  Mr. 
Feyer  says,  that  the  bodies  he  found  were  perfectly  preserved,  dry, 
hard,  and  brown,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  but  they  soon  moul- 
dered away  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  He  attributes  their  state  of 
preservation,  not  to  any  mode  of  embalming  that  had  been  adopt- 
ed, but  solely  to  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  tiie 
sand  and  salt  in  which  the  bodies  were  depositea. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  preservation  from  decay, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  removal  of  humidity  from  the  body, 
as  in  the  case  of  travellers  perishing  in  the  deserts  of  the  tomd 
regions.  Two  instances  of  a  similar  nature  are  narrated  in  the 
account  of  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  desert  from  Koscein  to  the 
Nile,  by  the  Indian  army  under  Sir  David  Baiard.  In  these  cases 
the  powerful  action  of  the  solar  heat  was  the  efficient  agent 

Intense  cold,  the  very  reverse  of  calorific  action,  has  an  equal 
antiseptic  influence.  It  acts  by  rendering  and  keeping  the  animal 
fluids  in  a  perfectly  solid  state,  or  if  it  fail  to  produce  this  effect, 
it  invariably  exerts  great  control  over  the  chemical  changes  neces- 
sary to  decomposition.  In  illustration  of  this  assertion,  may  be 
cited  the  instances  of  persons  buried  for  a  long  time  beneath  masses 
of  ice  and  snow,  who  were  found  unchanged.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary discovery  of  a  perfect  mammoth  in  1799,  places  the  thing 
beyond  denial.  This  animal  was  found  in  Siberia,  on  the  Peninsula 
of  Tumert,  and  when  the  thaw  had  sufficiently  uncovered  its  huge 
body,  which  it  required  five  years  to  accomplish,  there  was  flcnh 
enough  preserved  to  supply  the  arctic  foxes  and  wolves  with  sus- 
tenance for  two  years.  Further  proof  is  unnecessary  to  establish 
our  position,  that  a  due  amount  of  heat  is  requisite  to  the  promotion 
of  putrefaction — the  consequence  of  its  abstraction  bneing  fiilly 
shown  by  the  preceding  facts. 

As  the  whole  grouna  of  the  preservation  of  mummies  has  now 
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been  gone  over,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
suspension  of  putrefaction  are  involved,  it  would  be  leaving  the 
subject  unfinished  if  some  deductions  were  not  set  forth,  derived 
from  the  facts  contained  in  the  preceding  pages.  And  to  evince 
that  our  labour  in  collating  and  arranging  these  facts,  has  not  been 
undertaken  without  system  or  design,  we  shall  close  this  article 
by  briefly  stating  the  conclusions  to  be  made  from  a  review  of  the 
whole  subject 

First  That  the  ancient  practice  of  preserving  the  dead,  and 
retaining  them  in  a  perfect  state,  has  nothing  in  it  occult  or  mys- 
terious, and  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  preparations,  the  virtues 
of  which  are  now  unknown  and  lost  to  the  world. 

Second.  That  the  preservation  of  Egyptian  mummies  depended 
upon  physical  causes,  which  now  operate  as  powerfully  in  the 
material  universe  as  at  any  former  period,  and  consequently  that 
the  art  of  embalming  can  be  as  successfully  practised  by  the  mod- 
ems as  by  the  ancients. 

Third.  That  these  physical  causes  are,  the  total  abstraction  of 
humidity,  and  the  retention  of  the  body  in  a  perfectly  dry  condi- 
tion— ^this  being  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  heat  carried  to  a 
high  degree,  and  by  the  application  of  substances  capable  of  re- 
sisting any  attraction  for  moisture  which  the  animal  structure 
might  retain. 

Fourth.  That  the  instances  of  natural  mummies  depend  upon 
the  same  causes,  accidentally  existing,  and  brought  into  operation 
without  the  agency  of  artificial  preparation. 

If  these  conclusions  be  logically  made  out,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment excited  by  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian  of  former  times 
among  us,  must  at  once  be  dissipated.  Vulgar  gaping  curiosity, 
based  on  ignorance  and  sustained  by  creduhty,  must'  subside  and 
give  place  to  correct  views  and  legitimate  impressions.  Latent 
causes  will  be  found  not  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
senses,  and  nature,  unerring — unchanging  in  her  laws  and  opera- 
tions, will  ever  continue  to  exhibit  the  faStless  system  which  per- 
vades the  vast  creation. 


Art.  IX. — A  Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  the  American  Churches^  by 
the  Deputation  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  ana 
Wales.  By  Andrew  Reed,  I).  D.,  and  James  Matheson,  D.D. 
In  two  Vols.   New  York.   Harper:  1835. 

We  see  much  to  praise  and  something  to  censure  in  this  work. 
There  is,  however,  such  a  preponderance  of  the  former,  that, 
coming  as  the  book  does  from  the  pen  of  two  British  tourists,  we 
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are  extremely  loath  to  confess  our  objections,  though  few,  from 
a  desire  to  meet  with  what  would  really  be  a  literary  curiosity 
— an  unexceptionable  production  of  an  English  traveller.  The 
evident  spirit  of  these  volumes,  that  of  candour  and  liberality;  the 
disposition  to  record  matters  and  things  just  as  they  really  impress 
the  writer,  with  no  preconceived  notions  and  no  preoccupied  judg- 
ment determined  to  condemn  every  thing  that  does  not  square 
with  its  own  ideal  standard  of  fitness — these  clear  indications  of 
the  great  requisites  of  a  traveller,  worthy  to  usher  his  views  to  the 
public,  commended  at  once  the  "  Narrative"  to  our  good  opinion, 
and  we  are  sure  will  secure  for  it  the  favourable  consideration  of 
our  readers.  If,  therefore,  we  object,  in  this  hasty  notice  of  the 
work,  to  occasional  views  and  statements,  or  condemn  frequent 
inaccuracies  of  style  and  language,  it  will  arise  from  a  proper  es- 
timate of  the  duty  of  a  critic,  and  not  from  any  causeless  wish  to 
carp  at  the  productions  of  our  English  brethren.  On  the  contrary, 
to  intelligent  and  honest  observers  we  have  heretofore  extended  a 
hearty  welcome. 

To  the  public  generally,  this  work,  perhaps,  may  not  be  of  much 
interest  It  is,  as  its  name  imports,  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  churches  in  our  country,  than  with  any 
other  of  its  chief  features.  Nor  does  it  by  any  means  embrace  a 
full  account  of  those  institutions.  Its  title,  "  A  Visit  to  the  Ameri' 
can  ChurcheSy^  would  lead  one  to  expect  something,  at  least,  about 
all  the  religious  institutions  of  the  various  sects  with  which  our 
land  is  covered.  But  the  expectation  would  be  disappointed;  for, 
in  fact,  the  visit  was  paid  not  to  the  "  American  Churches,"  but 
to  the  churches  professing  the  Presbyterian  faith,  whether  strictly 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational.    The  title  should  have  been  less 

Sretending;  as,  with  an  occasional  and  meagre  reference  to  the 
fethodist  and  Baptist  churches;  and  a  visit  or  two— which  the 
writers  always  found  unprofitable — and  an  incidental  allusion  to 
the  Episcopal  church;  dealing,  now  and  then,  a  hit  at  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  which  the  authors  take  too  much  evident  pleasure; 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  numerous  and  respectable  sect  we 
have  mentioned,  of  their  own  persuasion.  This  subject,  we  mean  the 

f resent  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
Inited  Suites,  forms  tne  main  topic  of  the  book,  although  there 
are  others  cursorily  treated — such  as  education,  common-schools, 
slavery,  temperance,  &c. — of  more  general  moment.  Some  of 
these  subjects  are  of  too  theological  a  character  to  form  the  fit 
theme  of  a  literary  review  like  the  present,  though  possessing  in 
themselves  deep  interest;  upon  one,  however,  a  curious  feature  of 
our  country,  and  confessedly  of  great  importance,  we  mean  **  re- 
vivals," we  may,  if  we  have  space,  offer  a  few  remarks,  as  we, 
in  OTeat  measure,  accord  with  the  sensible  and  temperate  views 
of  the  reverend  gentlemen  from  England. 
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Of  Dr.  Matheson,  prior  to  his  visit  to  this  country,  we  had 
no  information.  His  fellow-author  was  already  advantageously 
known,  by  the  publication  of  two  works  of  a  religious  cast,  "  ATo 
Piciionj^  and  ** Martha;^  which  had  secured  for  him  some  repu- 
tation. The  two  were  selected  by  the  Consreffational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales,  (an  association  formed  m  the  year  1831,)  to 
"  make  a  fraternal  visit"  to  the  churches  of  this  country,  forming 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  bodies,  with  whom  "  an  af- 
fectionate correspondence"  had  been  previously  opened.  The  de- 
sign of  the  mission  was  to  assure  the  churches  in  the  American 
Union,  of  "the  Christian  esteem  and  affection"  which  their  English 
brethren  cherished  towards  them;  to  bear  home  again  "the  re- 
sponses of  kindness  and  confidence ;"  and,  in  fact,  to  examine  and 
record  "  the  ample  fields  of  nature  and  religion"  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  still  "  unexplored  and  unreported."  The  communion 
which  the  English  Congregational  Union  so  ardentlv  desired,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  embraced  with  eagerness  by  their  brethren 
here ;  for  their  visiters  were  received  with  every  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  delegates  were  speedily  selected  to  l>e  sent  in  return; 
while  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  delegation  has  increased  in 
intensity,  the  English  and  Welsh  Union  being  now  more  fully  dis- 
posed "  to  renew  and  perpetuate  the  delightful  intercourse."  That 
the  authors  came  with  the  "true  spirit"  of  travellers  and  of  Chris- 
tians, we  have,  as  we  before  intimated,  no  particle  of  doubt;  had 
their  report  been  entirely  free  from  exception,  they  would  have 
been  more  than  men. 

We  feel  disposed  to  extract  what  they  say  of  themselves  in  their 
preface  to  the  work.  It  evinces  both  modesty  and  sincerity. 

■*  It  was  no  part  of  the  en^gcment,  that  the  visit  of  the  ]>eputation  ■boold  iwutf 
in  an  extended  and  published  report  But  they  have  been  ready,  with  sucli  ability 
and  opportunity  as  they  mi^ht  commondf  to  obey  urgent  request ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  the  interest  which  the  mission  has  created  in  their  minds,  disposes  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  utmost  to  render  its  effects  extensively  an^  permanently  beneficiaL 
They  have  felt  that  this  port  of  their  undertaking  is  attended  with  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  Every  statement  is  likely  to  be  seen  through  the  medium  of  opponte 
habits  and  partialities ;  and  on  that  account  alone,  while  it  ^ves  pleasure  to  ODO 
party,  it  may  give  offence  to  tlie  other.  All  offence,  indeed,  might  have  been  eaaUy 
avoided,  by  avoiding  discrimination ;  btv.  to  write  without  discrimination  would  be 
to  write  without  profit  They  have  confidence  in  the  manliness  of  the  American 
character  to  believe,  that  candid  remark,  when  meant  for  improvement,  will  be  can- 
didly received ;  and  if  comparison  and  discrimination  should  sometimes  reveal  de> 
fects  on  our  own  part,  they  cannot  think  that  it  must  necessarily  give  offence.  Thcv 
have  sought  to  fulfil  their  commission  in  fbrgetfulncss  of  prejudice  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  partiality  on  the  other ;  and  they  will  not  suppose  that,  on  this  account,  tliej 
will  be  deemed  worthy  of  blame  or  suspicion.  It  were  ungenerous  of  them  not  to 
do  justice  to  America ;  but  it  were  unnatural  uf  them  to  depreciate  England  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  America.  They  are  truly  sensible  that  their  mission  is  one  of 
pure  charity ;  they  would  deeply  regret  that  it  should  not  be  consummated  in  thia 
spirit;  and  should  it  seem  to  be  otherwise,  in  any  instance,  they  crave  of  the  reader 
to  supply  the  charitable  construction  which  may  be  wanting  in  the  writer.*' 

It  appears  that  the  smaller  part  of  the  report,  that  on  Canada 
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and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  statistical  tables* 
was  furnished  by  Dr.  Matheson;  all  of  the  rest  by  Dr.  Reed. 

The  Narrative  conies  before  us  in  the  shape  of  letters  addressed 
to  a  friend  at  home;  certainly  a  convenient  and  agreeable  form 
for  such  a  puqxjse.  It  furnishes  the  details  of  the  Doctors'  travels 
very  much  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  such  productions,  the  more 
important  matters  being  reserved  generally  for  separate  discussion. 
We  shall  follow  our  authors  principally  in  their  sketches  of  scenery 
and  manners,  as  being  more  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  read- 
ers than  the  graver  portions  of  the  wort 

The  travellers  arrived  in  New  York  early  in  the  spring  of  1834; 
at  least  so  we  conclude  from  certain  calculations  that  we  made, 
for  the  writers  show  an  extraordinary  indiflercncc  as  to  dates,  not 
one  of  their  numerous  letters  having  either  time  or  place  prefixedf 
and  the  day  of  sailing  of  the  packet  from  Liverpool  being  merely 
stated  to  be  the  16th,  without  mentioning  the  month,  much  les9 
the  yean  Arrived  without  accident  at  New  Yorky  and  located  at 
Bunker's,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  happy  in  procur* 
ing  sringle-bedded  rooms.  Dr.  Reed  says: — 

**  Before  wc  retired  to  our  roomti,  wo  had  cAprcracd  a  wiiih  for  soinc  rcireahmeiitl 
and  I  expected,  on  coniing  down,  to  see  a  little  breokthst-tablo  set  for  us.  Nothing 
of  this  tiort  won,  however,  visible.  I  went  into  tlie  bar-room,  and  looked  at  the 
papcrflf  still  waiting  for  a  summons  to  the  anticipated  refreshment  At  lost  I  ap« 
proaclied  to  Uic  bar,  and  ventured  to  ask  for  it  The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  with- 
out spoakinfT,  placed  a  small  basket  of  biscuits  and  a  plate  of  cheese  before  us  m 
we  stood.  We  were  amused,  as  well  as  disappointed ;  and,  as  we  seemed  to  be  with- 
out choice,  wo  partook  of  the  supply  that  was  offered.  We  thought,  at  least,  that 
the  litllc  set-out  had  been  for  us ;  but  while  we  were  busy  with  it,  two  or  three 
gentlemen  came  up,  and,  w^itliout  permission,  or  witliout  seeking  a  separate  knife 
or  plati*,  claimed  a  sliare.  We  asked  for  a  glom  of  wine ;  a  glass  was  literally  sap- 
plied,  aud  the  decanter  restored  to  its  place.  When  our  repast  was  over,  we  still 
waited  in  the  bar-room,  and  must  have  shown  some  of  the  awkwardness  of  stran- 
gers. At  length  our  host  was  conscious  of  thiit,  and  came  witii  an  apology  fer 
having  forgotten  to  show  us  to  a  sitting-room.  Wo  were  then  mtroduccd  to  a  hunA* 
some  withdrawing-room,  which  was  open  to  other  residents  at  tlic  hoteL 

**  While  I  give  you  tiiis  incident  as  illustrative  of  manners,  you  are  not  to  itip* 
poee  that  the  other  arrangements  of  the  houfle  were  on  a  level  with  this :  tliey  were 
excellent^  But  the  case  was,  our  appetite  was  out  of  time.  The  breakfast  hour 
was  past,  and  the  dinner  hour  was  not  come ;  and  the  American  inu,  while  it  pro- 
vides bountifully  for  periodical  hunger,  has  no  comirassion  for  a  disorderly  appetite. 
There  is  one  hour,  one  table,  one  meal,  one  summons ;  and  if  you  are  ready,  you 
may  fare  very  well;  if  you  misM  the  opportunity,  vou  muct  digest  the  consequences 
as  you  can.  It  was  interesting  to  see  iiow  readify  the  American,  with  his  love  of 
freedom,  submitted  to  these  restraints,  while  John  Bull  insists  on  naming  his  own 
dinner,  at  his  own  taUe,  at  his  own  time,  and  in  his  own  room.  He  has  certainly 
more  independence  in  his  kahiU^  if  not  in  his  opinioM^  than  his  transatlantic 
brethren.*' 

■ 

Content,  therefore,  to  await  the  regular  dinner,  they  sauntered 
forth  to  sec  the  citVf  and,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  crowd 
and  bustle  of  London,  they  were  not  overwhelmed  with  the  first 
sight  of  Broadway,  though  they  thought  it  a  very  respectable 
street    In  the  afternoon,  their  arrival  being  known  to  the  clergy 
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of  their  own  persuasion,  they  were  waited  upon  by  a  deputation, 
invited  to  private  lodgings,  and  quickly  initiated  into  all  the  details 
of  the  operations  of  that  thriving  and  active  class  of  Christians, 

At  one  of  their  earliest  visits  to  a  church  in  New  York,  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  employment  of  the  "  anxious 
seaU^  of  which  they  had  previously  heard  only  by  report;  that, 
with  the  kindred  words  "  revivals"  and  "  new  measures,"  being 
peculiar  to  the  religious  vocabulary  of  our  own  country.  As  some 
even  of  our  readers  may  be  ignorant  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
term,  we  will  extract  the  passage  in  which  notice  is  taken  of  it, 
togeUier  witli  the  sensible  remarks  of  the  writer. 

**  When  the  sermon  would  have  closed  with  qb,  I  obseired  that  the  preacher  was 
g^Tinff  his  remarks  a  new  direction ;  and  I  wis  speedily  led  to  conclude,  that  he 
was  arx>ut  to  try  tlie  anxious  seat  He  attempted  to  justify  the  measure,  and  then 
to  challen^re  the  people  to  use  it,  as  a  means  and  expression  of  religious  decisicm. 
The  persons  occupying  the  two  seats  immediately  before  the  pulpit  were  requested 
to  vacate  them,  that  the  anxious  might  use  them.  Then  a  pause  occurred.  Two 
or  three  females,  by  degrees,  appeared  on  the  end  of  the  seat  The  preacher,  with 
some  of  the  awkwardness  of  disappointment  upon  him,  renewed  his  address ;  and 
urged  the  young  persons,  and  especially  the  young  men,  to  decision,  and  to  this 
mode  of  expressing  it  Another  pause  was  made ;  but  no  young  men  came.  Dr. 
I4.,  the  minister  of  the  church,  renewed  the  appeal;  and  employei  rests  in  different 
parts  of  it,  as  if  waiting  for  signs  of  compliance ;  and  when  he  saw  that  no  greater 
effect  was  likely  to  follow,  he  changed  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  and  begged  all 
those  who  wished  to  be  prayed  for  to  come  forward.  He  then  gave  out  a  suitable 
hymn ;  and  while  this  was  singing,  the  congregation  began  to  disperse ;  and  many 
serious  persons,  as  might  be  expected,  went  before  the  pulpit  Xo  join  in  the  proposed 
act  of  prayer.  It  was  by  this  time  nearly  ten  o^clock,  and  we  left  with  the  congre- 
gation. 

**  This,  then,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  saw  the  anxious  seat  employed ; 
and  if  employed,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  its  being  with  less  extravagance  or  more 
sagacity ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  failure.  Without  deciding  here  on  the  abstract 
merits  of  this  measure,  its  adoption  in  this  instance  was  assuredly  bad.  The  sermon 
had  shed  seriousness  over  the  congregation,  and  had  produced  tenderness  on  many; 
and  had  they  been  allowed  to  retire  at  a  suitable  hour  for  reflection  in  their  closets, 
one  could  not  avoid  hoping  that  tlie  effect  would  have  been  most  happy.  As  it  was, 
I  had  deep  regret  When  it  was  felt,  indeed,  by  the  people,  that  the  seat  was  to  be 
used,  there  was  a  sensible  excitement  produced,  which  the  novice  might  oommend, 
but  which  the  judicious  would  deprecate.  I  could  perceive  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  were  excited  to  see  how  otherB  would  act  in  this  crisis,  and  were  thus 
relieved  from  thinking  of  themselves ;  while  another  portion,  composed  of  such  as 
had  been  affected  by  the  discourse,  feared  that  they  should  be  overcome  bj  the 
alarming  appeals  usual  to  such  occasions,  and  by  diverting  their  attentioii,  stopping 
their  ears,  or  a  suppressed  shuddering,  told  you  that  they  were  hardening  themsd^es 
into  resistance  as  well  as  they  could." 

But  a  very  different  scene  was  speedily  presented.  The  travel- 
lers arrived  at  New  York  during  the  height  of  the  political  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  the  contest  between  the  government  and 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  heat  of 
the  conflict  in  the  "  commercial  emporium."  Our  authors  do  not 
pretend  to  discuss  the  questions  at  issue;  they  merely  describe 
what  they  saw,  and  their  description  is  amusing,  as  it  shows  us 
how  these  matters  are  viewed  by  indifferent  spectators.  After  al- 
luding to  the  riots  during  the  election.  Dr.  Reed  proceeds : — 
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**  The  Whin,  m  the  iHends  of  the  Bank  etrangely  called  tbemselvee,  although 
they  had  not  tne  majority  of  votes,  considered  that  the^  had  gained  the  victory ; 
and  they  were  resolved  on  a  Whig  celebration.  I  readily  accepted  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission,  as  it  enlarged  my  field  of  observation.  I  must  endeavour  to  place  it  before 
you.  The  place  of  celebration  was  the  Battery ;  and  the  manner  was  by  a  collation 
and  speeches.  The  Battery  stands  on  a  slip  of  open  ground  at  the  end  <»  the  Broad- 
way, and  butting  on  the  Hudson  river.  It  is  now  dismantled ;  not  being  used  for 
purposes  of  defi»ice,  but  for  those  of  recreation  and  amusement  When  we  arrived, 
many  thousand  persons  were  assembled  within  and  without ;  and  it  was  after  delay, 
and  with  difficulty,  that  we  succeeded  in  making  an  entrance. 

**  We  ascended  to  the  bulwarks,  which  are  built  in  a  circle,  and  are  usually  a 
promenade,  but  which  were  now  fitted  up  with  a  gallery  of  seats,  and  filled  with 
spectators.  We  looked  on  a  circular  area  of  large  dimensions,  which  was  alio 
crowded  with  people.  Opposite  us  was  the  port  by  which  we  entered,  and  over  it 
some  rooms  which  had  been  provided  for  the  officers  formerly  on  duty  here.  On  the 
roofing,  parapets,  and  abutments,  were  flags,  wooden  guns,  and  a  rigged  vessel  sur- 
mounting painted  waves.  This  dumb  show  was  animated  by  a  number  of  spectatoiii 
whose  ambition  could  be  satisfied  witli  nothing  less  than  tlie  highest  point;  but 
their  presence  gave  a  ludicrous  air  to  the  whole,  as  there  appeared  to  be  men  sitting 
in  the  ocean,  and  upholding  a  vessel  which  should  have  held  them.  A  balcony  WM 
prepared  before  the  windows  of  the  rooms  I  have  named,  for  the  speakers ;  a  band 
of  music  was  beneath,  to  fill  in  the  pauses;  colours  were  displayed  in  all  directioiiai 
and  were  floating  graccfiilly  over  the  many-headed  multitude.  Immediately  over 
us,  and  opposite  tlie  rostrum,  was  the  national  flag,  with  its  dark  blue  field  and 
brilliant  constellation  of  twenty-four  stars ;  and  above  it,  tliat  all  the  decorations 
might  not  be  void  of  reality,  was  a  living  eagle,  placed  on  a  jierch,  and  fiistened  by 
the  leg,  as  the  emblem  of  liberty ! 

**  At  this  moment  there  was  a  pause  in  the  regular  cnga^ments ;  but  the  good 
people  were  by  no  means  idle.  The  Amcricanfi,  who  arc  quick  to  dine,  had  finished 
their  refit^shments.  Many  were  ci'idcntly  ready  to  attend  to  such  addresses  as  might 
be  made ;  but  many  also,  who  hod  sat  down  to  eat,  rose  up  to  play.  These  were 
giving  themselves  to  all  manner  of  practical  jokes.  Hats  and  tlie  remnants  of  bread 
were  flying  about ;  ladders  were  made  of  human  shoulders  to  convey  water,  and 
glasses,  and  bread,  from  tliose  in  the  area  to  thofc  in  the  galleries ;  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  a  for  more  earnest  group  were  surrounding  and  surmounting 
some  barrels  of  beer,  the  contents  of  which  they  were  exhausting  with  alarming 
speed. 

**  A  cry  was  made  for  silence  and  attention.  The  music  stopped;  but  the  mul- 
titude seemed  little  disposed  to  listen.  A  carman,  with  his  fi'ock  on,  came  to  the 
balcony.  The  fi;llow.feeling  which  the  more  noisy  had  with  him  disposed  them 
to  attention.  That  class  of  persons  in  New  York  is  thriving  and  respectable;  and 
this  man  was  one  of  the  best  of  his  class.  He  had  tlie  good  sense  to  make  a  short 
speech ;  and  he  uttered  himself  with  plain  Honse,  stout  honesty,  and  especially  with 
decision  on  the  Whig  side  of  the  question.  Trade,  and  of  course,  carts  and  wagosMi 
had  a  vital  interest  in  it  When  he  finished,  hurrahs  rang  round  the  bulwarks,  and 
ascended  into  the  air ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  scene,  the  man 
who  had  the  care  of  the  eagle  twitched  the  string,  and  made  tlie  bird  flap  its  wings 
over  the  assembly.  But  heroics  did  not  long  suit  tliem ;  they  eagerly  returned  to 
gossip,  or  to  sport,  or  to  the  barrels  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  which  were  still  ril- 
ing in  [Mpular  favour. 

"  Another  call  wo^i  made,  and  one  of  their  orators  came  forward.  He  had  no 
doubt  claims  on  them,  from  his  xcal  in  the  cause,  but  he  could  have  little  to  on- 
tory,  or  tlie  people  would  have  been  more  sensible  of  it  He  raised  a  stentorian 
voice ;  but  in  vain.  Those  at  the  windows  and  Ix'neath  him  gazed  and  shouted;  but 
his  word:*  died  in  his  own  atmosphere,  and  could  not  subdue  the  conflicting  aoondf 
in  the  distance.  This  gave  a  new  character  to  the  picture.  Speecb-making  md 
•port,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  were  so  mixed  and  opfKwed,  as  to  moke  the  wholft,  to 
an  eye  like  Ho;::irthV,  exceedingly  amusing  and  comical ;  while  the  numbers  of  tbo 
meeting,  the  beauty  of  the  throiijred  amphitheatre,  opening  only  into  the  bright  blue 
heavens,  saved  it  from  the  ti  ivial,  and  made  it  interesting  and  delightfiil.  I  merved 
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it  fiv  aoine  time ;  and  then,  as  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  assembly  was 
moving  off,  I  prepared  to  leave  with  it 

**  I  soon  found  myself  moving  with  a  body  which  had  become  processional,  walk- 
log  in  order,  and  three  or  four  abreast  It  was  unden^bood  that  the  celebrated 
Duiiel  Webster  was  at  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  procession  moved  in 
that  direction  into  the  Broadway.  The  people  gathered  about  the  residence  and 
cheered  him.  He  advanced  to  the  window.  He  could  not  have  been  heard  in  a 
speech,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with  bowing,  and  throwing  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  a  few  short  sentences  as  watchwords  to  the  party.  They  received 
them  with  hurrahs,  and  passed  on  in  order.  The  procession  must  have  been  quite 
li  mile  in  length. 

**  As  this  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  largest  assemblage  of  this  interesting  people, 
whieh  I  witnessed  while  in  the  States.  There  was  less  of  dignity  and  gravity  about 
it  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect  fVom  so  grave  a  people ;  and  there  was  more  of 
English  animation,  humour,  and  audible  expression  of  opinion,  than  I  looked  for, 
and  more,  certainly,  than  is  usuaL  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was 
not  a  deliberative,  but  a  commemorative  occasion ;  and  there  was  no  erisis  directly 
before  them  to  point  the  speeclics  or  to  quicken  the  attention.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
a  meeting  highly  creditable  to  those  who  composed  it  I  saw  not  a  single  person 
intoxicated ;  nor  did  I  hear  afterward  of  a  single  squabble,  or  of  a  pocket  spoiled 
of  its  contents.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  and  indicative  of  a  great  sense  of  feminine 
propriety,  that  I  saw  not  within  or  about  the  place  a  single  female.  It  was  feared 
that  the  meeting  might  provoke  the  Tories  to  come  and  create  a  disturbance ;  but 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  mischief  they  had  already  done,  and  remained  quiet  at 
the  West  End  of  the  town.*' 

The  travellers' notices  of  stage-coaches,  canal-boats,  steam-boats, 
rail-road-cars,  and  the  other  devices  for  travelling  in  this  locomo- 
tive country,  are  very  graphic,  and  they  come  feelingly  home  to 
tlie  recollections  of  all  who  have  gone  through  the  ordeal.  We 
shall  present  them  as  tliey  occur  in  turning  over  the  pages  before 
us.  Their  first  introduction  to  a  stage-coach  was  in  passing  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  the  account  is  as  follows:— 

**  This  was  the  first  time  of  using  tbeir  stagCrCoach,  and  it  calls  for  notice.  It  ia 
very  like  the  single-bodied  coach  which  you  have  seen  in  France.  It  is  heavy  and 
strong,  to  meet  the  condition  of  the  roads.  It  carries  no  outside  passengers ;  but 
it  has  three  seats  witliln,  and  each  seat  receives  three  persons.  To  atone  for  the 
want  of  external  accommodation,  it  is  open  all  round,  from  the  elbow  upwards,  and 
the  roof  takes  the  appearance  of  a  canopy.  If  you  wish  to  be  enclosed,  there  are 
sliding  shutters,  partially  glazed,  to  the  doors,  and  leather  curtains  for  the  other 
openings ;  a  provision  that  may  do  yery  well  in  the  summer,  but  which  must  be  far 
from  comfortable  in  the  really  cold  weather.  When  we  took  our  seats  the  vehicle 
was  not  full :  and  as  the  day  was  very  hot,  we  hoped  not  to  be  crowded ;  but  before 
we  had  cleared  the  skirts  of  the  town,  three  men,  rough  and  large,  sought  admit, 
tanoe.  Myself  and  an  elderly  lady  occupied  the  back  seat,  and  ue  stoutest  of  the 
three  directed  his  movements  towards  us.  We  retired  into  our  corners,  and  left  him 
what  room  we  could  in  the  middle.  He  showed  some  desire  for  the  outer  seats}  but 
this  was  not  regai  ded,  and  he  took  his  place.  I  soon  saw  that  he  had  the  abomina- 
ble habit  of  chewing  the  ^  noisome  weed,*  and  began  to  fear  for  myself  and  the  good 
lady ;  and  he  as  soon  began  to  look  aboDt  him  for  relief.  He  looked  on  my  side;  I 
sat  forward  and  looked  very  grave  {  h»  looked  on  the  lady,  and  regarding  her  as  the 
weaker  sex,  he  put  liis  head  S)rward  and  spat  across  her  face  into  the  road.  Nobody* 
not  even  the  lady,  seemed  surprised  at  this,  though  she  must  have  been  annoyed.  It 
was  so  often  repeated  as  to  induce  her  to  change  seats  with  him ;  and  I  fiwr  it 
must  be  said  that  the  a^poyanoe  was  the  more  readily  renewed  in  the  hope  of  such 


an  issue.** 


With  Washington  and  what  they  beheld  there,  the  doctors  were 
not  much  please!   The  public  buildings  are,  we  think,  underrated 
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by  them;  and  though  there  is  some  truth  in  what  they  say  con- 
cerning our  Congress,  the  neglect  of  business,  and  the  total  inat- 
tention to  what  is  passing  around  them,  both  oif  which  are  imputed 
to  the  members,  are  alike  exaggerated.  The  reverend  gentlemen 
are  not  sufficiently  au  fait  in  politics  to  make  what  they  record 
upon  that  topic  worthy  of  much  attention.  The  president  himself 
and  the  style  of  *'  the  government,"  are  more  within  tlieir  compass. 

**  Our  kind  friends  had  taken  care  to  supply  us  with  many  letters  of  introductioQ 
for  Washingrton,  and  among'  them  was  one  for  the  President  If  we  had  intended, 
we  had  no  occasion  to  use  it  An  intimation  was  made  by  one  of  the  household' 
that  the  President  would  have  pleasure  in  receiving  a  call  firom  us.  It  was  of  ooune 
accepted.  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  day ;  and  Mr.  Post  was  with  us.  We  were 
received  witli  respect,  but  without  formality.  The  President  is  tall;  fbU  six  feet  in 
height  He  stoops  now,  and  is  evidently  feeble.  The  thermometer  was  at  79^,  bni 
he  was  near  a  strong  fire.  He  is  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  soldier-like  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  carriage ;  his  manners  were  courteous  and  simple,  and  pot  ns 
immediately  at  ease  with  nim.  He  conversed  fireely ;  chiefly  of  the  older  country, 
as  interesting  to  us.  He  expressed  pleasure  at  the  growing  intercourse  between  tne 
countries ;  at  the  arrival  of  ourselves  as  a  deputation  in  evidence  of  this;  and  at  th» 
prospect  there  was  of  continued  peace.  He  spoke  of  the  Banking  question  ako 
without  reserve.  He  thought  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  state  of  the 
moneyed  interest  in  America,  and  its  state  with  us  in  1825,  and  was  desirous  of 
information.  We  conversed  of  it  freelj,  and  for  some  time.  Without  judging  hi* 
opinions,  with  which,  as  they  are  political,  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  oommonU 
cation,  my  impression  was,  that  he  held  them  with  a  strong  conviction  that  th&y 
were  right,  and  beneficial  for  the  countiy.  After  remaining  about  half  an  boor,  wo 
took  our  leave,  with  very  pleasant  recollections  of  our  interview. 

**  Some  days  afterward  we  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  President  Bf 
this  time  the  excitement  on  the  Bank  question  had  risen  very  high ;  and  it  was  re- 
ported thft  his  dwelling  was  guarded  by  troops,  from  fear  of  assault  on  his  per- 
son. Instead  of  which  there  was  less  of  form  than  before.  When  we  arrived,  the 
entrance- doors  were  open ;  and  on  being  conducted,  by  a  single  servant,  to  what  we 
thought  an  ante-room,  wc  found  the  general  himself  waiting  to  receive  us.  We  were 
soon  led  into  the  dining-room.  The  table  was  laid  only  for  six  perscms ;  and  it  Wfs 
meant  to  show  us  respect,  by  receiving  us  alone.  Mr.  Post,  whom  the  President 
regards  as  his  minister,  was  requested  to  implore  a  blessing.  Four  men  were 
in  attendance,  and  attended  well.  Every  thing  was  good  and  sufficient ;  notliiii|» 
overcharged.     It  was  a  moderate  and  elegant  repast 

**  Afler  dinner,  wc  retired  to  the  drawing-room.  Conversation  was  there  rencwrf; 
and  by  the  general  on  the  Bank  affairs.  It  was  a  delicate  subject;  we  passed  from 
it  to  other  interests  of  the  new  country.  On  leaving,  the  President  inquired  of  our 
route ;  and  wlien  he  found  that  I  was  designing  to  travel  into  the  west,  very  oUif- 
ingly  pressed  me,  if  I  should  viiiit  Tennessee,  to  tarry  at  the  Hermitage,  tlie  name 
of  nis  estate  in  that  country,  and  to  which  he  retires  in  the  summer. 

**  The  President  regularly  attends  on  public  worship  at  Mr.  Post*s,  when  he  le 
welL  On  the  following  Sabbath  morning  I  was  engaged  to  preach.  Himself  and 
some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  Congress  were  present  His  manner  was  very  attentive 
and  serious.  When  the  service  had  ended,  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how  he  would 
be  noticed.  I  supposed  that  the  people  would  give  way,  and  let  him  pass  out  first, 
and  that  a  few  respectful  inclinations  of  the  head  would  be  offered.  But  no ;  he 
was  not  noticed  at  all ;  he  had  to  move  out,  and  take  his  turn  like  any  other  persoo, 
and  there  was  nothing  at  any  time  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate. 
You  might  be  disposed  to  refer  this  to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions ;  but  it  hat  a 
closer  connexion  with  the  character  of  the  people.  Tliey  have,  in  most  of  the  Statei, 
less  aptitude  to  ?ive  expression  to  their  sentiments  than  the  English.  When  after- 
ward the  general  was  passinjp^  through  Lexington,  on  his  way  home,  where  a  ttrmt 
feeling  existed  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  against  him,  I  inquired  if  any  mariw 
of  disapprobation  were  offered  to  him.    The  reply  was,  *  O  no,  we  merely  kept  out 
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of  hk  way,  and  allowed  him  to  change  honei,  and  go  oo  witfaoat  notice.*  I  think  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  John  Ball  would  have  acted  differently  in  both  cases:  in  the 
one,  he  would  have  offered  some  decided  marks  of  rmect;  and  in  the  other,  he 
#oiild  not  have  been  backward  to  show  that  he  was  oflnnded.** 

A  visit  to  Mount  Vernon  was  made  during  their  stay  in  the 
capital,  which  appears  to  have  been  most  congenial  to  their  feel- 
ings. We  confess  that  the  narrative  of  a  view  of  the  tomb  of 
Washington,  by  Englishmen,  with  such  sentiments  as  these  gentle- 
men experienced,  gave  us  unminffled  gratification.  They  were 
fiEur  above  the  sensation  of  nationd  envy  or  enmity,  and  evinced 
that  they  regarded  the  great  and  good  Qualities  of  that  illustrious 
man  as  the  mheritance  not  merely  of  America  but  of  mankind. 
The  epitaph  which  follows,  does  credit  to  both  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  Dr.  Reed. 

**  Aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  before  you  reach  the  house,  we  entered  the  estate.  It 
4S  in  fiict  a  continuation  of  the  forest ;  as  wild,  as  quiet,  and  as  beautifuL  We  were 
received  by  a  black  servant,  old  and  worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  family.  We  pre- 
sented our  cards,  and  the  servant  was  instructed  to  attend  us  over  the  grounds.  We 
walked  quietly  round.  They  assorted  with  our  feelings.  Every  thing  had  an  ^>- 
pearanoe  of  desertion  and  decay.  No  hand  of  repair  had  seemed  to  have  passed 
Offer  the  cottage,  the  garden,  the  plantations.  We  were  about  to  visit  the  dead, 
•nd  all  was  dying  around  us,  except  only  vegetation,  and  that  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  so  thick  and  high,  as  to  throw  heavy  shadows  and  quiet  solemnity  on  all 
things. 

**  At  length  we  descended  a  bank,  and  stood  before  the  tomb  of  Washinprton.  It 
is  built  of  orick,  with  an  iron  door.  All,  except  the  face  of  the  vault,  is  hidden;  it 
is  rrown  over  with  dwarf  cedar  and  forest-trees.  I  cannot  tell  you  my  emotions. 
I  chiefly  longed  for  hours  to  rest  there  in  silence  and  solitude. 

**  We  went  to  the  cottage.  The  interior  was  in  harmcmy  with  all  tb^  external 
appearances.  We  were  received  in  the  library ;  it  was  just  as  the  general  had  left 
it  We  saw  the  curiosities :  they  were  just  where  he  had  placed  them.  The  inmates, 
too,  were  afiectingly  in  keeping.  Tliree  females :  a  widow,  an  orphan,  and  an  un- 
protected sister.  And  they  moved  and  spoke  as  if  the  catastrophe  had  just  happen- 
^  and  they  had  dried  up  their  tears  to  receive  us.  I  shall  never  forget  that  day. 
I  have  had  more  pleasure  and  more  melancholy ;  but  I  never  had  more  of  the  plea- 
sure  of  melancholy. 

**  Mrs.  Jane  Washington  was  indisposed ;  but  she  sent  us  kind  messages  as  to 
Englishmen,  and  some  small  remembrances  of  the  place  and  the  departed.  We 
wound  our  way  quietly  from  the  cottage,  and  we  soon  left  the  domaint  perhaps  for 
ever,  which  was  once  dignified  by  the  presence,  and  which  is  still  sacred  by  the  re- 
mains of  Washington : — 

WASHINGTON, 

THE  BRAVE,  THE  WISE,  THE  GOOD : 

WASHINGTON, 

SUPREME  IN  WAR,  IN  COUNCIL,  AND  IN  PEACE: 

WASHINGTON, 

VALIANT,  WITHOUT  AMBITION ;   DISCREET,  WITHOUT 

FEAR;  AND  CONFIDENT,  WITHOUT  PRESUMPTION: 

WASHINGTON, 
IN  DISASTER  CALM;  IN  SUCCESS  MODERATE;  IN  ALL 

HIMSELF: 

WASHINGTON, 

THE  HKRO,  THE  PATRIOT,  THE  CHRISTIAN; 

THE  FATHER  OF  NATIONS,  THE  FRIEND  OF  MANiOND; 
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WHO, 
WHEN  HE  HAD  WON  ALL,  RENOUNCED  ALL; 

AND  SOUGHT, 
IN  THE  BOSOM  OF  HIS  FAMILY  AND  OF  NATURE, 

RETIREMENT ; 

AND  IN  THE  HOPE  OF  RELIGION, 

IMMORTALITY. 

**  Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  this  ebuUitioa.  I  never  can  timi  to  the  nttae  vit 
Waahington  witbont  enthoaiaam.  But  I  will  glance  at  a  more  aober  and  worUDj 
view  of  the  case.  It  is  said  the  government  maae  an  offer  to  purchase  the  propar^ 
of  the  family.  How  could  they  make  such  an  offer !  How  noUe  it  was  in  the 
family  to  decline  it,  since  it  would  have  brought  them  moneyed  advantage,  and 
they  are  in  confined  circumstances !  Again :  How  can  the  peo|^  suffer  the  pkoe 
to  pass  to  ruin,  and  the  remnants  of  the  family  to  exist  without  the  means  of  ma- 
taining  it  7  Surely,  if  the  people  of  America  really  knew  the  state  of  the  case,  they 
would  rather  sell  New  York  than  suffer  such  things  to  happen.** 

The  Delegation  hastened  to  New  York  in  order  to  be  presetit 
at  the  "  anniversary  meetings"  about  to  be  held  in  that  city.  Our: 
nation  has  been  charged  with  being  comparatively  destitute  of  r&^ 
ligion.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Drs.  Reed  and  Mathe- 
son  entertain  a  different  opinion.  But,  however  the  truth  may  be 
ui  regard  to  the  essence  of  true  religion,  of  which  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  judge,  we  are  certain,  that  with  respect  to  the  "  appliances 
and  means  to  boot,"  no  country  on  earth  is  better  or  more  liberally 
supplied  than  our  own.  Every  engine,  with  which  it  seems  possi- 
ble to  operate  upon  the  moral  or  religious  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity, is  put  in  requisition.  The  appellatives  of  societies,  indeed,  ajK 
Gar  to  be  almost  exhausted.  To  satisfy  any  doubt  inpon  this  pointy 
i  the  reader  cast  his  eye  over  the  foUowing  list  of  meetings  for 
purposes  either  religious  or  religiouswise^  for  one  week^  in  one  city 
of  our  Union,  and  composed  principally  of  the  members  of  one 
reUgious  persuasion;  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists,  not  being  included. 

-  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

**  ANNnrERSART  Week^ — ^The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  meetings  ftr  the 
Anniversary  Week,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain : — 

"  Monday^  May  5. 

**  AMxaiCAN  SKAMSN*a  FancND  Sociktt,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  half  past  T 
oMock  p.  M. 

**  AnaicAN  Aim-SukTiRT  Socutt  ;  meeting  of  Delegates  at  Sbciety'a  rooms^ 
130  Nassau-street,  4  r.  m. 

**  Tuesday ^  May  6. 

**  American  Aim-SLAVERT  Societt,  at  Chatham-stroet  Chapel,  10  o*clock  a.  m. 
•*  Revival  Tract  Society,  at  Third  Free  Church,  comer  of  Houston  and  Thompir 
son-streets,  4  p.  m.,  and  in  the  evening. 
**  Convention  of  Delegates,  American  Teact  Society,  4  p.  m.,  at  Societj*t  hoon^ 
**■  American  Peace  S«;iety,  at  Chatham-strect  Chapel,  4  p.  m. 
**  New  Yoek  Sunday  School  Union,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  half  past  7  KM« 
«  Cbilmbi  ov  tb  Sabiati  SoBoots  appMr  in  the  Park  at  half  put  3  K  ttk 
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*  AmniiCAN  T&Acr  SdcnETT,  at  Chatham^treet  Cbttid,  10  ▲.  M4 

**  Delegates  to  American  Biilb  Socistt,  at  Societj*i  house,  4  r.  m. 

**  New  York  Colonization  Sooibtt,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  4  p.  m^ 

**  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  at  Chatharo-street  Chapel,  half  past  7  r*  u. 

"  Delegates  to  American  Bible  Society,  at  the  BiUe  House,  4  p.  m. 

M  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  SocnTr,  at  Mulberty-^treet  Church,  7  p.  m. 

'«  T^Kfsiky,  May  8. 

«*  American  Bible  Society,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  10  a.  M. 
**  Directors  of  American  Home  Misskmurt  Society,  at  their  rooms  m  the  Tract 
House,  4  p.  M. 
**  Seventh  Commandment  Society,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  4  p.  m. 
**  Presbyterian  Education  Society,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  half  past  7  p.  m. 
**  American  and  Presbyterian  Education  Society  tmited. 

^  Friday  f  May  9. 

"  Meeting  for  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  10  a.  m^ 

**  New  Yore  City  Temperance  Society,  at  Chatham-street  Chapel,  half  past  7  p.  m. 

**  New  Yoik  Inpant  School  Society,  in  Canal-street  Church,  10  a.  m. 

**  Morning  prayer-meetings  will  be  held  at  half  past  5  o*clock  on  Tuesday^  W^ed^ 
nesday,  Thnrsiday,  and  Friday,  in  Chatham-street  Chapel,  and  in  Mr.  Fatton*s  church, 
Broome-street,  near  Broadway.** 

The  human  strength  of  one  individual  would  fail  to  carry  him 
dirough  the  task.  The  deputation  acknowledged  the  exhaustion 
that  followed  an  attendance  upon  part 

These  authors  furnish  a  detailea  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  sat  at 
Philadelphia  during  the  last  year.  It  was  natural  that  the  reire- 
rend  gentlemen  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  body ;  but  even  their  strong  preference  of  their  own  sect — 
(which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  they  too  strongly  express — ) 
should  scarcely  have  warranted  the  assertion,  that  •*  the  Assembly 
was  next  in  importance  to  the  Congress  itself."  Without  wishii^ 
to  undervalue  the  importance  or  dignity  of  that  highly  respecta- 
ble body,  we  confess  we  received  me  announcement  with  some 
surprise;  and  if  it  be  the  fact,  certainly  public  attention  should  be 
more  earnestly  directed  to  its  proceedings.  While,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  debates  in  Congress,  during  a  time  of  high  public  excite- 
ment, which  called  forth  the  talents  of  our  ablest  men,  were  Ust- 
ened  to  with  disappointment,  and  with  an  impression  that  the 
American  Parliament  did  not  embrace  the  most  distinguished 
sons  of  our  soil,  the  discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  were 
heard  with  "  unfeigned  admiration."  In  this  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly, the  contest  was  carried  on  between  the  advocates  of  what 
were  called  "  new  measures^*  and  those  who  were  for  adhering  t> 
the  "  old  measures'* — terms,  that  with  some  are,  no  doubt,  perfect- 
ly understood,  while  to  the  majority,  we  presume,  they  must  be 
unintelligible. 

We  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  follow  our  atrthors  through  all 
the  stages  of  their  journeying,  though  there  is  something  to  re- 
mark upon  in  almost  alL   We  must  content  ourselves  wiu  occa- 
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sional  extracts.  The  following  description  applies  to  too  fnany  o( 
our  country-bridges,  over  which,  with  a  heavy  load,  we  have 
oilen  passed  in  a  sta^e-coach,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition*  at 
a  smart  trot,  and  with  fear  and  trembling. 

**  We  began  now  to  meet  with  the  wooden  bridge,  which  abounds  in  this  oountiy. 
It  ia  usually  sustained  on  stone  or  wooden  uprights,  and  oonlposed  of  trussed  giiderSf 
with  loose  boarding,  and  mostly  with  a  roof  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  A  notioe 
is  put  up  at  each  end,  of  No  trotting  oter  thio  bridge  ;  a  most  neeciful  provision,  for' 
certainly  a  good  trot  would  bring  some  of  them  down.  A  few  of  the  more  important 
ones  liave  been  constructed  recently  on  an  excellent  principle,  and  are  very  8tea4j^ 
Tiiey  say  you  should  *  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carries  you  safe  over  ;*  and 
certainly  I  never  felt  so  nfuch  disposition  to  do  a  set  of  bridges  justice,  for  while 
they  always  discharged  their  duty,  they  oflen  left  me  wondering  how  they  mm 
able  to  do  it" 

They,  of  course,  visited  Niagara ;  and  their  description  of  the 
Falls  is  among  the  best  we!  have  seen,  and  accords  most  with  oui' 
own  impressions.  The  first  vie^  taken  by  Dr.  Reed  of  this  won- 
der of  the  New  World,  was  from  Table  Rock ;  undoubtedly  the 
best :  and  the  first  impression,  therefore,  (always  of  great  import- 
ance in  any  gight-seeivg,)  was  all-powerful,  and  any  thing  but  a 
disappointed  one.  This  feeling,  by  the  by,  of  disappointment,  which 
some  have  professed,  we  do  not  understand  with  reference  to  Ni- 
agara.   Our  traveller  sayi 


**  At  length  we  saw  the  spray  rising  through  the  tiltes,  and  settling  like  a  white 
cloud  over  tliem;  and  then  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  mighty  waters — a  voice  all 
its  own^  and  worthy  of  itself.  Have  you  never  felt  a  trembling  backwardncM  to. 
look  on  what  vou  have  intensely  desired  to  see  7  If  not,  you  will  liardlv  understand 
my  feeling.  While  all  were  now  searching  for  some  glance  of  the  object  itself  I 
was  disposed  to  turn  aside,  lest  it  should  surprise  me<  This,  no  doubt,  was  ptrtlv 
caused  by  the  remark  I  had  so  often  heard,  that  the  first  view  disappoints  you.  I 
concluded,  that  this  arose  from  the  first  view  not  being  a  fair  one,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  do  Justice  to  the  object  of  my  reverence.  In  fulfilling  this  purpose,  I 
reached  the  Pavilion  without  seeing  any  thing ;  disposed  of  my  affiiirs  there,  and 
hastened  down  towards  the  Falls ;  and  found  mysen  actuaUy  on  the  Tabto  Rock  Ur 
receive  my  first  impressions. 

**  Let  any  one  pursue  the  same  course,  and  he  will  not  talk  of  first  imurewdaOM 
disappointing  him ;  or  if  he  should,  then  he  ought  to  go  twenty  miles  anotner  way/ 
Niagara  was  not  made  for  him. 

"From  the  Table  Rock  I  descended  to  the  base.  There  I  clambered  out  on  the. 
broken  rocks,  and  sat — I  know  not  how  long.  The  day  was  the  least  favourable  df 
any  we  had.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy;  the  foam  hung  about  the  object  and  coiw 
cealed  one  half  of  it ;  and  the  wind  blew  fVom  the  opposite  side,  and  brought  the 
spray  upon  you,  so  as  to  wet  you  exceedingly.  The  use  of  cloak  and  umhrelU 
were  troublesome;  you  could  not  wholly  forget  your  person,  and  think  only  of  ottflr 
thing,  liowever,  had  I  not  seen  it  in  this  state  of  the  atmosphere,  I  should  haT« 
wanted  some  views  which  now  occupy  my  imagination.  The  whole  is  exceedingly 
solemn  when  nature  frowns ;  and  when  much  is  hidden,  while  yet  the  eye  has  not 
marked  the  outline,  there  is  a  mysteriousness  spread  over  the  object  which  suite 
your  conception  of  its  greatness,  and  in  which  the  imagination  loves  to  luxuriate* 
I  can  scarcely  define  to  you  my  impressions  on  this  first  day ;  I  can  scarcely  define 
them  to  myself.  I  was  certainly  not  disappointed ;  but  I  was  confounded.  I  ftlt 
as  though  I  had  received  a  shock,  and  reqmred  time  to  right  myself  again. 

**  I  now  looked  fairly  on  the  scene  as  it  presented  itself  at  my  window,  in  the 
frdr  lights  of  tlie  morning.  It  is  composed  rather  of  the  accompaniments  of  tbp 
&U  than  of  the  faU  itadf.    You  look  up  the  river  fiill  ten  miles,  and  it  nm  in  this 
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put  from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  Here  it  has  tened,  in  its  iwiye,  bean- 
tilU  little  bsTs ;  and  there  it  has  worked  through  the  slips  of  mainland,  potting  oat 
the  fragments  as  so  manj  islets  to  deoorate  its  sorfree;  while,  on  either  hand,  it  is 
boanded  by  the  original  forests  of  pine.  At  the  upper  eitremity  joa  see  the  bhie 
waters  calmly  resting  mider  the  more  cerulean  heavens;  while  nearer  to  you  it  be- 
agitated,  like  a  strong  man  preparing  to  run  a  race.    It  swells,  and  foams. 


and  reomk,  as  though  it  were  committed  to  some  deqwrate  isne;  and  then  sud- 
denly contracts  its  dimensions,  as  if  to  gather  up  all  its  power  for  the  mighty  leap 
it  is  about  to  make.    Tins  is  aill  jou  see  here ;  and  it  is  enough. 

*  I  left  the  hotel,  and  went  down  to  the  Tkble  Rock.  This  is  osually  deemed  the 
great  point  of  sight ;  and  for  an  upper  Tiew  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  composed  of 
several  ledges  «  rock,  baring  difRrrent  adrantages,  and  projecting  o  for  over  the 
gulf  hebw  as  ther  can  to  be  safo.  But  how  shafi  I  describe  the  objects  before  me  7 
llie  mysterious  Veil  which  lay  heavily  yesterday  on  a  large  part  of  it,  was  now 
leuwwed ;  and  the  outline  of  the  picture  Was  mlostly  seen.  An  ordinarj  picture 
would  have  sufiered  bj  thi* :  but  here  the  real  dimensiotts  are  so  Tsst,  and  so  for 
bqrund  what  the  ere  has  measured,  that  to  see  them  is  not  to  fetter,  but  to  assist 
the  f->«|7ft;«»  tiiis  Mi  which  is  called  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  is  upwards  of  3,000 
foet  in  extent,  and  makes  a  leap,  on  an  aveTage,  of  ahout  900  feeL  Now  just  enlarge 
TOUT  eonoepiions  to  these  surprising  dimensions,  and  suppose  yourself  to  be  recum- 
KBt  on  the  projecting  rock  which  I  hsre  named,  as  near  the  lerge  o  you  dare,  and 
I  wiO  assist  you  to  look  at  the  objects  as  they  present  fhfmsrites. 

*  Yon  see  not  now  abonre  the  cataract  the  bed  of  the  river;  but  you  still  see  the 
fowling  heads  of  the  rapids,  like  waves  of  the  ocean,  harrying  to  the  precipice ; 
and  otrr  diem  the  light  clouds  which  float  on  the  horinm.  Then  comes  the  ekmU 
itsd£  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  the  bomshoe;  it  is  not  composed  of  either  circular 
or  Miaight  fines:  but  it  partakes  of  both ;  and  throughout  it  is  marked  by  prmee- 
tions  and  indmtaiiaQs.  which  give  an  smsring  variety  of  fonn  and  aspect  With 
all  this  rarictT  it  is  one.  It  has  all  the  power  which  is  derived  from  uni^,  and  none 
of  the  993&em  which  belong^  to  uniformitv.  There  it  folk  in  one  «nse  awffal 
mnas  of  gretn  watery  onhroikfB  and  resistless :  here  it  is  broken  into  drops,  and 
fofls  like  a  Ma  of  dismoodf  sparkling  in  the  sun.  Now  it  shoots  forth  like  rockets 
in  endless  vQcocsnon :  and  now  it  is  so  hgfat  and  foaming  that  it  dances  in  the  sun 
as  it  goes,  and  heforr  it  has  reached  the  pool,  it  is  driven  up  again  hy  the  ascending 

of  air.    Then  thesv  is  the  drep  expanding  pool  bdow.    Where  the  waters 


fiieh,all  if  agitotMn  and  foam,  so  that  the  foot  of  the  foflb  never  seen;  and  beyond 
It  and  away,  the  watrrs  spread  themselves  eat  Iflte  a  rippling  sea  of  liquid  alabaster. 
Hue  Ism  foatsiv  is  prrfoetjv  unione,  and  you  would  think  ii«*liSi*g  could  add  to  its 
tJfisitt  kwrlineiw :  but  there  lies  on  it,  as  if  they  were  made  for  each  other, 
*  hearrn**  <«wb  hem-.'    O  nmer  had  it.  in  heaven  itseU^  so  foir  a  resting-plaoe ! 

*  R(«»dr^  by  TvaKvi  of  uk  difmnt  degrees  of  rarity  in  the  watets  and  the  at> 
iiMifthr?v«  the  snn  »  prrrsdinf  the  whole  seme  with  unwonted  li^ti  and  hues. 
And  the  foam  which  if  dvinr  off  in  all  directiotts,  b  iiisi  inilily  condensed,  and 
forms  a  pillar  of  rJood.  which  o>om  orcr  the  loene,  as  it  once  did  over  the  tenti  of 
lanrl,  and  afifiaivntjy  by  the  same  bidding,  firing  amaxing  variety,  and  sublimity, 
and  iwnrthlineaf  to  the*  pocnuv.  Then  there  m  sound  as  well  as  sight;  hut  what 
oonnd!  It  is  net  like  the  sn :  nw  like  the  thuMler;  nor  like  any  thing  I  have 
hennL    nere  is  noroai,  no  rank:  nothingd«rpor  angry  in  its  teiiBB;it  is  deqs 


*  Well  as  Mwn  as  I  rauld  disengage  mfwdt  from  thb  spot,  I  descended  lo  the 
hed  of  the  foil  I  am  nrivr  satii^ed  with  any  foD  till  I  have  availed  mysdf  of  the 
wnr  lownt  standiikir  it  supplies:  it  b  there mnally  that  you  become  sasceptible  of 
iti  Obnoit  pswcr.  I  scnmMod.  therefon.  over  the  dislocated  ro^s,  and  put  mvndf 
M  poMikle  to  the  object  whioli  I  wished  to  abaorh  me.    I 


TlMve  were  wnr  fovw  olgecAi  in  the  picture:  but  what  yoa  saw  had  gT0Bt» 
pvxaninnMte  and  ptwrer  r«t«7  ym.  Bferr  thing  ordinary — foliage,  trees,  hills— was 
shot  out ;  the  snuiUcr  atuilaiies  «f  the  &]]  were  also  exdnded ;  and  I  was  left  akno 
w^  ii»  own  g^mtneajL  At  my  fori  the  waters  were  creaming,  swelling,  and  dash- 
ing «wav,  US  if  in  trrrar,  foom*  the  seene  of  conflict,  at  the  rate  cf  twenty  miles  an 
^         Above  and  oiwhis^ling  aw  was  the  TahkeKock,  with  its  BBieBlie  form,  and 
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dark  and  liTid  eoloun,  threatening  to  cnuh  one.  While  immediately  befixre  me 
waa  apread  in  all  ita  height  and  maieaty — not  in  parte,  bat  aa  a  whdlB,  beyond  what 
the  eye  could  embrace— the  unspeakable  cataract  itaelf ;  with  its  head  now  toaehinr 
the  Irarison,  and  seeminr  to  fall  direct  from  heaven,  and  rushing  to  the  earth  iHS 
a  weight  and  voice  whicm  made  the  rocks  beneath  and  around  me  fearfhUy  to  trem- 
ble. Over  this  scene  the  cloud  of  fiMun  mysteriously  moved,  rising  upward,  so  o 
to  epread  itself  partly  on  the  &ce  of  the  fall,  and  partly  on  the  ftce  of  the  sky ; 
while  over  all  were  seen  the  beautifbl  and  soft  colours  of  the  rainbow,  fimning 
almost  an  entire  circle,  and  crowning  it  with  celestial  glory.  But  it  is  vain.  The 
power,  the  sublimity,  the  beauty,  the  bliss  of  that  spot,  of  that  hour — ^it  cannot  be 
told. 

**  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  these  Falls,  because  the  worid 
knows  nothing  like  them ;  and  because  I  wished  you  to  participate  in  my  pleasures. 
I  have  seen  many  falls,  and  with  unspeakable  delight ;  but  nothing  to  be  named 
with  this.  It  would  in  puts  present  the  image  of  them  all ;  but  all  united  would 
not  supply  a  just  idea  of  it  It  is  better  to  see  it  than  a  thousand  ordinary  aigiits ; 
they  may  revive  aleeping  emotions,  and  so  bring  delight ;  but  this  creates  new  emo- 
tion, and  raises  the  mind  a  step  higher  in  ito  conceptions  of  the  power  and  eternity 
of  Him  whom  *  to  know  is  life  etemaL*  The  day  on  which  it  is  seen  should  m 
memorable  in  the  life  of  any  man.** 

En  passantf  we  may  remark,  that  the  height  of  the  fall  is  mis- 
stated, as  being,  at  an  average,  two  hundred  feet  No  one  part 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet 

In  passinff  from  Sandusky  to  Columbus,  (Ohio,)  it  was  again 
Dr.  Reed's  lot  to  enter  a  stage-coach  which  did  not  meet  his  ap- 
probation. All  of  us,  who  have  passed  over  our  western  roaas 
that  are  not ''  tumpiked,'^  will  bear  witness  to  the  correctness  of 
the  following  grapnic  and  sprightly  description : — 

**  Having  rested  here  over  the  Sabbath,  I  arranged  to  leave  by  coach  early  in  the 
morning  ror  Columbus.  We  were  to  start,  I  was  told,  at  three  o'clock ;  I  rose, 
therefore,  at  two.  Soon  afler  I  had  risen,  the  bar-agent  came,  to  say  that  the  ooach 
was  ready,  and  would  start  in  ten  minutes,  as  the  rain  had  made  the  roads  bad. 
This  was  rather  an  ominous  as  well  as  untimely  intimation.  But  there  was  mo 
remedy ;  so  I  made  what  haste  I  could  in  dressing,  and  went  down  to  take  m j 
place.  I  had  no  sooner  begun  to  enter  the  coach,  than  splash  went  my  fiiot  in  mad 
and  water.  I  exclaimed  with  surprise.  *  Soon  be  dry.  Sir,*  was  the  rephn  while 
he  withdrew  the  liffht,  that  I  might  not  explore  the  cause  of  complaint  The  ftet 
waa,  that  the  vehicle,  like  the  hotel  and  the  steamboat,  was  not  water-tight,  and  the 
rain  had  found  an  entrance.  There  was,  indeed,  in  this  ooach,  as  in  most  others, 
a  provision  in  the  bottom,  of  holes,  to  let  off  both  water  and  dirt ;  but  here  the  dirt 
had  become  mud,  and  thickened  about  the  orifices  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  I  ibond 
I  was  the  only  passenger ;  the  morning  was  damp  and  chilly ;  the  state  of  the  ooach 
added  to  the  sensation ;  and  I  eagerly  looked  about  for  some  moans  of  protaetioD. 
I  drew  up  the  wooden  windows ;  out  of  five  small  panes  of  glass  in  the  sashes, 
three  were  broken.  I  endeavoured  to  secure  the  curtains ;  two  of  them  had  moat 
of  the  ties  broken,  and  flapped  in  one*s  face.  There  was  no  help  in  the  coaoh;  so 
I  looked  to  mysel£  I  made  the  best  use  I  could  of  my  garments,  and  put  myinlf 
as  snugly  as  I  could  in  the  comer  of  a  stage  meant  to  accommodate  nine  ^fmatm. 
My  situation  was  just  then  not  among  the  most  cheerful  I  could  see  nothiiiff ; 
everywhere  I  could  feel  the  wind  drawn  in  upon  me ;  and  as  for  sounds,  I  had  toe 
calls  of  the  driver,  the  screeching  of  the  wheels,  and  the  song  of  the  buU-ftty,  ftr 
my  entertainment 

**  But  the  worst  of  my  solitary  aituatioD  was  to  come.  All  that  had  been  intf- 
mated  about  bad  roads  now  came  upon  me.  They  were  not  only  bad ;  they  tpwe 
intolerable :  they  were  rather  like  a  stony  diteh  than  a  road  llie  hones,  on  the 
first  stages,  could  only  walk  most  of  the  way;  we  were  fi-equently  in  to  the  ttletree, 
QDoertain  whether  we  should  ever  get  out;  and  I  had  no  sooner  recofwred  ten  a 
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lenifafe  plmige  tm  one  side,  than  there  eame  another  fai  the  opponte  direction,  and 
flonfeonded  all  my  efhrU  to  preaerre  a  aieady  sitting.  I  was  literally  thrown  about 
like  a  ball  How  gladly  should  1  have  kept  fixed  possewion  of  that  comer,  which 
I  at  first  occupied  with  some  degree  of  diasatis&ction!  Let  me  dismiss  the  subject 
of  bad  roads  for  this  journey,  by  stating,  in  illustration,  that,  with  an  empty  coach, 
and  fimr  horses,  we  were  seven  hours  m  goins^  twenty-three  miles;  and  that  we 
were  twenty-eight  hours  in  getting  to  Columbus,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  Yet 
this  line  of  conveyance  was  advertised  as  a  *  splendid  Mne,  equal  to  any  in  the 
flutes.*** 

The  great  forests  of  our  land  are  also  well  delineated ;  and  the 
flense  of  awe  and  of  high  antiquity,  which  they  excite,  are  ably 
portrayed. — 

**  But  the  most  interesting  sight  to  me  was  the  fiirest  It  now  appeared  in  all  its 
pristine  state  and  grandeur,  tall,  magnificent,  boundless.  I  had  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  not  finding  vegetation  develop  itself  in  larger  fiums  in  New-England 
than  with  us ;  but  there  was  no  place  lor  disappointment  here.  I  shall  fail,  however, 
to  give  you  the  impression  it  makes  on  one.  Did  it  arise  firom  height,  or  figure,  or 
groupincr,  it  might  readily  be  conveyed  to  you ;  but  it  arises  chiefly  fivun  combina- 
tion. You  most  see  it  in  all  its  stages  of  growth,  decay,  dissolution,  and  regenera- 
tion; you  must  see  it  pressing  on  you  and  overshadowmg  you  by  ita  silent  forms, 
.and  at  other  times  spreading  itself  before  you,  like  a  natural  park ;  ^ou  must  sec 
that  all  tlic  clearances  made  by  the  human  hand  bear  no  higher  relation  to  it  tlian 
does  a  mountain  to  the  globe ;  you  must  travel  in  it  in  solitariness,  hour  after  hour, 
and  day  afler  day,  frequently  gazing  on  it  with  solemn  delight,  and  occanonally 
easting  the  eye  round  in  search  of  some  pause,  some  end,  without  finding  any,  be- 
fore you  can  fully  understand  the  impression.  Men  say  there  is  nothing  in  America 
to  give  you  the  scn8c  of  antiquity ;  and  they  mean  that  as  there  are  no  works  of  art 
to  produce  this  effect,  there  can  be  nothing  else.  You  cannot  think  that  I  would 
depreciatf  what  they  mean  to  extol ;  but  I  hope  you  will  sympathise  with  mc, 
when  I  say  that  I  have  met  with  nothing  among  the  most  venerable  forms  of  art, 
which  impresses  you  no  thoroughly  with  the  idea  of  indefinite  distance  and  endless 
jDontinuity ;  of  antiquity  sliroudcd  in  all  its  mystery  of  solitude,  illimitable  and 
iBtemal. 

**  The  clearances,  too,  which  appeared  in  this  ride,  were  on  so  small  a  ecale  ae  to 
■trwigthen  this  impression,  and  to  convey  distinct  impressions  of  their  own.  On 
them  the  vast  tices  of  the  forest  had  been  girdled  to  prevent  the  foliage  fimn  ap- 
pearing to  overshadow  the  ground ;  and  the  knd  at  their  feet  was  grumcd  up  and 
sown  with  com,  which  was  expanding  on  the  surface  in  all  its  luxuriance.  The 
thin  atems  of  Indian  com  were  strangely  contrasted  with  the  huge  trunks  of  the 
fine  and  oak,  and  the  verdant  surface  bdow  was  as  strangely  oppoied  to  the  skele- 
ton  trees  towering  above,  spreading  out  their  leafless  arms  to  the  warm  sun  and 
llie  nfreshing  rains,  and  doing  it  in  vain.  Life  and  desolation  were  never  brought 
eloser  together. 

**  It  appeared,  in  this  morning  ride,  that  the  storm  which  paased  over  Sandusky 
had  spent  its  power  chiefly  on  this  road.  I  paased  by  a  spot  where  it  had  been 
very  destructive.  A  man  had  been  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  two  oottages  crushed 
by  the  falling  timber.  A  road  crossing  ours  was  entirely  stopped  by  the  &11gii 
trees ;  and  along  our  course  they  were  lying  great  in  ruin.  This  variety  in  tho 
scene  has  a  surprising  effect  upon  you  in  such  circumstances.  In  travelling  through 
theae  dense  and  elevated  forests,  you  are  awed  by  a  deep  senae  of  their  power  and 
Bujesty ;  but  here  was  a  Power,  to  which  tlieir  resistance  was  as  nothing,  that 
■truck  them,  crashing,  groaning,  to  the  ground.  Like  Niagara,  it  puts  you  anrptt- 
inglynear  to  Deity. 

**  The  storm  in  the  forest  is  not  only  awful ;  it  is  very  dangerous.  Even  in  a  fiiU 
wind  there  is  considcrabk;  danger.  A  great  portion  of  the  trees  are  always  hi  difl 
Arent  stages  of  decay.  They  creak  and  groan  in  the  wind,  and  frith  every  ^mt 
1^  came  dashing,  like  the  avalanche,  to  the  earth.** 

At  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Dr.  Reed,  for  die  first  tim^  became 
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acquainted  with  the  fondness  of  our  countrymen  for  placing  their 
legs  and  feet  in  positions  other  than  those  which  nature  intended 
them  to  assume.*    He  describes  it  pleasantly  thus : — 

**  An  the  si^htfl  were  not  quite  so  ninl  ti  thete.  In  moving  about  the  tours,  I 
obeenred  a  fair  supply  of  acoommodalion  for  religious  serrices.  There  were  ako 
two  schools.  One  was  hirfjre,  and  for  common  purposes.  The  bojs  were,  at  the 
time,  makinff  a  little  use  of  their  American  liberties ;  they  were  coursing,  not  only 
over  the  desks,  a  very  English  trick,  but  over  the  roof  also.  Tliere  were  fite  win- 
dows on  this  side  of  the  structure,  and  there  was  not  one  pane  of  glass  unamtfbed: 
but  this  was  all  the  better,  in  such  a  climate,  for  the  present ;  and  what  have  boye 
to  do  with  the  future  ? 

^  Of  ,the  other  school  I  had  rather  a  curious  notice.  The  shadtt  of  the  erening 
were  coming  on,  and  as  I  suddenly  turned  the  angle  of  a  street,  1  saw  a  dark  ob- 
ject projecting  on  my  path  from  a  window  at  a  uttle  distance.  I  soon  pereeived 
that  it  was  m  booted  leg  of  a  human  being ;  and  on  coming  nearer,  I  Ibond  it 
belonged  to  a  pedagogue  in  class  with  some  doien  youths,  who,  if  not  learning 
manners,  were  digesting  Latin  syntax  as  they  could.  This  sort  of  trick  is  so  pecu- 
liar, and  so  common,  as  to  be  almost  an  Americanism.  I  certainlj  nerer  saw  legs 
BO  strangely  used  as  by  many  men  in  this  country.  To  be  on  the  ronder,  the  ]■■>■• 
of  the  stove,  the  chair,  the  mantel-piece,  is  nothing ;  it  is,  perhaps,  European.  Theae 
aspirants  seem  never  satisfied  till  tnetr  heek  are  on  a  level  with  their  head;  and  at 
one  hotel  the  feet  have  attained  to  the  heiffht  of  the  door-wav,  and  it  is  a  point  of 
serious  ambition  with  younff  men  to  see  who  ^aU  score  the  highest  mark.  This 
is  certainly  turning  the  world  upside  down,  and  inventing  a  new  field  of  aspiralka. 
The  old  strife  among  men  has  been  to  see  who  should  carry  his  head  the  hi^^best : 
it  is  now  to  be  seen  what  distinction  a  man's  heels  may  bring  him ;  and  this  ex- 
periment, for  aught  I  can  see,  is  to  be  made  in  America.** 

At  Lexington,  the  ill-judged  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  tempe- 
rance cause,  to  thrust  it  unadvisedly  ahead,  are  noticed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  At  sundown,  as  it  is  called,  a  bell  began  to  tolL  I  concluded  that  there  was 
to  be  a  meeting  of  some  sort  and  somewhere;  and  as  my  object  was  to  mingle  with 
the  people,  I  fdlowcd  its  voice,  and  soon  found  myself  at  the  Court-house.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  Temperance.  There  was  a  poor  promise  of  attendanoe 
when  I  arrived;  but  at  last  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  persons  anerobled;  they 
were  all  men.  An  individual  moved  to  the  chair.  He  had  no  speaking  powers, 
and  simply  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read  the  minutes.  It  appeared  mm  tbeee 
that  monthly  meetings  had  been  resolved  on,  at  which  questions  should  be  diseiiM- 
ed ;  and  that  this  was  the  first  meeting.  The  question  before  them  was,  *  Whether, 
in  the  last  one  hundred  years,  intemperance  had  not  done  more  harm  to  the  human 
race  than  murder,  disease,  war,  and  all  other  evils  7* 

**  When  the  subject  was  thus  announced,  there  was  a  pause,  llie  chairmaii 
solicited  remark.  Still  there  was  a  pause ;  and  nothing  to  relieve  iL  The  lights 
were  few ;  the  room  looked  heavy  and  dull ;  and  those  who  occupied  it  looked  heavy 
also  and  dulL  All  was  sombre  and  silent ;  except  that  spitting  was  engaging  the 
interval,  and  was  so  continuous  as  to  be  like  rain  pattering  friMn  the  no^  iDd  to 
universal  as  to  make  you  feel  that  you  must  get  wet  I  had  a  man  sitting  next  to 
me  who  kept  me  constanUy  on  the  look-out ;  but  while  he  ofUn  made  me  paap,  he 
did  me  no  harm.  These  men  have  surprising  cleverness  in  spirting  their  tol»€00> 
juice ;  and,  like  good  drivers,  they  seem  to  have  pride  in  showing  how  nev  Aey 
can  run  to  an  object  without  touching  it 

**  But  to  return  to  my  company.    By  this  time  yon  are  to  understand  that  a 
worUiy  clerfryman  arose,  and  had  the  beldness  to  take  the  affirmative  of  tiba 
tion.    Another  pause  occurred,  with  the  same  interlude.    At  length  a 


•  The  English  themselves  are  as  fond  of  poslaires  as  the  Amerioana;  tha  only 
diffveaoe  is,  that  being  less  agile,  they  are  more  stiff  and  ongain)^. 
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Yinoed,  who,  by  his  ron&fh  manner  and  bad  expreflsioii,  I  took  far  a  mechanic  of  the 
town,  delivering  himself  honestly,  but  miused  to  the  exercise.  However,  he  qoickly 
showed  that  he  was  an  agent,  and  he  made  in  the  end  a  very  indiscreet  speech,  in 
a  most  miwinning  style.  His  statements  relative  to  Lexington  provoked  some  re- 
marks. He  hailed  them — he  hoped  that  he  should  be  oppoaed — he  delighted  in  it 
A  lawyer,  of  repute  at  the  bar,  spoke,  but  so  strangely,  that  none  could  tell  whether 
he  was  friend  or  foe.  Some  one  expressed  a  fear  that  they  sboold  do  no  good  with- 
out  opposition ;  and  proposed  that  they  should  adjourn  to  get  op  an  oppoaition ; 
he  really  feared  that  nobody  would  come  again  without  it  And  so  it  ended.  It 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  mancpuvre  played  by  one  of  our  minor  theatres  lately. 
It  had  failed  to  get  attention  by  other  means ;  so  it  gave  notice,  by  large  placards, 
of  A  Row  at  the  Cobourgy  trusting  in  this  as  a  last  remedy  for  an  empty  house.** 

In  their  religious  views — (we  mean,  of  course,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  their  doctrines  as  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church) — the  authors  appear  discreet,  sensi- 
ble, and  sincere ;  opposed  to  fanaticism  and  blind  enthusiasm,  and 
in  favour  of  order,  peace,  subordination,  and  rule.  The  ridicule 
which,  through  a  neglect  of  these,  is  likely  to  be  cast  upon  religion 
and  religious  worship,  may  be  well  divined  from  the  following 
account  of  what  took  place  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  a  Metho- 
dist meeting-house.  Sermons  of  this  description  may  be  aptly  de- 
nominated "choruses;"  in  which,  by  the  by,  the  congi-egatioQ 
will  be  disposed  to  sing  the  larger  part  of  the  song. 

**  Preacher,  *  The  duty  here  inferred  is,  to  deny  ourselves.* 
"  Elder,  •  God  enable  us  to  do  it !' 

**  Preacher,  *  It  suppocies  that  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.* 
••  Elder,  •  Ah,  indeed,  Lord,  it  is !' 

*•  Preacher,  *  The  very  reverse  of  what  God  would  have  us  be  !* 
**  Eider,  *  God  Almighty  knows  it's  true !' 

**  Preacher,  *  How  necessary,  then,  that  God  should  call  on  oa  to  lenoHBCt  everr 
thing!* 
^  Elder,  *Godhelpu8r 

••  Preacher,  *  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  7* 
"^ Elder,  *No,ohno!' 
••  Preacher,  •  Have  I  not  said  enough  ?* 
••  Elder,  *  Oh  yes—Hquite  enough  !* 

••  Preacher,  *  I  rejoice  that  God  calls  me  to  give  up  ewery  thing  !* 
**  EMer  (clasping  his  hands).  '  Yes,  Lord,  I  would  let  it  all  go  1^ 
«*  Preacher,  *  You  must  give  up  all.' 
••  Elder,  » Yes,— all !' 
••  Preacher,  « Your  pride !' 
«  Elder,  •  My  pride  V 
•*  Preacher,  *  Your  envy  !* 
"  Elder,  *  My  envy  V 
••  Preacher,  *  Your  covetousness !' 
••  Elder,  *  My  covetousness !' 
"  Preacher,  •  Your  anger  !* 
*•  Elder,  *  Yes,  my  anger !' 

**  Preacher,  *  Sinner,  how  awful,  then,  m  your  condition!^ 
"  Elder,  •  How  awful !' 

**  Preacher.  *  What  reason  for  all  to  examine  themselves  I' 
**  ^der.  *■  Lord,  help  us  to  search  our  hearts  !* 
**  Preacher.  *  Could  you  have  more  motives  ? — I  have  done  !* 
-  Elder.  •  Thank  God !  Thank  God  for  his  Holy  Word.  Amen  !*  ** 

There  are  many  important  subjects  which  our  authors  discuss, 
and  upon  which  they  record  as  well  what  they  saw,  as  the  fiicts 
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furnished  from  the  best  sources  of  informattion  by  otbers.  We  re- 
fer to  camp-meetings,  temperance-meetings,  and  other  matters^ 
which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  of  the  present  age  has  rendered  so  pro- 
minent These  would  well  deserve  an  investigation  of  an  extent 
that  we  before  said  we  could  not  afford.  A  word  or  two,  how- 
ever,  as  we  promised,  upon  the  topic  of  "  revivals,"  of  the  perma- 
nently beneficial  effects  of  which  we  have  heretofore  doubted  j 
and  our  impression  has  been  confirmed  by  what  we  have  seen  in 
these  volumes.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  too  much  evident  me- 
chanical  arrangement  in  them ;  and  too  much  of  operation  upon 
the  mere  passions,  to  render  the  conversions,  so  called,  produced 
by  their  aeency,  desirable  results.  We  select,  as  an  example,  the 
account  which  was  furnished,'  of  a  revival  that  occurred  in  the 
winter  of  1833-4,  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

**  *  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  state  of  religion  was  low,  relisiouii  meelingi  wero 
thinly  attended,  and  great  apathy  preTailed.  The  week  after  the  dedication  of  the 
Edwards  Church,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  its  pastor  and  brethren,  to  so,  two 
and  two,  and  visit  all  the  members  of  that  church,  to  excite  them  to  activityin 
their  Master's  service,  and  to  fervent  prayer  for  hb  presence  and  blessing.  The 
effects  were  apparently  c^ood,  considerable  feeling  was  discovered  or  elicit^  and  a 
desire  for  a  revival  proouced.  The  first  Monday  of  January^  by  recommendation 
of  the  (veneral  Assemblv  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  extensively  observed  in 
this  country  as  a  day  oi  fasting  and  prayer,  for  the  ccmversifm  of  the  world.  It  was 
thought  best  here,  that  the  exereises  during  tlie  day  should  have  special  reference 
to  the  condition  of  these  churches  and  this  comm unity r  Accordingly  prayer-meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  different  districts  of  the  town  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  public  meeting  was  attended,  at  which  the  pastors  made  a  full  and  par- 
ticular exhibition  of  the  proofs  of  a  cold  and  dead  state  of  religion  here,  and  \ugod 
on  the  churches  the  importance  of  awaking  from  their  lethargy,  and  enjoraging  in 
united  and  earnest  prayers  and  exertions  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion.  The  meeU 
ing  was  fully  attended,  and  solemn,  as  was  the  monthly  concert  in  the  evening. 

**  *  It  soon  became  evident  that  a  decided  impression  was  made  on  that  day.  Reli-- 
gious  meetings  were  fuller,  prayer  was  more  fervent,  religion  became  a  subject  of 
more  conversation,  and  a  general  desire  for  a  revival  seemed  to  pervade  the  chorchea.^ 
The  interest  increased ;  and  the  last  week  in  January,  the  pastors  thought  it  adn*. 
able  to  appoint  special  meetings,  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
people.  Daily  morning  meetings  for  prayer,  in  private  houses,  in  different  ptrtf  of 
the  town,  were  now  commenced;  and  a  public  service  was  appointed  for  each  evening 
in  the  week.  The  morning  meetings  were  conducted  by  laymen ;  some  of  thtf 
evenings  were  occupied  by  tnc  pastors,  in  endeavouring  to  arouse  the  churches,  to 
make  tnem  feel  their  responsibility,  and  engage  actively  in  stirring  up  each  other, 
and  in  conversing  freely  with  (he  impenitent— duties  which  had  been  ^eaUy  ne- 
glected. On  other  evenings,  the  churches  met  for  united  prayer ;  while  non-fMro^ 
Season  were  invited  to  assemble  in  another  place,  and  were  solemnly  urged  to  attend 
to  the  concerns  of  their  souls.  These  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  deep  im- 
pressions were  made  on  some  minds.  At  the  close  of  the  week  an  inquiry-meeting' 
was  held,  at  which  a  considerable  number  were  present 

**  *  The  next  Sabbath,  the  two  churches  celebrated  the  Lord*s  Supper  together; 
and  it  was  a  solemn  and  interesting  occasion.  During  the  week,  similar  services 
to  those  already  mentioned  were  l^ld.  Towards  its  close,  it  beeaine  evident  that 
increased  effort  was  demanded,  and  that  a  crisis  was  near — the  standard  of  the 
Lord  would  go  forward  or  backward,  according  to  the  faith  and  ti^l  of  those  who 
bore  it  The  church  had  not  yet,  as  a  wholes  come  up  to  the  work ;  nor  had  the 
convictions  of  the  unconverted,  in  many  instances,  resulted  in  submission  of  the 
heart  to  God.  On  Saturday,  a  select  meeting  of  brethren  was  held,  to  eonfer  «h& 
the  pastors ;  and  the  result  was  a  determination  that  brethren,  in  equal 
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fnm  each  church,  ihould,  the  entuinf  week,  viiit,  two  and  two,  ewery  famUy  be- 
iooffing  to  the  two  congreg^tum$,  to  prete  on  profeason  of  rdi^on  their  oblif^atione* 
ana  the  importance  of  consistent  and  decided  action,  and  to  pray  with  them  in  be* 
half  of  the  uneonterted  members  of  their  fkmiliea,  and  ako  to  converse  fully  with 
the  impenitent,  and  beseech  them  now  to  be  reeonciled  to  God.  The  ybiters  were 
animated,  the  visits  were  tborouf  h  and  solemn,  and  the  results  happy.  This  week, 
in  addition  to  the  (now)  nsnal  morning  and  evening  meetinga,  there  was  preaching 
every  aftemooii.  The  meetings  were  thronged-na  general  solemnity  pervaded  the 
people,  and  the  inquiry-meetings  brought  toother  alarffe  number,  anzioosly  asking 
what  they  should  do  to  be  saved.  Instances  of  hopeful  oonversion  began  now  to 
occur,  and  religion  to  be  regarded  as  *  the  one  thing  needfU.* 

**  *  Yet  there  was  no  visible  excitement  either  in  the  meetinrs  or  in  the  town.  A 
passer-by  would  have  noticed  noChing  peculiar  hi  the  aspect  of  things  abroad ;  and 
the  meetings  were  distinguished  only  by  numbers,  profound  attention,  and  the  heail 
bowed  down^  indicating  unwonted  emotion.  The  next  week  the  morning  and 
evening  meetings  were  continued,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  social  meetings  were  heU 
by  the  visiters  m  their  several  districts,  for  oonversation  and  prayer.  It  was  now 
easy  to  oonverse  freely  on  the  subject  of  rdigion,  with  all  classes  of  persons :  the 
conscience  was  tender,  and  the  impenitent,  generally,  seemed  to  expect  and  to  desire 
to  be  addressed.  The  inquiry-meetings  were  thronged :  from  1^  to  200  persons 
were  present,  and  it  was  a  scene  of  thrilUnff  interest  All  were  invited  to  attrad, 
who  wished  for  personal  oonversation  in  relation  to  the  state  of  their  minds.  During 
these  meetings,  the  churches  were  always  assembled  in  another  place,  to  pray  for  a 
blessing.  So  larse  a  number  came  now,  as  inquilers,  that  it  became  neocssary  for 
the  pastors  to  caU  in  several  laymen  to  assist 

<• « The  meetings  were  conducted  as  follows  >— One  of  the  pastors  commeneed 
With  a  prayer  anaa  short  address;  after  which,  the  pasior» and  brethren  took  di^ 
ierent  parts  of  the  room,  and  conversed  with  eaich  individual  in  a  low  voice,  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  mind,  and  to  give  such  advice  and  direc- 
tions as  the  case  required.  Lists  were  taken  of  the  names  and  resideUce  of  each 
person  present,  that  they  might  afterward  be  visited  and  conversed  with  at  home. 
An  hour  Was  thus  spent  in  conversation,  and,  in  some  instances,  afterward,  those 
who  had  come  to  the  decision  to  renounce  their  sins,  receive  Jesus  as  their  Saviour, 
and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  were  requested  to  rise ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  such  a  call  was,  to  some,  the  moans  of  conversion  at  the  mioment  Those 
not  occupied  in  conversation  were  advised  to  spend  the  time  in  silent  meditation 
and  prayerj»giving  their  whole  minds  to  the  subject,  and  bringing  them  fo  an  issue 
at  once.  The  meetings  were  closed  with  an  address  and  prayer,  and  seasonably 
dismissed.  They  were  eminently  blessed,  and  were,  doubtless,  the  birthplace  of 
many  souls. 

**  *  The  morning  and  evening  meetings  were  continued  for  some  weeks,  and  abo 
those  for  inquiry.  The  number  who  entertained  the  befief  that  they  had  been  re- 
newed in  heart  became  large ;  and  one  or  two  evenings  each  week  were  occupied 
b^  the  pastors,  in  giving  instructions,  iu  presence  of  the  churches,  (o  such,  in  rela- 
tioa  to  the  duties  and  dangers  of  their  neW  situation.*  ** 

Many  other  instances  are  given,  where  these  religious  excite- 
ments have  been  produced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  two  or  three, 
and  the  effects  of  {A'otracted  meetings.  Dr.  Reed's  remarks  upon 
this  head  are  temperate  and  judicious.  It  will  be  seen,  that  he, 
(and  we  presume  the  same  of  every  Christian,)  is  in  favour  of 
true  revivals. 

**  Are  there  any  evils  attendant  on  the  approved  revivals? 

**  Yes,  there  are.  They  are  liable  to  run  out  into  wild  fonatidsm.  The  eztrav^ 
gances  to  which  I  have  referred  grew  out  of  an  approved  revival;  they  were  not 
^Mmsequent  from  it,  but  were  inoictental  to  it;  they  were  an  unlovely  excrescence  ob 
one  of  the  fairest  reforms  in  the  history  of  the  churches.  A  revival  is  a  crisis:  It 
implies  that  ^grcai  mass  of  human  passion  that  was  dormant,  is  suddenly  calM 
kato  Mtio%  liMiso  who  am  not  moved  to  good  will  be  moved  to  the  grailar  eviL 
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The  hay,  wood,  and  stubble,  which  are  always  to  be  found,  even  within  the  pale  of 
the  church,  will  enkindle,  and  flash,  and  flare.  It  is  an  occasion  fiivourable  to  diiu 
play,  and  the  vain  and  presumptuous  will  endeavour  to  seize  on  it,  and  turn  it  to 
their  own  account  Whether  such  a  state  of  general  excitement  is  connected  with 
worldly  or  religious  objects,  it  is  too  much,  and  would  argue  great  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  to  erpect,  that  it  should  not  be  liable  to  excess  and  disorder. 

**  The  evils  to  which  this  state  of  excitement  exposes,  may,  however,  be  greatly 
qualified,  if  not  wholly  prevented.  I  know,  indeed,  some  imagine,  that  they  are  al- 
ready so  fuUy  master  of  the  subject,  that  they  can  adjust  the  whole  aflair  as  thar 
would  a  machine,  and  determine  beforehand  how  it  shall  act,  and  where  it  shall 
stay.  But  I  do  not  admire  their  mechanism;  it  is  too  nice  and  too  complicated,  to 
be  wise  in  itself,  or  usefiil  for  the  occasion;  and  I  freely  confess,  that  the  churches, 
both  here  and  there,  have  something  yet  to  learn  on  the  question. 

**  Perhaps,  however,  the  evil  to  which  the  revival,  as  it  now  exists,  is  most  liable, 
is  the  danger  of  relapse.  That  there  is  room  for  this  complaint  must  be  admitted; 
and  it  is  open  to  two  or  three  remarks. 

^  First,  where  revivals  are  pressed  into  excess,  they  oarry  the  seeds  of  this  evil  in 
their  own  nature.  We  are  so  constituted,  that  our  nature  socks  indemnity  for  all 
violence  done  to  itself  Excess  of  excitement  brings  excess  of  exhaustion,  as  surely 
as  night  follows  day.  Hence,  when  those  have  managed  a  revival  who  have  not 
known  where  to  stop,  they  have  been  confounded  to  find,  instead  of  the  results  they 
expected,  a  deep  sleep  come  over  the  people,-  from  which  none  oould  awaken  tbem« 

*^  Wlien  revivals  are  allowed  to  take,  in  common  expectation,  a  periodical  chan6» 
ter,  there  is  danger  of  reaction.  Those  who  have  received  benefit  by  a  certain 
method,  if  they  may  calculate  on  its  return,  will  be  disposed  to  look  to  it  exclusively. 
Hence,  some  churches  have  an  exaggerated  hope  in  the  extraordinary  means,  and 
almost  no  hope  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary ;  they  have  obtained  a  dispensaticm  to 
slumber  through  the  intervals,  on  tlie  promise  of  being  thoroughly  awake  at  the 
revivals.  These  circumstances,  connected  with  a  partial  reliance  on  tlie  same  causes, 
have  affected  many  ministers.  They  wear  an  air  of  despondency,  and  often  pretch 
under  its  chilling  or  paralysing  influence,  except  they  are  expecting  a  revival,  or  in 
the  midst  of  one;  and,  on  this  account,  if  such  men  would  be  more  efficient  in  A  xe- 
vival  than  most,  they  would  be  less  so  at  any  other  period. 

"  This  evil  might  be  mostly  prevented,  by  not  allowing  them  to  receive  an  inter* 
mitting  and  periodical  form.  Care  should  be  taken  to  show  that  they  are  of  a  special 
and  an  extraordinary  nature;  and  arc  not  of  equal  importance  with  the  means  that 
are  ordinary.  They  should  be  made  subservient  to,  and  not  subversive  of,  the  reffU> 
lar  institutions  of  Divine  mercy.  Tlicy  should  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  di^ 
ease,  and  not  as  the  aliment  of'^vigoious  life;  to  be  used  only  as  occasion  required^ 
and  which  occasion  ought  not,  in  fact,  to  arise. 

^  Are  the  fruits  of  the  revivals  equally  good  with  those  produced  under  ordinary 
cireumstances  ? 

**I  should  say,  decidedly,  Yes,  quite  as  good,  and  frequently  better;  only  admits 
ting  that  the  work  is  real,  wisely  managed,  and  associated  with  proportionate  in^ 
struction.  Persons,  so  converted,  are  surrounded  by  more  aficcting  circumstances, 
and  receive  deeper  impressions.  Perception  is  more  awakened,  conviction  is  mor6 
pungent,  prayer  is  more  ardent,  the  will  more  resolved.  There  is  a  prostration  and 
a  solemnity  of  feeling,  which  is  never  forgotten.  There  is,  therefore,  greater  evi- 
dence  of  character,  stronger  motives  for  progress,  and,  as  an  effect  of  these,  more 
decision  of  conduct  Most  of  their  active  and  devoted  Christians  have  been  bom  io 
the  revivals;  and  their  most  intelligent,  pious,  and  succe5tHful  ministers,  have  either 
received  the  truth  at  these  seasons,  or  have  had  their  incipient  character  formed  an4 
moulded  in  them. 

^  Would  not  a  continued  advancement  in  knowledge  and  piety  be  preferaUe  to 
these  occasional  movements? 

**  Undoubtedly  it  would,  if  the  average  result  of  the  supposed  uniform  movement 
were  equal  to  the  occasional  one.  But  is  not  Uiis  a  begging  of  the  question?  D^ 
we  know  any  things  in  fact,  of  this  continued  and  uniform  advancement?  We  are 
speaking  of  a  mode  of  life;  and  all  modes  of  life,  known  to  us,  are  subject  Io  the 
alternations  of  declension  and  progress.  Is  the  spiritual  lite,  whether  personal  or 
social,  exempt  from  these  vicissitudes?  Haa  it  no  winter,  and  may  it  know  no' 
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wpdngf  Int}ieeG«ineoftw»ntj7ein,where  istliednirebthtthuiiot  hadaoom- 
paraufe  lettoii  of  depraanon?  ^d,  at  auch  a  time,  what  ooold  have  been  a  greater 
beamng  to  it  than  a  aoond  revival?  And  might  not  auch  a  revivification  have  beea 
•zpeeted,  in  tho  uae  oi  the  meana  of  grace,  in  a  apecial  fimn,  and  with  condenaed 
power,  aa  a  remedy  tor  a  diaeaaed  and  dangerooa  atateT 

^  **  Beaidea,  let  us  take  the  beat  of  tho  caae,  and  aappoae  that  the  ehorchea  are  not 
ainking  into  dedenaion,  but  are  m^ing  gradual  and  nnifiinn  advancement;  have 
we  ever  known  any  ehorchea  in  so  happy  and  palmy  a  atate,  aa  that  the  Ueaainga 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  a  revival  would  be  auperflnoua?  Have  we  not  a  thouaand 
congregations,  and  these  the  moat  prosperous,  to  which,  as  it  relatea  to  one  half  of 
their  body,  the  blessing  of  a  revival  would  not  be  as  life  to  the  dead? — who  are  nn- 
tooched  by  ordinary  means,  and  who  require  a  last  remedy, — if^  indeed,  there  be 
such  remedy, — and  who  appear  as  though  they  would  perish  if  it  is  not  applied? 

**  Are  rcvivala,  on  the  whole,  deairable? 

**  Ailer  what  haa  been  said,  need  I  pause  on  thia  question?  I  apeak  not  now  of 
type  or  circumstance,  but  of  a  true  revival;  and  I  ahould  sav,  it  is  unspeakably  de- 
ainble.  It  is  tho  one  thing  desirahlo.  For  ouraelvea,  for  our  nmilies,  for  our  church- 
ea,  and  for  the  nation,  most  deairable!  It  would  heal  our  divisions;  humble  our 
apirita;  and  convert  ua  from  the  inaignificant  and  periahable,  to  the  unaeen  and  eler- 
naL  It  would  infiiao  into  our  efforta  for  the  world's  conversion,  intelligence,  life, 
and  power;  and  a  meaaure  of  this  comprehensive  and  deciaive  character,  whatever 
may  be  ita  type,  by  which,  not  a  few,  Init  a  multitude  may  be  gathered  to  Christ,  ia 
demanded  by  the  emergency  ci  the  times,  and  by  the  apirit  and  grandeur  of  pro- 
phetic testimony. 

''This,  then,  authorixea  a  concluding  remark,  which  ia  by  no  meana  leaat  in  im- 
portance. It  ia  thia:  that  apedal  circumatancea  demand  apecial  meana.  If  the 
church  haa  fallen  into  a  manifert  state  of  depreasion  and  worldliness;  if  she  is  mak- 
ing  but  alow  and  feeble  advances  in  comparison  with  her  privilegea,  the  claima  of 
the  timea,  and  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  will  of  God,  concerning  her;  if,  within, 
aha  ia  afflicted  with  disorder,  division,  or  lethargy;  if  she  fidb  to  shed  forth  a  aavinff 
iailiience  on  the  world  around  her;  or  if  that  influence  and  agency  ia  not  attended 
with  a  joat  meaaure  of  auooees;  then  her  drcumatancea  are  apecial;  and  they  re- 
quire not  that  we  should  devise  new  and  apedal  meana  for  her  help,  but  that  we 
anould  give  apecial  use  to  the  ordinary  means,  and  thua  confer  on  them  the  charm 
of  novelty  and  the  force  of  condensation.** 

It  is,  however,  time  for  us  to  close.  The  style  of  these  volumes 
b  far  from  being  free  from  exception.  It  is  less  so,  indeed,  than 
we  had  anticipated  from  the  literary  reputation  of  Dr.  Reed.  We 
supposed  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  to  leave,"  as  a  passive,  in- 
stead of  an  active  verb,  was  confined  to  careless  speakers  in  a 
certain  section  of  our  land ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  either 
that  it  is  a  vulgarism  also  in  England,  or  that  our  travellers  have 
had  their  taste  spoiled  by  association  here.  On  almost  every  pa; 
we  meet  with  the  expressions — ^**  after  leaving" — "  before  we  lef 
— **  we  left  by  stage,"  or,  "  we  left  by  steam4x)at" 

A  few  words  are,  also,  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  which  may 
be  justified  by  their  having  received  a  certain  technico-rcligious 
signification,  though  the  language  is  any  thing  but  adorned  by  the 
employment  of  them. 

The  authors,  however,  are  chargeable  with  errors  of  a  graver 
kmd.  They  call  Baltimore  "  the  second  city  of  the  Union,"  be- 
cause "  it  has  now  a  population  of  eighty  thousand  persons."  They 
say,  that  "  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  is  an 
Episcopal  College,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  students,"  when 
it  is  well  known  to  be  of  no  particular  religious  connexion,  and  to 
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have  (including  medical  students,  who  are  embraced  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  attendants  at  the  other  colleges)  upwards 
of  five  hundred  students.  Judge  Story  is  called  "  a  professor"  in 
the  law  department  of  Harvard  University,  without  an  intimation 
being  given  of  his  holding  anv  other  or  higher  station  in  a  coun« 
try  whose  judicial  reputation  he  has  contributed  so  much  to  exalt 
It  is  mentioned  as  "  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  that  the  Law 
Library  at  Cambridge  contains  a  complete  set  of  the  Law  Re* 
ports  of  Great  Britain ;  and  last,  not  least,  our  own  Review,  the 
"  American  Quarterly,"  is  said  to  issue,  from  this  same  University  I 


Art.  X. — Matthias  and  his  Impostures :  or^  the  Progress  of  FanO' 
ticism.  Illustrated  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  Robert  Matthews^ 
and  some  of  his  Forerunners  and  Disciples,  By  William  L- 
Stone.  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York:  1836.  • 

After  all  the  researches  of  metaphysicians  and  theoloffians* 
there  is  no  department  in  nature  which  has  been  so  impenectly 
explored,  or  in  which  so  little  is  certainly  known,  as  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind.  The  reason  of  our  deficient  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  almost  every  human  being,  in  his 
intellectual  organization,  is  a  problem  by  himself,  as  developed  in 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  each,  distinguishing  him  from  all  his  fellow 
beings.  Indeed  there  is  a  much  greater  diversity  in  the  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  of  our  species,  than  is  found  in  physical 
structure,  and  hence,  as  each  individual  mind  is  in  some  aspects 
sui  generisy  the  study  of  intellectual  and  moral  science  must  ne- 
cessarily be  endless,  and  our  attainments  will  for  ever  be  imper- 
fect, until  **  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortalitv."  The  philoso- 
pher has  no  other  refuge,  than  the  assurance  oi  Holy  Writ,  that 
"  what  we  know  not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter." 

The  extraordinary  case  of  Robert  Matthews,  or  Matthias,  as* 
is  his  chosen  appellation,  is  in  some  respects  without  a  parallel  in 
ancient  or  modem  historv.  For  although  the  presumptuous  claim 
of  the  Divine  attributes  has  been  arrogated  by  many  individuals 
known  to  be  insane;  and  in  other  numerous  cases,  men  have 
made  similar  pretensions  for  purposes  of  icilful  imposture ;  and 
false  Christs  have  been  numerous  in  almost  every  period  of  the 
Church ;  yet  no  one  of  these  can  at  all  compare  with  Matthias  in 
some  of  the  peculiarities  which  his  brief  history  exhibits.  And  al» 
though  the  author  of  the  work  under  notice  has  found  examples 
of  analogous  character  in  the  records  of  the  past,  yet,  as  we  snail 
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prefsently  see,  there  are  features  in  the  present  case  which  demon- 
strate, that  though  somewhat  similar  instances  of  imposture,  they 
are  by  no  means  parallel  in  enormity  or  absurdity. 

The  instances  of  confirmed  lunatics,  who  have  persuaded  them- 
aelves  that  they  possess  omnipotent  authority,  and  attempted 
its  exercise,  are  ordinarily  the  harmless  tenants  of  some  asylum 
for  the  insane,  where  they  expend  their  thunder  in  high-sound- 
ing words,  or  writing  decrees,  which  are  impotent  in  their  nature, 
and  innocent  in  their  results:  while  those  who  for  purposes  of 
fraud  and  imposition  have  made  pretensions  to  superhuman  or  di- 
vine prerogatives,  have  been  mischievous  only  by  a  preconcerted 
plan,  which  they  have  had  the  talent  to  devise,  the  learning  to 
vindicate,  and  the  desperate  energy  to  carry  out  in  practice,  upon 
chosen  victims ;  who  were  either  made  accessaries  in  the  impos- 
ture, by  initiation  into  its  villanies,  or  if  unfit  for  this  dignity,  were 
such  as  by  reason  of  intellectual  imbecility  became  the  easy  prey 
of  deception  and  fraud. 

No  one  of  them,  in  the  long  line  of  false  Christs,  whose  history 
has  been  written,  either  pretended  to  be  himself  a  maniac,  or  se- 
lected ihsane  men  as  his  prime  ministers.  No  one  of  them  all 
commenced  his  career  by  harmless  eccentricities,  gradually  ad- 
vancing from  religious  enthusiasm  to  wild  fanaticism,  as  times 
and  circumstances  changed ;  enlarged  his  pretensions,  varied  his 
doctrines,  altered  his  creed,  and  occupied  essentially  different  and 
even  opposite  positions,  without  order,  system,  or  arrangement 
All  of  them  suddenly  assumed  the  attitude  which  they  had  deter- 
mined to  maintain,  after  counting  the  cost,  and  then  firmly  pur- 
sued the  course  they  had  marked  out,  and  gave  evidence  that 
a  definite  system  had  been  arranged,  which  should  have  the 
semblance  of  consistency,  and  thus  give  plausibility  to  their  im- 
posture. This  is  unquestionably  true  of  all  such  as  have  been  wil- 
ful  impostors;  while  maniacs,  or  those  suflTerine  under  monomania, 
who  were  clearly  the  victims  of  their  own  delusion,  have  been 
equally  sitdden  in  making  pretensions  to  divinity  of  person  or  cha- 
racter, and  have  not  been  led  to  this  pretension,  unexpectedly  to 
themselves,  by  a  train  of  circumstances,  in  the  development  of 
which  they  had  no  agency,  and  which  they  could  not  have  fore- 
seen. 

But  we  will  not  longer  detain  the  reader  from  the  impressive 
and  instructive  nan-ative  before  us,  presenting  the  extraordinary 
case  of  Matthias's  and  other  kindred  delusions,  as  it  does,  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  apparent  accuracy,  seldom  attained  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  Indeed  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  chain  of  documentary  testimony,  comprising  the  whole 
life  of  INlatthias,  and  especially  the  history  of  his  own  crimes,  and 
the  infatuation  of  his  deluded  disciples,  which  is  truly  surprising 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.   He  has  not  only  had  access 
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to  the  diary  kept  bv  one  who  was  the  high  priest  of  the  prophet^ 
but  he  has  receivea  a  full  and  frank  confession  from  two  ot  the 
victims  of  his  delusion,  who,  though  they  once  fully  believed  the 
prophet  to  be  "  God  the  Father,'*  have  escaped  from  his  snares^ 
and  been  restored  to  the  dominion  of  common  sense.  Their  nar- 
rative bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth,  and  entitles  them  to  the 
sympathy  of  their  species. 

The  following  account  of  the  prominent  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Matthias,  and  the  earlier  portion  of  his  imposture,  will  be 
found  to  possess  much  interest 


**  Robert  Matthews — for  that  is  the  real  name  of  the  subject  of  this  history-^  a 
native  of  Washington  county,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  Scotch  eztractloiiw 
He  is  about  fbrtj.five  years  of  age,  and  of  respectable  parentage,  thoua^  a  mental 
eccentricity  has  characterized  several  members  of  the  fkmily.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
at  a  tender  age,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  in  the  county  already  mentioned*  belonging  to  the  church  of 
the  Anti-burgher  branch  of  Seceders.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  wnen  the  clergyman 
visited  the  family  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  catechize  the  children,  he  became  much 
pleased  with  Matthews,  then  about  seven  years  of  age.  As  the  good  man  departedt 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  Robert^  and  gave  him  his  blessing.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  lad  said  he  always  expected  to  become  a  distinguished  personage. 

**  Ho  was  married  in  the  year  1813,  in  the  city  of  New  York  (while  on  a  yisit  &r 
the  purchase  of  goods),  to  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  Scotch  me- 
chanic, who  had  formerly  resided  m  Washington  county,  where  his  daughter  wa« 
born.  Returning  to  Cambridge,  he  continued  business  as  a  merchant  three  or  ftur 
years  longer,  and  was  still  considered  a  very  respectable  man,  maintaining  his  standi 
ing  in  the  church  as  a  regular  worshipper  and  a  consistent  Christian.  About  a  jear 
afrar  the  close  of  the  war,  say  in  1816,  he  commenced  building  a  large  edifice  lor  a 
•tore,  but  became  unfortunate  in  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  failed  before  its  compter 
tion — involving  in  his  ruin  an  aged  and  honest  mechanic,  who,  by  industry  and 
frugalitv,  had  secured  a  competency  for  his  family.  Some  hard  thmgs  were  said 
of  Matdiews  in  relation  to  these  transactions;  but,  perhaps,  without  any  greater  or 
"^'^^  aggravated  cause  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  cases  of  similar  misfbrtune. 

**  Bcmg  thus  broken  up  in  his  mercantile  business,  he  returned  to  New  York. 
with  his  family,  and  resumed  his  former  handicrafi  as  a  house-joiner.  He  remained 
in  the  city  fi>ur  or  five  years,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  such  employment,  and  le- 
Bolvied  once  more  to  try  his  fortunes  in  his  native  county;  for  which  porpoee  he  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Argyle,  where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  mill-wriffat* 
Not  succeeding  to  his  wishes,  however,  he  removed  ^  Albany  in  ISStl  or  *38,  and 
resumed  the  joiner's  business  as  a  journeyman,  taking  good  care  of  his  fkmily,  and 
attending  constanUy  upon  the  public  services  in  the  sanctuary— attaching  himself 
to  tlie  congregation  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  then  under  the  pastoral  carejif 
the  Rev.  Dr,  Ludlow.  The  reason  of  his  leaving  the  Scotch  Church,  to  wh^olf  ha 
had  pFcviousJy  belonged,  was  understood  to  be  some  personal  difficulty  ^ith  his 
minister  in  Washington  county,  resulting  in  a  setUed  dislike  to  that  denominatimii 
He  very  soon  appeared  to  take  an  increasing  interest  in  religious  matters;  attended 
church  and  social  prayer  meetings,  and  conversed  frequenUy  upon  the  subject.  Sgiiie 
time  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  late  Dr.  Chester  being  absent  for  his  health,  nelica 
was  given  that  a  young  clergyman  from  New  York,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  was  to  oo? 
cupy  the  pulpit  on  a  certain  evening.  Matthews  went  to  hear  him,  and  on  hk  re* 
turn  home  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  declaring  that  he  had  nevec 
heard  any  thing  Kke  preaching  before,  and  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night  re- 
peating, expounding,  and  commending  passages  from  tne  sermon.  His  enthueiMBi 
was  so  great  that  Mrs.  Matthews  remarked  to  her  daughter  in  the  conne  of  the 
night,  *  If  your  father  goes  to  hear  this  man  preach  any  more,  he  will  go  wild  or 
crazy.*  He  did  go  again  to  hear  him  a  number  of  times — was  alwa^  eioeedin^v 
pleased,  and  became  more  and  more  excited.    Still  he  behaved  ratiooally  enoogB 
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until  ooe  evening  when  be  went  to  hear  Mr.  Finney.  The  lerTioes  were  omtinned 
until  a  late  hour,  and  Matthews  came  home  in  a  state  bordering  upon  phrenzy. 

**  A  brother  of  M».  Matthows,  now  a  respectable  tradesman  in  New  York,  who 
bad  resided  some  years  with  his  sister  soon  after  her  marriage,  made  him  a  visit 
jost  at  this  crisis.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Matthews,  and  observed  no  alteration 
in  his  manners,  except  that  he  soon  introduoed  religion  as  a  subject  of  conversation, 
which  was  contrary  to  his  former  habits;  for  although,  as  we  have  seen,  a  professor 
of  religion,  yet  he  had  never  in  former  years  shown  nimself  forward  or  ostentatious 
in  these  matters,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  reserved.  He  now  inquired  of  his 
brother-in-law  whether  he  yet  remained  in  connexion  with  the  Scotch  church,  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  replied,  *  Why,  I  wonder  at  tliat:  you  are  all 
wrong:  I  used  to  think  that  church  was  right,  too;  but  I  find  that  although  I  have 
been  a  professor  these  twenty  years,  I  never  had  any  religion  until  now — never  until 
I  heard  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Finney.* 

**  As  he  continued  nis  religious  conversation,  he  gradually  became  excited,  and 
in  the  end  somewhat  vehement,— especially  on  the  sulriect  <a  temperance— strcnu^ 
oQsly  maintaining  that  intemperance  was  the  great  evil  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  that  the  world  could  all  be  converted,  if  men  would  only  live  up  to  pure  tem- 
perance principles.  Already  had  he  introduced  a  rigid  system  of  temperance  die- 
tetics in  his  own  houschold--not  allowing  the  use  of^meats,  and  keeping  his  family 
upon  bread,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  It  was  then  the  season  of  blackberries,  and  these, 
with  bread  and  vegetables,  constituted  the  sole  diet  during  tliis  visit  of  his  relative 
—-who  left  him  in  a  frame  of  ontliusiasm  bordering  upon  nnaticism.  Indeed,  there 
were  moments  when,  from  the  wildness  of  his  eye,  the  brother-in-law  began  to 
tremble  for  his  reason,  as  also  did  the  relatives  in  Mew  York  on  hearing  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

*•  During  the  year  1829,  his  conduct  became  more  and  more  wild  and  unregulated. 
His  employment  was  still  that  of  a  journeyman  house-joiner;  but  instead  of  minding 
his  work,  he  fell  into  the  practice  of  exhorting  the  workmen  during  the  hours  of  la- 
bour, and  of  expounding  the  Scriptures  to  tlieni  in  a  novel  and  enthusiastic  manner, 
until  at  length  he  became  so  boisterous,  that  his  employer,  a  very  pious  man,  was 
obliged  to  discharge  him  fit>m  his  service.  He  claimed  at  this  time  to  have  received 
by  revelation  some  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  experimental  religion,  but  did  not 
as  yet  lay  claim  to  the  Mcssiahship,  or  to  any  supernatural  p<ywer.  Being  thus  dis- 
chargod  from  regular  employment,  however,  he  had  abundant  leisure  for  street- 
preacliing,  which  he  conunenced  in  a  vociferous  manner,— exhorting  every  cme  he 
met  upon  the  subjects  of  temperance  and  religion,  and  holding  forui  to  crowds  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets.  Having  made  a  convert  of  one  of  nis  fellow-woriLmen, 
they  procured  a  large  white  flag,  on  which  was  incribed  *  Rally  round  the  Standard 
of  IVuth;*  this  they  raised  on  a  pole,  and  bore  through  the  streets  eveiy  mominr, 
haranguing  the  multitudes  whom  their  strange  appearance  and  demeanonr  attracted. 
A  jToung  student  of  divinity,  catching  the  infoction,  as  it  seemed,  united  himself 
with  Mstthews,  and  with  hin%visited  the  abodes  of  profligacy,  intemperance,  and 
vice,  OD  the  Sabbath  days,  preaching  repentance  to  their  inmatwi.  But  he  was  yet 
of  aoond  mind,  apparently,  if  he  chose  so  to  appear. 

**  In  his  streeUprcaching,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  more  incoherent  ha^ 
rangues  than  arc  often  uttered  by  men  in  any  condition  of  mind,  hia  declared  object 
was  the  conversion  of  the  whole  city  of  Albany*— ^  work  which  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  undertake.  In  the  sprmg  of  1830^  finding  that  the  city  would  not  be 
converted,  he  declared  to  his  wife  that  it  would  be  destroyed,  and  he  thereupon 
began  to  proclaim  the  impending  destmctioo  of  the  Albanians  and  their  capital 
publicly. 

**  It  was  about  thb  time  that,  coming  home  one  night,  he  sat  down  before  a  table 
to  shave  himself^  with  an  open  Bible  before  him,  in  which  he  read  while  preparing 
the  soap  for  the  operation.  All  of  a  sadden  he  exclaimed, '  I  have  found  it — ^I  have 
found  a  text  which  proves  that  no  man  who  shaves  his  beard  can  be  a  true  Chriiu 
tian;*  and  thereupon  declared  that  be  would  go  to  the  installation  of  Dr.  Wilsoo 
(that  having  been  his  intention  when  he  sat  down  to  shave)  with  his  beard  untouch- 
ed. His  wife  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  he  went,  unshaved,  to  attend  the 
ceremony.  While  it  was  in  progress  he  continued  quiet,  until  near  the  close,  when 
be  stood  up  and  requested  from  the  congregation  leave  to  ascend  the  pulpit  and  ad- 
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drew  them.  Being  well  known,  the  pcrmiision  was  given,  but,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  his  hearers,  he  burst  forth  m  wild  ra\nngB,  denouncing  vengeance  against 
the  people  and  the  land;  and,  claiming  autliority  from  God,  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  end  of  the  Gentiles  was  come — that  he  was  commanded  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  world  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  kings — that  all  nations  and  institu^ 
tions  established  on  any  other  foundation  than  the  law  of  God  were  henceforth  dis* 
solved — and  that  the  law  of  God  was  from  that  date  the  only  rule  of  government  for 
the  world.  He  attempted  to  continue  his  harangue,  but  before  he  had  time  to  finish 
it,  or  to  proclaim  Uie  full  purport  of  his  commission,  the  lights  were  c^ngnished,. 
and  the  people  dispersed. 

**  Like  the  Jewish  prophet  of  evil  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  during  the  siegs  by 
Vespasian,  Matthews  continued  his  denunciations  of  wo  against  the  city  for  several 
days — frequently  urging  his  wife  to  fly  with  him  fh>m  the  approaching  destruction* 
Finally,  about  the  middle  of  June,  soon  afler  midnight,  ho  aroused  his  wife  and  her 
five  children  from  their  slumbers,  and  told  them  they  must  fly  with  him  to  the  hills* 
as  the  city  would  be  destroyed  the  next  day.  Not  being  able  to  persuade  the  former 
into  his  belief,  he  then  declared  his  purpose  of  escaping  himself,  with  his  children* 
leaving  the  mother  to  destruction.  The  eldest  daughter,  however,  being  of  age  suffi- 
cient to  discover  the  wildness  and  absurdity  of  her  father's  conduct,  refused  to  ae- 
company  him;  the  mother  clung  to  the  inmnt;  while  the  semi-lunatie  or  impoetor 
took  with  him  his  three  little  boys — ^the  eldest  six,  and  the  youngest  but  two  year* 
of  age — and  departed  in  the  dead  of  night. 

**  The  mother  at  first  thought  but  little  of  the  occurrence,  having  seen  his  vagaries 
so  frequently  of  late,  and  presuming  that  by  morning  light  they  would  all  be  safely 
at  home  again.  But  morning  came,  and  the  day  pused,  and  they  did  not  return* 
He  seemed  indeed  to  have  led  the  city,  nor  could  any  trace  of  him  be  discovered. 
Her  anxiety  now  became  intense,  as  sJso  was  that  of  the  citizens  to  whom  she  com* 
municated  the  circumstances.  An  alarm  was  given,  and  the  people  turned  out  in 
great  numbers  to  search  for  the  wanderers.  It  was  seriously  apprehended  that  the 
nther  might  have  put  them  to  death  and  destroyed  himself.  The  unhappy  mother's' 
distress  increased  with  every  succeeding  hour;  the  press  sounded  the  alarm;  and  the 
mayor  issued  a  proclamation,  announemg  the  fiicts,  and  oflering  a  reward  for  the 
return  of  the  children. 

**  But  a  few  days  elapsed,  however,  before  tidings  were  received  that  the  fbgitivee 
were  all  safely  housed  m  the  town  of  Argyle,  Washington  county.  Matthews  had 
a  sister  living  in  Argyle,  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Albany;  and  it  subseqaentlj 
appeared  that  the  cruel  parent  had  travelled  the  whole  distance,  regardless  of  the 
tender  years  of  his  children,  without  stopping — going  the  whole  way  on  foot— ami 
arriving  at  the  house  of  his  sister  shortly  after  midnight,  and  in  twenty-fmir  hours 
from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Albany.  Under  any  other  circumstanoet,  tbe 
children  would  have  sunk  midway  from  fatigue;  but  the  terror  in  which  they  were 
kept  by  their  father  seemed  to  invest  them  with  supernatural  strength. 

**  Arousing  his  sister  and  her  family  from  their  sleep,  he  greatly  terrified  them 
by  his  conduct.  They  had  heard  noUiing  of  his  strange  proceedings ;  and  lus  in- 
coherent ravings,  coming  thus  suddenly  upon  them,  and  at  such  a  gloomy  hour, 
were  appalling.  He  declared  that  he  had  fled  with  his  children  from  Albany,  which 
was  to  be  destroyed  on  the  day  of  his  flight,  and  he  supposed  that  his  wife  and  the 
remaining  children,  who,  like  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Lot,  had  refbsed  to  eseun^ 
were  destroyed  also.  His  sister  admitted  them  with  fear  and  trembling,  not  dowt- 
ing  that  he  was  raving  mad.  Having  partaken  of  some  refreshments,  notwithstaa^ 
ing  his  fatigue,  and  the  still  greater  weariness  of  his  children,— sinking  firom  ex* 
haustion, — lie  would  not  allow  them  to  be  taken  to  bed,  or  to  leave  his  side,  ontil 
aficr  the  performance  of  his  evening  devotions.  He  then  pulled  a  Bible  fVom  his 
bosom,  and  afler  reading  a  chapter,  and  singing  a  hymn,  in  which  liis  chiMfen 
were  compelled  to  join,  thus  closed  the  first  day  of  his  wanderings  as  a  prophet 

**The  next  day,  being  the  Christian  Sabbath,  Matthews  rej»aired  to  the  oM 
church  in  Argyle,  entered  during  the  service,  end,  walking  midway  up  the  •Me^ 
while  the  minister  was  yet  preaching,  broke  forth  into  one  of  his  vociferous  eiter- 
tations.  He  declared  that  on  the  preceding  day,  judgment  hnd  been  pronoonced  at 
Stillwater,  on  all  kiugdoiiu«,  nations,  and  institutions  not  founded  on  the  law  of  Ood. 
He  denomioed  the  ooiigrfgation  there  present,  as  sitting  in  darkness,  and  wimed 
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tbem  to  repent ;  «nd  proceeded  to  finish  what  he  called  his  declaration.  He  was 
of  course  seized  and  taken  out  of  the  church  for  thus  disturbing  the  public  worship; 
and  on  the  receipt  of  the  tidings  of  his  flight  from  Albany,  was  carried  back  to  lus 
fiunilT. 

**  Here  again  his  conduct  continued  equally  strange  as  before.  Having  now  suf^ 
iered  hb  brard  to  grow  for  many  weeks,  it  began  to  look  formidable.  He  continued 
to  traverse  the  streets,  in  grotesque  attire,  and  to  utter  his  violent  declamations, 
and  harangue  such  crowds  as  he  could  collect  around  him.  Repeatedly  vras  he 
arrested  for  disturbances  of  the  peace  by  his  performances,  and  was  sometimes  con- 
fined on  suspicion  of  lunacy ;  but,  crazy  or  not,  he  was  always  discharged  on  ex- 
amination, as  of  sound  mind.  He  next  disposed  of  his  working  tools,  and  urged 
ills  wife  to  relinquish  labour  and  follow  him.  She  remonstrated ;  but  he  persisted ; 
and  in  reply  to  her  inquiries  how  she  and  her  children  were  to  be  provided  for,  he 
«aid  they  must  live  by  fiiitli — that  the  Almighty  would  provide  for  them — and  that 
if  they  had  no  other  supplies,  food  enough  might  be  fimnd  among  the  roots  and 
herbs  of  the  woods.  It  was  their  duty  to  go  upon  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  and  their  wants  would  all  be  supplied. 

**  Mrs.  Matthews  had  of  course  too  much  sense  to  listen  to  these  vagaries  of 
fanaticism,  and  refused  to  go.  He  for  a  time  yet  continued  his  street-preaching, 
urging  to  repentance,  temperance,  and  abstinence  fi'om  meats,  and  growing  daily 
more  and  more  loud  and  boisterous,  and  more  savage  in  his  looks.  He  denounced 
all  who  refused  to  follow  his  doctrines,  though  his  ravings  were  so  disjointed  and 
iieterogeneous  that  nobody  could  understand  them,  and  vented  curses  upon  those 
^bo  scoflfed  and  derided  him.  He  read  his  Bible  much,  particularly  the  Old  Testa- 
meot,  and  poured  forth  quotations  in  the  greatest  profusion,  but  without  method, 
fitaeaa,  or  aidaptation — rendering  its  sublimcst  passages  but  a  confused  and  inco- 
Jierent  jumble  of  words,  and  odds  and  ends  of  sentences ;  and  yet  there  was  ofien 
«  shrewdness  in  some  of  his  own  sayings,  particularly  in  reply  to  qucsUons,  or  in 
an  occasional  repartee,  which  raised  a  laugh,  and  convinced  his  miscellaneous  au^ 
4itorB  that  ho  was  less  of  a  fool  than  a  knave.  But  from  the  wild  screams  and 
jMisrcing  exclamations  which  he  indulged  in  in  his  incomprehensible  orations,'he  be- 
came a  nuisance  of  which  tlie  people  had  great  cause  of  complaint. 

**  It  was  now  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Matthias,  and  gave  oat  that  he  was 
« Jew.  He  then  departed  upon  his  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  taking 
M.  western  course,  for  tlie  purpose  of  visiting  his  brother  in  Rochester,  and  every- 
where attracting  attention,  from  the  length  of  his  beard  and  the  novelty  of  his  be- 
iuMriour.  This  brother,  as  has  already  b^n  remarked,  was  a  rare  mechanic — ^inven- 
tive and  curious.  Before  his  death,  he  had  obtained  between  thirty  and  forty  patents 
ibr  as  many  different  mechanical  discoveries.  The  itinerant  preacher  soon  qoarreL 
led  with  his  brother,  however,  and  his  stay  in  Rochester  was  but  a  fortnight;  and 
it  was  then,  and  from  thence,  that  he  commenced  his  first  grand  apostolic  tour. 
While  in  the  anti-masonic  region  of  New  York,  he  declaimed  against  nwe-masonry, 
as  against  what  he  considered  otlier  abominations  of  the  land;  Directing  hb  face 
towards  the  setting  sun,  he  traversed  the  Western  States,  through  the  deep  forests, 
and  over  the  prairies,  until  he  had  proclaimed  his  mission  amid  the  wilds  of  the 
Arkansas.  From  thence  he  turned  his  steps  to  the  south-east^-recrossed  the  Father 
of  Rivers,  traversed  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  penetrated  the 
Cherokee  country,  in  Greorgia,  and  commenced  preaching  to  the  Indians.  Here  he 
was  seized  by  the  authorities  of  Georgia,  and  imprisoned ; — ^but  he  was  an  over- 
match  for  them.  They  knew  not  what  to  make  of  his  conduct,  or  what  to  do  with 
him.  His  appearance  was  eccentric ;  hb  kindling  eye  flashed  with  fury  as  he  poor- 
ed  forth  his  maledictions  upon  them ;  and  they  were  at  length  constrained  to  unbar 
the  prison-doors,  and  bid  him  depart  From  thence  he  Iwnt  hb  footsteps  to  the 
North,  and  passing  through  Washington,  came  to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  im- 
mediately visited  the  brother-in-law  heretofore  mentioned,  and  was  at  first  very  mild 
and  agreeable  in  his  manners  and  conversation,  though  of  course  forbidding  in  hb 
aspect,  since  his  temporal  affairs  did  not  then  enable  nim  to  array  himself  in  broad- 
cloth and  gold,  and  fine  linen,  and  hb  beard  presented  a  most  unchristian  appeu- 
ance.  On  being  asked  why  he  had  assumed  such  a  disguise — why  he  had  aban- 
doned hb  fomify,  and  conducted  hiniself  so  strangely,  he  soon  became  greatly 
excited,  grew  fUrious,  and  nttered  a  shower  of  bitter  curses.    Foaming  with  rage* 
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his  ejTM  kindled  with  paMion,  and  he  denoimced  hii  relative  as  a  devil,  with  great 
violence — declaring  that  he  had  burnt  his  fingers  by  oommg  into  the  devil's  house. 
He  thereupon  deputed  in  a  towering  passion. 

**  Little  18  known  with  certainty  either  of  bis  proceedfi^  or  bis  tenets  and  pre> 
tensions  at  this  periods  He  remained  for  some  time  in  the  city  of  New  York,  ex- 
hibiting himself  frequently  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  mtesquely  but  meanly 
clad,  and  sometimes  mounted  upon  an  old  and  half-starved  horse  wandering  flnom 
place  (o  plaoo-^preaching  whenever  be  could  find  fisteners— and  attracting  Uttte 
attentionf  except  from  the  younger  members  of  the  population,  who  msed  to  gather 
round  him  with  wondering  eyes,  and  on  evident  disposition  to  make  thenuelvee 
merry  at  his  expense,  which  was  kept  within  bounds  by  his  fierce  looks,  and  hb 
apparent  activity  and  strength  of  body.  As  yet  his  proceedings  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  mentioned  in  the  public  prints^  and  although  some  curiosity  existed  respecting 
)iim,  it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  obewvers.  By  one  of  these  the  writer 
has  been  favoured  with  the  fotlowhi^  memorandum,  containing  the  most  explicit 
account  of  the  man*s  pretensions  at  uns  epoch  which  he  has  been  able  to  obtam.- 

**  *  I  should  think  it  was  about  three  years  ago,  that  I  waif  acquainted  with  4 
lodger  in  the  same  house  with  Matthias,  near  the  Battery.  My  friend  was  desirous 
that  I  should  have  a  conversation  with  the  prophet,  as  they  called  him,  and  managed 
(hat  an  interview  should  take  place  at  the  tea*tabic.  1  treated  him  with  gntX  re- 
spect, and  used  no  small  degree  of  delicacy  iti  my  questions ;  this  deferenee  seemed 
to  win  his  Confidence,  and  he  gave  me  something  of  his  creed.  I  followed  up  my 
inquiries  in  a  second  interview,  but  found  that  be  bad  in  some  measure  changed 
his  ground ;  but  taking  all  that  he  said  together,  as  far  as  such  incoogrotties  o(Kild 
be  put  together,  it  was  this : — That  from  time  to  time  Grod  had  sent  ms  mesbengef 
on  eartli  to  enlighten  mankind,  from  Moees  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  fi^xn  him  to  Ma^ 
thias  himself.  Of  his  own  nature  he  spoke  freely:  he  acknowledged  that  he  belon^ned 
to  the  human  race,  but  had  been  set  apart  as  a  chosen  vessel  to  be  filled  with  m- 
spiration  of  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  as  the  Father  directed  hb  servtees;  and  that 
sometimes  he  was  ordered  to  speuc  in  the  first  person.  He  did  not  appear  tof  have 
a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  general ;  his  recollection  of  the  prophe* 
cies  was  good.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  quoting  from  Isaiah,  and  more  than 
insinuated  that  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiui,  which  he  quoted,  were  said 
of  him  and  hb  mission.  He  seemed  vain  of  his  person,  and  quite  charmed  with 
his  beard.  On  my  pushing  a  few  questions  a  little  closer  on  my  next  vbit,  he  be^ 
came  quite  cautious  of  committing  himself^  and  I  found  rt  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  spend  any  more  time  on  him  and  hb  creed.  I  thought  him  to  be  more  of  a  knate 
than  a  fool ;  but  still,  I  believe,  at  that  time,  he  was  a  dupe  to  hb  own  fiuud,  as  the 
actor  made  himself  crazy  by  so  often  repeating  the  character  of  the  madman.' 

**  Thus  much,  of  Matthews  himself,  must  suffice  for  the  present :  before  hb  fbr- 
ther  prc^css  can  be  intelligibly  developed,  it  b  necessary  to  take  up  a  diflbient 
chain  of^events,  and  show  how  perfectly  and  strangely  withal  the  way  had  bean 
prepared  for  his  reception  fiy  others,  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  of  whom,  tt 
that  time,  be  had  never  heard.** 

The  writer  proceeds  in  his  next  chapter  to  narrate  a  series  of 
antecedent  events,  occurring  in  New  York,  which  served  to  pre- 
pare the  future  victims  for  the  arch  impostor  who  constitutes  the 
chief  subject  of  the  volume.  By  this  it  will  be  seen,  that,  as  in 
most  instances  of  extensive  mischief,  there  was  "  a  tioman  in  th6 
case," — a  Mrs.  *  ♦  ♦ — who  originated  a  sect  of  fanatics  in  her 
own  and  other  churches,  the  extent  and  extravagance  of  which/ 
if  they  were  not  amply  proven,  would  be  absolutely  incredible^ 
Among  the  "  female  brethren,"  as  they  are  quaintly  called,  who 
became  the  dupes  of  this  lady  and  her  enthusiastic  religious  delu- 
sion, was  one  who  had  been  a  highly  respectable,  intelugent,  and 
pious  man,  and  who,  with  his  wife,  had  consecrated  himself  to  the 
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work  of  doing  good.  This  was  Mr.  Elijah  Pierson,  who  was  in- 
duced to  found  a  new  church,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  pastor, 
and  in  which  all  the  crude  fantasies  of  Mrs.  •  •  •  were  to  be  in- 
corporated. The  wife  of  Mr.  P.  shortly  after  became  sick  unto 
death,  when  both  she  and  her  husband  had  an  imaginary  revela- 
tion, that  she  ought  to  be  anointed  with  oil,  and  prayed  for  by  the 
elders  of  their  newly  organized  church,  and  that  thus  she  would 
be  miraculously  restored  to  health.  The  following  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, and  her  attempted  resurrection,  will  be  found  to  be 
beyond  measure  extraordinary  and  absurd. 

**  Anemblcd  aroand  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Pienon,  now  evidently  near  her  end, 
Mr.  Pieraon  quoted  the  passagro  from  James,  heretofore  referred  to,  and  urged  thai 
it  was  indispensable  to  the  recovery  of  his  wife  that  he  should  literally  fulfil  that 
injunction.  He  had  called  the  elders  of  the  church  together,  and  she  must  be  anoint- 
eo.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  that  ceremony.  Among  the  persons 
present  on  the  occasion,  were  Mrs.  ***,  and  the  Uack  woman  Isabella,  who  was 
very  forward  and  active.  According  to  the  impressions  of  persons  in  the  adjoining 
apartment,  who  were  too  much  shocked  by  the  procedure  to  be  present,  Isabella 
must  have  been  one  of  the  principal  actors  and  speaker*  in  the  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  that  were  observed.  The  fact  of  the  anointing  u  birie^  noted  in  the 
diary  of  Mr.  Pierson,  thus: — 

**  Monday y  June  23, 1 830.  Anointed  Sarah  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ac 
cordinff  to  James  v.  14, 15. 

"  It  IS  not  known  or  believed  by  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Pierson  that  she  altogether 
approved  of  tliis  fanatical  procedure,  notwithstanding  what  it  will  soon  be  perceived 
her  husband  said  upon  the  subject;  or,  if  she  did,  her  mind  and  body  had  become 
so  much  debilitated  by  diHoasc,  that  her  own  views  at  this  time,  need  scarcely  be 
taken  into  tlic  account  Eitlicr  way  however,  it  is  now  of  but  little  consequence. 
In  a  very  few  days  aflcr  the  anointing  she  was  no  more  of  this  world — her  purified 
mirit  having  ascended  to  the  bosom  of  her  Saviour.*  Preparations  were  made  for 
the  funeral,  as  usual,  and  a  large  number  of  special  invitations  were  issued.  Mr. 
Pierson  himself  declaring,  however,  that  it  would  be  no  funeral,  but  rather  a  reaor- 
rection.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  ful\y  persuaded  that  she  would  that  day  be  restored 
to  life  again  by  the  prayer  of  faith.  The  universal  respect  which  the  deceased  had 
enjoyed  while  living,  as  a  lady  of  eminent  piety  and  unbounded  benevolenoe,  would 
of  course  have  produced  a  large  attendance  at  her  funeral,  to  say  notbinr  of  the 
peculiarity  of  tlio  case.  About  two  hundred  persons  attended,  a  majority  m  whom 
were  females.  There  were  also  several  clergymen  of  different  denominations  pre- 
sent  From  Uic  lips  of  one  of  these,  the  writer  has  noted  down  affall  account  of^the 
whole  of  the  solemn  and  awflil  procedure  which  followed,  and  by  a  physician  who 
was  also  prcflcnt  he  has  likewise  been  favoured  with  a  written  account  The  latter 
remarks, — *  The  hall  and  rooms  being  filled,  I  stood  upon  the  piazza,  which  opened 
by  a  large  raised  window  into  the  parlour  where  the  corpse  lay  in  a  cofl^  clad  in 
grave-clothes.  Soon  after  I  took  this  position,  where  I  could  hoar  and  see  the  an* 
ticipated  ceremonies,  I  was  questioned  by  several  persons  whether  I  believed  that 
she  would  be  raised.  As  I  saw  they  were  followers  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and  addressed 
the  same  (question  to  others  who  looked  sceptical,  I  evaded  a  direct  answer.* 

**  Meantime  Mr.  Pierson  was  sitting  in  an  adjoining  room,  opening  into  the  ptr- 

*  **  In  relation  to  the  disorder  of  which  Mrs.  Pierson  died,  a  medical  gentleman, 
•oquainted  with  the  whole  proceedings  at  the  Bowery  Hill,  remarks  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer : — ^  I  always  attributed  Mrs.  Pierson^s  sickness  and  death  to  her  ezceasive 
fksting,  being  so  frequently  repeated  and  long  continued.  Indeed  it  is  very  probable 
™t  Mr.  Pierson  himself  lost  both  health  and  reason  f^om  the  same  cause.  I  had 
^^uent  occasion  to  speak  to  patients,  whose  health  was  so  rapidly  declining,  ia  io» 
r^  i?  ^*  mischief  of  this  delusion,  and  received  for  answer  that  they  belonged 
«>  the  Retrenchment  Society  and  must  fast' " 
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lour  where  the  corpse  wu  laid,  with  the  utmost  tranquiUitT  axul  compoaure.  One 
of  his  clerical  frieiuk  sat  with  him  tar  a  time,  and  as  the  nineral  seemed  to  be  de* 
lajred,  he  at  length  suggested  that  they  had  better  proceed,  and  inquired  whether 
tfauire  was  any  particular  order  oT  senrice  which  he  wished  to  be  observed.  His  re- 
ply was-— ^  wait  a  minute;*  and  he  sat  with  the  same  unmoved  composure  a  time 
looger.  TaJdng  an  open  bible  in  his  hand,  he  then  rose,  and  entered  the  room  of 
the  assembly,  where  the  body  lay,  and  a  scene  ensued  which  almost  baffles  descrij^ 
tion.  He  approached  the  coffin  with  a  measured  and  solemn  tread,  and  with  deep 
solemnity,  and  a  hollow  sepulchral  voice,  read  the  ibllowing  passage  from  the  Epiatfe 
of  James,  v.  14,  15. 

**  *  Is  any  sick  among  you  7  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  than 

amter  Itin,  anointing  him  with  oti,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  prayer  of 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  uoao  shalx.  eaisb  him  up.* 
**  Having  read  the  passage,  and  looking  round  upon  the  audience,  with  deep  and 
solemn  emphasis,  he  adde<h— 'This  dear  woman  has  been  anointed  in  the  name  of 
Israel's  God,  and  in  obedience  to  thu  divine  command ;  and  I  believe  that  God  wUl 
fulfil  his  promise.'  He  then  repeated  the  last  six  words  of  the  quotation  several 
times,  emphasizing  the  word  *  sAioU,'  with  great  force  and  feeling,  and  proceeded  to 
argue  that  the  whole  passage  was  to  be  understood  literaUy^  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  its  certain  infiUliUe  meaning  as  revealed  to  him,  and  to  tliat  dear  woman,  (point- 
ing to  the  corpse),  and  in  this  faith,  he  said,  she  died.  He  then  related  a  remarksp 
hie  reveUtion  made  to  him  in  a  carriage  as  he  was  coming  out  from  the  city  a  short 
time  previous,  and  declared,  that  the  same  revelation  was  simultaneously  made  to 
his  wife,  then  nigh  unto  death.  He  stated  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him 
and  commanded  nim  to  have  &ith  in  that  promise,  and  in  that  faith  to  conform  to 
the  conditions,  and  the  promise  should  be  fulfilled.'  When  he  arrived  home,  he  found 
his  wife  anxious  for  his  return,  and  she  told  him,  without  hearing  anything  from 
him  touching  the  extraordinary  communication  from  Heaven  which  he  had  received 
on  the  way,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  directed  her  to  instruct  her  husband  in  the 
fiuth  of  St  James's  testimony,  and  assured  her  that  she  should  be  raised. 

**  Mr.  Pierson  farther  proceeded  to  say,  that  finding  that  the  moment  she  had  re- 
ceived the  revelation  was  the  identical  time  when  his  manifestation  was  communi- 
cated, he  felt  it  his  duty,  and  so  did  that  dear  woman,  (again  pointing  to  the  corpse), 
to  do  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  them.  He  accordingly  collected  together  a  noin- 
ber  of  pious  friends  who  were  in  the  faith,  and  they  proceeded  literally  to  anoint  her 
body  with  oil,  and  pray  over  her,  trustinff  in  this  promise,  *  The  Lord  ahall  raise  him 
up.'  And  though  her  physicians  had  told  them  that  she  must  die,  for  the  consumj^ 
tion  had  destroyed  her  lungs,  yet  they  knew  the  Lord,  the  Heavcnlv  Physidan, 
could  heal  the  sick,  and  even  raise  the  dead;  and  they  had  strong  faith  m  His  word, 
that  if  they  anointed  her,  and  prayed,  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled,  for  *  the  Lord 
ohall  raise  him  up.'  In  that  faith,  he  repeated,  that  dear  woman  died.  And  afisr 
exhorting  all  present  to  exercise  similar  faith,  and  affirming  in  the  language  of  the 
Saviour,  *  she  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth,'  he  commented  on  Uie  wickedness  of  unbe- 
lief^ and  the  sin  of  doubting  the  word  of  God.  He  then  unequivocally  declared,  that 
whereas,  the  elders  of  the  church  had  anointed  her  with  oil  and  prayed  over  her,  if 
she  were  not  raised  up  to-iay,  noto,  on  the  epot^  the  word  of  GodfaUe  to  the  ground. 
But  expressing  his  full  confidence  that  the  miracle  would  be  performed,  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  faith  of  his  disciplco,  and  that  the  mouths  of  gainsayers  might 
be  stopped,  by  her  instant  resurrection,  he  invited  all  present  to  unite  with  him  ill 
prayer.  He  then  spread  forth  his  hands  over  the  coffin,  closed  his  eyes,  and  b^gan 
a  solemn  and  impressive  prayer.  The  following  sentences  he  repeatedly  used  with 
roost  impassioned  feeling,  and  with  very  little  variation  of  language.  *  O  Lord  God 
of  Israel !  thy  own  word  declares  that  if  the  elders  of  the  church  anoint  the  sick  and 
pray  over  him,  the  Lord  ohall  raise  him  up.  Wc  have  taken  thee  at  thy  word;  we 
have  anointed  her  with  oil,  and  prayed  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  thou  knowest  in  thie 
faith  the  dear  woman  died,  and  in  this  foith  we  thy  cliildren  live.  Now,  Lord,  we 
claim  thy  promise!  God  is  not  man  that  he  should  lie,  and  if  this  dear  woman  It 
not  raised  up  this  day,  thy  word  will  £idl  to  the  ground;  thy  promise  is  null  ami 
void;  and  these  gainsaying  infidels  will  lejoice,  and  go  away  triumphing  in  their 
unbelief.  Lord  Gkxi !  thou  canst  not  deny  thyselC  Thou  knowest  we  have  performed 
the  cannons  to  the  very  letter.   O  Ijord,  now  fulfil  thy  promiae— noir.  Lord— O 
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kt  not  thjT  cDemies  MMpheme  thow  that  tboa  hut  Afani^tj  power— Ihoa  caint 
fmiw  the  dead — we  believe  it.  Lord.  Come  now,  and  make  good  thy  word,  and  let 
thia  aaaembly  aee  that  there  ii  a  God  in  Israel!*  Thna  he  continned  to  pray  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  great  effort,  fer  nearly  ax  hour,  when  he  doaed  and  sank  down 
into  a  chair,  apparently  much  exhaoated,  bat  yet  with  the  calmneay  and  aerenity  of 
perfect  and  entire  coofiction.  The  manner  and  matter  of  the  prayer  had  evidently 
a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  audience.  The  attention  of  every  one  was  riveted  upon 
the  preacher,  and  all  eyes  save  those  of  the  afflicted  and  weeping  relatives  were  Bxed 
vpon  the  coffin,  as  anzioosly  as  though  they  themselves  had  yielded  to  the  delusion, 
and  were  expecting  to  see  the  lifeless  body  rise  up  in  full  health  and  vigour  before 
them.  In  the  eourse  of  the  enthuniastic  effhsion,  a  number  of  ladies  who  were  in 
the  fiuth,  and  one  of  whom,  as  the  writer  has  been  assured,  was  Mrs.  ***,  stood 
aroond  the  coffin,  looking  intently  for  the  miracle,  and  occasionally  touching  the 
fiioe  and  hands  of  the  corpse,  expecting  to  discover  signs  of  returning  life.  This 
they  continued  to  do,  dunng  the  solemn  pause  which  followed  the  prayer,  and  a 
drop  of  blood  oozing  at  the  moment  from  one  of  the  nostrils,  inspired  strong  hopes 
that  she  would  ind^  be  raised  up;  and  two  of  the  ladies  stepped  up  to  one  of  the 
physicians  present,  and  inquired  whether  that  circumstance  was  not  a  token  of  re* 
turning  life.  Upon  this  point  he  himself  says,  *  I  ooold  suppress  the  emotions  pro> 
doced  by  this  scene  no  longer,  and  afler  telling  them  it  was  an  infellible  evid^ioe 
of  death  rather  than  life,  and  a  token  of  incipient  putrefection,  I  followed  them  into 

the  room,  and  requested  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  who  stood  by  and  saw  and  heard  this 

solemn  mockery,  to  address  the  people,  and  if  possible  to  remove  the  erroneous  im. 
pressions  which  would  otherwise  result  from  our  afflicted  brother's  delusion.*  The 
effect  of  the  whole  scene  is  described  as  having  been  paralyzing.  A  breathless  si- 
lenoe  prevailed.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  even  the  clergymen  present  seemed 
to  know  not  what  to  say.  The  appeal  to  one  of  them,  however,  made  by  the  phy. 
aician,  as  just  noted,  was  responded  to  in  a  very  judicious  and  appropriate  manner. 
He  rose  and  remarked  with  emphasis, — *  Yes,  this  beloved  and  lamented  Christian 
SHALL  rise  again — at  the  resurrection  op  the  just!  for  it  is  the  promise  of  God, 
that  all  those  who  are  Chri8t*s,  he  will  bring  with  him  at  his  coming.*  This  remark 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  timely  observations,  which  had  the  effect  of  tranquilliz- 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  audience.  He  proceeded  to  explain  the  passage  in  St.  James, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  certainty  of  its  fulfilment.  *  The  Lord  will  raise  her  up,  but  not 
to>day,  nor  to-morrow;  yet,  dying  in  the  Lord,  she  shall  have  part  in  the  fiiit  resur- 
rection,*  &.c.  Several  friends  then  united  in  requesting  the  sexton  to  close  the  co£> 
fin,  which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  few  of  the  disciples,  who  insisted  that  they 
moat  wait  till  12  o'clock  (it  was  a  morning  funeral,  and  had  been  appointed  at  10 
o'clock),  when  the  miracle  would  certainly  be  performed.   In  the  aequel,  when  they 

found  it  did  not  take  place,  the  failure  was  ascribed  by  Mrs.  ••»,  Mrs. ,  and 

other  votaries  of  Mr.  Pierson,  to  the  unbelief  of  some  of  the  persons  present,  and 
they  upbraided  them  upon  tlie  subject. 

^  **  Mr.  Pierson  said  nothing  himself,  but  seemed  to  be  lost  in  devout  oontempla* 
tion,  and  sat  with  perfect  confidence,  awaiting  the  moment  when  his  prediction 
would  be  verified  by  tlie  restoration  of  his  wife.  He  was  viewed  by  those  not  la- 
bouHng  under  the  delusion,  as  an  afflicted  brother,  who  was  entitled  to  all  their  sjm* 
pathiea,  in  his  melancholy  bereavement,  and  his  yet  more  melancholv  state  of  mmd ; 
it  was  at  first  apprehended  that  he  might  interpose  objections  to  the  interment  of 
the  body;  but  he  did  not;  and  it  was  laid  in  its  narrow  bed  in  the  church-yard  in 
Amity  street  Some  of  Mr.  Pierson*s  particular  frienda  accompanied  him  back  to 
Jus  now  desolate  home,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  converse  with  him,  and 
if  possible,  restore  him  to  a  sound  state  of  thinking — re^juating  the  balance  of  hia 
mind.  But  all  was  in  vain.  He  now  believed  as  Srmly  that  she  would  be  raised  at 
19  o*clook  at  midnight,  as  he  had  done  that  she  would  arise  at  the  dose  of  hia  prayer 
at  noon.  Under  this  impression,  he  directed  her  sleeping  apartment  to  be  set  in 
order,  the  bed  made  up,  night^othes  prepared  for  her  accommodaaon,  and  all  the 
utUe  affairs  arranged,  as  for  the  reception  of  a  bride.  He  also  aent  down  to  the 
®**y»  *"*^  procured  sueh  delicacies  as  he  supposed  would  gratify  her  taste. 

C>n  the  following  day,  in  eonversaUons  with  hia  fKenda,  who  continued  their 
■•wnuons  to  his  smguUu-  case,  he  still  insisted  that  she  would  rise  airain:  God,  he 
OM  promiaed  it,  but  had  uoi  specified  the  parUcular  day.   He  now  believed  her 
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rwurrectioii  would  take  pl^ce  at  sun-riie  on  the  following  Sabbath  morning;  and 
rach  waB  the  strength  of  his  faith,  that  he  actually  repaired  to  the  grave  early  on 
that  morning,  taking  his  little  daughter  with  him,  to  receive  her  embrace.  And  yet 
down  to  this  period,  upon  every  other  subject  than  that  of  religion,  and  his  religtons 
duties,  his  mind  was  as  regular,  and  apparently  as  sound,  as  it  had  ever  been.  In 
all  business  matters,  moreover,  he  was  as  accurate  and  acute  as  ever.** 

That  Mr.  Pierson  was  at  this  time,  and  subsequently,  suffering 
under  well  marked  insanity,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  his  progress, 
as  exhibited  in  the  extracts  from  his  diarv,  which  this  volume  con- 
tains,  amply  demonstrates  the  characteristic  marks  of  mental  de- 
rangement ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  he  was  not  taken 
care  of  by  his  friends.  Instead  of  which,  he  was  suffered  to  go  at 
large,  and  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  persons  little  less 
crazed  than  himself,  who  listened  to  his  vagaries  as  the  fruits  of 
the  direct  inspiration  of  Heaven.  Among  these  was  an  amiable 
and  wealthy  gentleman,  designated  in  the  volume  by  the  letters 
M.  H.  S.,  who  had  been  suffering  from  religious  melancholy,  until 
his  health  had  been  prostrated,  and  his  reason  overthrown.  He 
and  Mr.  P.  alternately  preached  at  the  houses  of  each  other,  for 
tliey  were  truly  kindred  spirits,  and  prepared  by  similar  mental 
afflictions  to  feel  the  sympathies  of  maniacs  in  absurdities  and  ex- 
travagances. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  volume  will  enable  the  reader 
to  resume  the  history  of  Matthias,  to  which  these  events  were  but 
incidental. 

**  Indeed,  both  Mr.  Pierson  and  himself  were  exactly  in  a  state  of  mind  to  look 
for  extraordinary  events ;  and  thus  situated,  a  stranger  presented  himself  belbre 
them  on  the  5th  of  May,  with  the  beard  of  a  patriarch,  a  tall  form,  and  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance,  who  not  only  entered  into  all  their  extravagant  notiona,  or 
rather  took  possession  of  them  as  original  with  himself,  but  entertained  an  inex* 
haustiMe  fund  of  kindred  extravagances,  which  they  construed  into  new  light  and 
wisdom,  on  the  momentous  subjects  that  engrossed  tlieir  contemplations.  With 
pretensions  sufficiently  high  to  fill  their  disordered  imaginations,  they  at  once  receif • 
ed  him  as  a  being  of  surpassing  excellence,  who  was  to  establish  the  personal  nigsk 
of  God  the  Father  (not  the  Messiah)  upon  the  earth.  This  imposing  stranger  was 
none  other  than  Rosxar  Matthews,  or  Matthias,  as  he  proclaimed  himswl  He 
declared  to  them  that  he  was  the  Spirit  of  Truth:  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth  at  the  death  of  the  Matthias  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  that  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  had  entered  into  that  Matthias,  and  that  he 
was  the  same  Matthias,  the  Apostle  of  the  New  Testament,  who  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  possessed  the  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  That  he  (Jesus  Christ),  at  his 
second  appearance,  was  God  tlie  Father,  and  that  he  (Matthias)  was  himself  God 
the  Father,  and  had  power  to  do  all  things,  to  forgive  sins,  and  communicate  ths 
Holy  Ghost  to  such  as  believed  in  him.  He  was  not,  however,  always  consistent 
in  regard  to  the  character  and  attributes  to  which  he  laid  claim.  A  religious  friend, 
who,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  prophet,  and  the  extraordinary  proceedings  at 
Pierson^s  house,  sought  an  opportunity  of  visiting  him  there,  informs  the  writer, 
that  he  did  not  exacUy  learn  from  him  then  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Deity,  or  the 
Messiah.  But  he  nevertheless  declared  himself,  distinctly,  to  be  the  angel  spokwi 
of  in  Rev.  xiv.  6,  7.  *  And  I  Baw  another  angel  Jly  in  the  mitUt  of  heaven,  kawkig 
the  everlaeting  Goepel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  tntrjf  «•- 
fion,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  gaying,  with  a  loud  wnce.  Fear  CM^mmd 

£'ve  glory  to  him;  for  the  hour  of  hit  iudgment  is  come:  and  wortkip  him  that  wmio 
seen,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountaint  of  watersJ*    Be  all  this,  howerer. 
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u  it  may,  neither  of  the  ffentlemen  to  whom  he  proeented  himaelf^  was  in  a  itate 
of  mind  then,  or  afterward,  to  obeerve  discrepandea  of  thia  character.  Thej  be- 
lieved all  that  he  Bet  forth  of  himselfl  then  and  aubieqaently,  no  matter  how  extra- 
vagant or  how  blasphemouB ;  and  he  in  turn  reoogniaed  them  aa  the  first  members 
of  the  true  church,  which,  after  two  years*  search,  he  had  been  able  certainly  to 
identify.  He  announced  to  them  that,  although  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  b^fran 
with  his  public  declaration  in  Albany  in  Jane,  1830,  it  would  not  be  completed  until 
twenty-one  years  from  that  date,  viz.  in  1851 ;  previous  to  which  time  wars  would 
be  done  away,  the  judgments  finished,  and  the  wicked  destroyed.  Tlie  day  of  naoe 
was  to  close  on  the  first  of  December,  1836,  and  all  who  by  that  time  should  not 
have  come  to  the  true  light,  or  at  least,  who  should  not  have  begun  to  reform  before 
that  period,  were  to  be  cut  off.  Such  were  the  pretensions  with  which  he  came 
before  them,  and  such  the  doctrines  he  poured  into  their  minds  and  ears;  all  of 
which,  and  many  more  matters  equally  ridiculous  and  absurd,  they  received  with 
unbounded  confidence,  and  forthwith  looked  up  to  him,  as  to  a  celestial  being,  with 
veneration  and  awe.  It  was  indeed  rendered  more  plausible  to  Mr.  Picrson,  proba- 
bly, by  the  coincidence  of  dates.  MatUicws  had  been  called  in  June,  1830,  and  so 
baid  his.  Matthews  began  his  declaration  at  Albany  on  the  ninth  of  June  (we  be- 
lieve); he  had  declared  that  judgment  was  proclaimed  at  Stillwater  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  June ;  and  he  had  completed  the  declaration  at  Ar^yle  on  the  twentieth-^ 
the  self^same  day  on  which  Pierson  had  received  the  commission,  *  Thou  art  Elijah 
ths  Tiahbite,  and  thou  shalt  go  before  mc  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  pre- 
pare my  way  before  me.*  1^  now  said,  that  from  the  date  of  that  coomuBsion,  he 
aad  preached  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand,  until  the  appearance  of 
Matthias.  John  the  Baptist  had  preached  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand 
until  the  Messiah  came.  EUias,  as  every  body  knows,  was  only  another  name  for 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  hence  he  concluded  that  the  spirit  of  John  the  B<£tist  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  him,  and  that  he  was  t)ie  forerunner  of  Matthias.  The  latter 
was  not  slow  to  favour  this  deception,  and  Mr.  Pierson  was  thenceforward  known 
only  among  the  members  of  *  the  kingdom*  as  John  the  Baptist;  in  which  character 
he  evinced  the  docility  of  a  child,  and  tlie  sincerity  of  a  true  disciple. 

**  When  Matthews  first  visited  Mr.  Pierson*s  house,  the  latter  was  absent  firom 
the  city  on  a  short  visit  Mrs.  •  *  *  and  her  family  having  previously  removed 
flora  thence,  there  was  only  a  servant  at  home,  from  whom  the  impostor  learned  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Pierson  would  return ;  so  that,  probably,  he  was  not  altogether 
imprepared  for  the  reception  of  the  stranger,  who  was  at  once  received  as  an  inmate 
of  the  establishment  Their  time  was  for  a  few  days  devoted  to  an  interchange  of 
views  and  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  preaching  alternately — Mr.  M. 
H.  8.  being  an  attentive  and  enraptured  listener.  Among  Mr!7*ierson*s  papers  there 
en  various  memoranda  of  what  seem  to  have  been  questions  of  tbeolofiical  discus- 
sion between  them.  There  arc  likewise  notes  of  what  were  probab^  the  heads 
e€  a  sermon,  or  points  of  doctrine,  maintained  by  his  new  spiritual  ^uide.  The 
ftUowing  is  a  specimen,  and  may  have  been  a  catalogue  of  the  abominatinnii  d&> 
noanoed  by  the  prophet  on  the  day  of  its  date. 

•«  May  9, 1832. 

"R.  Matthias: — 
**  All  who  say  that  the  Jews  crucified  Jeius. 

^  **    that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath. 

**  **    that  immersion  with  the  dotbos  on  is  baptism. 

**  **    that  sprinkling  is  baptism. 

**  **    preaching  to  women  without  their  husbands. 

•*  ••    who  drinketh  wine  in  bowls. 

*^  **    who  eateth  the  Passover  in  a  lower  room. 

"  That  these  memoranda  combine  the  heads  of  one  of  his  incongruous  discourses, 
and  that  those  who  practised  such  things  were  anathematized,  there  can  be  no  quM- 
tion,  fi'om  the  circumstance  that  they  were  frequently  the  objects  of  his  denuncii^ 
tions  afterward.  At  one  time  he  would  break  out  furiously  against  all  men  who 
wore  spectacles,  who,  he  said,  would  be  damned ;  at  another,  he  would  denounce 
faittsrly  all  women  who  did  not  keep  at  home.    like  Sarah  of  old,  he  insisted  that 
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it  was  the  duty  of  women  to  lemain  in  the  tnnt  All  who  did  not  follow  her  ex* 
ample  would  be  damned ;  and  sucli  like  nonscnie. 

*^  Mr.  Pictton  very  soon  relinquished  preaching,  as  did  Mr.  M.  H.  S^  and  tho 
work  of  tJio  ministiy  devolved  alone  upon  Matthews,  who,  jealous  of  his  dignity, 
would  bear  no  rivals  near  his  throne.  He  (Mr.  Pierson)  Huifered  his  beard  and 
nails  to  grow  long,  in  imitation  of  his  new  master,  and  conformed  in  all  respects 
to  iiis  instructions.  The  reasons  assigned  for  thus  cultivating  the  beard  without 
cropping  it,  and  for  allowing  tlic  nails  of  tlicir  fingers  to  grow  uncut,  were,  thai 
unless  they  had  been  good  Uiings,  fitting  and  proper  to  be  worn,  men  would  hare 
been  formed  without  tJiem  :  and  as  God  had  formed  Adam  witli  a  beard,  and  as  the 
patriarchs  and  Jews,  God*8  chosen  people,  wore  their  beards  long,  we  have  no  right 
to  cut  them  off.  This  reasoning  was  conclusive.  The  houses  of  both  gcntlefmn 
were  tlirown  open  to  him,  and  their  purses  and  all  tlieir  earthly  substance  placed 
at  his  disposal.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  tlic  fundamental  doctrines  he  tau^t,  that 
the  earth,  and  all  that  it  contained  was  his  own ;  and  he  practised  accordingly. 

"  The  prophet  was  now  invited  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the  elegantly  mroiali- 
ed  residence  of  Mi.  M.  H.  S.,  and  acceding  to  the  invitation,  he  remained  with  him 
three  months.  He  would  doubtless  have  done  so  longer,  had  it  not  been  for  what 
was  to  him  an  untoward  circumstance,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  The  beet  apart- 
ments in  the  house  were  allotted  to  his  service,  and  the  whole  establishment  wai 
submitted  to  his  entire  control.  It  was  not  long  before  he  arrogated  to  himself 
and  received  divine  honours,  and  his  entertainer  washed  his  feet  in  token  of  hia 
humility.  The  female  relatives  of  the  family,  who  had  remained  there  after  tho 
decease  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  were  sent  away  by  the  impostor,  and  he  allowed 
no  women  to  reside  there  but  the  black  domestics  who  were  of  the  true  faith.  fVom 
fasting,  he  taught  his  disciples  to  change  their  system  to  feasting ;  and  having  their 
houses  at  his  command,  and  their  purses  at  his  Ker\'ice ;  loving  tlic  good  things  of 
this  world,  and  taking  all  the  direction  in  procuring  supplies ;  they  fared  sumptii- 
ously  every  day. 

**  But  this  splendid  style  of  living  was  not  enough.  The  prophet,  as  the  rtadar 
was  early  told,  was  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  proud  of  wearing  rich 
clothes.  It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  be  arrayed  in  garments  befittmg  hit 
character,  and  the  dignity  of  his  mission.  His  liberal  entertainer  therefore,  at  iui 
suggestion,  uccompanicd  him  to  the  most  fashionable  drapers  and  mercers  in  Broad* 
way,  of  whom  an  ample  wardrobe  was  ordered  and  obtained,  made  of  the  richeil 
hroad-clotliH,  and  the  finest  linens  Uiat  eonld  be  procured^-embracing  every  variety 
of  garment,  and  as  many  of  tlicm  as  he  cliose — some  of  which  were  made  of  pe- 
culiar patteruH,  and  worn  as  canonical  costumes  of  his  own.  He  disfJayed  fine 
cambric  ruffles  around  his  wrists  and  upon  his  bosom,  and  to  a  rich  silken  acar^ 
interwoven  with  gold,  were  suspended  twelve  golden  tassels,  emblematical  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  I.sracl.  Ilis  fine  linen  night-caps  were  wrought  with  curious  fklB 
of  needlework,  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  embroidered  thereon.  That 
decked  with  finery  at  the  expense  of  his  two  special  disciples,  and  feasting  od  the 
choicest  dainties,  under  pretext  of  sacraments,  he  lived  upon,  and  with  them.  Meet- 
ings were  held  alternately  at  the  houses  of  the  two  gentlemen,  where  he  declaimed 
in  the  wild,  disjointed,  and  incoherent  manner  already  described,  and  oflen  with 
considerable  energy  and  effect.  In  addition  to  his  own  immediate  followers,  many 
others  were  from  time  to  time  led  by  curiosity,  or  otlier  motives,  to  attend  the 
meetings,  who  were  as  oflen  shocked  by  his  blasphemies,  as  amused  by  his  crudi- 
ties. Some  of  these  occasional  auditors  received  special  invitations  from  Bfr.  M« 
H.  8.  to  attend,  and  others  were  attracted  by  the  notices  which  he  posted  at  hie 
place  of  business  and  elsewhere,  announcing  that  Shiloh  would  preach  at  hii  hooae 
at  a  certain  hour,  Slc  A  gentleman  who  was  drawn  thitlwr  by  curiosity,  has  ltar« 
nished  the  writer  with  a  report  of  one  o{  his  desultory  haranguci^  taken  down  in 
short-hand  at  the  time.  B<?ing  brief,  it  is  here  in<;orted.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  ie> 
mark  in  the  discourse,  that  the  cholera  was  then  jnvailing  in  N  w  York. 

^*  The  spirit  that  built  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  n'^w  in  the  world — it  is  the  apM 
of  the  devil.  The  spirit  of  man  never  goes  upon  t!ie  clouds — all  who  think  ao  are 
Babylonians.  The  only  heaven  is  on  the  earth.  All  who  arc  ignorant  of  troth, 
arc  Xinevites.    The  Jews  did  not  crucify  Christ,— it  was  the  Oentika.    JBi^tnf 
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Jew  has  his  jruardian  angel  attending  him  in  this  world.  God  don*t  sp^ak  through 
preachers,  he  speaks  through  me,  his  prophet 

***  John  the  Baptist,*  (addressing  Mr.  Pierson,)  *read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Rere- 
lations.*  After  the  reading  of  the.  chapter,  the  prophet  resumed  speaking,  as  fol- 
lows:—' 

**  *  Ours  is  the  mustard'seed  kingdom  which  is  to  spread  all  over  the  earth*  Our 
creed  is  truth,  and  no  man  can  find  truth  unless  he  obeys  John  the  Baptist,  and 
comes  clean  into  the  church. 

**  *  All  real  men  will  be  saved ;  all  mock  men  will  be  damned*  When  a  person 
has  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  he  is  a  man,  and  not  till  then.  They  who  teach  women 
are  of  the  wicked.  The  communion  is  all  nonsense :  so  is  prayer.  Eating  a  nip  of 
bread  and  drinking  a  little  wine  won't  do  any  good.  All  who  admit  members  into 
their  church  and  suffer  them  to  hold  their  lands  and  houses-^iheir  sentence  is, 
•  Depart  ye  wicked,  I  know  you  not*  All  females  who  lecture  their  husbands,  their 
sentence  is  the  same.  The  sons  of  truth  are  to  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  and  must  use  their  means  to  bring  it  about  Every  thing  that  has  the  smell 
of  woman  will  be  destroyed.  Woman  is  the  cap-sheaf  of  the  abomination  of  de- 
solation— ^fiiil  of  all  deviltry.  In  a  short  time  the  world  will  take  fire  and  disserve 
— 4t  is  combustible  already.  All  women,  not  obedient,  had  better  become  so  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  let  the  wicked  spirit  depart,  and  become  temples  of  truth.  Praying 
is  all  mocking.  When  you  see  any  one  wring  the  neck  of  a  fowl,  instead  of  cutting 
off  its  head,  he  has  not  got  the  Holy  Ghost 

**  *  All  who  eat  swinc*s  fiesh  are  of  the  devil ;  and  just  as  certain  as  he  eats  it,  he 
will  tell  a  lie  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  If  you  eat  a  piece  of  pork,  it  will  go 
crooked  through  yon,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  not  stay  in  you,  but  one  or  the  other 
must  leave  the  house  pretty  socm.  The  pork  will  be  as  crooked  in  you  as  rams* 
horns,  and  as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  hogs  in  the  street 

**  *  The  cholera  is  not  the  right  word ;  it  is  choler,  which  means  God*s  wrath. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  now  in  this  world :  they  did  not  go  up  in  the  clouds 
as  some  believe :  why  should  they  so  there  ?  They  don*t  want  to  go  there  to  box 
the  compass  fi-om  one  place  to  another.  The  Christians  now-a-days  are  for  setting 
up  the  SknCt  kingdom.  It  is  not  hie ;  it  is  the  Fatker*8  kingdom.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  man  in  the  country  who  took  hfs  son  in  business,  and  had  his  sign 
made  *  Hitchcock  &.  Son,*  but  the  son  wanted  it  *  Hitchcock  &.  Father,*  and  that  is 
the  way  with  your  Christians.  They  talk  of  the  Son*s  kingdom  first,  and  not  the 
Father's  kingdom.*  '* 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing,  that  Matthias,  at  this  juncture, 
essentially  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  these  maniacs,  and  secure  the  "  fleece" 
which  they  had  at  their  disposal.  The  luxurious  habits  he  now 
cultivated,  and  the  splendour  of  his  costume,  all  at  the  expense 
of  his  new  proselytes,  are  set  forth  in  the  narrative.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  give  the  reader  a  full  disclosure  touching  the 
character  of  each  of  the  parties  in  this  most  extraordinary  delu- 
sion. 

**  It  was  during  the  same  season— the  summer  of  1832 — while  residing  with  Mr. 
M..H.  S.,  though  spending  a  good  portion  o{  his  time,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Mr. 
Pierson,  that  a  remarkable  interview  took  place  between  Matthias  and  his  two  chief 
disciples  and  another  gentleman,  which  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  will 
serve  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  state  of  mind  under  which  at  least  two  of  the  parties 
were  labouring.  The  gentleman  referred  to  has  great  strength  and  precision  of 
memory,  and  tlie  narrative  has  been  carefiiliy  taken  by  the  writer  firom  his  own 
lips.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  scene  in  a  dramatic  form,  the  gentleman 
referred  to  will  be  called  Hervey.   It  is  as  follows : — 

**  One  morning  in  the  summer  referred  to,  Mr.  M.  H^  S.  called  upon  Mr.  Hervey, 

and  inquired  whether  he  would  attend  a  meeting  at  his  house,  in street,  at 

half.past  three  o*clock  that  afternoon.    He  added  that  he  had  the  privilege  of  enter- 
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\Mimii%  under  his  roof,  the  most  extraordimury  man  that  ever  set  his  foot  upon  thiif 
earth. 

**  Mr 4  Htru^,  You  do  not  presume  to  say  that  he  was  a  jrreater  mani  or  a  fpe9ttai0 
beuuN  than  the  Lord  JmoB  Christ,  sorely  7 

*^1L  iiiS,   Sir,  it  is  Shiloh  himself}  He  whor  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  eome. 

**  Mr,  Hkroty,  Sir,  you  will  excuse  me  from  attending  a  meeting  where  sueh  A 
being  as  you  represent  is  to  officiate. 

**  AT.  if,  S,  But  I  am  exti^mely  desirous  that  you  should  hear  the  words  of  wb' 
dom  which  continually  flow  from  the  lips  of  this  extraordinary  personage^ 

**  Mr,  Mervey,  Well,  since  you  are  so  desirous  that  1  should  see  him«  in  ordor  Uf 
gratify  you  I  will  call  upon  you  after  the  meeting  shall  be  over,  if  you  will  namtf 
the  hour. 

'*M  H,S.  At  about  five  o'clock^  shr. 

**  And  here  the  morning  interview  terminated.  At  the  hdur  designated^  the  gemHB* 
man  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  the  merchant  who  had  beisn  so  desirous  of 
procuring  an  interview,  where  he  Was  cordially  received,  and  condueted  into  th0 
front  parlour.  Judging  from  the  number  of  benches^  chairs^  add  other  seats  in  the 
apartment,  h  appeared  as  though  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  considerable  magni^ 
tude.  They  had  all  retired,  however,  with  the  exception  ^f  one  person-«-«n  inain« 
dual  who  was  sitting  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in  the  lAost  humble,  meek,  and  dO' 
cile  attitude  that  can  be  imagined.  His  beard  Was  bristling  otit  about  an  inch  kmg^ 
and  his  hair— like  his  beard,  black  as  jet— was  parted  over  his  fotehead,  after  tiEo 
manner  of  the  pictures  of  tbe  Messiah.    Tlie  following  dialogue  ensued:—' 

**  Mr.  Hervey,    Is  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  alluded  as  being  the  Shikhf 

^'MH.S,    Oh  no,  sir!    This  is  John  (he  Baptist 

^John  the  BaptUi,  Who  is  not  worthy  to  unloose  even  the  shoe4atchets  of  thf 
one  who  is  up-stairs. 

**  On  approaching  yet  nearer  to  this  grotesque  and  demuro-looking  gentlemaii# 
and  scrutinizing  him  closely,  the  dialogue  was  continued. 

"  Mr,  Hervey,  Why,  you  are  my  om  friend  Flerson,  whom  I  have  met  ahroaiL 
Surely  (surveying  him  yet  more  closely)  you  are  Elijah  Pierson;  nothing  more  or 
less.  And  do  you  presume  to  say  that  you  are  the  veritable  John  the  Baptist?  Surely 
iron  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  head  upon  your  shoulders  (laying  his  hand  opoo 
his  head),  is  the  very  identical  head  that  was  taken  off  by  Herod,  and  brougu  Uf 
his  daughter  in  a  charger? 

**  M,  H,  S,    The  very  same. 

"  Mr,  PUraon,  No:  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  this  head  of 
mine  is  the  very  same  head  that  was  cut  from  the  body  of  John  the  Baptist;  but  1 
meaft  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  Eliiah  Pierson,  leaving  thb  tabernacle  (signifieanllf 
p^Miting  to  his  heart)«  tne  spirit  of  Elijah  the  Prophet  thereupon  entered^  and  abm 
for  awhile; — and  that  now  the  sjtirit  of  John  the  Baptist  has  taken  the  place  of  thai 
of  Elijah.  And  therefore  I  may  justly  bo  considered,  and  am.  In  foct*  and  to  all  in* 
tents  and  purposes,  John  the  Baptist 

**  Here  a  somewhat  general  conversation  ensued — Mr<  HerVey  urging  upon  the 
deluded  man  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct  and  pretensions.  Among  other  matteiSy 
Mr.  Hervey  inquired  why  he  disfigured  himself  by  Ruffering  his  hem  to  grow  thus* 

**  Mr,  pUr$on,  Jesus  Christ  wore  a  long  beaid  when  upon  earthy  and  we  are 
oommanded  to  follow  his  example  in  all  things. 

**  After  pursuing  the  oodveiisation  for  some  minutes,  Mr«  Herveyf  turning  to  l|r# 
M.  H.  S.,  inquired:— 

^  *  Do  you  really  pretend  to  say  that  you  have  under  this  roof  a  being  who  fit^lm 
himself  »uloh  7* 

•^  Af.  if.  S,  The  veiT  self^same  being,  sir,  and  who  has  told  me  all  thingi  thai 
ever  I  did4   But  you  shall  see  and  judge  for  yourself,  sir. 

**  Saying  which,  he  left  the  apartment  and  ascended  the  stairs  in  the  halL  BatWHk 
ing  presently,  he  said)— > 

**  *  Prepare  yourself  to  receive  him  who  was  the  first  and  the  last-*4he  ffeti  t 
AMI* 

**  A  noise  of  footsteps  moving  slowly  across  the  floor  above  was  now  lieard»  flWB 
whence  the  sounds  desoended  Uie  stairs,  and  some  person  entered  the  baek  poloVf 
isommunicating  with  the  fixmt  by  folding-doors^ 
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**  M.  H,  S.    Let  us  rise,  and  prepare  for  his  reoepCkm. 

**  No  sooner  said  than  done :  and  the  foldin^^oors  being  at  the  same  instant  thrown 
open  by  a  servant  stationed  on  the  other  side  for  thai  porpose,  behold,  there  stood 
a  being  of  whose  appearance  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  firom  the  description 
abeady  attempted  to  be  given.  *•  Figure  to  yourself,*  says  Mr.  Hervey,  'a  fbll^ixcd 
man,  with  a  full  head  of  hair,  parted  over  the  top,  and  fiJUnr  down  in  clustering 
curls  over  his  shoulders;  a  long  beard,  extending  down  his  breast,  midway  of  his 
body,  and  covering  nearlj  the  whole  of  his  face  to  the  eyes,  which  were  small  and 
sunken,  but  sharp  and  piercing/  He  had  oo  a  bottle-green  ftock-coat  of  the  finest 
quality;  white  pantaloons  and  waistcoat;  with  a  broad  crimson  sash,  richly  in- 
wrought with  GTold,  around  his  body.  To  this  were  suspended  the  twelve  golden 
tassels  already  described,  and  he  wore  ruffles  around  his  wrists.  This  singular  figure 
approached  with  a  very  slow  and  majestic  step,  and  proffered  his  hand  to  the  strang- 
er, but  from  which  the  latter  withdrew,  sayings— 

"  *  No,  sir;  excuse  me,  if  you  please.  If  you  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  I  am 
certainly  not  worthy  to  take  you  by  the  hand — * 

**  M.  )/.  S,    Bravo !  (flying  into  his  embrace  and  kissing  him.) 

**ilfr.  Hervey,  But  stop:  I  had  not  finished  my  sentence.  If  yon  are  not  what 
you  pretend  to  be,  sir,  then  you  are  not  worthy  to  take  me  bv  the  hand. 

**  At  this  turn  of  the  period,  there  was  some  confiision.  John  the  Baptist  kept  his 
seat  with  the  most  imperturbable  composure,  but  M.  H«  S.  uttered  some  ejaculations 
of  surprise  at  the  indignity  with  which  his  Shiloh  was  treated,  that  are  not  retained. 
The  prophet  drew  himself  up  with  dignity,  and  firowned  for  an  instant  as  he  sap^ 
posed  with  terror.  Presently,  however,  the  gathering  storm  passed  away,  and  Shi- 
loh, M.  H.  S.,  and  Mr.  Hervey  seated  themselves  togeuer  upon  the  sofit-— vpoD  which 
lay  an  open  Bible. 

^  Mr.  Hervey  commenced  a  conversation  by  putting  a  question  to  him  touching 
his  pretensions,  and  desiring  to  know  whether  they  were  willing  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  truth  of  his  assumptions — adding,  that  he  km^  of  no  other  stand- 
ard of  truth,  than  that  blessed  volume  (pointing  to  the  Bible). 

**  The  Prophet.  In  my  presence  tlierc  is  no  other  speaker  than  myself;  and  if  a 
plurality  of  speakers  is  necessary,  I  shall  at  once  leave  the  room. 

^  Mr.  Hervey.  I  have  come  here  for  discussion,  rather  than  for  information.  My 
religious  principles  are  fixed ;  and  my  faith,  and  all  my  hopes  of  fiitare  sahratioDv 
aie  derived  fi'om  that  sacred  volume. 

**  M.  H.  S.  The  being  in  whose  presence  you  are  was  present  when  that  Bible 
was  made ;  of  course  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  understands  its  doctrines 
better  than  any  of  us  do. 

**  Finding,  however,  very  soon,  that  there  was  to  be  no  discussion,  and  discover- 
ing,  by  repeated  attempts,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  in  a  word  edgewise, 
yet  desirous  of  hearing  something  fi'om  the  oracle,  Mr.  Hervey  contented  himselT 
to  remain  for  a  short  time  a  silent  listener. 

**  The  prophet  thereupon  began  a  discussion,  pouring  forth  a  tiasoe  of  greater 
absurdities  than  can  well  be  conceived — mingled  with  shocking  blasphemies.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  occasionally,  quotations  fit)ni  the  Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament  in 
particular,  and  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  fluently  cited  in  support  of  his 
pretensions,  and  sometimes  adroitly.  But  there  was  so  much  of  wickedness  and 
nonsense  mixed  up  in  his  harangue, — with  now  and  then  a  fow  grains  of  sense 
among  his  crudities — that  Mr.  Hervey*s  patience  became  exhausted.  The  whole 
performance  was  disgusting  from  its  profimity,  and  the  iterance  of  the  impostor, 
notwithstanding  his  familiarity  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  too  disgusting,  in- 
deed,  for  repetition.  One  or  two  of  his  assertions  will  be  cited  for  examples.  For 
instance,  he  declared  that  on  the  9th  of  July,  1836,  time  should  be  no  more;  that 
the  consummation  of  all  things  would  take  place ;  that  the  Gentiles  would  all  be 
damned,  and  none  but  the  Jews  be  saved. 

**Jlfr.  Hertey.  But  how  is  that?  If  so,  and  such  is  to  be  the  fate  of  all  the  Gen- 
tiles, our  friends  M.  H.  S.  and  Pierson,  here,  are  after  all  to  be  damned ! 

"  M.  H.  S.  Oh !  but  I  am  a  Jew ! 

«  Mr.  Hervey.  A  Jew !  how  is  that  ? 

**  The  Prophet.  Why,  several  generations  since,  one  of  his  ancestors  married  a 
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Jewen,  and  he  has  therefore  sufficient  Jewish  blood  running  in  his  veins  to  save 
him. 

*^M,  H,  &  And  as  to  Pierson,  as  you  call  him,  you  forget  that  he  is  John  the 
Baptist,  and  is  therefore  a  Jew  o£  course. 

**  The  oration  having  been  thus  interrupted,  was  not  resumed ;  but,  during  its 
uttTince,  both  the  host  and  Pierson  seemed  to  drink  in  every  word  of  it,  with  as 
moeh  eagerness  as  though  the  impostor's  lips  had  really  been  touched  with  the  live 
ooal  from  the  altar ;  as  uough  his  incoherent  ravings  were  in  truth  the  words  of 
more  than  mortal  tongue.  Indeed,  it  was  the  custom  of  these  two  disciples  to  sit 
hour  upon  hour,  and  day  after  day,  gazing  with  rapture  on  the  countenance  of  their 
prophet,  and  rolling  every  sentence  he  uttered  as  a  sweet  morsel  imder  their  tongues. 
One  of  them  would  kiss  his  feet  in  token  of  reverence  and  humility.*  *  Look  there!' 
said  S.  to  a  friend  at  his  house,  one  day ;  *  did  you  notice  the  hair  upon  his  upper 
lip,  how  it  looks  like  a  lion !  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  a  lion — he  is  the  lion  of  the  tribo 
ofJudahr 

**  It  was  now  past  six  o'clock ;  and  it  was  moreover  a  day  on  which  the  twelve 
apostles  were  to  partake  of  their  love-feast — ^fbr  which  purpose  the  table  was  now 
spreading  in  another  apartment  Mr.  Hervey  was  invited  to  remain  and  partake— 
Mr.  M.  H.  S.  assuring  him  that  he  should  positively  sup  with  the  twelve  Apostles. 
But  the  invitation  was  declined.  Having  seen  and  heard  enough  to  satisfy  his  cu- 
riosity, Mr.  Hervey  then  took  his  departure— adding,  emphaticuly,  in  conclusioiv— 
*  that  by  such  prooiBedings,  they  were  assuming  responsibilities  which  he  would  not 
bear  for  worlds.*  He  recommended  them  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  for  therein  they 
would  find  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
they  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  he  hoped,  that,  one  and  all,  they 
would  yet  be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him.  He  then 
departed,  resolving  within  himself,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  offer,  to  warn 
these  deluded  men  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  arts  and  dcsi^s  of  this  wicked 
impostor.  Events,  however,  soon  conspired  to  prevent  such  another  interview  with 
Mr.  Pierson  and  his  companion  in  the  delusion,  as  he  desired  to  procure ;  and  hif 
purpose  was  frustrated.** 

Subsequently  to  these  events,  both  Matthias  and  M.  H.  S.  were 
shaved,  and  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  for  a  time ;  but  Mr.  Pier- 
son was  strangely  left  at  liberty  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  the 
delusion.  And  as  Matthias  was  soon  released  from  confinement 
by  habeas  corpus,  Mr.  P.*s  house  afforded  him  a  home,  where  he 
continued  to  thrive  at  the  expense  of  his  benefactor.  Among  the 
victims  of  his  imposture  were  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Folger  and  his 
wife,  rendered  so  by  the  fanaticism  of  their  relative  Mrs.  ♦  *  ♦,  v 
who  herself  contrived  to  shun  Matthias,  though  she  still  adhered 
to  Mr.  P.  Up  to  this  time,  Mr.  F.  had  been  a  merchant  in  pros- 
perous business,  and  with  his  lady  had  sustained  an  excellent  cha- 
racter. But  in  August  1833,  their  house  at  Singsing  became  the 
abode  of  Matthias,  and  they  were  warned  by  Mr.  P.  of  the  sin 
and  danger  they  would  commit  and  suffer  by  rejecting  him.  They 


*  **  Washing  the  prophet*s  feet,  and  also  each  other's,  by  his  followers,  was  oom- 
mon  among  them.  The  following  entries  upon  tliis  subject  arc  from  Pierson*! 
diary: — 

•«  Jfay  5M,  1832.  Washed  R.  Matthias's  feet 

^  Nov,  lOtK  Washed  Michael  H.  B *s  feet 

"  Dee,  15M,  evtmng.  The  Lord  directed  me  to  have  my  feet  washed.  Mrs.  B-  ■■ 
and  Isabella  also  washed  each  other's.  After  this  was  done,  prayed  with  them,  and 
ate  sapper,  breaking  the  bread.  It  was  a  very  solemn  time,  and  the  Lord  wastiMVt. 
The  Lord  gave  good  promises  respecting  Mira.  B and  Isabella.** 
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goon  fell  into  his  snares,  acknowledged  him  to  be  ^'  God  the  Fa- 
ther," and  obeyed  him  in  all  things.  The  property  of  Zion  Hill, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  regularly  conveyed  to  the  pro- 
phet, as  also  Mr,  P.'s  property  in  New  York.  And  it  was  not  un- 
til the  death  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and  the  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the 
part  of  Matthias  in  reference  to  that  event,  that  the  estabUshment 
was  broken  up,  and  Mr.  F.  and  his  wife  escaped  from  his  wiles. 
The  narrative  furnished  by  them  comprises  a  larffe  portion  of  the 
volume  before  us,  and  will  be  read  with  astonidiment,  even  by 
those  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  prophet  and  his  villanies. 
It  is  truly  a  humiliating  picture  of  poor  numan  nature,  under  the 
influence  of  incorrigible  fanaticism. 

The  history  of  Matthias's  arrest,  trials,  and  the  various  legal 
proceedings  against  him,  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  author  concludes 
the  volume  by  a  description  of  various  impostors  who  have  appear- 
ed at  different  times,  somewhat  resembling  the  present  wretch, 
mid  a  well-merited  criticism  upon  the  religious  fanaticism  and  ul- 
traism  of  the  day,  so  dangerous  to  individuals,  and  so  mischievous 
to  churches  and  to  Christianity  itself.  The  moral  reflections  na- 
turally suggested  bv  the  circumstances  of  the  present  extraordi- 
nary case,  are  for  the  most  part  judicious  and  scriptural. 

We  cannot  help  doubting,  however,  the  conclusion  of  the  au- 
thor, that  Matthias  is  an  example  of  the  '*  compound  of  insanity^ 
knavery,  and  self-deception,"  since  we  honour  tne  intelligence  and 
firmness  of  the  jury  ot  Westchester  county,  who  declared  him  to 
be  of  sane  mind,  obviously  holding  his  villanies  to  be  the  result 
of  wilful  depravity,  for  felonious  purposes.    We  acknowledge  the 
ingenuity  and  plausibility  of  the  writer,  and  honour  the  exuberant 
benevolence  ot  a  heart  which  would  fain  cover  even  the  multitude 
of  his  sins.    Some  of  the  reasons  for  our  doubts  we  have  given  in 
the  introduction  of  the  present  paper,  and  we  will  only  add,  that 
the  well-marked  knavery,  the  consummate  craft,  and  the  pnjfiu 
able  schemes  of  imposture  of  which  the  author  clearly  convicts 
him,  present  a  chain  of  testimony  in  proof  of  his  sanity,  and  exhi- 
bit such  a  series  of  deliberative  and  designing  action  on  the  part 
of  the  pretended  prophet,  that  we  humbly  submit  whether  it  be 
not  incompatible  with  the  admission  that  he  is  non  oonvpos  mentis. 
That  his  conduct  before  the  Court  was  assumed  for  tne  purpose 
of  escaping  under  the  plea  of  insanity,  is  manifestly  certain,  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn,  that  a  maniac  was  ever  willing  to  be  so 
considered,  much  less  that  he  took  special  pains  to  convince  others 
that  he  was  insane.    His  crimes,  however,  he  knew  could  go  ^  un- 
whipt  of  justice"  only  by  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  that  he  hoped 
to  escape  thus,  and  was  grievously  disappointed  when  he  failed, 
is  fully  apparent    His  cowardly  fears  are  therefore  to  be  attri- 
buted to  remorse,  and  other  moral  causes,  rather  than  to  any  phy- 
rical  malady  involving  mental  derangement 
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An  examination  of  the  early  history  of  Matthias,  in  which  he 
exhibited  religious  fanaticism  bordering  on  phrenzy,  will  be  found 
to  contain  evidence  that  even  then  there  were  motives  operating 
upon  his  depraved  heart,  which  might  lead  such  a  man  to  practine 
hypocrisy  even  in  his  more  harmless  eccentricities,  and  voluntarily 
to  assume  the  mask  of  an  enthusiast  in  religion  and  temperance. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  had  become  too  lazy  to  work,  ana  he  had 
shrewdness  enough  to  learn  that  by  the  garb  of  extraordinary 
sanctity  and  religious  pretension,  others  were  driving  a  profitable* 
trade,  and  that  he  mi^ht  thus  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  ftvff 
mthout  the  labour  of  his  hands.  This  seems  to  have  been  upper- 
most  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  accordingly  when  his  lucky  stars 
threw  him  in  the  way  of  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  F.,  and  others,  who  were 
clearly  suffering  under  monomania,  we  find  that  idleness,  luxury^ 
and  ease,  were  the  objects  which  he  sought;  nor  was  he  content 
with  the  present  enjoyment  of  these  immunities,  but  wisely  aimed 
to  provide  for  the  future.  Hence  he  always  complained  of  livin^^ 
in  a  "  hired  house,"  though  all  his  luxurious  wants  were  gratui- 
tously supplied,  and  he  persecuted  his  pliant  disciples  into  the 
transfer  of^  their  property  and  money,  until  at  one  time  he  was  the 
legal  owner  of  all  their  real  and  personal  estate,  as  well  as  the 
proprietor  of  their  bodies  and  souls.  The  tenacity  of  the  graqp 
with  which  he  held  these  possessions,  was  only  relaxed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  which,  had  he  been  insane,  would  have  been 
utterly  inoperative,  for  lunatics  indulge  no  fears  but  those  of  per- 
sonal violence,  their  "  proverbial  cowardice"  arising  alone  from 
bodily  fear. 

But  apart  from  the  accurate  and  interesting  history  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  and  those  remotely  or  proximately  connected 
with  his  impostures,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  volume,  in  whicb 
the  author  must  be  regarded  as  performing  an  important  part,  and 
rendering  essential  service  to  the  public.  We  allude  to  the  prac- 
tical use  he  has  made  of  the  whole  subject,  by  demonstrating  the 
tendency  and  results  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  that  wretched 
ultraism  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  so  prevalent  in  the  Ame- 
rican community. 

No  one  who  is  not  indifferent  to  the  character  and  happiness 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  can  view  the  present  aspect  of  our  country, 
without  mortification  and  alarm.  It  is  obvious  that  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement  has  been  worked  up  in  almost  every  portion 
of  our  land,  which  ever  and  anon  exhibits  itself  in  ontbreakings  oT 
disorder  and  misrule.  Our  political  institutions  are  annually  en- 
dangered by  party  spirit,  developing  itself  in  outrages  upon  reason 
and  law;  and  popular  assemblages  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  for  other  purposes,  are  too  often  scenes  of  tumiut  and 
lawless  violence.  Our  civil  rights  are  not  only  threatened  but  ab- 
solutely endangered  by  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
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the  press,  which  in  many  instances,  disregarding  the  restraints  of 
the  constitution,  has  degenerated  into  the  grossest  licentiousness. 
Our  liberty  of  conscience,  though  guarantied  to  every  citizen  in 
the  very  foundations  of  our  government,  is  rudely  invaded  by  sys- 
tematic persecution,  and  bitter  reviling;  so  that  both  our  politics 
and  our  religion  are  sought  to  be  authoritatively  taught  us  by 
the  would-be  reformers  of  the  age.  Nor  have  Christian  churches 
escaped  the  contagion  of  this  moral  epidemic.  Even  ecclesias- 
•tical  assemblies  of  learned  divines  have  given  evidence,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  that  they  too  have  suffered  from  the  prevailing 
infection.  Enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  extravagance,  and  every  form 
of  ultraism,  instead  of  being  exhibited  as  formerly  in  rare  instances 
and  single  examples,  known  to  be  avoided  and  pointed  at  to  be 
shunned,  are  becoming  rife  in  every  department  of  society — and 
too  oflen  find  countenance  and  even  exemplars  in  high  places. 

The  author  before  us  has  alluded  to  some  melancholy  develop- 
ments of  this  evil  spirit  in  ministers  and  churches,  by  whose  foll^ 
the  cause  of  Christianity  is  suffering  irreparable  mischiefs;  a  spirit 
which,  if  similar  extravagance  should  ever  become  general,  would 
render  religion  contemptible,  and  its  very  name  a  by-word  and  a 
reproach.  And  while  he  vindicates  the  religion  of  the  Bible  from 
all  share  in  originating  or  justifying  the  ultra  measures  which  he 
deplores,  yet  he  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  even  good  men  are 
too  often  misled  and  ruined  thereby.  The  remedy  he  proposes  is 
doubtless  the  only,  and  would  be  an  all  sufficient  one,  if  universally 
adopted,  for  *'  when  men  begin  to  be  better  than  the  Bible,  they 
are  sure  to  be  wrong." 

This  will  be  found  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  error,  superstition, 
and  fanaticism  in  the  religious  world,  since  men  are  ever  prone 
to  call  forth  the  exclamation  of  Jeremiah, — 

**  Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly  afraid, 
be  ye  very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord.  For  my  people  have  commits 
ted  ixDO  evils;  they  h^we  forsaken  me  the  fountain  ofUving  waters^ 
and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns^  that  can  hold  no 
water." 

And  it  is  obvious  that  when  men  forsake  the  Bible,  they  are, 
upon  religious  subjects,  out  at  sea,  without  chart,  compass,  or  a 
single  star,  to  guide  their  wayward  course.  Hence  enthusiasm 
and  mysticism  are  inevitable :  they  are  "  driven  of  the  winds  and 
tost,"  for  when  <*  the  light  that  is  in  thee  become  darkness,  Aoio 
great  is  that  darkness  T 

There  are  two  topics  of  much  interest  at  the  present  crisis, 
that  have  become  the  subjects  of  much  angry  declamation,  each 
of  which  might  be  appropriately  alluded  to  m  this  connexion,  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  the  nature  and  tendency  of  attempting  to 
be  wiser  and  better  than  the  Bible ; — we  mean  Intemperance  and 
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Slavery.    The  former  of  these  topics  has  been  noticed  by  the 
author  in  a  very  correct  and  appropriate  manner. 

In  the  progress  and  success  of  what  is  significantly  called  the 
Temperance  reformation,  we  have  always  rejoiced,  and  so  long 
as  Temperance  societies  devoted  their  energies  to  promoting  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  drink  among  their  mem- 
bers, and  laboured,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  inculcate 
similar  sentiments  and  practice  upon  their  fellow  men,  we  have 
regarded  them  as  among  the  most  important  and  useful  institutions 
of  the  age.  Indeed,  adhering  to  this,  their  legitimate  object,  they 
have  for  several  years  been  effecting  a  great  revolution  in  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  and  other 
lands.  Such  has  been  their  success,  that  there  was  stood  reason 
to  hope  for  the  utter  extermination  of  intemperance  Irom  the  na- 
tion and  from  the  world.  But  while  this  benevolent  enterprise  was 
in  *'  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,"  in  an  evil  hour,  some 
of  its  friends,  and  we  regret  to  say,  a  few  of  its  able  advocates, 
have  gone  over  to  the  ultraism  of  the  day,  and  instituted  a  sect^ 
created  a  party,  within  the  Temperance  societies  as  such,  which 
seriously  menaces  tlie  ovei*throw  of  all  our  sanguine  anticipations. 
Not  content  with  anathematizing  ardent  spirits,  even  when  mixed 
with  wine  or  fermented  liquors,  as  a  drink,  they  attempt  to  dictate 
to  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  in  relation  to  the  holy  ordinance 
of  the  Eucharist,  insisting  that  some  substitute  should  be  found  for 
the  "  fruit  of  the  vine,"  this  being  brought  under  the  ban  of  un- 
conditional reprobation.  And  thus,  in  more  than  one  instance,  a 
Temperance  society  has  prescribed  to  ministers  and  churches  the 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  both  the  medicinal 
and  sacramental  use  of  wine  has  been  prohibited  by  the  terms  of 
the  pledge.  This  has  destroyed  the  simplicity,  uniformity,  and 
sublimity  of  this  great  and  good  work,  and  instead  of  bringing 
up  a  mighty  phalanx  of  augmenting  millions  against  intemperance, 
marshalled  under  one  common  banner,  and  organized  under  one 
single  pledge,  the  curse  of  sectarianism  and  party  spirit  among 
temperance  men,  begins  to  divide  our  ranks,  and  turn  our  weapons 
of  assault  upon  one  another,  instead  of  wielding  them  against  the 
common  foe.  Hence,  at  this  very  hour,  the  bitter  waters  of  strife 
and  discord  are  in  agitation  among  the  professed  friends  of  tem- 
perance, and  opposition  societies  are  arraying  themselves,  and  a 
separation  of  the  total  and  tee-total  abstinence  men,  is  taking  place 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  which  jeopards  the  further  suc- 
cess, if  not  the  very  existence  of  the  temperance  enterprise.  Mul- 
titudes of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause  have  been  brought  to  a 
stand;  ministers  and  churches  have  been  constrained  in  consci^ice 
to  suspend  their  activity  and  zeal,  because  of  the  attempts  made  to 
sow  dissensions  in  their  ranks ;  and  members  of  the  same  tempe- 
rance society  are  becoming  estranged  from  each  other  by  the  in- 
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temperate  and  rash  denunciation  of  fiery  zealots,  whose  zeal  has 

Sot  the  better  of  their  discretion.    And  even  learned  professors  of 
ivinity  are  labouring  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  afford  no  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  fermented  wine  even  for  sacred  purposes. 

A  like  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  wild  extrava^nce  has  taken 
possession  of  a  small  portion  of  the  community  on  the  question 
of  Slavery,  and  one  which  threatens  to  be  ^ually  subversive 
of  judicious  efforts  at  promoting  emancipation ;  and  unless  it 
can  be  cured,  it  will  necessarily  defeat  all  hope  of  abolition^  if  it 
do  not  inflict  upon  our  common  country  untold  and  unutterable 
calamities. 

These  misguided  men,  and  we  lament  to  record  that  in  some 
instances  pious  and  excellent  citizens  have  espoused  their  cause, 
having  adopted  the  truism  that  '*  slavery  is  an  evil,"  contend  that 
it  ^  ought  to  be  immediately  abolished,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences." This  they  argue,  first,  because  it  is  a  5/n,  and  they 
can  make  no  compromise  with  sin;  forgetful  that  Christianity  au- 
thorizes no  compulsory  process  to  effect  the  abolition  of  sin,  for 
*•  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal;"  and  forgetful  also 
that  no  sinner  was  ever  driven  or  intimidated  to  genuine  repent- 
ance or  true  reformation.  Secondly,  they  deny  the  "  right  of^pro- 
Cfrty  in  man,"  in  the  face  of  the  tenth  commandment  of  the  deca- 
gue,  which  distinctly  recognises  the  right  of  property  in  "a  man 
servant  and  maid  servant,"  as  fully  as  it  does  in  "  an  ox  or  an 
ass."  And  regardless  of  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
holy  apostles,  neither  of  whom  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
relation  of  masters  and  slaves,  there  are  Christian  ministers  who 
employ  themselves  in  arraying  the  churches  against  all  who  hold 
slaves,  and  excluding  such  from  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  mak- 
ing a  term  of  communion  for  which  there  is  not  the  semblance 
of^a  scriptural  warrant. 

Such  nave  been  the  excesses  of  this  new  sect  at  immediate 
abolitionists,  organized  in  the  name  of  anti-slavery  societies,  that 
the  true  friends  of  abolition,  gradual  and  ultimate  abolition,  have 
been  discouraged  and  disarmed.  The  citizens  of  the  southern 
states,  where  slavery  is  recognised  by  law,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States,  are  not 
only  denounced  from  our  northern  pulpits,  and  by  the  northern 
press,  as  robbers,  pirates,  and  murderers ; — but  many  thousands 
of  incendiary  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  are  sent  into 
their  borders,  which  are  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  promote 
insurrection  and  bloodshed ;  or  at  least  to  intimidate  those  states, 
by  the  apprehension  of  a  servile  war,  to  an  act  of  emancipation- 

This  blind  conspiracy  against  the  civil  rights  of  our  southern 
brethren,  and  this  anti-Christian  crusade  against  our  neighbourSf 
whom  we  are  taught  to  love  as  ourselves,  though  it  threatens  the 
dissolution  of  our  national  union,  and  has  already  prompted  to 
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deeds  of  infamy  and  blood,  is  sought  to  be  justified  by  the  perver- 
sions of  Holy  Writ  to  which  we  have  alluded;  and  the  enthusiasts 
who  have  created  these  mischiefs  persist  in  their  career  of  mad- 
ness, unmoved  by  any  consequences,  taking  special  care,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  those  consequences  fall  upon  their  owm  heads. 

AH  this  delusion  is  but  another  modification  of  the  purest  fanati- 
cism, and  its  votaries,  however  unconsciously,  are  verging  rapidly 
to  the  career  of  Matthias  and  other  kindred  spirits.  We  refer 
now  only  to  those  who  are  sincere  in  their  extravagance,  and  not 
to  designing  men  whose  agency  in  this  work  may  be  prompted 
by  fiendish  malignity  or  venal  motives.  These  may  serve  tneir 
purposes  of  individual  aggrandizement,  or  political  perfidy,  and 
may  therefore  earn  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  records  of  guih 
and  infamy,  while  the  victims  of  their  wiles  may  merit  our  com^ 
miseratiou  rather  than  our  censures. 

But  we  must  conclude  the  present  paper,  having  already  ex- 
ceeded the  ordinary  limits  of  a  review,  by  expressing  our  hearty 
conviction,  that  the  author  of  the  present  narrative  of  imposture 
has  done  ample  justice  to  the  subject  he  has  undertaken,  and  that 
his  work,  wherever  it  is  read,  will  tend  to  promote  a  healthy  tone 
of  public  sentiment,  on  the  general  subject  of  vHraism^  which, 
prevalent  as  it  is  in  our  country,  must  be  regarded  as  alike  dan* 
gerous  to  our  liberties  and  to  our  religion. 
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The  Italian  Sketch  Book.   By  an  American^  Philadelphia:  Key 

&Biddle:  1835.    12mo.  pp.  216. 

A  BOOK  on  Italy  soonds  common  place,  and  seems  to  promise  little  more  than  tbci 
tminteresting  reiteration  of  trite  topics  and  stale  remark.  The  author  of  this  ▼oU 
un^e,  however,  has  judiciously  avoided  the  beaten  path  of  description  and  comment, 
and  struck  out  new  sources  of  interest  to  his  readers,  by  directing  their  attention, 
not  so  much  to  the  scenery,  the  antiquities  or  the  present  condition  of  Italy,  or  it» 
treasures  of  art,  as  to  the  mood  of  mind  which  these  call  up  in  the  observer.  H« 
dwells  not  on  the  palpable  objects  which  touch  the  chords  of  fbeling,  but  endeavours 
rather  to  deepen  and  prolong  the  vibrations  which  they  have  produced,  and  to  swell 
the  melody  of  thought  onward  in  the  heart  of  the  reafler,  and  prolong  it  through 
the  various  forms  of  reflective  sentiment  The  design  of  the  writer  seems  to  be 
purely  ideal;  and  he  developes  the  treasured  resources  of  the  land  of  his  Mjoum,  ftr 
the  purpose  of  imparting  their  mental  value:  he  ezhibitB  them  not  as  speciiie  objects 
of  admiration,  but  as  the  means  of  enriching  and  ennobling  the  moral  associatioiii  %9 
which  they  give  occasion. 

It  is  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  present  work,  which  forms  its  chief  recommen- 
dation, and  which  greatly  enhances  its  value,  as  a  production  of  American  mind? 
particularly  as  the  first  attempt  of  a  young  writer.  The  life  of  intellect  is  senti- 
ment Thought,  in  ail  its  most  vivid  and  generous  forms,  springs  fipom  the  native 
soil  of  the  affections,  and  is  not  to  be  elicited  by  mechanical  processes,  or  direct  cul- 
tivation. In  no  era  of  the  world  has  ideal  power  been  so  signally  manifested,  as  in 
those  most  distinguished  for  a  generous  nurture  of  the  heart  It  is  not  a  cold  intel- 
lectual beauty  which  has  preserved  the  great  productions  of  antiquity;  it  is  the  im- 
passioned life  that  glows  in  them. 

The  present  forms  of  society,  the  prevailing  pursuits,  and  the  customary  modes 
of  education  in  England,  are  all  confessedly  injurious  to  mental  character,  in  their 
tendency  to  repress  sentiment  and  excursive  thought  The  absorbing  interest  of 
subjects  connected  with  physical  science  and  political  economy,  is  withdrawing  the 
general  attention  from  the  resources  of  literature  and  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Con- 
ventional habitit  are  daily  gaining  upon  whatever  remains  of  ideal  or  poetic  charac- 
ter, in  society  and  in  individuals.  The  struggle  for  mere  subsisteooe  is  generally 
become  too  arduous  and  too  serious  an  affair,  to  leave  room  for  those  recreations  of 
body  and  of  mind,  which  formerly  served  the  office  of  embodying  imagination  and 
cherishing  taste,  while  they  filled  up  the  hours  of  leisure. 

Whatever  is  true  of  England,  in  these  respects,  is  emphatically  so  of  America. 
For,  if  the  plentiful  resources  of  our  own  country,  leave  the  majority,  among  us,  free 
^ora  the  pressure  of  anxiety,  in  regard  to  a  livelihood,  the  devotion  to  gain  has  an 
effect  not  less  banefiil  on  character  than  the  causes  before  mentioned;  timdinr,  m  it 
^oes,  to  blunt  the  finer  sensibilities,  and  repress  the  noblw  aspirations  of  the  souL 
We  are  unfortunate,  too,  as  respects  the  influence  derived  fl^MD  tdvestioo.  Ths 
miMW  tiourse  to  which  w  are  United,  aad  the  tarrM  SMMMr  iHtriMl  1l»  dn^ 
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ties,  both  of  papil  and  of  teacher,  are  deapatchod,  leave  ua  no  aoope  for  tboae  ezenr- 
aiva  habits  of  thought,  which  form  the  main  desipa  of  education,  and  which  redeem 
■o  nobly  the  character  of  the  literarj  institutions  of  England.  Our  brief  prooeasea 
of  parsing  and  construing  the  letter  of  the  classics,  preclude  us  from  one  of  the  am- 
plest sources  of  mental  inspiration.  Education,  even  in  its  highest  forms,  efiects  little 
for  the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  and  exerts  still  less  influence  on  the  formatioii  of 
character. 

From  all  these  causes  the  general  mind  suffers  deterioration.  The  standard  of 
intellectaal  attainment  and  of  intellectual  effort,  remains  comparatively  low;  and 
such  must  be  the^  condition  of  any  community,  in  which  all  ingenuous  aspiratioo 
siler  the  ideal,  is  deadened  or  depressed,  by  the  counteracting  influence  of  meroe- 
nary  views  regarding  the  pursuits  and  purposes  of  life. 

7^  element  of  deep  and  vivid  feeling  is  that  in  which  our  intellectual  atmoaphere 
is  lacking.  But  it  is  this  principle  alone  which  can  lifl  up  thought  to  the  dignity 
of  sentiment,  and  identify  it  with  that  which  is  imperishable  in  man,  or  diffuse  it 
throughout  the  character  of  a  community.  We  set  a  peculiar  value,  there&re,  on 
every  work  which  indicates  the  predominance  of  ingenuous  feeling  and  ennobling 
sentiment,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer;  and  the  volume  before  us  seems  happily  adapt- 
ed to  impart  the  emotions  under  which  it  seems  to  have  been  written. 

We  quote  the  author's  reflections  on  the  Coliseum,  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
tone  and  style  of  the  whole  book. 

**  Of  all  impressions  fhnn  antiquity,  derived  from  the  ruins  at  Rome,  none  is  mofe 
vivid  and  lasting  than  that  inspired  by  the  Coliseum,  when  viewed  under  aieoa^ 
stances  best  calculated  for  effect  Such  are  the  (juiet  and  mystery,  the  shadowy 
aspect  and  mild  illumination  of  moonlight  Availing  mvself  of  a  season  like  thisi 
it  was  with  something  of  awe  that  I  approached  to  partake  of  a  pleasure,  in  its  verr 
nature  melancholy,  yet  in  the  highest  degree  attractive  to  the  imagination,  and  eaL 
cuUted  to  awaken  many  of  the  deepest  sentiments,  especially  those  by  which  the 
fellow-feeling  of  our  race  is  nurtured  and  sustained.  And  as  the  scene,  in  all  its 
actual  beauty,  environed  by  associations  more  impressive  than  its  past  magnifioenoe, 
and  reposing  in  a  light  more  tender  than  gleamed  from  the  eager  eyes,  which  once 
shone  out  from  its  now  dim  arches,  broke  upon  my  sight,  I  seemed  to  have  come 
fbrth  to  hold  communion — not  with  the  materia]  form,  but  with  the  very  spirit  of 
antiquity.  There,  its  massive  walls  circling  broadly,  pre-eminent  in  lingering  prido, 
stands  the  Coliseum.  As  the  monarch  of  ruins,  its  dark  outline  seems  defined  with 
most  commanding  prominence,  while  surrounding  objects  are  lost  or  blended  in 
shade.  Its  many  arched  recesses  are  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  the  veil  of  sha- 
dow, or  partially  revealed  in  the  congenial  light  Through  some  of  them  the  ailent 
stare  may  be  seen  at  their  far-off  vigns  in  the  heavens,  and  again  a  fhignient,  which 
the  hand  of  time  has  spared,  abruptly  bars  the  view.  Over  some,  the  long  graaa, 
that  sad  fheie  which  antiquity  ever  attaches  to  the  architecture  of  man,  hsings  mo- 
tionless, and,  as  a  lattice,  divides  the  falling  moonbeams,  or  waves  ffently  m  the 
night  breeie.  But  it  is  when  standing  beneath  one  of  those  arches,  and  vaiiiJy  scan* 
ning  the  length  of  the  half-illumined  corridor,  or  looking  down  upon  the  grass-growB 
area,  marked  by  a  single  path,  that  a  sense  of  the  events  and  times  of  whidi  this 
ruin  is  the  monument,  and  its  suggestions  the  epitaph,  gradually  gains  upon  the  a^ 
tention,  like  the  home  thoughts  which  a  strain  of  familiar  music  has  aroused.  The 
gorgeous  spectacle  of  Rome*s  congregated  wisdom  and  beauty  thronging  the  vast 
galleries,  now  lost  or  crumbling  through  age,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  pomp  of 
power,  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  varied  passions,  whidi  ooet 
rendered  this  a  scene  of  unequalled  pageantry, — all  come,  at  the  call  of  memory,  to 
contrast  themselves  with  the  same  scene  now,  clad  in  the  solemnity  of  solitude  Md 
decay. 

**  But  yet  another  retrospection,  inducing  deeper  emotions,  occupies  the  mind  and 
throws  over  the  scene  a  higher  interest  What  an  amount  of  human  suffering  have 
these  dark  walls  witnessed!    Could  they  but  speak,  what  a  tale  of  horror  woold  be 
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onfblded!    How  often  has  man,  in  all  his  savage  or  his  cnltivated  dignity,  been 
mbandoned  in  this  wide  area  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest^ — more  solitary  wlien  sur- 
rounded  by  his  unpitying  kind,  than  when  alone  with  the  lordly  brute  in  his  desert 
domain!    How  much  of  human  blood  has  this  damp  earth  drunk,  and  how  oflen 
upon  its  calmniy  surface  has  the  human  form  been  stretched  in  agony  or  dcatli  I 
Nor  was  this  the  theatre  of  effort  and  wo  only  to  the  physical  nature.   Who  can 
estimate  tlie  pangrs  of  yearning  affection  which  have  wrong  the  departing  spirit,  the 
feeling  of  utter  desolation  with  which  the  barbarian  has  laid  down  his  unsupported 
head  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies?    Who  con  distinctly  imagine  the  con- 
centration of  every  sentiment  in  that  of  the  love  of  existence,  which  has  nerved  the 
arm  of  the  combatant,  and  the  stem  despair  with  which  he  has  at  length  relinquished 
his  dearly  sold  life?   Far  less  might  one  hope  to  realize  the  deep  energy  with  which 
the  martyr  to  his  faith  has  here  given  proof  of  its  power.   There  is  something  holy 
in  a  spot  which  has  witnessed  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  existence  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity.    Of  beautiful  and  sublime,  as  well  as  terrible  spectacles,  has  this  been 
the  scene.    Where  has  youth  seemed  so  pure  in  its  loveliness,  or  manhood  so  noble 
in  its  might,  or  age  so  venerable  in  its  majesty,  as  here?    If^  in  this  ruined  amphi- 
theatre, humanity  has  been  most  debased,  by  the  despoiling  hand  of  cruelty,  where 
has  she  exiiibitcd  more  of  the  sublimest  of  her  energies — Uie  spirit  of  self-sacrifice? 
Often  as  this  air  has  wafted  the  sigh  and  groans  of  suffering  and  remorse,  has  it  not 
likewise  borne  upward  the  prayer  of  faith  and  the  thanksgivmg  of  joyfiil  confidence? 
Though  glances  of  ferocity  and  revenge  have  been  turned,  in  impotent  malignity, 
through  this  broad  opening  to  the  smiling  sky  above,  how  often  have  eyes,  beamin^r 
with  rorgiving  love,  or  fixed  in  religrious  fervour,  looked  into  its  blue  depths,  from 
the  awful  death  of  the  Coliseum ! 

^  And  yet,  while  the  abandonment  and  decay  of  Flavian*s  amphitheatre  plainly  in- 
dicate the  departure  of  thoHo  id(;aB  and  customs,  in  accoidance  with  which  it  was 
reared,  the  question  forcibly  suggests  itself  to  the  observer  of  its  remains,  has  the 
principle,  which  sustained  so  long  an  institution  like  this,  utterly  and  forever  de- 
parted? Have  wc  nothing  in  our  experience,  resembling  what  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated  in  a  deeper  sentiment  than  caprice,  and  from  its  long  continuance  and  popu- 
larity, has  an  apparent  foundation  in  our  nature?  The  reply  to  such  self>interroga- 
tions  is  affirmative.  What  student  of  humanity,  or  observer  of  man,  does  not  recog- 
nise the  same  principle  operating  eternally?  Those  who  h<^  the  system  of 
Christianity,  in  its  purity,  hold  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  principle.  Individual 
man  has  arrayed  against  him  the  varied  force  of  circumstances  without  and  passion 
within.  Of  the  insidiousncss,  the  power  of  these  opponents,  who  is  ignorant?  And 
there  are,  too,  spectators — ^too  often  as  heartless,  curious,  and  cold  lookers  on,  as 
those  which  tlironged  the  galleries  of  the  Coliseum.** 

The  vein  of  sentiment  by  which  the  author  of  this  work  seems  to  be  character- 
izcd,  is  that  of  deep  and  vivid  sympathy  with  the  noblest  attributes  of  man.  The 
pervading  grandeur  of  the  external  scene  amidst  which  ho  pursnes  hb  reflections, 
conduces  to  this  effect;  and  its  not  less  impressive  traces  of  decay,  tend  to  throw  a 
pensive  shade  over  his  solitary  musings.  The  tinge  of  thought  which  is  imparted 
by  the  characteristic  scenes  and  objects  of  Italy,  passes  naturally  into  the  style  of 
the  writer,  and  colours  the  expression  with  an  appropriate  and  not  unpleasing  hue. 
His  language,  in  general,  is  characterized  by  dignity  and  improssivcness,  and  yields 
gracefully  to  the  expression  of  those  gentler  moods  of  thought  which  his  subject 
often  inspires. 

The  dim  and  floating  ideas  which  haunt  the  mind,  in  scenes  such  as  this  author 
describes,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  express  in  forms  distinctly  felt,  yet  not  too  much 
defined.  There  is,  accordingly,  an  occasional  sentence  in  his  book,  which  is  charge- 
able with  vagueness  and  obscurity.  Another  ground  of  criticism  is  the  too  oniftnn 
effort  to  sustain  the  diction  to  a  given  point.  The  style,  therefore,  lacks  sometimefl 
that  variable  and  pliant  character  which  is  an  essential  attribute  of  spontaneous  and 
natural  thought  A  fondness  for  particular  turns  of  expression,  and  the  haliitual 
choice  of  a  peculiar  word,  arr  also  cliar^cablr  among  the  Kii;;!:t  dcfecfa  of  style. 
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But  these  minor  topics  of  criticism  we  consider  as  matters  more  appropriate  fiir 
the  daily  press;  and  we  would  take  leave  of  the  author  in  terms  of  approbation  and 
encouragement,  as  having,  in  his  present  attempt,  given  promise  of  no  ordinary  ex- 
cellence in  the  department  of  miscellaneous  writing. 


Indian  Sketches;  taken  during  an  Expedition  to  the  Pawnee 
Tribes,  By  John  T.  Irving  Jr.  2  vols.  Carey^  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard:  1835. 

We  confess  that  we  have  rarely  read  a  book,  whether  of  fact  or  fiction,  that  has 
interested  our  feelings  more  than  the  above  work  of  young  Mr.  Irving.  There  were 
two  circumstances  that  rather  predisposed  us  to  regard  it  with  dispositions  not  the 
most  cordial.    We  had  perused  with  satisfaction  the  "  Tour  on  the  Prairies,**  and 
were  inclined  to  consider  any  other  production  of  a  similar  character  as  altogether 
superfluous,  afler  the  neat  and  graphic  delineations  from  the  pen  of  Greoffrey  Crayon. 
A  publication,  too,  from  one  of  the  name  of  Irving^  who  had  not  the  prefix  of 
Waihington^  was  rather  grating  to  our  ears ;  as  that  particular  combination  was 
associated  in  our  recollections  with  so  much  that  was  attractive,  nay,  fascinating  in 
our  literature.  It  appeared  a  bold  step  to  connect  that  familiar  name  with  any  new 
attempt  in  composition ;  and  we  should  have  deeply  regretted  the  occurrence,  if 
failure,  or  even  mediocrity  had  attended  the  effort    But  our  apprehensions  were 
soon  dissipated ;  and  we  felt  assured  that  the  name  of  Irving  was  in  no  danger  of 
being  tarnished  at  the  hands  of  the  youthful  author  of  the  ^  Indian  Sketches.** 
Though  perused  by  us  shortly  afler  the  work  alluded  to  above  by  his  eminent  reUu 
tive,  this  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  Tribes  had  none  of  the  sameness  of  a  t¥rice-told 
tale.    The  greater  extent  of  the  journey  in  which  our  author  bore  a  part,  and  the 
more  varied  tribes  of  the  far  west,  with  which  the  business  of  tlie  mission  connect* 
ed  his  companions  and  himself,  enabled  him  to  give  greater  diversity  to  his  narra- 
tive, and  placed  in  hb  possession  more  materials  for  anecdotes  illustrative  of  Indian 
character  and  habits.  Of  these  he  has  most  happily  availed  himself;  and  we  doubt, 
whether,  from  any  work  that  has  seen  the  light  for  several  years,  better  and  clearer 
ideas  of  the  savage  life,  and  occupations,  and  dispositions  of  the  aborigines  who 
roam  over  the  vast  prairies  of  our  western  possessions,  could  possibly  be  collected. 
To  say  that  the  ^  Sketches"  are  as  well  written  as  the  ""  Tour  on  the  Prairiei,** 
might  be  thought  hazardous ;  and  yet,  with  some  occasional  and  slight  inaccura- 
cies, which  a  very  little  care  would  correct,  we  may  fairly  pronounee  it,  admirably 
done ;  and  that,  except  with  the  productions  of  his  distinguished  namesake,  and  a 
few  others,  it  may  well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  writings  of  any  of  our  American 
authors.  We  can  moreover  assert,  that  though  in  point  of  eompo&Uion  it  may  yield 
the  palm  to  the  "  Tour ;"  in  tliat  of  interest^  it  is  decidedly  superior.  There  is  in  it 
much  more  that  is  spirit-stirring ;  more  that  enchains  the  attention,  and  hurriee  tbe 
reader  along  with  the  narrator.    The  second  expedition  went  farther  among  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  frontier ;  it  encountered  a  greater  degree  of  real  danger-— end 
the  personal  adventures,  too,  of  the  writer  of  Uie  present  book,  were  of  considerably 
more  interest.    He  had  a  better  subject  for  a  production  that  was  likely  to  attraei 
public  notice ;  and  he  had  the  ability  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantages. 

A  vein  of  sprightly  humour  pervades  these  volumes,  which  lends  them  an  ad& 
tional  charm.  There  is  an  easy,  quiet  manner  about  Mr.  Irving,  that  renders,  hie 
mode  of  narration  very  attractive.  There  is  no  pretension ;  no  affectation ;  all  is 
simple  and  natural,  yet  lively.  We  had  marked  several  passages  for  eztraoticn;  but 
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M  onr  limits  in  tliis  rapid  notice,  would  not  allow  of  any  extended  criticifni,  we 
think  it  would  be  doiof  injuatioe  to  the  author  to  preaent  merely  a  few  pages  of  hia 
book,  and  we  therefere  content ourselTes  with  these  general  remarks;  referring  onr 
readers  to  the  book  itself;  from  which  we  may  confidently  promise  that  they  will 
receive  abundant  satis&ction. 


The  Conquest  of  Florida,  by  Hernando  de  Sota  By  Theodore 
Irving.  2  vols.  12mo.  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard : 
1835. 

**  ANonmi ;  and  yet  another  !** — ^Tbere  really  appears  some  strange  affinity  be- 
tween  the  name  of  Irving  and  the  aptitude  lor  anthorsfaip.  We  had  seaieely  read 
the  **  Indian  Sketches,**  when  we  alighted  upon  another  producticm  of  this  proltfie 
fiunily.  Like  most  of  the  works  of  his  distinguished  unde,  and  analogous  to  that 
we  have  just  mentioned,  it  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  history  and  manners 
of  the  aborigines,  and  of  the  conquerors  and  settlers  of  the  new  woiid — ^American 
sabjeets,  treated,  as  they  should  be,  by  American  penSi  All  eflbrts,  worthily  to  re- 
oord  the  history  of  our  continent,  and  the  biographies  of  those  who  have  adorned 
ili  pagea,  should  assuredly  meet  with  lively  encouragsment— especially  upon  the 
pait  of  those  who  are  training  their  youthfbl  pens  in  the  service  of  th^  oonntry. 
The  piesent  attempt,  however,  of  this  young  author,  would  well  bring  credit  on  n 
much  older  man,  fbr  he  needs  no  special  indulgence  on  the  score  of  yonth  or  inex- 
perience.  The  History  exhibits  considerable  research  and  industry ;  and  is  proof 
of  a  discriminating  and  inquiring  mind.  It  developes,  also,  much  good  tasCe;  and 
the  style  is  lively  and  agreeable,  disfigured  by  as  few  inaccuracies  as  are  generally 
encountered  in  a  production  of  its  length.  If  any  improvement  were  sqggested,  k 
might  be,  perhaps,  in  a  curtailment  of  its  sixe ;  the  second  vohmM,  partieufaffly, 
containing  descriptions  very  similar  to  what  had  been  before  recorded.  We  may 
hint,  also,  that  many  incidents  are  stated,  which  carry  with  them  so  much  of  the 
■k  of  the  marvellous,  that  their  insertion  should  have  been  aeeompanied  with  some 
doubts  as  to  their  perfect  accuracy,  or  some  qualification  of  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  set  down.  These  are,  however,  but  slight  imperfectioos;  and  there  is  authority* 
too,  fi»r  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  volumes. 

The  **  Conquest**  is  a  compilation,  principally  Sram  the  works  of  OareilBeo  de  In 
Vagi,  and  the  anonymous  Portuguese  author,  who  has  also  treaied  of  the  adven. 
taaam  of  De  Soto.  Occaaiona]  use  is  made  of  Herrera.  The  first  writer  named 
is  chiefly  followed  by  Mr.  Irving,  for  reasons  he  details,  and  which  may  be  satin. 
Ihetory,  though  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  now  partial  Garcilaso  is,  thronghout,  to 
the  Spaniards.  This  partiality  is  a  little  extraordinary,  as  GarcSaeo  was  a  Pem- 
vian  by  birth,  and  would  be  supposed  to  entertain  a  deep  feeling  fbr  the  barbaritieB 
exercised  towards  his  unhappy  country,  by  her  selfish  and  blood-thirsty  eooqneron. 
Art  there  is  none  of  this  latter  sentiment  in  the  Indian*a  book.  AD,  on  the  aide  of 
the  Spaniards,  i»  chivalrous  and  noble.  So,  fbr  the  most  part,  Mr.  Irving  seens  to 
think.  We  differ  here  from  him  in  toto,  and  confess,  that  we  could  not  read  tito 
details  of  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  unoftnding  nativen— thoufk 
their  death  was  surrounded  with  all  the  glitter  of  chivahnoos  vrar,  and  their  slaym 
pvoAssed  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  Croes  of  Christ — without  deep  sbadkr- 
ing.  There  was  much  room  for  philosophic  reflection.  Mr.  Irving  hie  omitled  it; 
probably  firom  a  fbar  of  extending  his  book ;  or  beoanse  his  plan  may  have  bsem 
BflTily  to  furnish  a  dear  statement  of  the  fiusts  as  thsy  have  betn  handsd  lipva 
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bj  the  etriy  tutboritm  Theie,  indeed,  constitute  enough  to  rewird  attentioB;  fbr 
there  !•  mneh  in  theee  Tohimee  to  excite  both  the  imtgination  and  reuoo.  IW 
•nhjeet,  Uxh  ia  one  general]/  leaa  fiuniliar  than  the  other  conqoeata  of  the  Spankrdl 
in  the  New  World. 


Anne  Grey.   A  Novel.   Edited  by  the  author  of  Granby.  2  vok. 

12ma    Philadelphia:  1835. 

This  no?eI  belonga  to  the  aame  claaa  with  thooe  of  Miaa  Anaten.  It  ia  fbll  of 
lively  and  grmphio  deacripciona  of  domeaUc  aoenea,  and  of  dialoguea  rather  nmn 
renurkable  for  natnralneaa  and  iieleef^  than  ibr  piquancy  or  wit  The  chartetaiv 
are  deverly  drawn,  and  well  auatained ;  and  the  intereat  ia  kept  up  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  character  of  Charlotte  DaTentry,  the  ▼illain  of  the  piece,  aaemi 
rather  fecoed  and  unnatural  in  some  reapocta,  although  ibr  the  moat  part  tnw  to 
nature.  Har  leading  motire,  that  of  avenging  the  enppoaed  wrongs  of  her  fctheri 
againat  her  real  and  eubatantial  benefiietora,  b  out  of  all  keeping.  But  ooo  of  th« 
chief  difficultiea  of  a  novel  writer,  undoubtedly,  is  to  invent  adequate  motivea  Aff 
the  conduct  of  hia  peraonagea;  auch  nuitivea  aa  will  aupply  aoffidMit  and  conaialant 
action  throughoat  the  narrative.  The  writer  who  aooompliahea  thia,  moat  h§  « 
philoaopher  aa  well  aa  a  geniua;  and  the  want  of  ability  to  efiect  it  ia  one  of  the 
moat  frequent  causes  of  failure.  One  feature  in  the  novel  under  consideration  must 
fltrike  every  reader,  namely,  that  the  whole  buaineaa  of  the  atory — the  begianli|g« 
the  middle,  and  the  end-— b  Uve.  All  the  eharaotera  are  gentlefolks  of  good  estate; 
and  their  whole  employment  aeema  to  be  to  make  love  and  negotiate  marriagaa. 
When  the  younger  partiea  are  all  **mmrried  qff^'"  and  the  Bfarplot  of  the  play  it 
poniahed  aooording  to  the  iawa  of  poetical  justice,  the  curtain  fidls,  and  the  audi- 
ence  is  dismissed. 

The  book  may  be  safely  recommended  aa  a  complete  Lover'a  Manual  and  Vada 
Blecum. 


The  Gipsey.  A  Novel  By  the  author  of  Richelieu,  &c.  Harper 

&  Brothers.  New  York:  1835. 

Mm.  Jambb,  the  author  of  the  Gipaey,  haa  written  aeveral  hiatorical  noteki  Sldi^ 
Ueu,  Damky,  dtc,  which  have  procured  him  aome  reputation,  both  at  hone  and 
in  thb  country.  He  haa  now  attempted  a  work  of  pure  fiction ;  and  haa  prodoced 
rather  an  interesting  atory,  marked,  however,  by  aeveral  feulta  and  deficieaeiaa^ 
aome  of  which  we  will  proceed  to  enumerate.  The  first  is  one  which  we  have  no* 
ticed  in  another  article,  namely,  the  want  of  ability  to  invent  sufficient  motivea  ftr 
the  conduct  of  his  charaeters.  This  deficiency,  which,  in  the  instance  already 
alluded  to^  only  occasioned  a  want  of  consistency  in  the  character  of  one  peraooaga^ 
haa,  in  the  case  of  the  nofel  we  are  now  noticing,  rendered  the  whole  atory  uflBtfy 
and  totally  improbable.  For  example— an  English  nobleman  ia  ahot  by  hia  bfolhtt 
fer  not  supplying  him  with  money  to  support  his  extravagance ;  and  the  biX)inr« 
auppoaiog  he  haa  killed  hia  man,  enters  upon  the  title  and  inheritance,  and  holdi 
them  for  twenty.one  years,  or  thereabouts.  Meantime,  the  earl,  who  ia  not  kflledt 
ehangea  his  name,  deserts  his  own  daughter  and  his  country,  comea  to  AmartMi 
and  Uvea  among  the  Indiana.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  he  goes  home  to  pfMin 
neney  to  accomplish  some  benevolent  purpose  fer  the  Indians,  and  remalM  ttt 
t  ftmt  in  eonoaalment  in  the  nelghboorhood  of  hia  brother,  and  In  ebaa  iMI. 
tta&sHiwithaaertaingi|M«y,  whowaattewHiMBaaf  thesoppotidmiate.  Afc 
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tt  gffal  dM  of  bustle  and  intrijrue,  **  too  tedious  to  describe**  in  a  mieoellaneoua 
be  comoe  forward  and  daimt  his  title  and  estate-*not  to  reinstate  his  heir, 
his  brother,  or  for  any  reason  supposable  on  the  principles  of  common 
to  sarr  the  ff^ip^cj  from  the  necessity  of  telling  the  truth,  in  order  to 
rsrape  frxun  a  criminal  prosecution.  This  is  the  plot  of  the  **  Gipsey,*'  and  it  is 
wkat  a  Yankee  would  call  a  **  very  likely  story." 

The  next  fault  of  Mr.  Jatnes^  apparent  in  his  other  noTcls  as  well  as  in  this,  is  a 
tntal  want  of  dramatic  power.  He  cannot  distinguish  and  individualise  his  charac- 
%srs  by  their  UnjpMI^*  They  do  not  speak  in  character.  The  style  of  the  dialogue 
is  bardlr  diftinsuishable  from  that  of  the  narrative.  The  nobleman  and  the  gipsey, 
iKe  irratlcman  and  the  grxxmi,  ail  use  as  good  and  as  dull  English  as  Mr.  James 
IttOMelf.  AloKwt  the  only  attempt  at  characteristic  language,  is  in  the  case  of  the 
«U  ftpsiPT  wvinan,  who  is  coarse  and  vulgar  enough,  without  being  racy  or  pecu> 
in  her  ex^wew^ms.  This  is  a  grie\*ous  fonlL  It  deprives  the  story  of  that 
and  verinimilitude,  which,  in  Scott  and  Shakspeare,  give  the  world  of 
ftctMi  the  intrrrst  of  real  liie^  and  make  their  chancters  our  personal  acquaini- 


Mr.  Janw**»  hirtocical  novels  are  much  better  than  the  Gipsey,  and  we  have  a 
VMolWction  of  havii^f  rvad  the  story  of  John  MarstOQ  HaU  with  an  unusual  degree 


HtMTiK^  SIhv  R*>bin?^MK  a  tnic  of  the  Tory  Ascendancy,  by  the 
nuthor  v>f  -  Swnlknv  Barn." 

**  I  sav  the  tale  a*  it  was  said  to  me.** 

L«y  of  the  Last  Mim^rtL 

In  l^v  vohm^os.  Scooml  otlition.    Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  & 
BlAiH^hnni 

TNnc  a^ibor  o^thi9  work  i»  a»  rcmarkablo  for  the  variety  as  for  the  extent  of  his 
HiMitK    Hrfore  the  apfcaranoc  of  ^^^mIIsw  Bsm  he  was  known  as  an  able  lawyer, 
«a  acntr  poliiidan.  and  an  accomplished  speaker.    Since,  by  the  publication  of 
9«Pi1V<>w  lUm  and  H«^r«v  Shoe  Robinson,  he  has  plan^  himself  in  the  fraot  rank  of 
Hw  )itrratnpr  of  hi*  orwmtry.    He  docs  e^rrr  thing  with  great  apparent  ease; — at 
the  bar,  in  a  pviSbc  a«wmb}y,  oir  with  the  pen,  he  is  equally  at  home. 

$wai)o«  TUm  arxi  Horse  Shor  Rohin^on  both  hear  the  impress  of  high  talent,  but 
theogh  from  the  i-ame  pcru  thrr  arr  of  a  decidedly  diiforcnt  intellectual  character — 
•5  inach  wv  thst  if  Ho:^  Shoe  Robinson  bad  appeared  anonymooaly,  perhaps  it 
woaNI  haiT  hem  sTtnhntrMJ  as  soon  To  any  of  the  distinguished  literary  characters 
«f  onr  eonntr^-  as  to  ihr  anthor  dt  Swallow  Bam.  Not  only  is  the  style  differeot, 
iMt  the  oast  artd  train  of  mind  seem  of  a  diflerent  mould  and  fashion.  In  Swallow 
Bam  the  inoidont»  are  tern .  and  a  very  idaght  story — if  it  may  be  called  a  story — 
as  a  rhrciid  to  oonnoct  a  number  of  weD  written  and  highly  graphic  sketches 
of  them  of  a  oniet  and  hurooraos  character.  In  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,  stir, 
ring  incidents,  startling  dc\*elopmeBta.  and  powerfol  emotions,  rouse  you  almost  in 
the  first  pag«^.  and  boar  yo«  on  to  the  last  We  place  ourselves  in  an  easy  ■wUn^ 
when  w(  open  S«'al)om  Ram,  and  we  love  to  linger  on  the  page  so  full  of  sly  Iw. 
moiir  and  of  minute  and  hoaotifbl  description — given  too  in  racy  and  ppfntfii  !■»> 
gvage,  fiiirh  h%  wonM  have  delighted  the  old  woiihies  of  Elnglish  literature.  In 
Horse  Shoe  Robinson  we  stop  aot  to  think  of  the  style — we  do  not  pause 
kappiK  turned  sentence^  tho^ifh  there  are  many  of  them,  but  we  hnrry 

SIse  himsolf— ^th  ov  Mings  all  in  a  glow,  while  moving  ^'^'Tilrifita.  wfld 
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•dtcnture  and  deyoted  love,  heroic  achievement,  and  partitan  prMgrney  and  abtak 
dooment,  arrest  our  attention  by  turns,  but  never  suffer  it  to  muse.  Horse  Sboe  li 
a  new  creation,  original  and  striking,  but  perfectly  natoraL  And  though  the  antiiQr 
has  placed  him  in  many  diflferent  situations,  he  has,  with  great  tact,  discrinmuu 
tion,  and  talent,  preserved  bis  characteristics  throughout  The  reader  cannot  bat 
feel  that  such  a  character  has  been,  and  he  involuntarily  recurs  to  the  aathor's 
motto, — 


u 


I  say  the  tale  as  it  was  said  to  me.*' 


But  how  little  was  in  fact  said  to  the  author — and  what  a  glowing  and  dramatio  fd> 
nins  he  must  possess  who  can  call  up  such  vivid  incidents,  and  preserve  the  tml^ 
— the  oneness  of  character — ^through  all  their  changes. 

To  find  what  fault  wc  may,  for  we  had  forgotten  it  was  a  part  of  our  duty,  W0 
should  say  that  Major  Butler  has  perhaps  too  little  character  for  his  office  and  tbt 
situation  in  which  be  is  thrown.  He  is  too  much  like  most  of  Scott's  heroes  the 
mere  creature  for  the  development  of  others'  energies — the  slave  of  circumstaiioei 
which  he  never  controls.  And  though  Mildred's  character  is  woU  drawn,  yet  thflfie 
is  a  striking  incongruity  in  relation  to  her.  The  author  labours  to  account  for  Biil- 
dred's  devotion  to  Butler,  and  for  the  confiding  love  that  in  its  intensity  throws  off 
its  maiden  reserve,  and  prompts  her  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Comwallis,  with  the  hope 
of  seeing  bim,  to  her  secluded  and  romantic  education,  her  ignorance,  or  rather  her 
disregard  of  the  mere  forms  of  society,  and  to  the  early  loss  of- her  mother,  whioh 
left  her  enthusiastic  spirit  to  its  bent  After  accounting  in  this  way  for  the  ressleet 
which  take  her  on  her  journey  under  the  guidance  of  Horse  Shoe,  it  turns  out  when 
she  meets  Butler  that  she  is  his  tot/e,  bound  to  him  by  a  tie  which  required  thai 
she  should  have  acted  as  she  did.  While,  therefore,  the  author  is  endeavouring  to 
prove  to  his  readers  that  Mildred,  unwedded,  without  any  violation  of  maiden  pn^ 
priety,  considering  the  circumstances  of  her  education,  romantic  mode  of  life,  iic^ 
might  have  sought  to  save  her  lovfr^  it  appears  that  she  was.  wedded,  and  was  not 
only  justified  in  going  to  tlie  camp  of  Cornwallis,  but  bound  by  duty  as  well  ae  kj 
affection  to  go  and  save  her  husband. 

Next  to  the  character  of  Horse  Shoe,  those  of  Mary  Musgrave,  of  her  lover,  umI 
of  Habershaw  and  his  tory  associates,  strike  us  most  favourably.  What  a  beautifbl 
and  glowing  picture  b  the  narrative  of  Mary  Musgrave's  love!  Her  love  ia  to 
chaste,  so  confiding,  so  devoted — her  sorrow — the  moving  scene  at  the  fbnoral— !»■ 
minds  us  of  Scott 

The  reckless  conversations  in  the  camp  of  Habershaw  are  excellently  hiU— tbej 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  the  old  dramatists.  Habershaw  is  a  kind  of  toij 
captain  Bobadil.  The  compound  of  the  bully  and  the  coward,  is  admirably  pofu 
trayed. 

In  Mr.  Kennedy's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Wirt,  which  be  was  selected  to  Oliver  bj  kie 
hrethren  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  he  speaks  justly  of  the  high  literary  talents  ot  kie 
departed  friend,  and  expresses  a  regret  that  he  had  not  devoted  more  of  his 
to  literature.  We  trust  and  believe— for  Mr.  Kennedy  is  just  in  the  palmy 
life  and  intellect — that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  his  eulogy  shall  be  prooomioadL 
but  when  it  is,  we  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  literature  of  our  country,  that  be  may  mot 
awaken  a  similar  regret — for,  though  he  has  already  done  much  for  it,  be  oaB  40 
much  more,  and  be  should  therefore  not  suffer  so  long  an  interval  to  elapee 
the  appearance  of  his  next  work  and  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,  as  there  was 
this  and  Swallow  Bam.  Yet,  we  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  his 
there  is  a  degree  of  prolixity  which  argues  hurry  in  the  compoaitko.  A  moM 
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BtmtifQ  would  have  been  more  eifectiye.  The  no? el  ai  each  is  too  Tolaiiiiiioae. 
Though  we  desire  to  hail  him  at  shorter  intervals,  let  him  take  leisure  to  pnme 
wlMtff  on  a  review  of  his  whole  manuscript,  he  may  himself  deem  redundant. 


Pour  Years  in  Great  Britain,  1831—1835.  By  Calvin  Colton, 

One  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  the  advancement  of  a  nation  is,  that  it 
fhould  properly  and  fairly  estimate  itself;  that  it  should  know  and  appreciate  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages — ^those  things  in  which  it  excels— and  those  in  which 
it  is  excelled  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  An  overweening,  unfounded  con> 
atil  of  our  own  superiority,  checks  improvement,  by  depriving  it  of  its  stimulus, 
and  begets  an  offensive  pride,  which  excites  ridicule ;  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the 
merits  and  advantages  of  others,  destroys  national  enthusiasm,  produces  servile 
imitation,  and  deprives  a  people  of  the  happiness  derived  fVom  the  consciousness  of 
ezoellenoe.  7*he  first  fault  is  by  fiir  the  most  common,  and  both  are  the  results  of 
isolation  firom  the  rest  of  mankind— of  ignorance  of  the  habits,  manners,  achiere- 
ments,  and  condition,  of  the  people  of  other  countries.  Hence  the  benefits  of  in- 
tercourse ; — by  affording  examples  for  imitation,  by  sng^gesting  hints  for  improve- 
ment, by  showing  the  various  effects  of  different  forms  of  government  and  society; 
H  makes  the  experience  of  every  nation  the  property  of  all— combines  the  efforts 
of  the  educated  and  ingenious  men  of  all  nations,  for  the  common  good,  and  thus 
multiplies  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 

Of  late  years,  the  modes  of  conveyance  between  Europe  and  this  country,  have 
become  so  rapid,  regular,  and  comfortable,  that  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  is  not 
thought  a  great  undertaking.  The  number  of  travellers  has  vastly  increased,  and 
certainly  with  very  beneficial  effects  to  the  country.  America  has  become  known 
to  Europe,  and  Europe  to  America,  either  by  actual  observation,  or  from  books  of 
travel ;  and  although,  perhaps,  we  appreciate  more  fully  than  ever  the  peculiar 
bieasings  which  flow  fitmi  free  institutions,  and  the  union  of  the  civilization  of  the 
eid  world,  with  the  boundless  scope  and  undeveloped  resources  of  the  new,  yet 
we  think  the  opinion  is  now  rapidly  gaining  ground,  that  we  are  not  the  only  en- 
lightened nation  in  the  world,  and  that  happiness  and  excellence  are  not  the  exclu- 
•ive  attributes  of  our  country.  Some,  indeed,  there  are,  though  fbw,  who  venture 
to  insinuate,  that  in  some  points  we  might  be  improved;  that  there  might  be  less 
corruption  and  party  spirit  in  politics ;  that  the  law  might  be  more  rigidly  enforced, 
and  lifo  and  property  be  rendered  more  secure ;  that  society  might  be  more  refined 
^^ucation  more  complete — the  fine  arts  more  sedulously  cultivated — the  hotels 
better  kepi — and  our  dinners  better  cooked.  These  fi^cthinkcrs,  however,  are  for 
the  most  part,  persons  who  have  either  travelled  themselves,  or  have  gained  fh>m 
books  and  conversation  accurate  knowledge  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  condition 
of  other  nations,  and  form  but  a  small  portion  of  what  is  called  the  intelligent  por- 
tion  of  our  population. 

One  of  the  most  crying  sins  of  this  country  is,  inordinate  and  excessive  national 
Tinity.  Not  content  with  the  many  sources  of  just  and  honourable  pride  which 
we  possess,  we  claim  for  ourselves  merito  to  which  we  have  no  pretension,  and 
wliieh  are  the  results  of  great  wealth  and  long  civilization,  or  the  peculiar  bounty 
ef  nature.  The  refined  elegance  of  France,  and  the  solid  magnificence  of  England; 
the  pure  sky  and  balmy  breezes  of  Italy,  and  the  splendid  scenery  of  SwitzcrUnd, 
lie  emrs.  The  lavish  prodigality  of  Providence,  has  concentrated  within  our  favoured 
Ittd,  the  wealth  and  l»eauty,  and  the  delight  of  every  clime ;  the  best  and  noblest 
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attributes,  moral,  intellectaal,  and  physical,  of  every  people.  For  **  ievefil  TirtniiP* 
the  several  nations  of  the  world  may  be  distinguished.  Bat  there  is  no  ooft  ill 
which  some  glaring  blemish  does  not  **  quarrel  with  the  noblest  graoe  she  owWi 
and  put  it  to  the  foil ;"  we  alone, 

**  So  perfect  and  so  peerless, — are  created 
Of  every  creaturc*s  best" 

Amid  the  shouts  of  riotous  mobs,  and  the  crash  of  blazing  honsfw  amid  the  whole- 
sale massacre  of  Lynch  law,  and  the  impotence  and  terror  of  civil  authority,  we 
proclaim  ourselves  the  most  moral,  enlightened,  and  orderly  people  of  the  world. 
With  one  half  of  the  country,  on  every  occasion  of  excitement,  threatening  the 
other  half  with  disunion ;  with  a  populace  constantly  increasing  in  vice,  in  licensef 
and  in  numbers ;  and  with  ultra  democracy  to  control  it — we  still  fearlessly  assert 
that  our  government  is  the  purest,  the  freest,  the  best ;  and  that  it  promises  to  be 
the  most  permanent  that  the  human  race  has  ever  enjoyed. 

All  this  may  be  considered  by  some  as  indicating  a  praiseworthy  love  of  country. 
We  think  that  love  of  truth  is  still  more  praiseworthy ;  and  that  if  the  nation  could 
be  brought  by  any  means  fairly  to  contemplate  itself,  and  to  ponder  seriously  upon 
its  condition  and  prospects,  a  more  healthy  tone  of  public  opinion  would  be  created; 
much  unworthy  passion  and  prejudice  destroyed ;  existing  evils  remedied ;  and  ac- 
tual blessings  become  better  known  and  better  appreciated.  Hope  would  thus  be 
animated ;  true  patriotism  strengthened  and  cherished ;  and  the  ship  of  the  state 
might  yet  ride  out  the  storms  and  tempests  of  ^  fierce  democracy**  aifd  raging  fius* 
tion,  with  the  starry  banner  of  liberty  and  union  still  triumphant 

A  consciousness  of  defect  is  the  first  step  towards  improvement;  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  superiority  in  others,  affords  a  strong  incitement  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it  ourselves.  For  this  reason  we  always  hail  with  pleasure  a  spirited  and 
well  written  book  of  travels ;  and  thank  Mrs.  Trollope,  Captain  Hall,  and  the  rest, 
for  telling  us  of  our  faults,  as  much  as  we  do  Puckler  Muskau,  or  Mr.  Stewart,  or 
Mr.  Colton,  for  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  beauty,  comfort,  and  splendour— vice, 
folly,  and  misery  of  England.  EUich  nation,  by  imitating  the  virtues  of  the  other, 
and  avoiding  Uie  faults  of  each,  might  become  wiser  and  happier,  which  is  the  tme 
use  and  end  of  all  knowledge. 

Unquestionably,  £ngland  and  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  and  are,  objects  of 
greater  interest  and  curiosity  to  each  oUier,  than  any  two  nations  in  the  wcM'ld. 
Their  common  origin,  and  the  relation  formerly  subsisting  between  thorn;  the  simi- 
larity of  language,  literature,  manners,  habits,  laws  and  government,  make  them« 
each  to  the  other,  objects  of  instructive  contemplation.  The  same  causes  are  at 
work  in  both  countries,  but  modified  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  each.  In  the 
one,  democracy  is  rapidly  running  into  riotous  excess ;  in  the  other,  it  is  gradually 
gathering  power,  and  threatens  to  overturn  those  ancient  institutions  under  whiob 
the  nation  has  so  long  prospered,  and  which  have  made  it  the  greatest  and 
flourishing  in  the  world.  A  philosophical  work,  written  without  prejudice  or 
sion,  which  should  present  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  the  manners^  opinions,  aaA 
condition  of  the  people  of  each  country,  and  show  the  operation  of  public  instito' 
tions  upon  private  and  social  life,  might  do  important  service  to  both,  by  indooi^i; 
the  energetic  restrainment  of  excess,  and  the  cautious  reform  af  abuses. 

A  philosophical  work,  however,  on  the  subjecC  of  England,  we  do  not  poflHMif 
certainly  that  of  Mr.  Colton  is  not  entitled  to  such  distinction.  The  **TcNir  ef  n 
German  Prince"  is  written  with  great  ability,  and  in  the  right  spirit  Bat  it  d^ 
scribes  fashionable  society  and  external  nature  only ;  the.  habits,  manners,  and 
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of  a  mB%\B  diM.  We  wtnt  a  picture  of  the  Eogliih  people.  We  want  a 
keolc,  the  produetion  of  a  cafan,  inveetigating,  iniomied,  and  reaaonlng  mind— ele- 
fated  abore  nationil  prejudioe,  with  time  and  opportonity  for  accurate  obeervation 
and  mature  judgment,  which  ahall  tdl  ub  the  actual  moral  and  intellectual  state, 
the  governing  impulaei,  the  dominant  opinions,  the  domestic  character  o^  the  great 
mass  of  English  society.  Every  one  knows  that  their  roads  and  stage  coaches  are 
the  best  in  the  world ;  their  agriculture  the  most  perfect,  and  their  country  seats 
the  most  magnificent ;  their  houses  the  most  comfortable ;  their  horses  the  best 
groomed ;  and  their  clothes  the  best  made.  AH  this  is  much,  because  it  indicates 
high  civilization — weU  directed  snd  well  rewarded  industry — but  it  is  not  all.  We 
require  information,  not  only  as  to  the  physical,  but  as  to  the  moral  wants  and  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

Mr.  Colton*s  work  contains  much  valuable  statistical  information  with  regard  to 
the  revenue,  expenses,  church  estaUishment,  and  taxation  of  Great  Britain,  which 
he  has  collected  with  exemplary  diligence.  He  has  described  with  enthusiasm  and 
with  effect,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  country,  the  magnificence  of  ancient  edifices, 
the  perfect  order  and  admirable  taste  of  the  country  seats,  and  the  gorgeous  specta- 
des  of  the  king's  levee  and  the  queen's  drawing-room.  But  we  think  his  remarks 
tra  very  common-place,  his  reasoning  shallow,  and  his  speculations  by  no  means 
ptofimnd.  He  constantly  introduces  his  peculiar  religious  opinions  and  feelings,  in 
a  manner  so  mol-dpropos  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous ;  and  there  »  a  singular  simple- 
neis  in  some  of  his  narrations,  a  strange  nalveti  in  bis  confessions,  that  occasionally 
aurprises  the  reader.  For  example,  the  terrific  adventure  on  the  Waterloo  bridge ; 
the  encounter  at  the  dreaded  end  of  Brompton  Crescent;  the  mysterious  voices, 
and  fiendish  laughter  in  the  tunnel;  with  his  horrors,  tremors,  and  reflections 
thereon,  are  very  amusing.  One  of  his  chapters  is  headed  **  TVo  ftults  of  the 
English.**  T'hese  fiiults  are— the  habit  of  keeping  every  man  in  his  proper  place 
in  society,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  dogs  and  horses.  Mr.  Cdtan's  remarks 
on  these  two  subjects  are,  we  think,  unsound,  and  almost  puerile.  The  first  is  the 
necessary  result  of  a  dense  population  and  violent  competition;  and  the  second,  a 
natural  accompaniment  to  a  love  of  the  country,  and  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits.  Mr. 
Colton's  style  is  inelegant,  incorrect,  and  often  even  vulgar ;  it  smacks  mightily  of 
the  counting-house  and  the  conventicle.  He  however  seems  to  have  observed  care, 
fhlly,  and  gives  us  facts  of  importance,  which  is  much ;  his  book  indicates  good 
intentions  and  liberal  feelings ;  and  we  do  not  regret  the  announcement  of  his  in. 
tention  to  present  to  the  public  another  work  on  the  same  solgeota  bat  more  particu- 
liriy  devoted  to  London. 
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Art.  I.— colonization  AND  ABOLITION. 

L — An  Inquiry  into  the  character  and  tendency  cf  the  American 
Colonization  and  American  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  By  Willum 
Jay.    12mo.  pp.  202.   Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co.  New  York.    188ft. 

2. — Letters  to  tne  Hon,  William  Jay^  being  a  reply  to  his  ^Inqmry 
into  the  American  Colonization  and  Anti-Slavery  SocietiesJ"  By 
David  M.  Reese,  M.  D.»  ofJiew  Ymk.  12mo.  pp.  12a  Leavitt, 
Lord  &  Co.  New  York- 

3. — Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Colontzation  Society  rf' the  CUjftf 
New  Yorkf  with  tlie  Proceedings  of  their  Anntud  Meetings  jUag^ 
1835.  8vo.  pp.  62.  William  A.  Mercein.  New  York.  1835. 

4. — A  Twelvemonth^s  Residence  in  tlte  West  Indies^  during  tke 
transition  from  Slavery  to  Apprenticeship,  By  R.  R.  M aoosVi 
M.  D.,  auihnr  of  Travels  in  the  EasL  2 vols.  12mo.  pp.  228  and 
224.  Carey,  Lea  &.  Bianchard.  Philadelphia. 

No  question  which  has  ever  agitated  the  public  mind  since  our 
country  declared  itself  independent  of  foreign  sway,  is  so  iotri^ 
cate  as  that  which  is  discussed  in  the  three  first  publications  whoM 
titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Other  questions  have  been 
approached  with  at  least  the  semblance  of  calm  and  dispassioiuite 
reason ;  this,  in  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  Union,  is  one  which 
cannot  even  be  hinted  at  without  awakening  either  angry  pasnoot 
or  well  grounded  fears.  Those  who,  from  situation  and  opportn* 
iiities  for  information,  best  understand  it,  shun  even  its  meatioi^; 
while  those  who  loudly  and  dogmatically  argue  it  in  all  ita  bearw 
ings,  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  practical  details.  The  fievoeit 
excitement  of  party  strife,  the  zeal  of  sectarian  religioD»  and  dw 
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local  jealousies  of  distant  sections  of  the  country,  all  tend  to  em- 
broil the  discussion.  The  more  that  is  said  on  the  subject,  the 
more  distant  does  its  final  settlement  appear;  yet  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  find  the  means  of  closing  it  altogether,  for  foreign  in- 
floeoces,  both  direct  and  in  the  form  of  popiuar  literature,  are  con- 
stantly adding  a  ferment  to  the  already  troubled  heap,  where  heave, 
in  violent  agitation,  slave-holders  and  those  who  cannot  by  money 
obtain  menial  service ;  the  advocates  of  perpetual  slavery  and  of 
immediate  abolition ;  of  colonization  and  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion; those  who  deny  the  right  of  holding  slaves,  and  3ret  justify 
the  present  practice  of  slaven%  and  those  who,  while  they  admit 
the  right,  question  the  poUcv  of  peopling  the  fairest  regions  of 
our  countr}'  with  a  race  wfiose  numbers  and  physical  energies 
may  one  day  ovennhelm  their  masters  in  ruin. 

Most  questions  admit  of  but  two  sides;  here  the  shades  of  opinion 
may  be  as  various  as  the  shades  which  spring  from  the  mingling 
of  the  races  whose  interests  are  at  stake;  and  every  difierent  modi- 
fication of  opinion  will  excite  as  much  opposition  in  those  who 
dissent  firom  it,  as  if  they  were  upholders  of  the  most  contrary 
doctrines. 

In  such  a  distracted  state  of  the  public  mind,  we  approach  the 
discusaon  of  the  subject  of  slaver}'  with  much  hesitation,  nay, 
would  gladly  avoid  it,  could  we  consistently  do  sa  The  writer 
of  this  article,  aware  that  he  must  at  every  step  shock  preju- 
dices or  come  in  collision  with  received  opinions,  does  notwith- 
standing venture  freely  and  boldly  to  express  his  own,  believing 
in  the  propriety  of  the  Grecian  precept,  that  in  a  republic  no  citi- 
Kii  has  a  right  to  stand  aloof  from  the  parties  which  divide  it, 
but  owes  it  to  his  country,  not  merely  to  use  his  most  strenuous 
exertions  against  the  public  enemy,  but  also  to  employ  his  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  growth  of  such  opinions  bm  practices  as 
he  may  conscientiously  believe  inimical  to  the  national  prosperity. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  beings  constituted  as  our  race  is, 
that  authority  should  be  exerted  by  some  individuals,  and  obedi- 
ence rendercKl  by  others.  Hence  the  authority  of  husbands  over 
wives,  of  parents  over  children,  of  heads  of  clans  over  their  kin- 
dred, and  as  society  advances,  of  magistrates  over  private  indi- 
viduals. The  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  more  complex,  and 
would  appear  naturally  to  belong  to  the  most  finished  communi- 
ties, in  which  the  accumulation  of  wealth  enables  some  individuals 
to  purchase  the  labour  of  others,  and  employ  it  for  their  mutual 
benefit  This  relation  is  however  of  far  difikrent  origin.  The 
most  trifling  causes  excite  the  pugnacious  propensities  of  man, 
and  wars  began  as  soon  as  the  human  race  Mras  separated  in 
fiuniUes  and  tribes.  For  the  blood  shed  in  these,  no  other  atone- 
ment coukl  be  at  first  accepted  but  the  lives  of  enemies,  and  ex- 
iormmation  or  flight  to  distant  regions  was  the  only  choice  of 
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the  vanquished.  The  most  advanced  age,  or  the  most  tender  in- 
fancy, was  no  defence  from  slaughter,  and  if  prisoners  were  taken, 
they  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  of  the  victorious 
party.  Lust  taking  the  form  of  mercy  first  dictated  the  presenra* 
tion  of  females  of  youthful  age,  and  when  war  became  a  trade 
instead  of  the  result  of  sudden  impulse,  innate  feelings  of  com- 
passion forbade  the  slaughter  of  those  who  ceased  or  were  unable 
to  resist 

Whether  this  state,  usually  called  the  earliest  state  of  society, 
was  in  fact  the  first  in  which  man  existed,  or  whether  he  dem^ 
nerated  to  it  from  one  of  higher  civilization,  it  is  useless  to  m- 
quire.  This  form  of  society  and  mode  of  practising  war  is  still 
found  in  the  more  rude  nations.  Thus  the  Indians  of  our  own 
country  spare  no  enemy  except  to  reserve  him  for  torture,  unless 
in  the  rare  case  where  they  may  safely  incorporate  their  prisoners 
by  adoption  into  their  own  nation.  When  captives  had  their  lives 
spared,  they  naturally  became  the  property  of  their  captors,  and 
thus  servitude,  either  to  the  nation  as  a  body,  or  to  its  mdividual 
members,  became  the  result  Such  property,  like  all  other  acquir- 
ed possessions,  was  speedily  made  a  matter  of  traflic,  and  thus 
we  find  slavery  and  a  trade  in  slaves  coeval  with  the  earliest  au- 
thentic histories  of  the  human  race;  and  the  condition  of  servitude 
was  entailed  upon  the  posterity  of  the  slaves.  When  Abraham, 
by  the  divine  command,  quitted  the  abode  of  his  pro^nitors  to 
take  his  place  as  a  sojourner  in  the  land  promised  to  his  descend- 
ants, he  moved  with  a  large  party  composed  of  the  slaves  of  him- 
self and  his  nephew  Lot  These  were  in  suflicient  numbers  to 
give  him  consideration  as  a  powerful  prince  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  and  when  Lot  was  dragged  off,  probably  to  servitude, 
Abraham  armed  the  slaves  bom  in  his  own  house,  and  marched 
to  his  rescue.  In  the  absence  of  children  of  his  own,  he  looked 
to  one  of  these  born  thralls  as  his  presumptive  heir;  another  be- 
came the  mother  of  his  son  Ishmael,  and  the  stem  of  the  mighty 
nation  of  the  Arabs.  Nor  did  he,  even  after  lawful  oflfspring  was 
granted  him,  despise  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  others  of  his 
bondwomen. 

Isaac  succeeded  to  the  slaves  with  the  other  possessions  of  his 
father,  and  they  in  the  regular  order  of  succession  passed  to  Esau, 
for  the  birthright  acquired  by  Jacob  never  took  eflfect  in  a  tem- 
poral sense,  but  was  confined  to  the  spiritual  advantages  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  divine  promise.  When  Jacob,  leaving  the 
vice  of  his  father-in-law,  passed  back  into  the  land  where 
father  and  grandfather  haa  sojourned,  the  most  important  items 
of  his  acquired  wealth  were  male  and  female  slaves ;  these  no 
doubt  accompanied  him  and  his  family  to  Egypt,  where  his  de- 
scendants were  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage  even  more  severe, 
and  their  slaves  probably  passed  to  their  oppressors.    If  there 
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was  ever  a  nation  fitted  to  exist  without  the  necessity  of  slavery, 
such  was  that  of  the  Hdirews,  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt  Descended  from  a  common  and  known  ancestor ;  equally 
rescued  from  a  bondage  to  which  all  had  been  subject ;  called  to 
occupy  cities  they  had  not  built,  fertile  fields  they  had  not  reclaim- 
ed, vines  and  fruit  trees  they  had  not  planted,  to  have  forbidden 
them  to  possess  slaves  would  have  been  a  less  onerous  command 
than  many  others  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Yet  in  the  decalomie 
itself,  while  the  general  prohibition  against  theft  is  unquestionably 
as  appHcable  to  property  in  slaves  as  to  any  other,  they  are  for- 
bidden expressly  even  U>  covet  the  men  and  maid  servants  of 
their  neignbours ;  and  the  ven-  first  head  of  the  more  detailed 
laws  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  slaver\\  By  this  law,  slaves  of 
several  descriptions  were  authorized.  l*hose  of  stranger  nations, 
who  must  have  been  captives  in  war  or  acquired  by  purchase, 
were  liable  to  perpetual  bondage.  Israelites  of  the  male  sex  might 
also  become  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children,  when  compel- 
led to  sell  themselves  by  want,  but  their  servitude  could  not  extend 
beyond  the  sabbatical  year,  unless  at  their  own  request,  in  com- 
pUance  with  which  they  might  be  subjected  to  a  typical  ceremony, 
which  made  them  and  their  posterity  slaves  for  ever.*  The  chil- 
dren of  bondsmen,  who  entered  into  servitude  with  their  wives, 
became  free  with  them,  but  children  by  a  mother  enslaved  under 
a  difierent  tenure,  remained  slaves  when  their  father  reached  the 
term  of  his  service.  Free  females  might  be  sold  by  their  parents 
for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  wives  of  secondary  rank  to 
their  purchaser  or  his  sons,  and  when  thus  sokl  could  not  be  re- 
leased, unless  the  condition  of  marriage  were  not  complied  with, 
or  by  a  divorce;  but  such  slaves  could  not  be  sold. 

It  thus  appears  that  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  the  Israelites 
had  slaves  taken  in  war,  or  obtained  by  purchase;  their  descend- 
ants bom  in  bondage ;  bondmen  for  seven  years  with  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  concubines  purchased  from  free  parents.  In  their  wars, 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  which  did  not  resist  were  to  be  made 
tributaries,  but  when  they  were  taken  by  force,  every  grown  up 
male  wasput  to  death,  while  the  women  and  children  were  made 
slaves.  But  of  the  Canaanites  no  age  nor  sex  was  to  be  spared. 
The  exceptions  to  these  laws  were  in  the  cases  of  the  Gibeonites 
and  Midianites.  The  former  escaped  the  universal  slaughter  of 
their  neighbours  by  a  stratacem,  but  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
slavery  of  the  most  8e^'ere  description ;  the  latter  were  all  put  to 
death  except  the  unmarried  females,  although  not  included  among 
the  tribes  devoted  to  destruction. 

To  the  classes  of  slaves  we  have  enumerated  among  the  Israel- 
ites, were  added,  in  later  times,  by  a  forced  construction  of  the 
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law,  insolvent  debtors,  who  became  the  bondmen  of  their  creditors 
for  seven  years,  and  might  finally,  with  their  own  assent,  be  ren- 
dered slaves  for  ever. 

The  practice  of  slavery,  although  thus  tolerated  among  the 
Israelites,  was  of  a  much  more  mild  character  than  in  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  The  sabbatical  jear  not  only  set  free  all  the 
Hebrew  bondmen,  but  the  year  of  jubilee  restored  to  them  the 
land  formerly  possessed  by  their  ancestors;  and  not  only  the  chil- 
dren of  wives  purchased  by  their  husbands,  but  those  of  slave 
concubines,  had  equal  rights  of  freedom  and  of  inheritance  with 
those  of  a  lawful  wife,  except  the  double  portion  due  to  the  first 
born :  this,  in  imitation  of  Abraham,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  offspring  of  slave  concubines.  In  other  countries, 
the  condition  of  tlie  slave  was  mitigated  by  no  such  conditions. 
Greece  indeed  for  a  time  refused  to  consider  those  of  Grecian 
blood  as  slaves,  but  this  exception  did  not  continue  long.  Captives 
in  war,  insolvent  debtors,  those  whom  penury  compelled  to  sell 
themselves  and  their  families,  tiie  unfortunate  stragglers  kidnapped 
by  pirates,  and  the  latest  descendants  of  all,  incurred  the  same 
penally  of  perpetual  slavery.  But  their  wars  were  less  cruel  than 
those  of  the  Israelites,  and  male  armed  captives  were  not  put  to 
death.  The  Romans  in  their  earlier  wars  adopted  a  different  po- 
licy. Tlieir  city  was  at  first  a  refuge  for  the  runaway  slaves  of 
all  their  neighbours;  captured  cities  were  made  colonies  by  a 
transplantation  of  Roman  citizens,  and  the  inhabitants  of  others 
were  transferred  to  Rome,  where,  gradually  uniting  in  the  plebeian 
class,  they  finally  acquired  political  rights.  But  when  their  con- 
quests became  more  extended,  the  Greek  law  of  war  was  adopted 
in  its  fullest  extent;  captives  in  battle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
which  resisted  until  the  ram  had  touched  their  walls,  were  sold 
into  slavery.  The  slaves  of  the  Romans  therefore  numbered  amon^ 
them  every  possible  class  and  condition,  firom  the  wide  extent  of 
their  empire;  the  Greek  poet,  philosopher,  and  artist,  bore  the 
same  chains  with  the  rude  barbarian  of  Britain  or  Germany,  aiKl 
the  fair  haired  Batavian  was  linked  with  the  dusky  African. 

In  this  state  of  universal  slavery,  the  divine  founder  of  our 
faith  made  his  appearance,  to  release  the  prisoner  and  set  the 
captive  free.  His  call,  however,  was  neither  to  temporal  royalty, 
as  the  Jews  anticipatcxl,  nor  to  the  preaching  of  immediate  abou- 
tion.  So  far  as  direct  precept  is  concerned,  it  might  be  thoi^ht 
that  he  came  into  a  world  where  slavery  was  unknown.  But 
some  of  his  most  instructive  parables  are  drawn  from  the  condi- 
tion of  slave  and  master,  and  the  practice  of  slave  holding  is  men- 
tioned by  him,  not  only  without  reprobation,  but  without  comment 
Yet  his  morality,  more  pure  than  it  had  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive,  unquestionably  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  slavery, 
by  enforcing  duties  which  would  make  coercion  on  the  one  haod. 
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and  insubordination  on  the  other,  impracticable.  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy !"  "  Blessed  are  they  who 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted !"  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's !"  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  to  do  unto  you !"  "  Love  vour  neighbours  as  yourselves!" 
If  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  be  not  made  the  object  of 
any  direct  precept  on  the  part  of  Christ,  it  necessarily  became  a 

Juestion  on  which  his  Apostles  were  compelled  to  decide.  The 
isciples,  who  at  his  passion  were  an  inconsiderable  handful, 
speedily  multiplied  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  com- 
prised all  ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  the  bond  as  well  as  the 
free.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  prove  the  divine  source  whence 
these  successful  preachers  derived  their  mission,  it  might  be  de- 
monstrated from  the  superhuman  wisdom  with  which  this  delicate 
question  is  set  at  rest. 

*' Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh;  not  with  eye 
service  as  men  pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart  iearmg  God. 
^  And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  ai  to  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men. 
**  Knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  inheritance,  for  ye  serve  the 

Lord  Christ** — Coloss.  iii.  22,  et  seq. 

»  «  «  «  « 

**  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that 
you  have  also  a  master  in  heaven." — Coloss.  iv.  1. 

The  same  precepts  are  repeated  in  language  but  slightly  dif- 
ferent in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  To  Timothy  the  apostle 
dictates  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister  in  this  case. 

**  Let  as  many  servants  a9  are  under  the  yoke  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all 
honour,  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed. 

**  And  they  that  have  believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  because  they 
are  brethren;  but  rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  fidthfiil  and  beloved,  par- 
takers of  the  benefit.   These  things  teach  and  exhort 

**  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli. 
noes,  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words, 
whereof  comcth  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputings,  of  cor- 
mpt  minds,  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain  is  godliness." 

Less  full  but  similar  instructions  are  given  to  Titus. 
The  precepts  of  Peter  to  his  enslaved  proselytes  are  even 
stronger  and  more  emphatic  than  those  of  Paul. 

**  Servants,  be  ye  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear;  not  only  to  the  good  and 
gentle  but  also  to  the  firoward. 

**•  For  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  endure  grie(  suf- 
fering wrongfully. 

**For  what  glory  is  it,  if  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults  je  shall  take  it  pa- 
tiently? But  if  when  ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  ac- 
ceptable with  God." 

It  has  been  objected  and  urged  that  the  passages  which  we  have 
quoted  or  to  which  we  have  referred,  have  regard  only  to  volun- 
tary service  for  wages.  But  every  person  who  is  capable  of  con- 
sulting the  original,  knows  that  compulsory  slavery  is  intended 
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both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  That  the  latter  is  the  fact, 
is  obvious  also  to  all  acquainted  with  the  then  state  of  the  world, 
for  the  prevalence  of  slavery  had  rendered  menial  occupations 
disgraceful  to  the  free,  and  hired  servants  were  then  almost  un- 
known. 

We  have  quoted  the  texts  of  scripture  cited  above  with  the  view 
of  their  being  contrasted  with  the  language  used  by  the  persons 
who  pretend,  and  many  of  whom  really  believe  themselves  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  slaves. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  the  men  who  were  the 
instruments  of  the  mighty  change  which  took  place  in  the  charac- 
ters and  tempers  of  our  species  under  the  influence  of  the  religion 
of  our  Saviour,  had  as  strong  feelings  of  indignation  at  the  cruelty 
of  slave-owners,  as  sincere  a  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  slaves, 
as  any  of  the  advocates  of  immediate  abolition.  We  know  too 
that  they  were  supported  in  trial,  labour,  and  suffering,  by  the  con- 
viction that  their  cause  was  certainly  to  prevail — a  confidence 
which  inspired  them  with  extreme  boldness.  Yet  in  this  instance 
they  would  appear,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  preachers  of 
abolition,  as  cowardly  and  time  serving. 

"  Slavc-holding  is  a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God." — ConttUution  of  ilnlt- 
Slavery  Society, 

**  All  those  laws  which  are  now  in  force,  admitting  the  right  of  slavery,  are  there- 
fore before  God  null  and  void.*^ — Anti-Slavery  Address, 

"  The  greater  proportion  of  the  people  of  England  demand,  not  merely  emanci- 
pation, but  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world  tliey  may  be  found." — Mr.  Buckintrham's  Speech, 

**  Wc  will  turn  to  America,  and  require  emancipation." — Daniel  O^Connell. 

**  When  an  American  comes  into  Society,  he  will  be  asked,  are  you  one  of  the 
thieves,  or  are  you  an  honest  man?  If  you  are  an  honest  man,  then  you  have  given 
liberty  to  your  slaves;  if  you  are  among  the  thieves,  the  sooner  you  take  the  outaide 
of  the  house  the  better." — Daniel  O'Connell. 

"  The  truth  is,  and  we  must  suppress  it  no  longer,  we  have  been  hired  to  abet 
oppression  and  be  the  tools  of  tyrants — to  look  on  coolly  while  2,000,000  of  oar 
brethren  have  been  stripped  of  every  right,  and  worse  than  murdered."— iliiti. 
SUivery  Report, 

**  The  man  who  seizes  another  in  New  York,"  (alluding  to  the  legal  arrest  of  a 
runaway,)  "  whatever  laws  he  may  have  in  his  favour,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  robber 
and  pirate." — AnluSlavery  Report. 

'*  Slave-holding  is  piracy,  equally  atrocious  with  slave-trading,  and  if  there  is  any 
difference  in  criminality,  slave-holding  is  the  worst  of  the  two." — Mr,  Phelps, 

**  Bvery  American  citizen  who  retains  a  human  being  in  involuntary  bondage,  is 
(according  to  scripture,)  a  man  stealer." — Anti-Slavery  Declaration. 

**  Ye  cnifly  calculators!  Ye  hard  hearted  incorrigible  sinners!  Ye  greedr  and 
relentlosa  robbers!  Ye  contemners  of  justice  and  mercy!  Ye  trembling,  pitiful,  pile 
faced  usurpers!  my  toul  spurns  you  with  insufferable  disgust" 

Such  are  the  gentle  and  Christian  arguments  by  which  the 
southern  states  are  to  be  induced  to  abolish  slavery  by  voluntary 
action.  An  intelligent,  spiritedy  and  chivalric  population  is  accused 
of  being  one  and  all  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin;  their  laws,  sanctioned 
by  the  terms  of  Union,  are  declared  of  no  moral  effect  on  their 
ilave%  who  are  thus  invited  to  turbulence  and  rebellion;  foreign 
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interference  is  threatened,  and  called  for;  the  gentlest  terms  which 
are  applied  to  them  are  pirates,  robbers,  thieves,  and  men  stealers. 
Were  it  in  view  to  excite  the  feelings  of  a  nation  to  wage  a  war 
of  extermination  against  a  foreign  enemy,  such  language  and  epi- 
thets might  not  perhaps  be  considered  too  strong,  oy  politicians; 
but  when  they  are  en^ployed  by  persons  assuming  the  character 
of  Christian  philanthropists,  for  the  pui-pose  as  they  say  of  mducing 
a  voluntary  action,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  declared  in- 
tention exists.  They  must  and  will  produce  hatred  and  violence, 
and  tend  to  break  the  ties  between  the  parts  of  the  Union  in  which 
such  expressions  are  uttered  or  retailed,  and  those  against  which 
they  are  directed, 

To  return  to  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  slavery. 

The  slaves  of  the  Roman  empire,  however  diversified  in  race, 
differed  in  general  but  little  in  pnysical  characters  from  their  mas- 
ters. Hence  release  from  bondage  at  once  obliterated  all  distinc- 
tions, and  the  freedman  speedily  acquired  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
civil  immunities.  From  these  very  slaves  are  descended  the  great 
mass  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  many  of  those  of  the 
other  portions  of  Europe. 

When  the  Roman  empire  fell  before  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rians, the  Roman  citizens  themselves  were  forced  into  the  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  knew  for  a  time  little 
other  distinction  of  persons  than  the  slave  and  his  master.  The 
feudal  system,  planned  for  riveting  the  chains  of  the  slave,  speedily 
rendered  them  more  light.  The  barons,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
military  strength,  and  transmit  it  to  their  descendants,  tied  their 
serfs  to  the  soil,  and  thus  the  traffic  in  slaves  disappeared  in  Eu- 
rope. But  the  state  of  slavery  was  but  slowly  extinguished.  In 
Poland  and  Russia  the  whole  agricultural  population  are  still  in 
servitude.  In  England  it  has  not  disappear^  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  in  France  its  traces  were  only  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  revolution.  England  itself,  before  the  Saxons  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  was  the  great  source  of  slaves,  which  were 
carried  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

At  the  present  moment,  slavery  exists  in  all  Mahometan  coun- 
tries; Greece  paid  its  children  as  tribute  to  its  Turkish  masters; 
and  those  Greeks  who  still  remain  subject  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
are  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  disgraceful  tax.  The  trade  of 
Georgia  and  Circassia  in  slaves,  who  are  reared  by  their  own  pa- 
rents for  sale,  is  familiar,  and  the  petty  tribes  of  the  Caucasus 
carry  on  wars  for  the  purpose  of  making  prisoners  to  be  sold  into 
bondage.  The  Turkoman  tribes  of  central  Asia  make  inroads  upon 
Persia,  and  carry  its  inhabitants  into  slavery;  nor  are  they  always 
deterred  from  making  similar  inroads  upon  the  Russian  empire. 
From  Egypt  and  Barbaiy  a  great  commerce  in  negro  slaves  is 
carried  ou  by  caravans  with  central  Africa.  The  last  named  con- 
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tinent  has  been  in  all  ages  the  seat  of  domestic  slavery,  and  of  a 
slave  trade.  Tribes  of  Arab  and  Moorish  descent  not  only  make 
war  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  themselves  with  slaves,  but  for 
sale  to  their  northern  neighbours;  and  the  nations  of  unmixed 
negro  blood  enslave  and  sell  each  other.  When  the  demand 
for  their  own  purposes  or  for  foreign  markets  is  insufficient  to- 
engross  all  their  prisoners,  these  are  mercilessly  put  to  death;  and 
when  European  nations  first  sought  slaves  upon  the  coast,  they 
found  several  nations  who  butchered  and  devoured  the  prisoners 
thcv  could  not  vend. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey  not  only  carries  on  a  large  trade 
in  slaves,  but  is  engaged  in  continual  wars  to  obtain  captives,  with 
whose  blood  the  king  may  water  the  graves  of  his  ancestors.  The 
ornaments  of  the  palaces  and  tentples  are  the  skulls  and  jaw-bones 
of  enemies  slain  in  battle;  the  royal  apartment  is  paved,  and  its 
roof  covered  with  similar  trophies,  and  as  a  cause  oi  war  the  king 
announces  that  his  house  wants  new  thatch. 

The  Foulahs,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  civilized  of  the  negra 
race,  are  engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  twenty-four  pagan  na^ 
tions. 

In  Ashantee,  3,000  victims  were  sacrificed  on  the  grave  of  the 
king's  mother,  and  on  the  death  of  the  king  himself,  200  slaves 
were  sacrificed  weekly  for  three  months.  Such  is  the  present  state 
of  the'  inhabitants  of  Africa  in  the  parts  whence  the  slave  trade 
has  been  almost  wholly  removed. 

Much  unmerited  obloquy  has  been  heaped  on  the  head  of  Las 
Casas,  for  permitting  his  compassion  for  the  Indians  to  lead  him 
to  propose  the  infliction  of  wrongs  of  greater  amount  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Afirica.  So  far  from  his  plan  having  at  first  produced 
such  a  result,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  for  a  time  improved 
the  condition  and  humanized  the  hearts  of  the  negro  nations.  The 
principle  of  furious  revenge  was  moderated  by  the  love  of  gain» 
wars  oecame  less  bloody,  and  cannibalism  ceased. 

*  The  hittory  of  alaTery  in  modem  times  commences  in  1442,  when  the  Porto- 
|raete  receifed  certain  negro  slaves  from  the  Moors  in  lien  of  some  prisoners  of  wir 
Slat  had  been  given  up  by  Prince  Henry.  About  this  time  the  introduction  of  slavef 
into  Portugal  was  sanctioned  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugcnios  IV." 

**  In  a  snort  time  the  Portuguese  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  Afirica:  they  boBt 
fbrts  along  the  African  eoast;  and  the  Kins^  of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  Lord  of 
Guinea.  The  (oris  were  taken  l^  the  Dutch  in  1638,  a  little  later  by  the  ^g^fliah, 
and  in  1678  by  the  FVench— «nd  not  only  taken  but  destroyed.  In  1^  the  Etodor 
of  Brandenburgh  established  three  settlements  on  the  gold  coast  under  the  direetkia 
of  the  first  chartered  company.  These  settlements  proved  unsucoessfiil:  in  1717 
they  were  sold  to  a  Dutch  company:  France  again  took  possession  of  them  and  re- 
tained them  till  1763,  when  Eingland  took  possession  of  Senegal,  and  confined  the 
French  fixim  Cape  Blanco  to  the  (Hmbia.** — Madden. 

In  1502  the  first  slaves  were  introduced  into  the  West  Indiei, 
and  in  1517  the  Emppror  Charles  Y.  granted  the  first  patent, 
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known  under  the  name  of  assiento,  to  some  Genoese  merchants, 
for  an  annual  supply  of  4,000  slaves. 

**Tlie  firat  ravages  on  the  coast  of  Africa  bj  Eoglishmaii,  were  cammitted  by  a 
body  of  adventurers  under  the  command  of  an  im|»rmciided  marauder  by  the  name  of 
Hawkins,  who  subsequently  received,  'for  hisffood  services/  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  our  immaculate  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  majesty  gently  re|ffovcd  the  rob- 
ber who  brought  the  first  cargo  of  human  beings  to  her  dominioiis;  it  appears  she 
was  not  duly  informed  of  the  value  of  the  commodity;  but  no  sooner  was  it  known 
that  man  was  money,  and  slave  transportation  a  shipping  interest,  than  her  mues- 
tv*s  scruples  vanished  all  at  once,  tlie  marauder  was  knighted,  and  his  next  plun- 
iuing  expedition  was  not  only  suffered  but  sanctioned  by  her  most  ezeeUent  ma- 
jesty. 

**  This  first  man  stealer,  from  our  country,  (England)  this  infammis  Hawkins, 
having  laid  open  his  project  to  some  capitahsts,  they  became  large  eontributors  to 
his  scnemo,  and  provided  hiiu  with  throe  good  ships  for  the  purpose  of  ravaging 
the  coasts  of  Africa.  T\\c  pirate  reached  Africa  in  ISGS,  and  *  m  a  short  time  (^yv 
Hakluyt,)  he  got  into  his  possession,  partly  by  the  sword,  partly  by  other  mcansi 
300  negroes,  and  other  merchandise.*  ** 

9  «  •  »  • 

M  In  1609  the  first  charter  was  given  to  Sir  Robert  Rok  by  James  I.  In  1618 
the  slave  trade  became  a  regular  branch  of  commerce;  a  London  company  obtained 
a  charter  from  James  I.  to  trade  to  Guinea,  but  afler  a  few  years  it  expired*  In 
1631,  Charles  I.  granted  another  charter  for  thirty-onc  jrears,  and  in  1C35  renewed 
one  of  the  charters  of  hii  predecessor.  In  1663  a  charter  was  given  by  Charks  II., 
at  the  head  of  wliicli  was  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1672  another  charter  was  panted 
by  the  crown;  among  the  subscribers  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  the  kmg,  the 
hieir  apparent,  and  many  of  the  nobility.  In  1688  all  other  companies  not  autboriaotl 
by  parhament,  were  abolislicd.  In  1689  the  first  assiento  company  was  formed,  but 
its  privileges  were  not  exclusive.  In  1739  this  company,  on  becoming  insolvent, 
received  a  grout  of  JC  10,Q00  from  parliament,  which  was  annually  made  until  1747. 
In  1750  an  act  was  ]>asscd  for  extending  and  improving  the  trade  to  Afi'ica,  and  no 
alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  in  th(;  system  until  1807.** — Madden, 

**  Slavery  was  a  very  favoured  introduction  into  the  Colonies  (of  England;)  it  wae 
deemed  a  great  source  of  tiie  mercantile  interests  of  the  country,  and  was  on  that 
account  largely  considered  by  tlic  mother  country  as  a  great  source  of  its  wcahh 
and  strength.  Treaties  were  made  on  that  accoimt,  and  the  colonies  were  made  to 
submit  to  tliose  treaties,  by  tlie  autliority  of  this  country  (England).  The  syvtaos 
instead  of  being  condunnied  as  a  bad  custom,  was  regarded  ae  a  soaroe  of  its  ridMe 
and  power.  It  was  only  at  the  latter  part  of  the  lost  century,  that  the  system  wae 
condemned  in  England  as  not  fit  to  continue  here,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  our  own 
condition,  but  it  has  continued  in  our  colonies,  highly  favoured  by  oar  own  cowts^ 
which  have  liberally  imported  to  it  their  encouragement  and  pnCection.*' 


**  Has  not  our  low  declared  in  the  most  explicit  and  authentic  manner,  its 
couragement  of  slavery  in  its  colonial  establishments?  Have  not  innumerable  acts 
been  passed  which  regulate  th<;  condition  of  slaves,  which  tend  to  consider  them,  an 
the  colonists  themselves  do,  as  res  posita  in  commereto,  as  goods  vad  chattels  snb* 
ject  to  mortgage,  constituting  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  estides,  as  liaUe  to  be  taken 
in  execution  for  debt,  and  to  be  publicly  sold  for  such  purposes?  And  have  not  thm 
highest  courts  in  this  country,  the  privy  council,  and  the  court  of  chancery,  nado 
r^ulations  for  carrying  the  system  into  effect  with  the  most  serupuknu  rcjgularity, 

and  under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  parliament?" 

«  «  «  «  • 

**  Is  it  not  certain  thot  this  trade  of  tlie  colonies  has  been  the  very  fovoured  tndn 
of  this  country,  and  so  continues,  as  fiir  as  can  be  judged  firom  the  encouragement 
riven  in  various  forms — ^the  making  of  treaties,  the  mstitutioQ  of  companies,  the 
oevolution  from  one  company  to  another,  the  compulsion  of  the  colonies  to  accept 
this  traffic,  and  the  recognition  of  it  in  a  mat  variety  of  its  laws?  If  it  be  a  sin, 
it  is  a  sin  in  which  this  country  has  largely  shared  in  its  guiU,  and  onght|k>  bear 
Its  proportion  of  the  redemption." — Lord  SUewell,  quoted  by  BMdtn. 
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Such  18  the  share  that  England  took  in  this  iniquitous  trafiic, 
compelling  her  colonies  to  receive  slaves,  in  order  to  increase  the 
value  of  her  sliippinff  interest  To  this  policy  the  southern  por- 
tion of  our  country  became  a  victim,  ana  the  industrious  settlers 
who  peopled  the  less  favoured  parts  of  the  colonies,  were  exclud- 
ed by  the  dave  importations.  England,  however,  lost  her  colonies 
on  the  continent  Those  on  the  islands  being  of  limited  extent, 
ceased  to  be  a  good  market  for  slaves,  while  the  colonies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  having  a  much  wider  extent  of  virgin  soil,  threste»- 
ed,  by  a  rapid  increase  of  cultivation,  to  ruin  the  English  colonies 
by  underselling  them  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe.  It  was  now 
that  the  conscientious  opposers  of  the  slave  trade,  who  under  other 
circumstances  had  been  in  the  minority*,  were  permitted  to  fpin 
the  ascendancy,  and  the  whole  diplomatic  energy  of  Great  Britain 
was  directed  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  other 
countries.  Were  it  not  that  Britain  is  a  great^ainer  by  this  course, 
we  might  admit  the  purity  of  her  intentions.  The  excitement  which 
was  aroused,  has  spread  farther  than  was  intended,  and  has  final- 
ly brought  about  the  total  abolition  of  slavery ;  with  what  benefit 
to  the  colonies,  and  to  the  slaves  themselves,  time  will  show. 

That  some  English  traders  preferred  to  seize  the  free  natives  of 
the  coast  by  force,  to  obtaininiz  captives  by  purchase,  and  that 
wars  have  been  waged  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  prison- 
ers to  be  sold  to  the  slave  ships,  could  not  have  been  anticipated, 
when  every  visiter  of  the  coast  of  Africa  witnessed  thousanos  pat 
to  death  because  they  could  not  be  disposed  of;  but  the  slave 
trade,  arising  from  small  beginnings,  finally  reached  a  horrible 
extent,  and  was  productive  of  misery  and  suflTcring  to  which  death 
Would  havf  been  preferable ;  but  these  were  not  necessary  to  its 
exercise,  and  had  the  philanthropy  which  led  to  the  abohtion  of 
the  trafiic  been  awakened  at  an  earlier  period,  and  applied  to  its 
regulation,  might  never  have  existed  at  all.  So  long  indeed  as  the 
slave  trade  was  permitted,  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  carried  in 
slave  ships  did  not  exceed,  if  they  equalled,  those  sustained  by  the 
tenants  of  the  hulks  in  which  England  confined  her  prisoners  of 
war,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  A  French 
general  officer  has  exhibited  the  horrors  of  these  floating  hells, 
and  persons  confined  in  them  during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
are  yet  living  in  this  country,  who  can  testify  that  his  description 
is  not  exaggerated.  With  all  its  evils,  and  with  the  cruelties  and 
sufferings  which  accompanied  it,  we  arc  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  slave  trade  was  productive  of  unmixed  injury  to  the  no- 
tions of  Africa.  At  the  time  it  arose,  they  had  few  other  commo- 
dities to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  traders ;  by  the  traffic  in  slai>e0, 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  many  of  the  commodities  ijfti^ 
tiUzed  nations,  which  have  become  necessaries  of  life ;  and  if  to 
obtain  them  they  kereailer  resort  to  agricultural  induMry,  and  Aus 
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lose  some  of  their  barbarous  character,  the  distant  source  of  the 
improvement  is  to  be  sought  in  this  very  trade  in  slaves. 

f^ar,  however,  be  it  from  us,  to  apologize  for  or  palliate  the 
enormities  of  the  slave  trade.  From  the  furious  warriors  who  tore 
the  captives  from  their  homes,  through  the  conductors  of  cafilas, 
the  factors  on  the  coast,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  which  trans- 
ported the  n^roes,  to  the  purchases  in  the  colonies,  all  have  sin- 
ned. We  must,  in  compassion  for  human  inJGrmity,  hope  that  in 
many  cases  the  sin  was  that  of  ignorance. 

If  we  might  state  our  own  greatest  objection  to  the  slave  trade, 
it  is  that  it  has  peopled  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth  with  a  race 
inferior  in  mental  capacities,  and  the  power  of  self-government, 
and  will  probably  shut  out  the  more  favoured  people  descended 
from  the  European  stock,  from  many  of  the  countries  in  which 
it  has  been  planted.  Hayti  has  alreadv  expelled  its  white  inha- 
bitants; the  British  West  Indies  will  be  aoandoned  to  the  ne- 
groes ;  in  Brazil  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  but  that  the  blacks 
will  either  be  intimately  mingled  with  whites,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  races,  or  will  expel  them ;  and  we  much  fear,  that  if  some 
means  be  not  discovered  to  check  the  growing  evil,  there  are  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  which  the  negroes  must  either  attain  the 
superiority  or  be  exterminated. 

The  situation  of  our  Southern  States  is  indeed  one  of  fearfol  in- 
terest Foreign  immigration  is  almost  excluded  by  the  prevalence 
of  slavery,  and  the  native  white  race  increases  in  some  parts  with 
less  rapidity  tlian  the  black.  It  is  in  vain  to  reason  on  the  subject, 
and  show,  as  is  unquestionably  true  on  the  average,  that  the  com- 
forts and  condition  of  the  slaves  are  superior  in  many  respects  to 
those  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Europe.  Man  4lrill  not  wil- 
lingly remain  in  bondage ;  and  freedom  in  distress  is  preferred  to 
slavery  in  plenty.  A  restless  feeling  has  and  will  always  exist 
among  slaves,  which  can  only  be  controlled  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  impracticability  of  resistance.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great 
proportion  of  all  the  slaves  would  eagerly  accept  their  freedom, 
and  with  it  incur  all  the  anxieties  in  respect  to  a  subsistence  which 
are  the  trouble  of  the  free  labouring  class  of  other  countries.  The 
very  improvidence  which  might  prevent  their  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, would  oppose  their  refusing  the  boon  of  freedom  tendered. 
If  to  obtain  freedom  be  rendered  hopeless,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
so  soon  as  they  feel  they  have  the  power,  they  will  attempt  to  at- 
tain their  liberty  by  force.  To  the  fear  of  servile  insurrection,  is 
to  be  added  the  demoralization  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  white 
population.  If  the  well  educated  and  intelligent  southern  gentleman 
nas  no  superior  in  all  that  ennobles  man,  those  who  have  less 
advantages  of  education,  and  are  brought  up  among  beinffs  whom 
they  raav  safely  make  the  objects  of  their  rage  or  of  their  lust, 
are  whoUy  unfit  to  be  members  of  a  government  constituted 
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ours.  Accustomed  to  no  restraint,  they  give  free  reins  to  their 
passions,  and  thus  become  either  the  actors  or  the  victims  of  such 
tragedies  as  those  of  Vicksburgh,  or  the  hangmen  and  torturers 
who  execute  the  decrees  of  Judge  Lynch.  It  is  indeed  melancholy 
to  reflect  on  the  destiny  reserved  for  the  descendants  of  the  proud 
and  chivalric  planters  of  the  south,  when  the  multiplication  of  in- 
habitants shall  cut  up  property  to  such  an  extent  as  to  narrow  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Manual  labour  will,  as  it  is  now,  be  es- 
chewed, as  fit  only  for  slaves,  and  in  each  succeeding  veneration, 
the  character  of  the  race  will  fall  from  its  former  level  As  yet, 
indeed,  there  remain  large  portions  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  land, 
on  which  slaves  with  their  owners  may  settle,  and  create  wealth 
for  the  latter ;  but  it  is  the  very  evil  of  slave  cultivation,  that  the 
most  productive  soil  is  speedily  exhausted,  so  that  the  lands  now 
so  abundant,  must  at  no  distant  period  lose  their  fertility,  and  cease 
to  afford  the  means  of  support.  The  traveller  in  the  older  parts  of 
the  slave  holding  states,  often  passes  for  miles  through  eld  fidd»f 
originally  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  which  in  the  course  of  imperfect 
cultivation,  inseparable  from  agriculture  conducted  by  slaves,  have 
become  almost  valueless.  These  very  fields,  if  in  the  hands  of  a 
yeomanry  tilling  their  soil  with  their  own  hands,  would  still  rank 
as  they  at  first  did,  among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  fflobe. 
If  further  illustration  were  wanting  of  the  eflfect  of  slave  cultiva- 
tion on  the  value  of  the  soil,  we  might  refer  to  the  division  line 
between  the  states  of  Delaware  and  Maryland ;  a  line  which,  alp 
though  defined  by  no  natural  demarcation,  is  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, wholly  imaginary,  but  is  actually  visible  to  the  eye  in  the 
contrast  which  the  crops  on  its  opposite  sides  present  to  each 
other. 

The  wealth  of  these  districts  therefore  rapidly  diminishes;  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  white  population  remove  to  seek  for  vir- 
gin lands;  and  the  slaves  who  are  left  are  of  little  other  value  than 
as  a  breeding  stock  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  new  states. 

In  addition  to  the  cheerless  prospect  of  depreciating  property, 
many  parts  of  the  southern  states  are  exposed  to  the  continual  ap- 
prehension of  a  servile  war.  The  white  inhabitants  must  feel  as 
if  they  were  residing  on  a  volcano,  whose  fires  have  intermitted, 
but  which  may  break  out  at  any  instant  Such  panic  fears  are  the 
only  possible  excuse  for  the  lawless  outrages  which  have  been 
perpetrated  upon  persons  only  suspected  of  being  missionaries  of 
Abolition  societies.  Foreign  war  also  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme 
dread,  for  in  the  temper  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  only 
nations  of  Europe  witn  whom  collision  can  take  place,  it  can  hard> 
]y  be  doubted  that  to  excite  and  support  a  servile  war,  will  be  one 
of  their  most  approved  modes  of  annoyance. 

Such  views  ot  the  present  and  prospective  evils  of  slavery,  have 
excited  the  attention  of  the  patriots  of  the  South ;  and,  joined  by 
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Northern  men  who  have  entered  into  their  feelings,  they  have 
formed  the  scheme  of  colonizing  emancipated  slaves  in  the  coun- 
try whence  their  race  was  imported.  The  early  proceedings  of 
tfaie  association  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  its  several  auxiUaries, 
are  before  the  public  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  the  colony 
founded  under  their  auspices,  has  been  successful  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  scheme,  and  has  met 
with  fewer  obstacles  than  any  foreign  colony  whose  history  has 
reached  us.  It  has  neither  made  room  for  itself  by  the  extirpation 
of  the  natives  by  arms,  like  the  colonies  of  the  Spaniards ;  en- 
countered the  fierce  and  vengeful  opposition  of  a  savage  foe,  like 
the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  Englana ;  sufiered  the  miseries  of  fa- 
mine, like  the  colonists  of  Virginia ;  nor  had  to  encounter  rival 
settlements,  like  the  founders  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  If  there 
be  any  analogous  case,  it  is  that  of  the  settlement  of  rennsylvania 
by  Penn ;  and  the  auspices  of  Liberia  are  even  better  than  his, 
for,  the  settlers,  instead  of  seeing  the  native  nations  wither  in  their 
presence,  have  found  them  anxious  to  unite  with  them,  to  adopt 
their  manners,  and  become  converts  to  their  reli^on.  The  slave 
trade,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  which  had  defied  the  power  of 
the  navies  of  Europe,  has  yielded  quietly  to  the  influence  of  the 
colony,  and  has  expired  in  every  point  reached  by  its  outposts. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Liberia  fat  the  time  we  write)  is 
that  laid  before  the  Colonization  Society  m  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  May  last,  by  a  personal  witness.  We  shall  give  it  in  the  words 
of  the  report  of  their  meeting. 

**  The  audience  was  next  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beyes,  who  had  heen  in 
Africa,  as  a  missionary,  and  who  had  brought  badL  with  him  to  this  camiitry,  one 
of  the  fruits  of  his  missionary  labours,  in  Uio  person  of  a  conTerted  African  Kroo- 
man. 

**  Mr.  Seyes,  afrer  oon^fratulatingf  himself  on  the  honour  as  wdl  as  pleasitfv  he 
now  enjoyeid,  went  on  to  state,  that  he  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  West  India  shivery,  (the  island  of  Trinidad,)  having  viewed  the  black  man  as 
made  to  be  a  mere  instrument  for  the  g^ratification  of  his  white  master;  but  havinff 
become  the  subject  of  converting  mce,  he  had  been  taught  a  very  different  creed. 
After  his  conversion,  he  began  to  long  for  some  ^an  by  which  the  emanoipetioii  of 
the  slaves  from  bondagre  might  be  happily  accomplished ;  but  Could  devise  noae, 
until  about  five  years  since,  ho  had  come  to  the  United  States,  and  learned  for  the 
first  time,  the  objects  and  measures  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Here  he  discofcted 
the  desideratum  he  had  so  long  sought,  and  ever  since  had  b^n  a  decided  frisnd  to 
the  Society.  With  the  fullest  acquamtance  inth  slavery  in  all  its  details,  and  in  He 
worst  form,  for  he  had  himself  for  vcan  superintended  a  West  India  plantation,  he 
was  clear  in  the  conviction  that  this  Socie^  was  an  instrument  raised  up  by  God 
himself  to  eflect  the  best  good  of  the  oolouTOd  population,  and  to  bless  the  oontl- 
aent  of  Africa,  with  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  He  had  been  sint 
out  by  a  branch  of  Christ^s  church,  to  teach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  CSurist  to 
the  Grentiles ;  and  on  his  way,  he  had  stopped  at  Liberia,  which,  like  the  land  dT 
Canaan,  was  a  fertile  and  dengfatfU  land. 

•*  Mr.  S.  then  went  into  a  dteseription  of  the  actual  condition  of  flfce  ookmy  4t 
Liberia.  He  had  not  received  his  information  from  disappointed  and  irritated  msB* 
who  had  been  examined  and  re-etamined,  till  they  did  not  know  what  they  said  ; 
hut  he  had  been  on  the  spot,  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  conversed  with  ahnoit 
every  individoal  k  the  ootaiy ;  and  the  raeidt  was,  a  beiief  tfaa  ooChiilt  «oiid  «^^ 
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thtt  tbe  ralimiiilMWi  ouue  was  the  caoM  of  God ;  md  that,  Uioiigfa  h  Wm  oppoaod 
by  some  good  men,  they  were  ih  error  vid  deceived.  The  colonists  were  contented 
and  happy  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence  and  industry.  A  few,  and  they  were 
very  ft w,  were  discontented ;  bat  these  were  persons  or  indolent  habits,  and  not 
enoogfa  knowledge  or  understanding  to  appreciate  what  they  enjoyed.  This  wif 
owing  to  the  want  of  previous  culture.  There  were  very  few  sooi  people  there  | 
and  uiey  ought  not  to  be  palmed  u^pm  the  American  puUic,  as  true  specimens  of 
the  feelings  and  views  of  the  colonists  at  Liberia. 

**  Mr.  aeyea  gave  a  most  decided  testimony  in  hrom  of  the  exemplary  monl 
character  of  the  colonists.  In  the  five  months  he  had  spent  there,  in  constant  in* 
tercoursc  with  people  of  all  classes,  he  had  not  seen  one  person  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, nor  had  he  heard  one  piofaiae  word. 

**  He  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  the  colony  as  the  door  to  all  missionary  operatioiia 
for  the  illumination  of  that  vast  but  benighted  continent :  a  nursery  from  which 
missionaries  would  be  raised  up  to  make  the  wilderness  rejoice.  He  avowed  his 
firm  persuasion  that  the  Colomzation  Society  was  the  most  genuine  Anti-^Utvtnf 
Society  in  existence.  Other  societies  expressed  lively  sympatny  for  the  slave ;  bat 
they  seemed  conversant  chiefly  with  his  bodily  wants  and  sufferings :  but  this  sik 
ciety  made  the  best  provision  for  the  good  of  ike  mind  mnd  sotii  by  removing  ths 
coloured  man  beyond  the  contaminating  example  of  the  white  people,  and  puuaiy 
him  where  every  passing  lephyr  whispered  in  nis  ear,  *  Thou  art  frc».*  Here  lie 
had  every  religious  opportunity,  and  full  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the  midst  of  a 
moral  community. 

**  Mr.  S.,  while  havinr  charge  of  a  plantation  in  Trinidad,  had  witnessed  the  ar« 
rival  of  successive  proclamations  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  subject  of  relaxing  the  system  of  slavery ;  and  he  had  had  an  opportunity  oT 
secretly  overhearing  a  conversation  between  two  slaves  on  the  subject  of  the  procla- 
mation which  had,  according  to  the  order  of  jgovemmentv  been  publicly  read  U> 
them,  with  the  rest  of  the  slaves  on  the  plantation.    It  amounted  to  this: 

**  *  I  tell  you,  what  all  dis  amount  to :  it  is  for  make  *em  firee  in  de  end :  but 
Buddy,  what  dis  here  freedom  after  all  7  if  could  take  *em  back  to  Africa,  and  1st 
*em  live  on  dare  own  ground,  would  be  somcting ;  but  if  dey  take  away  care  of 
white  massa,  and  not  leave  poor  nigcr  foot  a  ground,  nor  any  ting  be  call  his  owiit 
what  good  do  him,  eh  Buddy  7* 

**  He  had  oflen  thought  of  the  remarks  of  these  poor  simple  slaves.  Neither  he 
Bor  they  had  then  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

"Mr.  Scyes  said,  tliat  the  soil  of  Liberia  contained  a  mine  of exhaustless  wealth 
to  the  colonists :  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  SocAa  Cane.  He  knew 
all  about  the  culture  of  sugar,  and  he  had  examined  the  soil  of  Liberia :  and  this 
was  his  settled  o|iinion.  It  wanted  nothing  but  cultivation,  and  it  would  repay  ths 
labour  of  the  agriculturist  ten-fold.  He  here  publicly  declared  it  as  his  raogiiMnty 
that  if  the  society  would  raise  and  put  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  tne  sum  of 
$10,000,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  culture  of  sugar,  it  would  clear  all  expenses,  and  in 
five  years  would  nett  a  profit  of  $  100,000.  He  had  gone  carefully  mto  the  caloo^ 
lation,  allowing  largely  for  all  expenses :  and  tliis  was  the  result  This  might  sound 
chimerical :  but  he  knew  what  he  was  savins.  He  had  long  been  himsielf  in  ths 
business,  and  in  latitudes  so  near  that  ot  ^Kwirovia,  as  to  warrant  him  to  speak 
with  coofidenoe.  The  lands  of  the  colony  contained  the  means  not  only  of  rendering 
the  colonists  easy  in  circumstances,  but  of  enriching  them  with  every  thing  that 
could  rendez  life  desirable. 

**  Mr.  S.  then  adverted  to  the  happy  agency  of  the  colony  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade.  Wherever  the  Society  advanced  its  foot,  the  slaver  fled  befbrs  it. 
Wherever  an  American  emigrant  put  up  a  house,  the  man-stealer  fled  and  nsvsr 
returned.  Thousands  of  slaves  were  formerly  sold  where  the  colony  was  now  altl^ 
ated,  but  the  trade  had  now  disappeared. 

**  From  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  slavery  in  all  its  departmental  Kr. 
S.  rave  it  as  his  advice,  that  the  slave  owner  should  be  approached  with  gmifirm§mk 
and  treated  with  catUomr  and  kindme$B,  He  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  mstMv. 
He  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  in  Africa.  He  prayed  tli*t 
God's  bisssing  might  come  upon  mil  who  wars  seeking  to  benefit  ths  slave,  «mI  f^t 
an  sad  to  tbc-abomiMtioas  oSf  the  sUvs  trads,  however  they  mifkt  difEv  in  Ikair 
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flews.    He  condnded  by  ekpfeMmgf  bright  antidpationf  of  the  fbtare  growth  and 
profperitj,  wealth  and  power  of  the  now  infant  coloDy.** 

Such  are  the  practical  results  of  the  Colonization  scheme ;  and 
it  might  have  reasonably  been  expected  that  it  would  receive 
the  warm  support  of  all  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  particu- 
larly of  those,  who  in  their  zeal  for  the  negro  race,  sometimes  for- 
get that  the  owners  and  holders  of  slaves  have,  as  men,  equal 
claims  to  sympathy,  and,  as  descendants  of  a  common  race,  the 
rights  of  consanguinity.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  a  strenu- 
ous opposition  has  been  excited  against  it  The  Society,  with  its 
branches,  has  been  denounced  as  a  scheme  cunningly  devised  for 
riveting  the  chains  of  the  slaves,  and  it  has  been  attacked  for  not 
accomplishing  objects  which  have  never  entered  into  its  views. 
Stimulated  by  the  example  of  England,  an  outcry  has  been  raised 
for  immediate  abolition,  and  furious  attacks  have  been  made  upon 
the  Colonization  Society,  coupled  with  addresses  urging  the  sud- 
den emancipation  of  all  slaves,  without  remuneration  to  their  own- 
ers, or  provision  for  the  support  of  the  negroes  themselves.  This 
plan,  which  would  reduce  at  once  to  poverty  three  millions  of 
whites,  and  expose  to  misery  and  starvation  two  millions  of  blacks, 
is  enforced  by  arguments,  and  assertions,  and  calumnious  repre- 
sentations, which,  if  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  slaves,  would  in- 
cite them  to  open  rebellion  or  secret  murder.  The  nicest  and  most 
difficult  question  ever  presented  to  legislative  investigation,  is  to 
be  solved  by  suddenly  cutting  the  knot  within  whose  folds  the 
whole  social  system  of  sixteen  states  of  the  Union  is  wound,  and 
which  cannot  be  severed  without  throwing  back  society  to  its  first 
elements.  The  Work  of  Mr.  Jay  is  the  most  powerful  which  has 
appeared  on  this  side  of  the  question;  and  although  much  of  its 
argument  has  been  refuted,  yet  enough  remains  in  its  eloquence, 
to  excite  the  feelings  of  all  those  who  are  in  principle  opposed  to 
slavery,  to  make  it  likely  to  be  impressive.  It  is  therefore  no  small 
compliment  to  the  reason  of  tiie  mhabitants  of  the  North,  that  so 
few  of  them  have  been  seduced  by  the  specious  and  ingenious 
statements  of  this  work,  and  that  the  cause  of  immediate  abolition 
has  met  with  so  few  supporters. 

The  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  the  immediate-abolitionists, 
and  a  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Colonization  Societies,  form 
the  chief  objects  of  the  very  able  report  presented  to  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  its  third  annual  meet- 
ing. We  cannot  better  express  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject, 
than  by  the  following  extracts  from  this  report 

^  Much  of  Uie  delaj  which  hai  occurred  in  carrying  these  plana  into  execntioo, 
is  doubUess  to  be  ascribed  to  the  persevering  opposition  which  the  efforts  of  this 
Board  have  encountered  from  certain  persons  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states, 
who  believe  or  pretend,  that  the  system  of  colonization  is  fraught  with  evil  and  per- 
nieious  consequences  to  all  the  people  of  cobnr  in  the  country,  wheUier  held  in 
bondage  or  emancipated,  and  whether  the  latter  are  induced  to  emigrate  to  the  land 
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from  which  they  ■pren^,  or  prefer  remaining  in  that  of  their  involuntary  adoptioib 
In  short  that  the  oolonization  syttem  *  tends  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  slave,  and 
extends  to  Africa  the  vices,  but  not  the  benefits  of  civilixation.*  Upon  these  groonda 
or  pretexts  the  persons  in  questicm  both  in  their  individual  capacities,  and  cmlective 
orraniatioQ  under  the  name  of  *  Anti-Slavery*  Societies,  not  only  counteract  the 
influence  and  traduce  the  piinciples  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  im« 
pugfn  the  motives  in  which  it  originated,  but  actually  if  not  wilfully,  misrepresent 
its  acts,  policy  and  proceedings,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  all  who 
publicly  support  its  objects,  or  advocate  its  cause.  They  indiscriminately  condemn 
every  measure  that  has  ever  been  adopted  or  suggested  in  relation  to  the  Cdooy  of 
Liberia,  defiime  the  characters  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  have  been  engaged 
in  its  management  and  superintendence,  exaggerate  every  error  and  misfbrtuiM 
which  has  occurred  in  its  administration  or  ^vemment,  and  attempt  to  impeach 
the  evidence  they  cannot  refute,  of  its  beneficial  effects  and  prospective  advantages 
— and  all  this  avowedly,  because  they  deem  its  prosperity  and  existence  incompati- 
ble  with  their  uncompromising  and  impracticable  project  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  south. 

**  From  the  characters  and  reputation  of  some  of  these  individuals,  both  for  in« 
tegrity  and  understanding,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  their  sincerity;  whilst  firom  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  most  forward  of  their  associates,  it  ui  equally  impoMi* 
ble  to  concede  that  these  are  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  Christian  charity,  evm 
admitting  them  to  flow  from  the  purest  and  most  unquestionable  motives.  Bnl 
whether  deluded  or  designing,  the  ignorance  or  recklessness  of  these  persons  in  re- 
gard to  rights  secured  to  the  scveriu  states  and  their  citizens,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Union — their  misconception  or  disregard  of  public  sentiment,  even  at  the 
south,  with  respect  to  slavery, — their  misinformation  or  wanton  misrepresentatioa 
of  the  actual  condition  and  uniform  treatment  of  the  whole  coloured  population, 
without  exception  or  discrimination — their  crude  and  visionary  notions  in  regard 
to  the  practicability,  and  their  imperfect  views  of  the  actual  progress  of  emancipa- 
tion— the  precipitate  and  hazardous  measures  which  they  urge  to  promote  it,  tend- 
ing to  postpone  instead  of  accelerating  its  accomplishment— -and  their  oversight  or 
contempt  of  the  insuperable  local  obstacles  to  the  real  improvement  and  social  ele- 
vation of  our  free  coloured  population,  are  circumstances,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  by  foreign  emissaries — ^betray  if'^not  the 
foreign  origin  of  their  plan,  its  subservience  at  least  to  foreign  interests  and  views.** 

**  No  member  of  this  Society,  or  of  this  community,  and  comparatively  few,  it  is 
believed,  even  amongst  the  enlightened  slave-holders  at  the  south,  require  to  be 
*  convinced,*  of  the  guilt  of  voluntarily  reducing  to  bondage,  or  holding  in  perpetual 
servitude,  a  fellow  creature.  They  deny,  however,  that  it  is  a  crime  m  them  to  re- 
tain in  subjection  to  the  laws,  and  to  other  imperious  circumstances,  those  ignorant 
and  helpless  beings  who  have  been  cast  upon  their  protection  as  well  as  thrown  into 
their  power,  by  no  act  of  their  own.  The  points  really  at  issue  then,  arise  upon  the 
second  of  the  propositions  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  immediate  Abolition- 
ists, taken  in  connexion  with  its  express  repugnancy  to  Colonization,  or  as  it  terms 
it  *  txpatriatum:'*  And  these  as  they  relate  to  two  descriptions  of  persons,  naturally 
resolve  themselves  into  two  questions,  viz : — First,  whether  *  the  safety  and  best  in- 
terests* of  those  people  of  colour  who  have  obtained  their  freedom,  will  be  most  cer- 
tainly and  effectually  promoted  by  their  continuance  in  this  country,  or  by  their 
voluntary  emigration  as  colonists; — and  secondly,  whether  the  general  emancipatimi 
of  the  slaves  in  the  southern  states  will  be  more  speedily  effected  by  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  their  owners,  by  northern  men,  than  by  the  inducements  to  manuminioa 
afforded  by  the  plan  of  Colonization,  in  which  the  north  and  south  are  united,  in 
offering  the  means  of  removing  them  when  manumitted,  to  Africa. 

**  I.  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  it  will  be  perceived  Uiat  as  it  is  practical 
in  its  nature,  it  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment ;  and  in  order  to  decide  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  tlic  two  systems,  both  having  in  view  *  the  intcllectiial, 
moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  our  fi-ee  coloured  population,*  and  differing  only 
with  respect  to  the  theatre  of  their  operations,  wc  must  be  enabled  to  look  at  their 
respective  results.  It  will  be  perceived  too,  that  even  upon  tlio  point  of  differenee, 
there  is  no  necessary  incompatibility  or  inconsistency  in  their  co-existence.  Both 
systems  so  fiu*  as  free  persons  of  colour  are  coooerned,  may  be  carried  into  fhU  ope- 
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ration  without  the  least  interference  with  each  other.  The  Coloniiation  Sodety 
does  not  contemplate  the  removal  to  AfHca  of  the  whole  maaa  of  oar  free  people  of 
coloiir,  but  only  of  such  of  them  as  are  willing  and  qualified  to  emigrate;  and  the 
Buooesa  of  their  scheme  depends  mainly  on  the  charaicters  and  qualincations  of  the 
emigrants.  It  is  the  interest  therefore  as  well  as  the  declared  object  of  this  Society, 
to  promote  the  emigration  of  the  roost  exemplary  and  intelligent  individuals  of  the 
Gokiured  race;  and  surely  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgments  of  such  persons  to 
determine  for  themselves,  whether  a  greater  degree  of  comfort,  welfare,  respecta^ 
bility  and  happiness  may  be  attained  and  enjoy^  by  them  in  this  country,  where 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  more  numerous  population  of  a  distinct  race  and  difierent 
colour,  by  the  great  majority  of  whom  they  will,  so  long  as  slavery  endures  in  any 
portion  of  the  union,  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  cosfe,  and  excluded  from  all  equali^ 
of  social  intercourse,  even  when  admitted  to  an  equal  participation  of  political  and 
civil  privileges,  than  in  the  colony  of  Liberia,  where  no  such  distinctions,  prejudioe 
or  d^adation  can  exist,  where  they  will  be  secure  of  perfect  equality  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  social  advantages  as  well  as  of  political  freedom,  civil  liberty,  and  rdi- 
gious  privileges;  and  where  every  individual  amongst  them  may  prove  an  effsctnal 
missionary  ror  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  kindred  inhabitants  of  that 
vast  continent  from  whose  shores  their  own  ancestors  were  torn  by  fimud  or  vifK 
lenoe. 

**  So  far  indeed  as  the  experiment  has  proceeded,  all  these  results  have  been  al- 
ready shown  to  be  attainable ;  and  many  of  them  have  actually  been  realised,  not- 
witlistanding  the  mistakes  and  disappointments  which,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
in  any  similar  instance,  have  attendcMl  this  first  enterprise  of  the  American  Coloni- 
sation Society.  And  if  all  the  benevolent  expectations  of  its  founders  were  not  im- 
mediately accomplished,  should  they  at  once  have  abandoned  their  purposes  in  de- 
spair, instead  of  applying  proper  remedies  and  correctives  to  past  errors,  and  efiectual 
checks  and  preventives  to  future  mistakes,  misfortunes  and  abuses?  Fortunately 
for  humanity,  fortunately  for  the  subjects  of  their  beneficence,  and  happily  for 
Afirica,  such  was  not  their  decision;  and  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  the  original 
colony  of  Monrovia,  and  its  dependencies,  the  reforms  that  have  been  introduoed  in 
its  amninistration  and  government,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  new  settlements 
vnthin  the  limits  of  Li^ria,  upon  improved  principles,  under  better  regulations  and 
more  fiivourable  auspices,  have  already  been  the  rewards  of  their  perseverance.** 

^  n.  The  question  whether  the  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  be 
moare  speedily  efiected  by  arguments  addressed  to  their  owners,  than  in  consequence 
of  the  means  afforcied  by  the  Colonization  Society  of  removing  them  to  Africa,  and 
establishing  them  there,  in  organized  communities,  is  also,  as  to  the  altemative  pro- 
posed by  this  Society,  practicd  in  its  nature.  And  if  upon  this  point  there  appear 
any  collision  or  repugnancy  between  the  respective  objects  of  the  Anti-Slavery  and 
Colonization  Societies,  it  can  only  arise  from  the  imphed  denunciation  and  declara- 
tion of  hostility  against  the  latter,  contained  in  the  CcuMtitution  of  the  former;  and 
firom  the  positive  tendency  and  effect  of  the  measures  it  proposes,  to  defbat  not  only 
the  design  of  Colonization,  but  even  its  own  purpose  of  inmiediate  abolition.  Al> 
ready  have  the  jealousies  of  the  south  been  rekindled  by  what  they  consider  a  pre- 
snmptuous  and  wanton  interference  with  their  political  rights  and  personal  seoority, 
on  the  part  of  officious  strangers  ignorant  alike  of  their  position  and  of  their  opi> 
nions.  The  avowal  of  immediate  abolition  as  their  object  was  indeed  calculated  to 
excite  apprehension,  as  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  that  such  a  purpose 
could  be  hoped,  even  by  those  who  avow^  it,  to  be  suddenly  accomplished  by  means 
of  argumenti  and  persuasion  addressed  to  the  owners  of  slaves;  but  rather  throngh 
such  as  might  be  addressed  to  the  slaves  themselves;  and  accordingly  the  |wroeeed» 
ings  and  publications  of  modem  abolitionists,  instead  of  producing  even  graoual  coi^ 
vi^on  upon  the  minds  of  the  former,  of  the  sinfulness  of  slavery,  or  leading  to  im- 
provement in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  latter,  have  but  provoked  retenU 
ment  and  excited  alarm  in  the  bosoms  of  the  masters,  and  occasioned  severer  re- 
straints upon  the  physical  comforts  and  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves. 

**  But  this  is  not  aU;  the  doctrines  avowed  by  the  immediate  abolitionists,  altbon^ 
ooontenanced  only  by  an  insignificant  portion  of  our  northern  popolation,  have  re- 
vived in  the  south  a  universal  distrust  of  the  profossions,  sentiments,  ads  and  de- 
signs of  all  northern  men  and  northern  institotions,  in  relbrenoe  to  slsfwy ;  and 
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liaT«  oonteqnently  embarraMed  and  impeded  the  operations  of  the  Colonixatioii  So- 
ciety, not  indeed  in  the  mode  or  on  the  grounds  intended  by  the  abolitionista,  Imt 
in  a  manner  and  for  reasons  directly  opposite  in  their  nature,  but  to  an  extent  and 
defree,  wluch  would  noTortheless  aftbrcl  to  these  enemies  of  colonization  ample  room 
ibr  exaltation,  were  it  not  that  this  very  circumstance  disproves  the  design  impnled 
to  the  aoiith,  of  enoourafing  colonization,  from  its  tendency  to  perpetuate  slavory. 

**  Were  it  not  indeed  for  these  untoward  consequences  of  the  Anti-Slavery  doo- 
trines  and  proceedings,  the  friends  of  colonization  might  well  be  content  to  yield  the 
field  of  argument  and  speculation  to  their  adversaries;  and  silently  and  readliitely 
pursue  that  course  of  practical  measures  which  obviate  at  least  one  formidable  im- 
pediment to  emancipation,  by  offering  to  the  conscientious  possessor  of  a  slave  the 
opportonity  of  divesting  himself  of  what  is  imposed  on  him  as  property,  ftequcDthr 
l^  the  operation  of  law  alone.  It  offers  to  him  the  means  not  only  of  relievmg  his 
conscience  of  a  burden,  but  of  removing  a  weight  or  an  opprobrium  cast  upon  nim, 
perhaps  as  an  inheritance,  and  which  he  willingly  sustains  no  longer  than  the  law 
allows,  and  humanity  permits; — no  longer  than  until  he  can  bestow  fi^edom  vnth- 
oat  rendering  it  a  greater  curse  than  slavery  itself.  The  institution  of  the  Puent 
SocietT  by  the  co-operation  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  of  whom,  many 
were  distmsuished  for  patriotism  and  intelligence,  for  prudence  and  discretion,  af 
well  as  philanthropy  and  piety,  was  hailed  as  a  discovery  of  the  happy  means  of 
uniting  the  north  and  south  in  one  grand  enterprise  of  national  benevolence. 

**  The  direct  object  proposed,  was  the  colonization  of  free  people  of  colour,  onon 
the  shores  of  Afi'ica,  with  their  own  voluntary  consent  And  although  the  motives 
of  different  individuids  for  concurring  in  the  scheme,  were  doubtless  various,  yet  the 
general  views  of  a  large  majority  of  its  founders,  were  not  only  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mord  and  physical  condition  of  the  free  people  of  colour,  and  em- 
braced through  their  instrumentality,  the  regeneration  of  Afi'ica,  but  comprehended 
the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  as  a  necessary  result  The  founders  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society  were  convinced  that  without  the  consent  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  south,  not  a  step  could  be  taken  which  led  to  abolition;  and  thM  without 
the  aid  and  contributions  of  the  north,  no  funds  or  resources  could  be  provided  either 
for  the  removal  of  such  persons  of  colour  as  might  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  or  to 

S've  effect  to  the  intentions  of  those  proprietors  who  might  be  disposed  to  manomit 
eir  slaves:  whilst  of  those  founders  of  the  institution  who  might  have  originally 
contemplated  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  eventual  consequence  of  the  colanixa- 
tion  system,  none  probably  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  that  end  could  be  eflfected 
by  any  method  which  did  not  like  this,  insure  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  en- 
jojrment  of  fireedom,  it  would  prove  neither  advantageous  to  the  slave,  safo  for  hia 
master,  nor  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  rational  and  discreet  humanity. 

**  They  well  knew  that  amongst  the  southern  proprietors,  there  were  many  indi- 
viduals who  from  principle  or  policy  were  anxious  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery, 
bat  were  prevented  fi-om  manumitting  tiieir  own  slaves,  not  merely  by  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting it  except  on  condition  of  removal,  but  also  by  those  higher  scruples  md 
considerations  of  duty  which  forbade  the  abandonment  to  their  own  discretion  and 
control,  of  those  who  fVom  ignorance,  infirmity  or  vice  needed  more  powerful  restraints 
and  protection  than  any  v^ch  the  laws  afford  them.  Proprietors  of  this  description 
would,  it  was  supposed,  be  encouraged  by  tlic  Colonization  system,  in  their  benevo- 
lent purposes  of  manumitting  such  of  their  slaves  as  were  capable  of  using  their 
fi'eedom  to  their  own  benefit;  and  of  preparing  for  freedom  such  of  them  as  might 
otherwise  abuse  it  to  their  own  injuir,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of  society^— bj 
giving  them  such  instruction  as  would  fit  them  for  its  enjoyment:  whilst  those  who 
regard  their  slaves  merely  as  property,  would  be  led  by  the  influence  of  *>«ffnplft, 
and  from  a  perception  of  the  enhanced  profitM  to  be  derived  from  free  labour,  to 
adopt  firom  motives  of  policy  and  interest,  the  same  measure  which  others  had  pur- 
sued from  principle  and  feeling. 

**  That  these  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Cokmizatioo 
Society  were  not  fallacious,  is  evident  from  the  number  and  character  of  the  ilmt 
who  have  already  been  manumitted,  and  of  those  who  await  emancipation,  folelf 
fi^m  the  operation  of  the  Colonization  system.  It  is  also  manifest  from  the  n^H 
increase  office  labour  in  some  of  the  southern  and  western  states;  and  it  is  pnrred 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  actual  adoption  of  a  law  for  the  gradual  abolitioo  of  alavery 
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founded  upon  African  Colonization,  in  one  of  those  states,  and  the  jmispeet  of  that 
example  being  speedily  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  at  least  two  of  the  others. 
Another  conclusive  proof  of  the  direct  tendency  of  Colonixation  to  extinguish  slavery, 
arises  from  the  fact  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  emigrants  to  Liberia  having  heea 
manumitted  that  they  might  become  colonists;  and  if  any  further  testimony  be  re- 
quired, it  is  afforded  by  the  offer  of  this  Society  to  receive,  and  in  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  actually  received  and  appropriated  to  that  object,  large  donations  of 
money,  upon  the  express  condition  of  applying  them  exclusively  to  the  removal  of 
manumitted  slaves.** 

The  course  of  the  immediate  abolitiom'sts  is  the  more  to  be 
deprecated,  because  at  the  very  moment  in  which  they  b^an 
their  career,  an  experiment  was  commenced  that  would  be  deci- 
sive of  the  question  so  soon  as  its  results  could  be  known.  It  is 
almost  to  be  suspected,  that  supposing  that  this  experiment  would 
totally  fail,  they  have  sought  the  short  opportunitv  for  agitation 
which  the  uncertainty  in  which  its  result  is  yet  involved  permitted- 
But  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  such  a  subject ;  it  does  not  require 
the  powers  of  a  prophet  to  predict,  that  except  in  the  few  colonies 
where  a  large  nucleus,  composed  of  free  persons  of  colour  trained 
gradually  to  habits  of  industry,  already  existed,  as  in  Trinidad 
and  Antigua,  the  British  Act  of  Emancipation  will  be  a  miserable 
failure,  entailing  distress  upon  the  blacks,  and  ruin  or  banishment 
upon  the  whites,  if  the  armed  force  of  the  mother  country  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  war  of  extermination. 

That  such  must  be  the  result,  we  ask  no  better  evidence  than 
is  contained  in  the  work  of  Madden,  written  with  far  different 
views.  In  fact  the  serious  parts  of  his  publication  seem  to  be 
principally  intended  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  failure  of 
the  scheme,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  such  failure,  not  upon  the 
hasty  and  unreflecting  manner  in  which  it  was  forced  through, 
but  upon  the  emancipation  having  been  effected  through  the  me^ 
dium  of  an  apprenticeship  instead  of  having  been  immediate  and 
unconditional.  If  we,  however,  dissent  from  his  reasonings,  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  facts,  and  we  conceive  that  his  work  may 
be  studied  with  great  advantage  by  the  citizens  of  the  slave  hold- 
ing states,  as  exhibiting  the  evils  which  necessarily  flow  from 
slavery  where  the  whole  labour  is  abandoned  by  freemen. 

His  description  of  Kingston  is  not  without  an  approach  to  a 
parallel  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  where  slave  labour  is  begin- 
ning to  become  unprofitable. 

**  Like  Stamboul,  when  the  traveller  lands  there,  the  glory  of  the  prospect  is  sooo 
forgotten ;  the  distant  beauty  of  the  varied  buildings  vanishes  before  the  sight  of 
streets  without  a  plan,  houses  without  the  semblance  of  architecture,  lanes  and 
alleys  without  cleanliness  or  convenience,  and  the  principal  thoroughfares  ploughed 
up  mto  water  courses,  and  the  foundations  of  houses  literally  undermined,  m  the 
level  of  the  streets  on  which  they  are  situated  lowered  from  two  to  four  feet  beneath 
the  foundation.  The  sand  which  the  torrents  carry  down  and  deposite  in  the  streets, 
is  occasionally  shifted  when  the  route  is  very  much  cut  up  by  the  heavy  rains ;  and 
this  is  the  only  reparation  which  streets  or  roads  undergo  in  Jamaica." 

Barbadoes  is  the  oMest  of  the  British  Colonies ;  the  whole  sur- 
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face  of  the  iiland  has  long  fdnce  been  brought  into  cultivation  $ 
and  it  therefore  presents  a  fair  view  of  what  may  probably  be 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  continuation  of  slave  labour  m  a 
counUy  where  no  new  lands  remain  to  be  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  population  of  this  island  was,  in  1670,  50,000  whites,  and 
100,000  slaves;  in  1831,  the  whites  had  dwindled  to  18,000,  and 
the  slaves  still  remained  81,000.  The  degradation  of  the  former 
caste  in  point  of  character,  is  even  greater  than  their  loss  of 
numbers. 

The  exports  of  Grenada  amounted,  in  1776,  to  £600,000  ster- 
ling ;  m  1831  they  had  decreased  to  £  331,000  sterling.  The  slave 
population  at  the  first  epoch  was  only  18,000,  at  the  last  it  had 
increased  to  24,000 ;  while  the  whites  had  faUen  in  numbers  from 
1300  to  800.  The  slaves  of  Jamaica  had  increased,  between 
1805  and  1834,  from  280,000  to  330,000,  and  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports had  in  the  mean  time  diminished. 


**  There  is  no  lack  of  white  inhabitants  in  Barbadoes  of  the  laboiirin|r 
I  beg  their  pardon,  of  the  poorer  claaaes,  for  labour  ia  a  disgrace  to  a  white  man 
in  slave  countries,  which  the  poorest  wretch  is  ashamed  to  submit  to.  Lest  you 
should  consider  me  as  speaking  too  disparairingly  of  this  class  of  persons,  I  beg 
to  give  you  their  character  from  the  works  of  two  West  Indian  authors  very  fkvour- 
able  to  the  whites :  *  Of  all  classes,*  says  the  author  of  *  Four  Years  in  the  West 
Indies,*  *  the  poor  whites  are  the  most  degraded  and  the  lowest  They  subsist  too 
often,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  on  the  kindness  and  charity  of  slaves.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  dirty,  ill  looking,  and  unhappy  race ;  the  men  lazy,  the  women 
disgusting,  the  children  neglected.* 

**  Now  for  him  of  the  *Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies* — *  The  militia  is  prima- 
pally  composed  of  these  persons ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  live  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete idleness,  and  are  usuaUy  ignorant,  and  debauched  to  the  last  degree.*  ** 

We  will  venture  to  ask  if  some  traces  of  such  a  race  have  not 
begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  some  parts  of  the.  southern 
states  T  We  have  ourselves  seen  one  specimen,  who  in  respect  to 
idleness  answered  the  description,  and  who  had  returned  in  dis- 
gust from  the  state  of  Ohio,  because  he  there  saw  white  men 
working. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  cry  out  a^nst  the  United  States  for  continuing  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery.  This  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  country 
which  has  been  the  most  active  in  the  slave  trade,  and  whose 
traders  were  guilty  of  greater  outrages  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
than  those  of  all  other  nations  put  together.  It  is  still  more  incon- 
sistent when  it  is  considered  that  slavery  was  forced  upon  the 
British  Colonies  bv  the  mother  country,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  their  legislators.  How  early  Virginia  remonstrat- 
ed is  well  knowa  Madden  says : 

^  The  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  was  first  objected  to  by  South  CarattM: 
The  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  in  1774  passed  two  bills  to  restrain  the  tnAe  in 
negroes,  which  were  rejected  by  the  home  government,  not  only  becanie  the  odony 
was  arrogating  to  itself  a  right  to  interim  with  the  commerce  of  the  mother  wan- 
try,  93  some  have  stated,  but  on  the  broad  ground  expressed  by  the  miniiiCVt  ^^""^ 
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Dartmouth,  *  that  he  never  woiUd  allow  the  colonieB  to  check  or  discourage,  in  any 
degree,  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation.*  '* 

The  dangers  which  attend  slave  holding  may  be  understood 
from  the  foUowing  list  of  disturbances  in  the  island  of  Jamaica 
alone: 

*^  167a  Rebellion,  caused  bj  martial  law. 

**  1684.  Rebellion,  first  serious  one. 

**  1691.  Rebellion,  many  whites  murdered. 

**  1702.  Rebellion,  eastern  districts. 

**  1717.  Rebellion,  repeated  attempts,  causing  great  alarm. 

**  1723.  Rebellion,  Musquito  Indians  called  in  to  quell  it. 

**  1734.  Rebellion,  the  negro  town  Nanny  taken. 

**  1736.  Rebellion,  under  Cudjov. 

**  1739.  Rebellion,  under  Quaco,  in  Trelawney. 

**  1740.  Rebellion,  speedily  subdued. 

**  1745.  Conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  whites. 

**  1758k  Rebellion  in  Trelawney. 

••  1760.  Rebellion,  under  Tackay ;  60  whites,  400  negroes  killed. 

**  1765*  Rebellion ;  Coromontees  the  insurgents. 

**  1766.  Rebellion  in  Westmoreland. 

**  1769.  Conspiracy  discovered  in  Kingston. 

"  1771.  Conspiracy ;  assembly  of  300  surprised  by  the  militia. 

■*  1777.  Rebellion,  followed  by  30  executions. 

••  1782.  Rebellion ;  St  Mary's,  under  Three-fingered  Jack. 

**1795.  Rebellion;  Trelawney  maroons. 

**  1796.  Rebellion ;  Maroon  war,  600  transported. 

**  1798.  Rebellion,  under  Cuffee ;  great  destruction  of  rebels. 

**  1803.  Conspiracy  to  murder  the  whites  discovered. 

•'  1807.  Conspiracy  of  a  very  serious  character. 

•*  1807.  Mutinpr  of  the  black  troops. 

**  1809.  Conspiracy  against  the  whites  in  Kingston. 

••  1824.  Insurrection ;  Portland,  St  Greorge's,  St.  Mary's. 

•*  1832.  Rebellion ;  800  killed  in  the  field ;  500  executed.** 

These  rebellions  and  disturbances  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  result  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  plantations, 
and  misery  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  So  far  from  this  infer- 
ence being  true,  we  have  the  authority  of  Madden  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  on  prosperous  plantations,  worked  under  the 
inspection  of  their  owners,  is  comfortable  in  a  hi^  degree. 

**  It  is  not  only  on  these  occasions  the  negroes  are  jealous  of  white  peTsoos  visit- 
ing their  villages — I  will  not  say  their  houses,  for  they  take  good  care  to  give  no 
white  man  admittance  if  they  can  possibly  help  it — but  at  all  times.  In  the  first 
place,  they  usuaUy  bury  their  huts  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  grove  of  fruit  trees, 
orange,  mango,  star-apple,  bread,  nut,  and  palm  trees,  which  totally  secludes  them 
from  observation,  and  likewise  shelters  their  slightly  covered  huts  from  the  broiUnf^ 
sun.  The  situation  of  these  villages  is  generally  made  choice  of  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  some  stream  or  river,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  or  in  some  unfireqnented 
valley — and  generally,  like  the  convents  in  Italy,  on  the  best  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  picturesque  than  many  of  these 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherry  Garden,  Short  Wood,  and  Norbrook,  in  the 
upper  part  of  Liguanea,  where  I  reside.  It  was  some  months  befiire  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  view  of  the  interior  of  an^  of  their  dwellings.  In  fiict,  with  all  my  desire 
to  make  myself  acquainted  v^ith  their  domestic  manners,  and  in-door  usagea^I  ooo- 
iess  I  know  less  about  them,  than  I  do  of  those  of  people  in  coontriee  where  th9 
obstacles  to  information  are  supposed  to  be  infinitely  greater.  However*  the  hoi 
I  have  visited  ue  by  no  meaiiB  inoommodious,  uackaiUy ,  or  ill  fiiroiibed.  In 
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I  have  leen  mahogany  fbur-post  bedsteads,  mahograny  chests  of  drawers,  a  Ihtk 
display  of  grlasswarc  on  a  sideboard,  chairs  and  tables,  and  ▼arioos  little  luxuries, 
which  most  assuredly  are  not  to  be  found  in  an  Irish  cabin,  an  Arab  fellah's  hut, 
or  eTen  in  the  oottafe  of  an  English  peasant.  In  a  word,  on  a  prosperous  |rfanta^ 
tion,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  negro  slave  is  better  lodged,  better  fed,  and,  ood- 
sidering  the  climate,  I  would  say  better  clad  than  an  Ekigfish  peasant  now-a-days." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  power  of  corporeal 
punishment,  not  only  held  by  the  owners,  but  delegated  to  attor- 
neys and  overseers,  a  source  of  irritation  must  have  continually 
existed,  increased  by  the  necessity  of  hiding  and  stifling  its  ex- 
pression. Still  the  great  source  of  the  servile  revolts  is  to  be  found 
m  the  restless  character  of  the  human  race,  and  the  natural  dis- 
content which  exists  in  almost  all  men  with  the  lot  assigned  b^ 
Providence.    Thus  the  slave  covets  the  ease  and  luxury  of  his 
master;  the  subject  of  a  despotic  government  envies  those  of 
more  free  countiies,  and  strives  to  shake  off  his  chains ;  in  coun- 
tries where  difference  in  rank  exists,  the  lower  classes  hate  the 
higher ;  where  there  is  a  difference  of  wealth  the  poor  sigh  for 
agrarian  laws;  and  in  our  northern  states,  where  slavery  has 
ceased,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  sovereign,  where  there 
exists  no  difference  of  rank,  and  where  the  continual  division  of 
property  among  all  the  children  of  a  common  parent,  acts  as  an 
agrarian  law,  me  same  feeling  stimulates  to  a  commercial  activity 
and  enterprise  unequalled  in  other  countries.  It  is  in  vain  to  show 
to  the  slave  that  his  condition  is  in  truth  better  than  that  of  the 
free  labourer  of  other  climes ;  he  will  contrast  his  own  condition 
with  his  idea  of  his  owner's  freedom  from  labour,  and  however 
strong  may  be  the  personal  attachment  he  may  have  towards  his 
own  master,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  will,  whenever  the  chance 
presents  itself,  join  in  rebellion.    One  only  method  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  man  exists,  by  which  the  risk  of  such  insurrections 
may  be  avoided ;  and  this  consists  in  depriving  slavery  of  its  hope- 
less character,  giving  to  every  slave  a  prospect  of  freedom  bv  a 
course  less  dangerous  than  that  of  obtaining  it  by  force.    Sucn  is 
the  principle  of  the  Spanish  colonial  law,  and  the  practice  under 
it  has  been  as  successful  as  its  plan  is  wise.    On  the  same  planta- 
tion in  Cuba,  and  engaged  in  the  same  labours,  may  be  seen  the 
free,  the  absolute  slave,  and  those  who  owe  their  masters  service 
only  for  one  or  more  days  in  each  week ;  and  where  industry 
opens  the  road  to  freedom,  revolt  is  not  thought  of.  It  is  this  rest- 
less feeling  on  the  part  of  all  slaves,  and  consequent  excitement 
on  the  part  of  their  owners,  that  renders  the  action  of  the  aboli- 
tion societies  so  obnoxious.    It  is  not  necessary  to  instil  a  desire 
of  freedom  into  slaves ;  they  all  possess  it ;  and  it  is  only  neutral- 
ized by  the  fear  of  want ;  the  hope  of  acquiring  freedom  by  force 
is  only  repressed  by  the  fear  of  the  arms  of  the  white  population. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  to  preach  that  slavery  is  in  itseu  iii|iiBt» 
uad  the  holding  of  slaves  criminal,  is  like  throwing  combusliUe 
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matter  upon  already  ignited  fuel  The  slave  will  be  encouraged  to 
obstinacy,  idleness,  and  insubordination,  which  the  owner  can 
find  no  means  of  repressing  but  terror.  So  long  as  property  in 
slaves  is  acknowledged  by  law  in  a  single  state  of  the  Union,  the 
attempt  to  unsettle  the  basis  on  which  that  property  rests  is  equally 
criminal  with  one  which  would  repudiate  the  titles  on  which  land 
is  held,  or  personal  property  possessed ;  and  although  the  criminal 
may  launcn  his  poisoned  darts  from  a  distance,  he  is  not  on  that 
account  to  hope  for  impunity,  for  a  course  likely  to  cause  civil 
war  or  insurrection  is  as  guilty  as  that  which  would  call  in  a  fo- 
reign enemy.  Even  if  as  yet  undefined  by  law,  it  is  an  offence 
against  the  general  government,  which  might  with  consistency 
class  it  with  the  crime  of  treason ;  for  all  governments  necessarily 
possess  the  power  of  punishing  those  who  attempt  their  destruc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  mode  so  sure  of  destroying  ours  as  by  excit- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  one  portion  of  the  Union  against  the  other, 
or  by  producing  a  civil  war  among  the  residents  of  a  single  por- 
tion. To  both  of  these  results,  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists,  how- 
ever they  may  veil  their  consequences,  even  from  themselves,  are 
directed. 

The  feeling  of  the  majority  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  eastern 
states,  is  so  decided  on  this  subject,  that  our  southern  friends  may 
rest  satisfied  that  legal  and  constitutional  means  will  be  found  of 
repressing  the  evil  of  which  they  so  justly  complain,  provided  they 
leave  the  matter  to  the  good  sense  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  North. 
There  is  but  one  thing  which  can  prevent  this,  namely,  the  brava- 
does, tlireats,  and  foolish  vapouring  in  which  some  southern  men 
have  indulged  themselves,  and  still  continue  to  indulge.  Under 
the  just  and  natural  excitement  which  has  been  created  to  the 
south,  a  little  anger  is  perhaps  becoming,  but  they  must  learn  to 
direct  it  against  the  individuals  who  have  done  the  injury,  and  not 
against  a  whole  section  of  the  Union,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
inhabitants,  if  they  deprecate  the  practice  of  slave  holding  as  a 
general  proposition,  know  too  well  the  state  of  the  South  to  wish 
tor  sudden  emancipation ;  who  are  besides  satisfied,  that  by  the 
articles  of  Union  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  and  that  their  inter- 
ference in  any  shape  or  way  is  unwarrantable.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  who,  by  ocular  inspection,  or  good  evidence,  are  as- 
sured that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  would  be  much  deteriorated 
by  granting  them  their  freedom  without  long  preparation,  while 
any  sudden  action  would  condemn  the  whole  of  the  Southern  States 
to  sterility,  poverty,  and  confusion.  There  are  also  some  who  are 
not  yet  convinced  that  the  holding  of  slaves  is  any  ofience  against 
either  religion  or  morality,  and  therefore  feel  and  sympathize  in 
every  respect  with  the  people  of  the  South.  If,  however,  the 
threats  of  disunion,  of  commercial  non-intercourse,  of  demandiog 
citizens  to  be  surr^idered  for  trial,  be  pendnted  in>  after  time  for 
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cool  and  serious  deliberation  has  been  allowed,  it  is  then  to  be 
feared  that  a  spirit  will  l)c  excited  in  the  North,  which  may  con- 
cur in  the  desire  of  disunion,  and  which  may,  by  the  artful  action 
of  foreign  emissaries,  be  fanned  into  a  flame.  Should  this  happen, 
which  may  God  avert !  the  Southern  States  will  be  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  the  common  disaster.  Giving  up  their  hold  on  the 
aflcclions  of  tlicir  northern  friends,  they  cannot,  in  the  presient 
universal  state  of  public  feeling,  look  for  allies  or  friends  in  any 
other  quarter.  Happy  as  it  might  make  the  conservatives  of  Eu- 
rope, to  sec  America  dismernbcred,  no  government  would  dare 
to  support  their  cause ;  and  they  may  be  assured,  that  both  Eng- 
land and  France  would  make  the  cessation  of  slavery  a  condition 
of  recognising  them  as  a  nation. 

So  far,  then,  from  cxcitintj  and  increasing,  by  violent  expres- 
sions, the  feeling  which  has  oeen  awakened  in  a  few  clamorous 
[^artisans  of  abolition,  and  giving  them  arms  to  be  used  in  support 
of  their  cause,  the  Southern  States  ow-e  to  all  who  have  espoused 
their  cause  in  the  North,  and  who  very  far  outnumber  those 
of  other  opinions,  such  acts  on  their  part  as  will  convince  the 
world  that  slaves  are  held  by  them  in  obedience  to  imperative  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  because  they  wish  to  maintain  slavery  as  an 
abstract  right.  A  single  act  on  their  part  would  be  sutficient  for 
this  |)urpose,  and  this  would  be  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade 
now  carried  on  in  the  District  of  (x)lumbia.  As  to  slavery  itself 
within  that  district,  no  action  is  necessary,  unless  to  remove  any 
restriction  which  may  exist  upon  voluntary  emancipations;  but 
there  are  few  northern  men  who  visit  Washington,  who  can  return 
without  having  witnessed  scenes  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  car- 
ried on  under  the  ])rotecti<>n  and  authority  of  a  government  of 
which  their  homes  are  an  integral  part,  and  for  whose  acts  they 
feel  themselves  responsible.  Let  the  South  come  forward  and 
grant  this  one  boon  to  the  North  in  a  frank  and  manly  manner, 
and  they  may  be  assured  that  they  will  not  have  to  complain  of 
any  injustice  from  the  States  whic^li  do  nc>t  hold  slaves.  All  other 
matters  are  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  may  no  doubt  be  well  for  them  to  reflect  that  slavery  is  in  itself 
a  positive  calamity;  that  culture  by  slaves  is  uncjuestionably  more 
costly  than  by  free  labour;  that  in  many  districts  slaves  increase 
more  rapidly  in  numbers  than  the  whites,  and  thus  the  risk  of  in- 
surrection annually  increases,  while  free  blacks  are  stationary, 
or  even  decrease  in  numbers.  All  these  points,  as  well  as  the 
question  viewed  in  its  religious  and  moral  l)carings,  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  them  should 
be  left  the  decision. 
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Art.  IL — Souvenirs,  Impressions,  PensSes  et  Paysages,  pendant 
un  Voyage  en  Orient  (1832 — 1833.)  Ou  JVotes  d^un  Voyageur. 
Par  M.  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  2  vols.  Bruxelles:  1835. 

The  eagerness  with  which  these  volumes  have  been  read,  is  a 
testimony  of  the  popularity  of  their  author  as  a  writer,  not  only 
in  his  own  land,  but  wherever  his  poetical  fame  has  extended.  In 
this  country,  his  name  is  widely  known  as  that  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing poet  01  France;  but  while  his  name  is  famiHar  to  many,  few 
are  mtimately  acquainted  with  his  works.  His  stirring  Lyrics,  and 
beautiful  Hymns  and  Meditations,  where  the  most  exquisite  poetry 
is  refined  and  exalted  by  the  fervent  spirit  of  piety,  have  been  the 
subject  of  our  notice  in  a  preceding  number ;  and  we  now  pur- 
pose to  examine  a  later  production,  in  which  we  are  introduced 
to  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  poet,  who,  in 
whatever  character  or  circumstances  he  appears,  possesses  the 
power  to  interest  and  delight.  With  a  distrust  of  his  own  powers 
of  description  and  narrative,  and  a  high  appreciation  of  the  la- 
bours of  those  who  have  gone  before  nim,  in  the  delineation  of 
the  scenery,  manners,  and  curiosities  of  the  East,  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  disclaims  for  his  work  the  title  of  a  history,  or  even  of  "  tra- 
vels ;"  it  is,  he  says,  merely  a  collection  of  notes  and  sketches, 
made  without  view  to  publication ;  written  "  sometimes  during  the 
repose  of  noon,  under  the  shade  of  a  palm-tree,  or  beneath  the 
rums  of  some  monument  in  the  desert ;  oftener  at  evening,  in  our 
tent  battered  by  the  wind  or  rain,  by  the  light  of  a  pine  torch : — 
at  one  time  in  the  cell  of  a  Maronitc  convent  of  Lebanon ;  at  an- 
other, amid  the  roUings  of  an  Arab  bark,  or  upon  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  in  the  midst  of  the  cries  of  sailors,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
and  the  interruptions  and  distractions  of  all  kinds  attendant  upon 
a  journey  either  by  sea  or  land." 

Notwithstanding  these  impediments  to  success,  the  efiect  of  the 
inconveniences  of  which  our  author  complains  is  riot  perceptible 
to  his  readers;  his  "fugitive  and  superficial  impressions"  have 
proved  worthy  of  being  recorded ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  and  tlie  public,  that  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  Preface,  have  induced  him  to  give  his 
journal  to  the  world ; — wliile  we  venture  to  predict  for  it  the  even- 
tual success  which  his  melancholy,  or  modesty,  leads  him  to  doubt 

Besides  the  expectation  of  superior  elegance  of  style  and  beau- 
ty of  description,  justified  by  the  previously  high  character  of  the 
writer,  M.  de  Lamartine's  work  has  another  source  of  interest,  be- 
yond that  which  usually  belongs  to  books  of  travels,  or  sketches 
of  scenery.  He  has  surveyed  the  scenes  he  depicts  with  the  eye 
of  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  Christian ;  their  impression  upon 
his  fancy,  and  the  results  of  reflection  awakened  Iby  them,  are 
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conveyed  to  us  in  their  first  warmth  and  vigour ;  hallowed  by  the 
deep  devotion  with  which  he  refers  to  the  great  events  whose  oc- 
currence has  made  the  East  a  land  of  wonders.  His  descriptions 
are  pictures,  brilliant  in  their  colouring,  and  perfect  in  their  out- 
line, whose  rich  and  glowing  tints  are  softened  and  harmonized 
by  the  mellow  and  delicious  sunshine  of  religious  feeling.  It  is 
true,  they  transcend  life ;  his  ardent  imagination  invests  wnatever 
he  looks  upon  with  hues  which  may  be  deemed  exaggerated ;  but 
this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  temperament ;  he  could  not 
think  and  write  like  ordinary  men ;  and  the  peculiar  charm  of  his 
language  would  be  lost,  should  we  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  his 
expression  of  sentiment  or  emotion. 

The  attention  of  the  poet  in  early  childhood,  was  fixed  upon  the 
Holy  Land,  and  an  ardent  desire  awakened  to  visit  those  coun- 
tries that  were  the  scenes  of  the  scriptural  stories  which  had  so 
powerfully  excited  his  youthful  fancy.  Notwithstanding  his  de- 
light at  the  near  prospect  of  realizing  the  dreams  of  infancy,  he 
seems  to  have  quitted  the  shores  of  his  native  countiy  with  some- 
thing like  sorrow ;  perhaps  with  the  secret  presentiment  of  the 
overwhelming  calamity  that  was  to  come  upon  him  before  his  re- 
turn— the  death  of  an  only  and  beloved  child.  His  stanzas  in  fare- 
well to  the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  breathe  a  pensiveness  that  is 
natural ;  they  present,  doubtless,  a  just  picture  of  his  emotions  on 
the  eve  of  embarkation.  We  give  our  own  translation. 

ADIEU. 

If  to  the  waflure  of  the  rapid  sail 

I  yield  what  Heaven  has  given  of  peace  and  bliss; 
Entrust  to  fickle  waves — the  treacherous  gale — 

My  wife — my  child — my  heart's  sole  happiness; 
If  to  the  sea,  Uie  sands,  the  clouds  I  cast 

Tumultuous  hopes,  and  feelings  strong  as  death; 
No  pledge  of  sweet  return,  save  in  the  mast 

Bent  by  the  south  wind's  breath; — 

It  is  not  that  the  ardent  thirst  of  gold 

Bums  in  a  heart  which  nobler  wealth  can  claim; 
That  glory's  torch  lights  up  tlie  wish  untold 

Of — yet  more  vain  and  perishing — a  name ! 
It  is  not  that  Ausonian  Dante's  fate 

Drives  rae  to  eat  the  exile's  bitter  bread; 
That  faction's  storm  hath  swept  all  desolate 

My  halls  beneath  my  tread; — 

No  I  I  leave,  weeping,  in  the  valley's  side. 

Trees  charged  with  shade — fair  fields — a  blessed  home; 
With  warm  remembrances  yet  peopled  wide, 

Which  kind  looks  greet,  fiir  as  the  horizon's  dome! 
There  'mid  the  folia^  peaceful  dwellings  shine, 

Ne'er  by  the  noisy  voice  of  faction  stirred; 
Where,  for  the  storm  of  civil  strife  malign, 

Blessing  and  Joy  arc  heard. 
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An  aged  sire,  round  whom  our  image  clings, 

There  starts  to  hear  the  wind  *mid  turrets  dark; 
And  prays  the  Power  that  binds  the  tempe8t*s  wings 

The  breeze  to  measure  round  the  adyenturous  bark. 
Labourer  and  servant  on  the  wonted  heath 

Our  absent  footsteps  trace,  with  fond  acclaim; 
There,  in  the  sun,  my  dogs  the  casement  *neath 

Howl  at  their  master's  name. 

There  dwell  my  sisters,  of  fair  childhood  part. 

Branches  that  with  the  same  trunk  rocks  the  wind; 
There  friends  whose  heart's  the  life-blood  of  my  heart. 

Who  read  my  thoughts  within  a  kindred  mind: — 
There  unknown  spirits,  wheie  the  muses  hear. 

Mysterious  friends  who  list  my  harp's  faint  sighs : — 
There  viewless  echoes,  spreading  far  and  near. 

Send  back  their  melodies! 

But  the  soul's  instinct  nature  cannot  know — 

'TIS  like  the  instinct  of  the  birds  of  flight. 
Speeding  their  course  where  other  waters  now. 

To  cross  the  abyss,  and  brave  old  ocean's  might. 
What  seek  they  from  the  climes  of  burning  Ind, 

Have  they  not  moss  and  nests  our  ro^  among? 
Herbs  gilded  by  our  sun,  as  bright,  as  kind. 

Com  for  their  cherished  young? 

I  have  like  them  tlie  bread  each  day  requires; 

Like  them  the  hill,  the  foamy  stream,  the  plain: 
Not  loflier  than  theirs  my  soul's  desires, — 

Like  them  I  go— like  them  return  again. 
Like  them,  a  power  impels  me  to  tlie  east, 

I  have  not  yet  touched  with  the  hand  and  eye 
Man's  primal  empire — region  of  the  blest — 

Land  of  Heaven's  mystery ! 

I  have  not  sailed  upon  the  sea  of  sand» 

To  tiie  dull  rocking  of  the  desert-bark; 
I  have  not  quenched  my  thirst  in  waters  bland 

At  eve  from  Hebron^s  wells  "ncath  palm4reee  dark  ; 
Nor  yet  within  the  tents  my  mantle  spread. 

Lain  in  the  dust  where  God  did  Job  restore. 
Nor,  lulled  by  fluttering  canvass  round  my  head. 

Dreamed  Jacob's  visions  o'er! 

Of  earth's  seven  pages  one  remains  to  know; 

How  the  stars  quiver  in  that  conscious  sky. 
How  heaves  the  breast  its  nothingness  below. 

How  pants  the  spirit  when  a  God  is  nigh ! 
How,  in  the  desert,  at  some  column's  base. 

When  on  the  bard  the  shades  of  years  return. 
Whispers  each  weed,  how  speaks  each  solemn  trace. 

Or  passing  breezes  mourn. 

1  have  not  heard  among  the  cedars  old 

The  ery  of  nations  from  their  depths  resound ; 
Nor  seen  from  Lebanon  his  eagles  bold 

Stoop  on  Tyrels  palaces  decaying  round. 
I  have  not  rested  on  the  sacred  ground 

Where  waste  Pabntra,  save  its  echo-vain. 
Hath  nouffht;  nor  wttii  nine  footstep  waked  a  aoiilid 

In  Memnoa's  mvto  domain. 
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I  have  not  heard,  from  his  abysses  deep 

Lamenting  Jordan  lift  his  billows  hoarse, 
That  with  subUmer  wo  and  plaint  do  weep 

Than  that  wherewith  the  Prophet  swelled  their  course. 
I  have  not  listened  to  the  spirit's  lyre 

Swept  in  the  cave  where  felt  the  minstrel  king 
At  depth  of  night  a  seraph  hand  of  fire 

Strike  music  from  the  string! 

I  have  not  wandered  o'er  the  fields  divine 

Where  J<8us  wept  beside  the  olive  tree; 
Nor  sought  the  root  his  holy  tears  to  find. 

Whence  jealous  angels  could  not  wipe  them  free; 
I  have  not  watched  throughout  the  nieht  sublime 

Where,  while  in  His  deep  anguish  none  took  part. 
The  echo  of  our  sorrow  and  our  crime 

Struck  on  a  single  heart! 

I  have  not  bent  my  brow  the  sand  upon 

With  the  departing  Saviour's  feet  impressed; 
Nor  with  my  pilgrim  kisses  worn  the  stone 

Where,  tcar-cmbolmed.  Him  Mary  laid  to  rest^— 
Nor  smote  my  breast  with  awe  and  g^ief  profound 

Where,  victor  o'er  the  future  by  his  death. 
His  arms  he  spread,  to  embrace  our  world  around. 

And  bowed  to  bless  it  with  his  failing  breath! 

Lo!  wherefore  I  depart — and  sport  away 

A  life's  firail  remnant,  useless  here  below !      ^ 
What  reck  we  on  what  shores  the  bleak  winds  sway 

The  sterile  tree  which  shade  no  more  doth  know? 
The  crowd  contemn!   The  folly  is  their  own! 

Not  every  where  our  bread  we  all  receive : 
TIic  wandering  poet's  bread  is  thought  alone, 

On  God's  vast  works  we  live! 

Adieu,  then,  aged  sire  and  sisters  dear; 

Adieu,  fair  home  with  walnut  shade  o'orgrown; 
Fleet  coursers  idle  in  my  meadows  near, 

My  faithful  dog,  ah!  at  my  hearth  alone! 
Your  image  tracks  me  like  the  shadow  stem 

Of  past  delight  that  holds  my  lingering  feet; — 
Oh,  fairer,  sunnier,  may  the  hour  return 

When  we  again  shall  meet! 

Thou,  land,  given  up  to  wider  waves  and  air 

Than  the  fhiil  ship  where  floats  my  destiny. 
Who  the  world's  fortune  in  thyself  dost  bear. 

Adieu!  thy  strand  escapes  my  doubting  eye! 
Oh !  may  a  ray  firom  heaven  cleave  once  more 

The  cloud  o'er  throne  and  fane,  and  people  fi'ee. 
And  light  more  pure  the  beacon  on  thy  shore 

Of  immortality! 

And  thou,  Marseilles,  fijced  at  the  gates  of  France, 

As  welcoming  to  thy  waves  her  honoured  guest. 
Whose  port  'neath  walls  that  greet  hope's  brightest  glance. 

To  the  bark's  wing  opens  an  eagle's  nest: — 
Where  my  hand  presses  many  a  cherished  hand. 

Where  my  slow  footstep  clings  with  ardent  yearning. 
Take  my  last  prayers  departing  Sora  this  land. 

My  first  Mdote  returning! 
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Our  traveller's  sketch  of  the  first  days  of  his  voyage  is  pleasing 
and  picturesque,  though  inevitably  monotonous  in  some  degree,  as 
his  progress  was  slow.  He  has  mingled  much  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  with  his  descriptions  oi  natural  scenery;  and  those 
who  are  in  no  haste  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  but  are 
willing  to  await  the  leisure  of  wind  and  wave,  and  enjoy  with  the 
poet  the  delicious  sea-breeze,  the  calm  beauty  of  the  sunrbright  wa- 
ters, and  the  sleepy  haze  through  which  the  distant  land  is  seen, 
will  find  their  route  delightfully  beguiled.  His  picture  of  the  every 
day  life  on  board  ship  and  the  prayers  at  sunset  is  beautiful;  his 
imagination  is  strongly  affected  by  the  solemnity  of  those  duties 
performed  under  such  circumstances. 

**  If  prayer  were  not  bom  with  man,  it  is  here  it  would  have  been  invented,  by 
beings  alone  with  their  thoughts  and  their  weaknesses  in  the  pres^ioe  of  the  abyss 
of  heaven  where  sight  is  sw^owed  up— of  the  abyss  of  ocean  from  which  a  frail 
plank  divides  them;  here,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  whispering,  muttering,  howling, 
roaring,  like  the  mingled  voices  of  a  thousand  wild  beasts;  by  the  blasts  of  wind 
that  make  the  cordage  yield  to  their  sharp  onset;  by  the  coming  night  which  mag- 
nifies all  dangers  and  multiplies  all  terrors.  But  prayer  was  never  invented;  it  was 
bom  with  the  first  breath,  with  the  first  joy,  with  the  first  pang  of  the  human  heart; 
or  rather,  man  was  bom  for  prayer; — ^to  glorify  or  supplicate  his  God,  is  his  only 
business  on  earth.  All  the  rest  perishes  before  or  with  him ;  but  the  voice  of  praise, 
of  admiration  and  of  love,  lifted  to  his  Creator,  perishes  not;  it  reascends,  it  resounds 
firom  age  to  age  in  the  ear  of  the  Almighty,  like  the  echo  of  his  own  voice,  like  the 
image  of  his  own  magnificence." — ^p.  5o. 

He  passes  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  remembers  the  fate  of  Saint 
Louis,  who  expired  near  the  Cape  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  the  he- 
roes of  elder  time;  over  whom  however  he  lingers  not,  but,  like 
Dante,  "  looks  and  passes  on."  He  touched  at  Malta,  and  lingers 
to  describe  its  scenery  and  inhabitants.  Detained  some  time  by  the 
indisposition  of  his  daughter,  the  travellers  at  length  set  sail  under 
the  escort  of  an  English  man  of  war  for  the  sake  of  protection 
against  the  pirates  infesting  those  seas.  This  large  ship  riding  in 
their  van,  with  its  "  cloud  of  sails"  rising  in  an  "  aerial  pyramid,'^ 
and  floating  majestically  along  the  blue  ether,  a  giant  in  the  abyss 
of  air,  was  an  object  for  the  gorgeous  imagination  of  a  poet, 
especially  when  the  feeling  of  security  was  increased  by  its  pre- 
sence. Some  verses  addressed  by  Lamartine  to  his  brother-in-law, 
are  here  introduced.  The  fanciful  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  poetical  genius  of  his  relative,  is  a  specimen  of  his  concettu 
The  poetry  of  M.  de  Montherot,  it  seems,  was  not  swept  from  the 
'yre;  it  was  born  of  a  glance,  a  smile! 

"  Which,  fi-om  day  to  day  thy  careless  hand 

Along  thy  way  to  spirit  breezes  flung. 
Even  as  the  pearly  tears  that  morning  weepe, 
Colouring  the  fields  at  dawn,  which  gathered  all. 
Would  flow  a  river — ^but  w^hich  noiseless  sink 
Upon  the  traveller's  path ;  while  drinks  the  sun 
The  humble  droplets,  in  rich  perfume  breathing 
The  air  that  robs  their  moisture." 
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His  description  of  dawn  near  Athens  is  also  worthy  of  notice: 


**From  hi^h  CythiBron  break  the  beams  of  day, 
Along  a  hundred  barren  summits  play; 
From  flank  to  base,  from  meadows  to  the  deep, 
Untouched  by  hues,  with  unrcflccted  sweep! 
No  cities  golden  in  the  distance  bhize. 
No  wavy  smoke  in  moming^s  silver  rays; 
No  hamlets  pendant  on  the  mountains*  steep! 
Upon  this  land  of  tombs  the  smibeam*s  track 
Falls  dead  to  earth  that  gives  no  lustre  back ; 
Only  the  lofliest  ray  of  feeble  dawn 
Before  me  gilds  the  ruined  Parthenon; 
On  battlements  decayed  then  sadly  glides, 
Where,  pipe  in  hand,  the  sleeping  seedier  bides; 
Then,  mourning  where  the  broken  cornice  lies, 
Upon  the  front  of  Theseus*  temple  dies!" 

On  the  6th  of  August,  at  noon,  they  perceived  Under  the  white 
clouds  of  the  horizon  the  unequal  summits  of  the  mountains  of 
Greece,  and  here  commences  tlie  land  of  enchantment  for  M.  de 
Lamartinc.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  every  lafnd  is  such  to  him; 
he  invests  all  external  objects  with  the  bright  colouring  of  his  own 
fancy.  Nothing  is  commonplace  to  him;  he  sees  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence in  all  around  him.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
profusion  with  which  he  lavishes  his  rich  and  high-wrought  tints 
u|X)n  objects  comparatively  insignificant;  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  this  is  a  necessity  of  nature  with  the  poet,  who  breathes  con- 
tinually an  atmosphere  of  excitement.  Of  Athens  he  fancifully 
says — "  Athens  is  an  altar  to  the  Gods — the  glorious  ])edestal  on 
which  past  ages  have  placed  the  statue  of  humanity!"  and  else- 
where s]>eaks  of  it  as  a  "  mystical  land  which  seems  stricken  by 
some  prophetic,  divine  malediction;  the  Jerusalem  of  nations,  no 
longer  iK)ssessing  even  a  tomb!"  If,  as  Lamartine  somewhere  re- 
marks, the  i)erfcctly  beautiful  exists  alone  in  the  ideal,  and  illusion 
in  almost  every  thing  is  an  element  of  loveliness,  he  has  assuredly 
taken  pains  to  heighten  the  {Kjrception  of  what  is  admirable  by 
preserving  unbroken  this  pleasing  charm.  Ilis  admiration  of  the 
monuments  of  art  in  Greece  is  vividly  expressed. 

"At  the  Parthenon  there  remain  but  two  figures,  a  Mara  and  a  Venus,  half 
crushed  by  two  enormous  fragments  of  tlic  cornice  whicli  have  fallen  upon  their 
heads;  but  these  two  figures  are  worth  to  me  more  than  all  I  have  beheld  in  sculp- 
turc  in  my  life; — they  live  as  never  canvass  or  marble  lived  before.  We  suffer  frcMn 
the  wciglit  that  oppresses  them ;  we  long  to  relieve  those  limbs  that  seem  to  bend 
and  stiffen  beneath  the  mass; — we  feci  that  the  chisel  of  Phidias  trembled  and 
iMirned  in  his  hands  when  these  sublime  figures  were  l)om  beneath  his  touch.  We 
ivA — and  it  is  not  an  illusion;  it  is  truth — sorrowful  truth!  that  tlie  artist  infused 
his  own  individuality,  his  own  blood,  into  tlie  forms,  the  veins  of  the  beings  he  cro* 
ated ;  and  that  it  is  still  a  portion  of  his  life  we  behold  panting  in  those  living  (onoM 
— those  members  ready  to  move — in  tliose  lips  ready  to  speak." 

He  seems  to  have  been  especially  fascinated  with  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  oriental  dames;  and  no  longer  wondered  at 
the  skill  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  who  had  such  models  before 
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^  ^  At  the  approtch  of  ni^rht,  ho  was  conducted  with  a  prooeaeion  to  the  home  of 
his  father.  It  was  not  until  eight  days  had  elapsed  that  it  was  permitted  to  the  new 
made  bridegroom  to  fetch  hoinc  his  wife. 

**  The  women,  who  filled  the  house  of  Habib  with  their  cries,  also  came  out  a 
little  later.  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  this  immense  procession  of 
females  and  young  girls,  in  costumes  the  most  strange  and  splendid,  covered  with 
sparkling  stones,  surrounded  each  with  their  followers  and  slaves,  bearing  torches 
of  resinous  pine  to  iUuiiiinate  their  march ;  thus  prolonging  the  luminous  avenue 
across  tlio  straight  paths  shaded  by  orange  trees  and  aloes,  on  the  sea-beach — some- 
times in  prolonged  silence,  sometimes  uttering  cries  that  resounded  over  the  waves, 
or  under  Uic  great  plane  trees  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  We  re-entered  our  mansion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country  house  of  Habib ;  where  we  still  heard  the  talk- 
ing of  the  females  of  the  family ;  we  mounted  on  our  terraces,  and  followed  long 
with  our  eyes  the  wandering  fires  that  moved  on  all  sides,  across  tlie  trees  in  thff 
plain."  pp.  220—223. 

The  visit  of  our  author  to  the  famous  Lady  Hester  Stanhope^ 
has  been  so  extensively  copied  in  the  newspapers  in  this  country, 
that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  us  to  extract  any 
portion  of  it.  We  proceed  to  the  highly  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic account  of  his  visit  to  the  Emir  Beschir.  Our  traveller, 
with  his  companion,  passed  on  horseback  the  profound  valley  of 
the  torrent  Belus ;  and  overleaping  the  stream,  diminished  by  the 
summer's  heat,  began  to  ascend  the  high  mountains  of  I^banoc^ 
on  their  road  to  the  palace  of  this  prince,  so  powerful  among  the 
tribes  of  that  country.  After  two  hours'  march,  they  came  to  a 
valley  deeper  and  more  picturesque  than  any  they  had  yet  tra*- 
versed.  To  the  right  and  left  arose,  like  two  perpendicular  ramr 
parts,  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  high,  two  chains  of  nK)unr 
tains,  which  seemed,  in  the  graphic  language  of  M .  dc  Lamartine, 
**  to  have  been  recently  separated  by  a  hammer  stroke  of  the  arr 
tificer  of  worlds'* — or  perhaps  "  by  the  carth(]uake  which  shook 
Lebanon  from  its  foundations,  when  the  Son  of  man,  rcnderijig 
his  soul  to  God  not  far  from  these  mountains,  poured  the  death- 
sigh  which  stemmed  the  tide  of  error,  oppression,  and  falsehood, 
and  wafted  truth,  liberty,  and  life,  over  a  renewed  world.**  The 
gigantic  blocks,  detached  from  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  sown 
fike  pebbles  in  the  river's  bed,  formed  deep  and  horrible  abysses 
in  the  dry  channel ;  some  were  fixed  uprightly  like  solid  and  eter- 
nal cubes;  others,  suspended  by  their  angles,  and  sustained  by 
invisible  rocks,  scented  ever  in  tlic  act  of  falling,  and  presented  ap 
image  of  ruin  in  action. 

-An  incessant  fall,  a  chaos  of  stones,  an  everlasting  stonj  avalanche;  rookf 


of  a  dismal  Ime,  grey  and  black ;  marbles  white  and  flame  coloured ;  tlie  petnfied 
waves  of  a  river  of  granite.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  seen  in  the  deep  intentioes 
of  this  bed,  calcined  by  the  burning  sun  of  Syria ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  a  tnink, 
nor  climbing  plant,  upon  the  lofly  and  indented  slopes  of  the  sides  of  the  abyfli:  it 
was  an  ocean  of  stonen,  a  cataract  of  rocks,  to  which  tlie  variety  of  their  fimPi 
the  divernity  of  thoir  positions  the  fantastic  jumble  of  the  ruins,  and  the  ptaj  of 
light  and  shade  on  their  surface  and  in  their  deptlis,  seemed  to  give  motion  unA 
fluidity.  If  I>ante  would  have  depicted,  in  one  of  the  circles  of  hb  hell,  the  Ml 
of  stones,  of  barrenness,  of  tiie  ruin  of  all  thingi*,  of  the  degradation  of  woildi^  4^ 
the  decrepitude  of  agea,  this  is  the  scene  he  might  hate  simply  copied  !** 
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They  followed  for  two  hours  this  vale  of  lamentations,  which 
seems  to  our  poet  sacred  to  the  terrible  denunciations,  and  the 
solemn  and  pathetic  wailings  of  the  ancient  prophets.  He  also 
finds  a  cause  to  account  for  the  superior  sublimity  of  the  imagery 
employed  by  the  old  Hebrew  poets ;  and  no  longer  marvels  that 
the  superhuman  inspiration  which  breathed  in  the  souls  and  over 
the  harps  of  the  poetic  ];)eople  to  whom  God  spoke  by  symbols 
and  images,  thus  aided  by  the  grandeur  of  the  aspect  of  nature, 
should  elevate  the  souls  of  bards  consecrate  from  their  birth,  to 
a  divine  supremacy  over  ours,  old  and  pale  inheritors  of  the  an- 
cient lyre. 

Having  ascended  the  mountain,  and  paused  to  contemplate  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  prospect  that  burst  upon  them — a  delicious 
valley,  a  picturesque  water-fall,  rich  verdure,  and  villages  gleam- 
ing on  the  terraces  of  the  hills,  presenting,  in  the  distance,  over 
the  lowest  summits  of  Lebanon,  a  view  of  the  Sea  of  Syria,  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  hill  of  Dpt^in,  crowned  by  the  Emir's 
palace : 

^ Extending  majestically  along  the  mountain-rampart,  with  its  square 

towers,  pierced  with  ogives  indented  at  their  top ; — long  galleries  rising  one  above 
another,  and  presenting  files  of  arcades,  light  and  slender  as  the  palm  trees  that 
crowned  them  with  their  aerial  plumes :  vast  courts  descending  by  degrees  from 
the  summit  of  tlic  mountains  to  the  enclosing  walls  of  fortifications.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  largest  of  these  courts,  on  which  we  looked  from  the  elevation  on 
which  we  stood,  the  irregular  front  of  the  palace,  appropriated  to  the  women,  ap- 
peared, ornamented  witli  light  and  graceful  colonnades,  whose  hollowed  and  slen- 
der stems,  of  irregular  and  imequaJ  forms,  ascended  to  the  roofj  bearing  like  an 
umbrella  light  draperies  of  painted  wood,  serving  as  a  portico  to  the  palace.  A 
marble  staircase,  decorated  with  balustrades  sculptured  in  arabesque,  condacted  from 
this  portico  to  the  door  of  the  palace  for  the  females ;  this  door,  wrought  in  wood 
of  various  colours,  framed  in  marble,  and  surmounted  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
was  surrounded  by  black  slaves,  magnificenUy  dressed,  and  armed  with  silver  pis- 
tols, and  sabres  of  Damascus,  sparkling  with  gold  and  carved  work.'* — 

They  approached  the  massive  door  of  the  first  court  of  the  pa- 
lace, guarded  by  armed  Arabs,  and  sent  to  the  prince  their  letters 
of  presentation,  which  brought  M .  Bertrand,  first  physician  to  the 
sovereign,  to  conduct  them  to  the  apartment  assigned  them  by  the 
royal  hospitality.  This  hardly  comported  with  the  magnincent 
exterior  of  the  palace ;  the  windows  being  wjthout  glass,  a  luxury 
unknown  in  the  East,  in  spite  of  the  rigours  of  winter  among  those 
mountains ;  the  room  without  bed,  chairs,  or  furniture  of  any  sort; 
only  the  bare,  dilapidated  walls,  pierced  with  holes  made  by  rats 
and  lizards ;  the  floor  of  rough  earth,  mixed  with  chopped  straw. 
The  slaves,  however,  brougnt  rush  mats  and  carpets,  together 
with  small  tables  of  wood  incrusted  with  mother  of  pearl,  on  which 
their  dinner  was  served. 


**  We  had  hardly  dined,  when  the  emir  sent  to  desire  our  attendance.  We 
a  vast  coiu-t  ornainontod  with  fountains,  and  a  portico  formed  of  high  slender  co- 
lumns, which  rose  from  the  ground,  and  sustained  the  palace  roofi   We  were  intro- 
duced into  a  splendid  hall,  paved  with  marble  with  the  celliiig  and  walls  painted 
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with  brilliant  ooloun  and  ele g^ant  arabesques  by  the  artists  of  Constantinople.  Wa- 
terspouts murmured  in  the  comers  of  the  apartment ;  and  at  the  bottom,  behind  a 
colonnade  whose  pillars  were  grated  and  glazed,  was  seen  an  enormous  tiger,  sleep- 
ing with  his  head  on  his  crossed  paws.  Part  of  the  room  was  filled  with  secretariot, 
with  their  long  robes  and  silver  inkstands  sticking  like  a  poniard  in  their  girdle ; 
with  Arabs  armed  and  richly  dressed ;  with  negroes  and  mulattocs  waiting  the 
commands  of  their  master,  and  some  Egyptian  officers  in  European  vests  and  head 
dresses  of  Greek  bonnets  of  red  woollen  stuff,  with  a  long  blue  tufl  drooping  to  their 
shoulders. 

"  The  otiicr  end  of  the  apartment  was  elevated  about  a  foot,  and  surrounded  by 
a  large  divan  of  red  velvet  The  emir  was  squatted  upon  a  corner  of  this  divan. 
He  was  a  fine  looking  old  man,  with  a  bright  and  penetrating  eye,  a  fresh  coloiir, 
and  a  grey  and  flowing  beard : — a  white  robe,  confined  by  a  gu'dle  of  cachemire, 
quite  covered  him,  and  the  shining  handle  of  a  long  and  large  poniard  rose  ftom 
the  folds  of  his  robe  as  liigh  as  his  bicast,  and  sup|X)rtcd  a  bundle  of  diamonds,  of 
the  size  of  an  orange.  We  saluted  him  afler  the  manner  of  the  country,  first  placing 
the  hand  upon  our  forehead,  then  upon  the  heart ;  he  returned  our  salutation  with 
grace,  and  smiling,  made  sign  that  we  should  approach  and  sit  near  him  on  the 
divan.  An  interpreter  knelt  before  him  and  us.  I  expressed  to  him  the  pleasure 
I  had  experienced  in  my  visit  to  the  beautiful  and  interesting  country  which  he 
governed  with  so  much  firmness  and  wisdom ;  and  said,  among  other  things,  that 
the  best  eulogium  I  could  make  upon  his  administration  was  to  be  found  there;  that 
the  safety  of  the  routes,  the  riclmess  of  the  cultivation,  and  the  peace  and  order 
prevailing  in  the  cities,  were  the  most  speakinor  witnesses  of  the  virtue  and  capacity 
of  a  prince.  He  thanked  me,  and  made  a  multitude  of  inquiries  respecting  Europe, 
and  especially  the  policy  of  Europe  in  the  struggle  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Egyptians ;  questions  which  showed  at  tlie  same  time  his  interest  in  these  matters, 
and  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  acquaintance  with  gcnernl  affairs,  not  common 
among  the  princes  of  the  East  Coffee  was  brought,  and  long  pipes,  which  were 
several  times  renewed ;  and  the  conversation  continued  nearly  an  hour." 

The  guests  were  afterward  conducted  to  the  baths,  and  in  the 
evening  entertained  with  musicians  and  singers,  who  improvised 
Arabic  verses  in  their  praise.  The  Arabs  who  perform  this  sort 
of  ceremony,  and  who  are  devoted  solely  to  this  profession,  re- 
semble the  Troubadours  in  the  castles  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the 
popular  minstrels  in  Scotland.  They  stood  behind  the  cushion  of 
the  emir  or  his  sons  during  their  repast,  and  sung  verses  in  praise 
of  their  master,  or  the  guests  whom  he  delighted  to  honour.  One 
of  these  poetical  toasts  is  preserved  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  is 
curiously  characteristic.  Our  traveller  w  itncssed  also  the  morning 
devotions  of  the  M ussulmen,  whose  religion  is  cherished  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emir  Bcschir,  notwithstanding  he  is  himself  a 
Christian.  The  beauty,  gentleness  and  spirit  ol  the  Arab  horses 
particularly  excited  the  attention  of  the  visiters.  M.  de  Lamartine 
made  proposals  for  purchasing  one  of  them,  but  without  success; 
an  Arab  holds  a  first  rate  horse  beyond  all  price.  A  singular  il- 
lustration of  the  fondness  of  these  children  of  the  desert  for  their 
horses,  and  their  pride  in  their  good  qualities,  is  related  in  the 
journal  of  Fatalla  Sayeghir,  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  appended  to  that  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  A  Bedouin,  who  had 
reason  to  apprehend  that  one  of  his  neighbours  designed  to  steal 
from  him  his  favourite  mare,  for  which  he  had  refused  vast  sums, 
secured  her  at  night  by  attaching  an  iron  ring  to  her  foot,  from 
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which  a  chain  was  brought  into  his  tent,  and  fastened  to  a  stake 
driven  in  the  ground  under  the  mattress  on  which  he  slept.  His 
neighbour  crept  at  night  into  his  tent,  and  gliding  softly  between 
the  sleeping  Bedouin  and  his  wife,  without  awakening  them,  cut 
a  hole  in  the  mattress,  drew  out  the  stake,  and  detached  the  coveted 
animal.  Then  touching  her  owner  with  his  lance,  to  announce 
his  triumph,  he  mounted  and  rode  off,  pursued,  however,  by  the 
mortified  Arab,  on  a  mare  belonging  to  his  brother,  of  the  same 
blood,  though  of  inferior  excellence,  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  firiends.  Distancing  all  who  started  with  him,  the  Bedouin 
pursued  the  fugitive  several  hours,  till  on  the  very  point  of  over- 
taking him.  But  at  this  critical  moment  his  mortification  at  the 
idea  of  his  own  mare's  speed  being  equalled  by  another,  quite  over- 
powered his  desire  to  recover  his  property,  and  he  called  out  to 
the  robber — "  Pinch  her  right  ear,  and  give  her  a  blow  with  the 
stirrup !"  This  direction,  which  conveyed  the  secret  for  exciting 
the  animal  to  her  utmost  speed,  which  an  Arab  only  uses  in  cases 
bf  urgent  necessity,  and  never  communicates  even  to  his  son,  was 
obeyed  on  the  instant ;  the  fugitive  shot  away  like  lightning ;  and 
all  further  pursuit  being  useless,  the  Bedouin  consoled  himself  for 
the  reproaches  of  his  companions,  by  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  lose  his  mare  than  sully  her  high  reputation. 

Passing  the  "  black  Lebanon"  and  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  M.  de  La- 
martine  bethought  himself  of  the  prophetic  eagles  who  were  to 
prey  on  the  buried  palaces,  and  while  recalling  his  lines  on  the 
subject,  actually  perceived,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  five  stupen- 
dous eagles,  who  eyed  the  travellers  disdainfully,  as  if  conscious 
of  fulfilling  the  mission  of  divine  vengeance.  We  know  not  what 
to  make  of  these  poetical  presentiments  of  our  author ;  he  tells  us 
of  another  on  coming  within  sight  of  Nazareth,  where,  overpower- 
ed by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  he  flung  himself  almost  in- 
voluntarily from  his  horse,  and  knelt  in  the  sacred  dust  The  words 
which  escaped  his  lips — Et  verbum  camo  factum  est^  et  habitavit 
in  TiobiSf  he  was  struck  with  surprise  afterwards,  to  find  engraven 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  marble  table  of  the  subterranean  aStar  in 
the  house  of  Marv  and  Joseph. 

He  compares  tne  sensations  experienced  by  a  visiter  to  these 
consecrated  places,  to  those  felt  by  a  traveller  who  tracks  labori- 
ously the  course  of  a  mighty  river,  to  discover  and  examine  its 
unknown  sources. 

**  ThuB  it  seemed  to  me,  when  climbing  the  last  hills  which  divided  me  fi*om 
Nazareth,  I  contemplated,  at  the  spot  of  its  mysterioas  source,  this  vast  and  fertil- 
l^ng  religion,  which,  for  two  thousand  years,  Iiad  made  the  universe  its  bed,  and 
from  the  mountain  heights  of  Galilee,  had  watered  so  many  human  geaeriUioBB 
With  its  pure  and  benign  waters  !*' 

The  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land  afford  ample  opportunity  jfor  our 
atithor  to  luxuriate  in  dqpicting  them.  His  account  of  the  view  of 
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the  vale  of  2febuIon,  combines,  we  had  almost  said,  all  that  is  ma^« 
nificent  in  description ;  while  that  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  equals  it  m 
graphic  and  picturesque  beauty.  In  delineating  the  grand  and  the 
Beautiful  in  natural  scenery,  Lamartine  is  unsurpassed  by  any  writer 
within  our  knowledge ;  and  his  poetic  fancy  frequently  furnishes 
him  with  illustrative  expressions,  which  convey  the  idea  he  wishes 
to  represent,  more  forcibly  and  vividly,  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
than  pages  of  elaborate  writing.  Thus,  in  describing  a  storm 
which  occurred  in  Galilee,  he  speaks  of  the  sunlit  summits  of  the 
mountains  being  "  suddenly  plunged  into  the  waves  of  darkness  that 
were  rolling  above  them ;"  thus  presenting  to  the  imagination  a 

Eerfect  picture,  embodied  in  a  single  image.  Another  figure,  which 
e  frequently  employs  to  express  the  utter  desolation  of  some  of 
the  once  flourishing  towns  of  the  East,  is  yet  more  striking;  •*  the 
earth,"  he  says,  "  instead  of  producing  trees  and  herbage,  seems 
to  bring  forth  ruins."  He  mentions  the  Jews  on  the  torders  of 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  so  frequently  noticed  by  other  travellers,  who 
had  come  to  pass  their  last  days  in  their  wasted  country — to  die 
in  the  land  ot  their  fathers. 

On  awaking  the  next  moming,  M.  de  Lamartine  was  surprised 
at  hearii^  himself  saluted  in  Italian,  and  found  his  visiter  to  be 
the  old  French  vice  consul  to  Saint  Jean-d' Acre,  M.  Cattafego, 
who  brought  him  a  pacquet  of  letters  from  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  some  late  French  journals.  On  opening  one  of  the  latter,  his 
own  name  was  the  first  that  struck  him ;  the  publication  contained 
a  quotation  from  his  lines  addressed  to  Walter  Scott  The  allusicm 
in  those  lines  to  the  great  social  and  political  changes  of  Europe, 
seemed  little  less  apj^icable  to  the  author  on  the  spot  whence  had 
originated  the  mightiest  revolution  ever  undergone  by  the  human 
mind ;  where  the  renewing  genius  of  Christianity  had  taken  wii^ 
for  its  earthwide  flight  As  Uie  verses  are  here  given  in  the  origi-> 
iMil,  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate  them. 

**  Tired  of  the  pageant  of  poor  human  life. 
Thou  leav*st  us  in  rude  paths  of  toil  and  strife. 
No  bard  or  prophet  have  the  nations  more 
To  charm  their  route,  and  march  their  ranks  befbre ; 
Thrones  are  convulsed — the  trembling  monarchs*  ba 
Days  measure  princes\  months  a  kinfdom*s  span : 
The  impetuous  tide  of  all  pervading  Uiought, 
The  burning  ferment  that  hath  mind  overwrought. 
Grants  none,  not  c*en  in  hope,  unmoved  to  Ktand 
On  power's  dread  height,  the  summit  of  command ; 
But  each  in  turn  exalting  over  all, 
Whirls  the  mad  brain,  and  speeds  his  headlong  iaU. 
The  world  in  vain  invokes  a  saviour,  guide, 
Time  sweeps  us  onward  with  resistless  tide; 
When  low  the  sea,  an  in&nt  curbs  the  wave- 
But,  swelled  the  surge,  man  is  the  billows*  slave. 
Kings — people — soldiers— -tribunes — Glisten  all! 
God  lays  his  hand  on  each,  but  none  dc^  caO; 
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And  the  swift  ligrhtning  of  avenger  power 

Glares  on  our  front,  to  judge  us  and  devour ! 

*Tis  done !  the  Spirit  stirs  the  abyss  forlorn, 

Old  Chaos  heate»— another  world  is  bom ! 

And  a  new  race,  no  more  by  crowns  made  blind. 

Their  safety  not  in  one,  but  all,  shall  find. 

By  the  wild  rolling  of  the  waters  vast, 

llie  whirling  firmament,  the  plunging  mast, 

The  giant  surge  tliat  breaks  ahove  our  head. 

We  Jdiow  that  round  some  stormy  cape  weVe  sped — 

And  pass,  *mid  angir  gloom  and  tempests  drear, 

The  raging  tropic  of  another  sphere  !** 

The  following  magnificent  view  opened  to  the  travellers  after 
leaving  Nazareth: — 

**  After  two  hours  march  we  reached  a  scries  of  small  valleys  gracefuUy  winding 
among  hills  covered  with  lovely  forests  of  firreen  oak.  These  forests  separated  the 
plain  of  Caipha  from  the  country  of  Na^eth  and  the  desert  of  mount  Tabor.  Mount 
Carmel,  an  elevated  chain  of  mountains  that  rises  from  the  bed  of  Joidan,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  peak  above  the  sea,  began  to  be  visible  on  our  lefl  Its  outline,  of  a 
dark  ^p^en,  was  defined  upon  a  sky  of  deep  blue,  filled  with  waving  vapours,  like 
tbofle  issuing  fi-om  the  mouth  of  a  furnace.  Its  lofty  sides  were  covered  with  thick 
and  rich  vegetation,  which  was  every  where  a  bed  furred  with  shrubs,  overtopped 
here  and  there  by  the  slender  heads  of  the  oak  trees;  grey  rocks,  cloven  b^  nature 
into  whimsical  and  colossal  forms,  interrupted  this  verdure  firom  time  to  tune,  and 
flashed  back  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun.  Such  was  the  view  on  our  left  as  fiur  as 
the  eye  could  reach ;  at  our  feet,  the  valleys  we  followed  descended  in  eentle  slopes, 
and  begun  to  open  upon  the  beautiful  plain  of  Caipha.  We  climbed  u\e  last  peaks 
that  divided  us  from  it,  and  lost  sight  of  it  a  moment,  only  however,  to  find  it  again. 
These  peaks,  between  Palestine  and  maritime  Syria,  form  spots  the  most  beautiful 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  most  solemn  aspect  of  any  we  have  beheld.  Here  and 
there  forests  of  oak  abandoned  to  their  sole  vegetation,  formed  extensive  clearings 
covered  with  a  short  ?reen  sward  as  downy  as  in  our  meadows  of  the  west ;  behind, 
the  summit  of  Tabor  lifls  itself  like  a  majestic  altar  crowned  with  green  garlands, 
in  a  heaven  of  fire ;  more  distant,  the  blue  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Guboa  and 
the  hills  of  Samaria,  tremble  in  the  horizon.  Carmel  flings  its  dark  curtain  in  im- 
mense folds  on  one  side  of  the  scene,  and  the  eye  in  following  it,  reaches  the  sea 
that  terminates  all,  like  heaven  in  beautifiil  landscapes.** 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  the  highly  wrought 
description  of  a  young  lady  with  whom  our  author  met  in  one  of 
these  towns.  She  was  the  sister  of  M.  Malagamba,  Sardinian 
Vice«<;onsul  at  Caipha. 

**  Madame  Malagamba,  the  mother,  received  us  with  the  ceremonies  usual  in  the 
country.  She  presented  to  us  perfumes  and  scented  waters;  and  we  were  scarcely 
seated  upon  the  divan,  wiping  the  sweat  from  our  foreheads,  when  her  dau^^hters, 
two  celestial  apparitions,  entered  fi'om  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  offered  us  orange- 
flower  water  and  confitures,  upon  porcelain  plates.  Such  is  the  empire  of  beauty  in 
the  soul,  that,  though  devoured  with  thirst  and  wearied  with  twelve  hours*  march, 
we  should  have  remained  silently  gazing  at  these  young  girls  without  lifting  the 
glass  to  our  lips,  had  not  the  mother  pressed  us  to  accept  what  her  daughters  pre- 
sented. The  whole  East  was  ther&— «uch  as  I  have  pictured  it  in  the  visions  of 
youthful  fancy,  a  fancy  replete  with  the  enchanted  images  of  its  poets  and  romance 
writers.  One  of  the  girls  was  quite  a  child,  only  the  graceful  attendant  of  her  sis- 
ter, like  an  image  that  reflects  another.  Aflei  having  offered  us  hospitalities  in  the 
meat  simple  and  picturesque  manner,  they  took  their  places  beside  theb  mother, 
upon  the  divan  opposite  us.  I  would  fain  preserve  this  picture  in  my  language  as 
it  remains  in  my  thoughts ;  but  though  we  have  within  us  the  power  to  fen  bMU^JT 
in  an  its  delicate  shades,  in  all  its  mysteries,  we  have  but  one  vagno  and  ^'^     ' 
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word  to  express  that  it  is  beauty.  Here  is  the  triamph  of  painting^ ;  it  gives  us  a 
feature ;  it  preserves  for  ages  this  ravisbinfir  impression  of  the  female  face,  of  which 
the  poet  can  only  say — it  is  beautiful.  We  believe  Ills  words — but  his  words  paint 
not 

**■  The  young  girl  was  sitting  upon  the  carpet,  her  limbs  folded  under  her,  her 
elbow  resting  on  her  mother's  knees,  her  head  a  little  declined  backward,  as  she 
occasionally  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  express  to  her  mother  her  innocent  astonish- 
ment at  our  looks  and  words,  and  anon  fixed  them  upon  us  with  a  graceful  curiosity, 
soon  involuntarily  dropping  and  hiding  them  with  her  long  black  silken  lashes, 
while  a  richer  colour  suffused  her  checks,  or  a  light  smile  scarcely  suppressed  played 
about  her  lips.  Our  singular  costume  was  new  to  her,  and  the  eccentricity  of  oar 
manners  excited  continual  amazement ;  in  vain  her  mother  made  signs  to  her  not  to 
testify  her  surprise,  for  fear  of  offending  us ;  her  simplicity  and  naivtti  dis[dayed 
her  emotions  in  spite  of  herself;  her  ingenuous  soul  was  depicted  in  every  expres- 
sion of  her  features  with  such  grace,  with  such  transparence,  that  we  read  the 
thoughts  of  her  mind  before  she  was  herself  conscious  of  them.  The  play  of  san- 
bcams  that  glide  across  the  shade  upon  limpid  waters,  is  less  dear  and  less  change- 
ful than  her  physiognomy. 

**  Mademoiselle  Malagamba  has  that  kind  of  beauty  which  is  rarely  found  except 
in  the  east ;  a  form  ele&rant  as  that  of  a  Grecian  statue ;  a  soul  speaking  in  ewy 
look,  as  in  the  races  ofthe  south ;  and  that  simplicity  of  expression  which  only  ex- 
ists among  a  primitive  people.  When  these  qualifications  of  beauty  meet  in  a  single 
figure,  and  harmonize  on  a  face  wearing  the  first  bloom  of  girlhood,  wnere  a  sweet 
thoughtfulness  dwells  in  eyes  that  permit  us  to  read  the  depths  of  the  soul,  because 
innocence  suspects  nothing  to  hide,  when  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  contour,  and 
the  elegance  and  flexibility  of  form,  reveal  to  the  eye  the  voluptuoiis  sensibility  of 
a  being  bom  to  love,  and  so  mingle  soul  and  sense  that  one  knows  not,  in  gasnfft 
if  he  feels  love  or  admiration — then  beauty  is  complete,  and  we  feel  at  the  sight 
that  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  heart  and  the  senses,  that  harmony  of  enjoyment, 
which  is  not  what  we  ordinarily  call  love,  but  is  the  love  of  intelligence,  the  lofe  of 
the  artist,  the  love  of  genius  for  a  perfect  work. 

**  Her  oriental  costume  added  to  the  charms  of  her  person ;  her  long  hair,  of  a 
deep  blond  inclining  to  golden,  was  braided  on  her  head  in  numberless  tresses,  that 
fell  on  both  sides  over  her  bare  shoulders ;  a  confused  melange  of  pearls,  gold,  and 
white  and  red  flowers,  was  scattered  over  her  locks,  as  if  a  hand  full  of  jewels  had 
let  fall  upon  her  head  the  shower  of  gems  and  flowers.  Her  breast  was  uncovered« 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  females  of  Arabia ;  a  tunic  of  muslin  bordered  with 
silver  flowers  was  tied  by  a  shawl  round  her  waist ;  her  arms  passed  through  sleeves 
open  to  the  elbow,  hanging  from  a  vest  of  green  woollen  stuff  whose  flaps  descended 
to  the  hip ;  large  trowsers  in  numerous  folds  completed  this  dress ;  and  her  bare 
ankles  were  ornamented  with  two  bracelets  of  wrought  silver.  One  of  these  brtoe- 
lets  was  adorned  with  small  silver  bells,  tlie  noiM  of  which  accompanied  etenr 
movement  of  her  feet  No  poet  could  picture  so  enchanting  a  vision.  Lord  Byron^ 
Haid^,  in  Don  Juan,  has  something  of  Mademoiselle  Malagamba,  but  she  ik  fiir 
from  this  perfection  of  ^race,  innocence,  and  sweet  confiision,  of  voluptuous  languor 
and  bright  serenity,  which  mingled  in  her  juvenile  features." 

This  is  indeed  enthusiasm;  perhaps  a  little  too  French  to  com- 
mand our  entire  sympathy,  but  showing  the  rich  colouring  the 
writer's  imagination  throws  over  the  objects  he  depicts. 

Our  pilgrim  was  not  to  enter  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  he  was 
informed  that  the  plague  was  raging  there ;  that  all  who  returned 
from  Palestine  were  placed  by  the  pacha  under  quarantine,  and 
that  even  should  he  be  so  rash  as  to  penetrate  thither,  and  so  hap- 

Ey  as  to  escape  the  pestilence,  it  would  be  several  months  before 
e  could  re-enter  Syria.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
Holy  city,  which  he  had  crossed  seas  and  mountains  to  behold, 
and  offer^  to  dismiss  his  attendants  and  depart  alone.  But  he  was 
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not  permitted  by  the  governor  to  expose  himself  unprotected  to 
the  dangers  of  the  way,  and  an  escort  of  soldiers  from  the  garri- 
son at  Jaffa  was  provided  for  him.  Stationing  himself  at  the  con- 
vent of  St  John  in  the  desert,  M.  de  Lamartine  thence  visited  the 
places  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  ventured  within  its 
walls.  Through  a  country  of  imposing  and  sublime  aspect,  he 
crossed  with  his  companions  the  mountains  that  intervened  be- 
tween them  and  the  goal  of  their  desires.  After  passing  one  higher 
and  more  barren  than  the  first,  the  horizon  suddenly  opened  to 
the  right,  and  displayed  all  the  space  extending  between  the  sum- 
mits of  Judea  and  the  high  range  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia ;  a 
space  inundated  by  the  wavy  and  vaporous  light  of  morningi  Be- 
sides the  inferior  hills  below  their  feet,  broken  into  blocks  of  ffrey 
rock,  the  eye  discerned  a  dazzling  waste,  like  a  vast  sea,  where 
the  sun  gleamed  on  plates  of  silver,  changeful  as  the  light  play  of 
billows.  On  the  shores  of  this  imaginary  ocean,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  league,  the  light  shone  upon  a  square  tower,  upon  a  mina- 
ret elevated  on  the  yellow  walls  of  some  edifice  that  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  low  hill,  whose  base  the  hill  itself  concealed ;  and  by 
the  points  of  minarets,  battlements  more  elevated,  and  the  dark 
summits  of  other  domes,  the  travellers  recognised  the  signs  of  a 
city,  whose  more  elevated  portions  alone  were  visible,  situated 
along  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  was  Jerusalem! — The  descriptions 
of  the  scenery  about,  of  places  whose  names  have  long  b€«n  fa- 
miliar to  Christian  ears,  are  highly  interesting; — ^the  foUo^^ing 
passage  we  select  from  the  account  of  one  of  his  visits  to  the  city 
of  David: — 

*  We  were  sitting  all  day  before  the  principal  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  we  made  the 
tour  of  the  walls,  in  passing  before  all  the  other  gates.  None  entered,  none  came 
out;  even  the  beggar  was  not  sitting  on  the  stones ;  no  sentinel  showed  himself  on 
the  threshold ;  we  saw  nothing,  we  heard  nothing ;  the  same  void,  the  same  silence, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  city  containing  thirty  thousand  souls,  during  the  twelve  hours 
of  daylight,  as  if  we  had  passed  before  the  dead  gates  of  Pompeii  or  Hereulaneum! 
We  only  saw  four  funeral  processions  issuing  in  silence  fixrni  the  portal,  and  ad- 
vandng  along  the  walls  toward  the  Turkish  cemeteries ;  and  from  tin  gate  of  Bioo, 
when  we  paraed  it,  a  poor  Christian  dead  of  the  plague  diat  morning,  ^om  ibut 

Suve  diggers  carried  to  the  burial  place  of  the  Greeks.  The^r  passed  near  us,  laid 
e  corpse  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  his  clothes,  and  began  silcnUy  to  dig  his  last 
bed,  under  our  horses*  feet  The  earth  around  the  city  was  fteriily  disturbed  by 
nmilar  sepultures  which  the  league  multiplied  every  day ;  and  the  only  inteUigiUe 
sound  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  monotonous  plaint  of  the  Tundsh 
women  who  bewailed  their  dead !  I  know  not  if  the  pestilence  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  nakedness  of  the  highways  and  the  profound  silence  around  and  within  the 
city.  I  believe  net,  for  the  Turks  and  Arabs  turn  not  aside  from  the  toourge  of 
God,  convinced  that  every  where  it  can  overtake  ihcm,  that  no  path  ctfi  escape  it 
SuUime  reasoning  on  their  port,  but  which  oUcn  leads  to  the  most  6Ual  conse- 
quences ! 

**To  the  lofl  of  the  platform,  the  temple  and  the  walls  of  Jenisalem,  the  hiH  tfavt 
bears  the  city  suddenly  declines,  enlarges  itself,  and  .descends  in  gentle  declivities, 
■ufH^Kirted  here  and  there  by  teizaces  of  running  stones.  This  hill  sustains  on  its 
summit,  at  some  hundred  paces  from  Jerusalem,  a  mosque  and  a  group  of  Turkish 
edifices,  resembling  a  European  hamlet,  crowned  with  its  ohordi  and  steqile.  it « 
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Sion,  the  polaco !  the  tomb  of  David !  the  place  of  his  inspiratioiis  and  his  «<<»l«riitf| 
of  Ilia  life  and  his  ropoec !  a  place  douUy  sacred  to  mo,  who  have  so  often  had  my 
heart  touched,  and  my  thoughts  rapt,  by  the  divine  minstrel !  the  first  of  the  poets 
of  sentiment-Uho  king  of  lyrics!" 

Some  days  after,  Lainartine,  with  a  few  others,  entered  the 
city.  Passing  through  deserted  streets,  and  squares  compoBed  of 
small  and  miserable  houses,  they  visited  the  church  of  tne  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  paid  their  devotions  on  the  consecrated  spot 

We  next  find  our  pilgrim  at  Jericho,  where  he  visited  the  town 
and  tasted  the  hospitality  of  the  scheik,  whose  son  related  a  re- 
markable story  of  an  Arab  rescued  from  captivity  by  his  horse,  in 
a  truly  oriental  style  of  exaggeration.  M.  de  Lamartine  describea 
the  Jordan  winding  through  a  desert,  but  investing  its  banks  with 
a  rich  curtain  of  verdure;  the  forest  that  followed  the  digressions 
of  the  river  weaving  for  it  a  perpetual  garland  of  leaves  and 
branches.  He  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  only  prevented  by 
want  of  time  from  fully  exploring  its  shores. 


**The  aspect  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  neither  gloomy  nor  fatal,  except  in  imaginatii 
To  the  eye  it  is  a  shining  lake,  whose  vast  and  silvery  sheet  reflects  the  light  and 
the  sky ;  the  mountains,  with  their  beautiful  summits,  cast  their  shadows  even  to  hs 
strand.  They  say  no  fish  live  in  its  bosom,  nor  birds  upon  its  shores.  I  know 
nothing  of  it ;  I  saw  neither  seagulls,  nor  those  lovely  white  birds,  like  marine  doves, 
that  swim  all  day  on  the  waters  of  the  soa  of  F^yria,  and  accom|>any  the  caiaue9  upcm 
the  Boephorus :  but  at  some  hundred  paces  from  the  Dead  Sea,  I  drew  aowa  and 
killed  birds  like  the  wild  water  fowl,  that  rise  from  the  marshy  shores  of  Jordan. 
If  the  air  of  the  sea  were  fatal  to  them,  they  would  hardly  venture  so  near,  to  tempt 
its  unwholesome  vapours.*' 

We  quote  a  scene  described  before  our  author's  final  departure 
from  Jerusalem : — 

^  Yesterday  1  pitched  my  tent  in  a  stony  field  crossed  by  knotty  and  stunted 
trunks  of  olive  trc«s,  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  at  some  hundred  paces  fhnn  the 
tower  of  David,  a  little  above  the  fountain  of  Siloa,  which  yet  flowed  in  the  wom 
channel  of  its  grotto— not  far  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  poet  king  who  has  so  often 
sung  of  it    The  high  and  black  terraces  where  stood  of  old  the  temple  of  Seiomoo, 
rose  on  my  lefl,  crowned  by  three  blue  cupolas,  and  by  the  light  and  airy  oohinms 
of  the  mosque  of  Omar,  whicii  ascends  at  this  day  upon  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah.  The  city  of  Jerusalem,  ravaged  by  the  plague,  was  inundated  by  the  rays 
of  a  dazzling  sun,  reflected  from  its  thousand  domes,  its  white  marbles,  its  towers 
of  gilded  stone,  its  walls  polished  by  time  and  by  the  saline  breezes  from  the  Lake 
Asphaltites.    No  sound  arose  from  its  enclosure  silent  as  a  death  bed ;  the  mat 
gates  were  open,  and  from  time  to  time  were  perceived  the  white  turban  and  red 
mantle  of  the  Arab  soldier,  useless  guardian  of  these  forsaken  portals ;  tho  monuBg 
breeze  alone,  raising  the  dust  on  the  highways,  produced  for  a  moment  the  iUonoo 
of  a  caravan ;  but  when  the  breeze  had  passt'd,  the  dust  fell,  tho  desert  appeared  aa 
before,  and  the  step  of  a  camel,  or  a  mule,  rtisoimded  not  upon  tho  paved  mole.  At 
intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tlic  two  iron  folding  doors  of  all  the  gates  of  the 
city  opened,  and  wo  saw  pass  those  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  borne  by  two  naked 
slaves  upon  a  barrow,  to  the  tombs  spread  every  where  around  us.    ScHnetimes  a 
long  procession  of  Turku,  Arabs,  Armenians  and  Jews,  accompanied  the  dead^ 
chanting  as  they  walked,  among  the  olive  trees,  and  reentered  the  walls  with  tUm 
and  silent  steps ; — more  fhsqnently  the  dead  were  unaccompanied,  and  whea  Ihi 
two  slaves  had  dug  the  sand  or  earth  from  the  hill,  and  laid  the  victim  of  peslllnMe 
in  his  last  bed,  they  sat  down  upon  the  mound  they  had  just  raised,  and  divided'the 
garments  of  the  deceased ;  then,  lighting  their  long  pipes,  they  smoked  in  silence, 
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watcliing^  the  smoke  of  their  chibouks  moantinf  in  a  Hcfat  blue  oolnnmf  and  loang 
itaelf  ffraoeiullj  in  the  limpid,  bright,  transparent  air  of  the  antomnal  day.  At  my 
ftet,  the  vaUey  of  Jehoehaphat  str^ched  oat  like  a  Tast  semilchre ;  exhausted  Kedroit 
divided  it  with  a  whitish  seam,  strewn  with  large  pebbfas;  while  the  sides  of  the 
hills  that  surrounded  it  were  white  with  tombs  and  seolptiired  turbans,  the  oomoum 
numument  of  the  Mahometans.  A  little  to  the  right,  the  hiU  of  (Nives  sunk,  and 
permitted  the  horizon,  between  the  scattered  chains  of  the  volcanle  oones  of  the  bar- 
ren mountains  of  Jericho  and  Saint  Saba,  to  extend  and  proloog  itieli^  like  a  hmii- 
nous  avenue,  amid  the  sammits  of  irregular  cypresses: — the  eye  was  attracted 
thither  by  the  blue  and  leaden  lustre  of  tM  Dead  Sea,  which  gleamed  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  terraces,  while  behind,  the  blue  range  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
Petrea  bounded  the  horizon.  But  bounded  is  not  the  word,  far  these  mountains 
■eooied  transparent  as  crystal,  and  we  saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  a  Taffue  horimi 
stretching  yet  beyond,  and  jQoating  in  the  ambient  vapours  of  an  atmosphere  tinged 
widi  purple  and  white. 

^  It  was  noon ;  the  hour  when  the  muezzm  watches  the  sun  on  the  highest  ^« 
lerv  of  the  minaret,  and  chants  the  hour  and  the  prayers  for  every  hour^— livmg, 
ammate  voice,  which  knows  what  it  says  and  sings !  nr  better,  in  m^  opinion,  thui 
tibe  unconscious  voice  of  the  bell  of  our  cathedrals.  My  Arabs  had  given  the  bsriey 
from  the  goats  hair  sacks  to  my  horses  &stened  here  and  there  around  the  tent, 
their  feet  secured  with  iron  rings.  These  beautiful  and  gentle  animals  stood  mo- 
tionless, their  heads  drooping  and  shaded  by  their  long  manes ;  their  grey  coats 
shining  and  reeking  under  the  rays  of  an  intense  sun.  The  men  were  assembled 
mider  the  shade  of  the  largest  olive  trees ;  they  had  spread  on  the  ground  their  Da- 
mascus mats,  and  smoked  while  they  related  the  stories  of  the  desert,  or  sung  the 
of  Antar."* 


**Some  paces  from  me,  a  young  Turkish  woman  be¥niiled  her  husband  upon  one 
of  the  small  monuments  of  white  stone  with  which  the  hills  about  Jerusalem  are 
sown :— she  appeared  hardly  ei&rhteen  years  of  age,  and  I  never  saw  so  ravishing  a 

Eictnre  of  grieft  Her  profile,  which  her  veil  thrown  backward  permitted  me  to  see, 
ad  the  purity  of  outline  of  the  loveliest  heads  of  the  Parthenon ;  with  the  gentkness 
and  graceful  languor  of  the  women  of  Asia ;  a  beauty  far  more  feminme,  more 
lovely,  more  fascinating  to  the  heart  than  the  severe  perfection  of  Giecian  statues. 
Her  niur,  of  a  blond,  bronzed  and  golden  like  the  copper  of  antique  statues,  a  coloor 
much  esteemed  in  this  land  of  the  sun,  of  which  it  is  a  permanent  reflection,  loosened 
from  her  head,  fell  around  her,  and  literally  swept  Uie  grounds — She  had  strewn 
with  all  sorts  of  flowers  the  tomb  and  the  earth  around  it;  a  beautiful  Damascus 
carpet  was  spread  under  her  knees ;  upon  the  carpet  were  plaotd  some  vases  of 
flowers,  and  a  basket  filled  with  fiprs  and  barley  cakes — ^fbr  this  woman  was  to  pass 
the  entire  day  in  lamentation.  A  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  which  was  believed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  ear  of  the  deceased,  served  her  as  a  speaking  trumpet  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  other  world  where  slept  he  whom  she  came  to  visit    She  stooped 
from  time  to  time  to  this  opening ;  sang  wwds  mingled  with  sobs,  and  then  appned 
her  ear,  as  if  she  waited  a  reply ;  again  singinff  and  weeping  as  before.    I  tried  to 
understand  the  words  she  thus  murmured,  and  which  reached  even  me ;  but  my 
Arab  drogman  could  not  catch  or  comprehend  them.    How  much  I  re|rretted  this ! 
What  secrets  of  k>ve  and  of  sorrow,  what  sighs  fraught  with  the  mutuu  lifo  of  souls 
rent  firom  each  other,  those  confused  words,  drowned  with  tears,  must  have  con- 
tained !  If  aught  could  avail  to  raise  the  dead,  it  would  be  such  language  murmured 
by  lips  like  those  I 

**  At  two  paces  from  the  woman,  under  a  piece  of  black  cloth  supported  by  two 
reeds  fixed  in  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  parasol,  her  two  young  childien  played  with 
three  black  slaves  of  Abyssinia,  crouched  like  their  mistress  on  the  sand  covered 
by  a  carpet  These  three  females,  all  young  and  handsome,  with  the  slender  ftnns 
and  aquUine  profiles  of  the  negroes  of  Abyssinia,  were  ffrouped  in  various  attitudes, 
like  three  statues  carved  from  a  single  block.  One  knelt  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  holding  on  the  other  one  of  the  children  who  extended  its  arms  toward  its 
weeping  mother ;  the  other  had  both  legs  folded  under  her,  and  ker  hands  joined  on 

*  The  national  poet  of  the  wandering  Arab. 
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her  iprai  of  blue  doth,  like  the  Maddine  of  Canova;— the  third  was  etandtng,  a 
little  bending  oiver  her  companions,  and  balandnff  heraelf  on  the  riffht  and  Idl, 
rocked  a^rtinst  hear  boeom  the  youngfcst  of  the  children  whom  she  endttevoored  in 
vain  to  put  to  sleep.  When  the  sobs  of  the  youthfol  widow  reached  the  children, 
thej  also  benn  to  weep— and  the  three  black  slaves,  having  answered  by  a  moan 
to  those  of  thdr  mistress,  began  anew  to  chant  the  soothing  airs  and  childish  songa 
of  their  country,  to  appease  Uieir  in&nt  charge. 

^  It  was  Smiday ;  at  two  hundred  paces  from  me,  behind  the  thick  and  high  walla 
of  Jerusalem,  I  heard  by  swells,  from  the  black  capola  of  the  Greek  convent,  the 
&int  and  distant  echoes  of  the  vesper  service.  The  psalms  and  hymns  of  Siavid 
aroae  after  three  thousand  years,  chanted  by  strange  voices  and  in  a  new  toogua, 
upon  the  same  hiUs  that  had  inspired  them ; — and  I  saw  upon  the  terraces  oftha 
convent  the  figiires  of  the  old  monks  of  the  Hdy  Land,  going  and  coming,  their 
breviary  in  their  hands,  and  murmuring  the  prayers  alrMoy  murmured  through  so 
many  affes  in  divers  languages  and  measures. 

**  And  I  also  was  there  to  speak  of  all  these  things ;  to  stud^  the  ages  in  thdr 
cradle;  to  trace  even  to  its  source,  the  unknown  course  of  civihzation,  of  religion; 
to  inspire  myself  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  with  the  hidden  sense  of  the  hia- 
tories  and  monuments  on  these  shores,  the  point  of  departure  from  the  modem 
world — and  to  nourish,  with  a  wisdom  more  real,  and  a  philosophy  more  true,  the 
grave  and  thoughtfiil  poetry  of  the  age  in  which  we  live! 

**  This  scene,  coming  by  chance  under  my  eyes,  and  preserved  among  the  thou- 
sand recollections  of  my  pilgrimage,  presented  to  me  the  destinies  and  phaies  of 
poetry.  The  three  black  slaves  laUing  the  cliildrcn  with  their  artless  sonn,  might 
represent  the  pastoral  and  instructive  poetry  of  the  infancy  of  nations ;  the  young 
Turkish  widow  mourning  for  her  husband,  and  addressing  her  sobs  and  complaints 
to  the  ground,  degiac  and  impassioned  poetry^  the  poetry  of  the  heart; — the  Arab 
sddiers  redting  fragments  from  Antar,  warlike,  amorous,  and  marvellous,  the  i^pic 
and  warlike  poetry  of  a  wandering  or  martid  people ; — ^the  Greek  monks  chanting 
psalms  on  their  solitary  terraces,  the  lyric  and  sacred  poetry  of  an  affe  of  rdigiooa 
enthusiasm ; — and  mysdfl  musing  beneath  my  tent,  and  gleaning  historicd  tmtha 
or  subjects  of  thought  over  all  the  earth,  the  poetry  of  philosophy  and  meditation, 
in  which  humanity  reviews  and  improves  herself  in  the  very  songs  with  which  ibe 
amuses  her  leisure.** 

This  is  fanciful  enough ;  but  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  our  au- 
thor's disposition  to  find  subjects  of  moral  reflection  in  such  scenes, 
as  long  as  his  whimsical  illustrations  are  so  ingeniously  presented. 
We  have  lefl  ourselves  no  room  to  notice  his  account  oi  the  visits 
paid  to  other  spots  in  Palestine,  and  the  exquisite  description  of 
nis  excursion  with  his  daughter  upon  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  For 
these,  and  the  interesting  visit  to  Baalbec,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  original  volumes,  and  close  our  extracts  with  a  few  stanzas 
from  the  poem  entitled  "  Gethsemane,  or  the  death  of  Julia,"  which 
is  introduced  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sketches  of  Jerusalem,  though 
not  written  till  fourteen  months  after.  It  is  a  pathetic  lamentation 
for  the  deep  affliction  sustained  in  the  loss  of  his  child ;  and  being 
evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  feelmg,  ought,  on 
that  account,  to  be  exempt  from  the  criticism  which  a  more  elabo- 
rate production  might  seem  to  challenge.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
strong  objections  to  the  publication  of  poetry  of  this  kind ; — any 
display  of  personal  feelings,  particularly  those  of  grief,  which  is 
more  sacred  and  shrinking  tnan  any  other  passion,  to  the  public 
eye,  appears  to  us  like  an  ostentation  of  emotion.  Some  of  our 
most  eminent  poets  have  not  hesitated  thus  to  lay  open  to  the  uni- 
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venal  gaze  the  fountains  of  bittemess  in  their  own  soul ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  a  host  of  imitators,  who,  adopting  the  con- 
ventional language  of  passion,  boast  of  feelings  they  have  never 
experienced,  and  claim  the  indulgence  and  admiration  awarded 
to  those  whose  superiority  of  genius  alone  induced  us  to  tolerate 
their  weaknesses.  But  the  French  are  accusttomed  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  emotions  with  more  freedom  than  we ;  and  a 
public  lament  for  a  private  calamity  does  not  probably  convey  to 
them  the  sensations  that  we  feel.  The  sorrow  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tioe  was  undoubtedly  deep  and  sincere,  and  his  mingling  the  re- 
collection of  the  sad  and  solemn  scenes  he  had  visited,  with  the 
keen  sense  of  bis  own  suiTering,  natural  to  a  mind  of  his  imagina- 
tive cast.    His  grief  seeks  the  abodes  of  gloom : 

"  From  vernal  fields,  overarched  by  purest  skies. 

Sweet  valleys  opening  to  embrace  the  sea. 
With  bitter  smile  I  turn  my  aching  eyes ; 

Abodes  of  joy,  alas,  are  not  for  me ! 
My  heart  no  echo  hath,  save  misery's  moan^ 

My  country  lies  where  lonely  sufieiers  weep  ; 
In  beds  of  ashes  and  of  tears  like  stone, 

*Tis  there  I  k>ve  to  sleep ! 

*  *  *  * 

**  A  pilgrim  in  the  land  where  Chrbt  was  born, 

My  heart  sought  not  the  consecrated  field, 
Where  thousands  did  his  path  witii  polms  adorn. 

Where  by  his  voice  the  Word  liimself  revealed  ; 
Where  round  his  conquering  steps  hosannas  rang, 

Where,  wet  wxtli  tears  of  many  a  sinful  guest. 
His  hand,  fiirst  wiping  from  bis  brow  the  pang, 

Their  little  children  blessed : — 

**  Lead  me,  my  fiither,  where  the  Saviour  wept ! 

That  garden  dread,  where  he  who  gave  our  breath. 
Of  Heaven,  of  man  abandoned,  vicrils  kept. 

And  sweat  the  sweat  of  one  that's  nigh  to  death : 
Leave  me  alone :  I  too  will  sufier  there 

The  sorrow  of  that  hour  so  dark  and  drear ; 
Wo  is  my  worship— votary  of  despair — 

My  altar  shall  be  here ! 

*^  Here,  at  the  Mount  of  Olives'  dusty  feet. 

Beneath  the  rampart's  shade  whence  Sion  fell ; 
Where  simbeams  scarce  that  spot  of  g^loom  may  greets 

Where  Kedron  filters  twixt  its  shorelet's  swell ; 
There  gleams  the  sepulchre  of  Judah*8  king — 

In  place  of  herbage,  earth  with  ruins  blooms ; 
And  from  the  trunks  decayed,  the  roots  that  cling. 

Trail  o'er  the  mouldered  tombs. 

**  There  opens  Hwixt  two  rocks  the  darksome  grot. 

Where  felt  the  Man  of  wo  death's  keenest  power ; 
When  waking  thrice  the  firiends  who  on  that  spot 

Slept—"  Watch,"  he  cried—"  for  fearful  is  the  hour  V^ 
The  shuddering  lip,  upon  the  pavement  red, 

Yet  seems  that  cup  of  bitterness  to  drain ; 
Yet  seem  the  grief-wrung  drops  the  victim  shed. 

Those  fatal  rocks  to  stain." 
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He  thus  alludes  to  the  love  of  his  lost  daughter : 

**  *Twa8  all  remained  to  me  *mid  tempests  stem. 

Sole  fruit  of  many  a  flower — sole  hope  of  love^ 
A  &rewAl  tear — a  kiHS  at  my  return — 

An  endless  feast  my  wandcriu?  hearth  above. 
A  sunbeam  to  my  window  bearing  light — 

A  warbling  bird  with  me  to  drink  and  play ; 
A  breath  of  music  round  my  couch  at  night, 

A  sweet  caress  at  the  awakening  day !" 

We  cordially  recommend  these  charming  volumes  to  the  atten- 
tive perusal  of  our  readers ;  the  declamatory  style,  and  somewhat 
overwrought  pictures,  may  be  unpleasing  to  some,  but  will,  we 
hope,  deter  none  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  author's  magnificent 
descriptions,  or  prevent  them  from  following  him  in  the  frequent 
poetical  trains  of  thought  growing  out  of  his  contemplation  of  the 
scenes  he  witnessed.  His  religion  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
imaginative  character  of  his  mind;  but  is  undoubtedly  not,  on 
that  account,  less  heartfelt  than  with  those  who  deem  it  sacrell- 
gious  to  blend  the  visions  of  fancy  with  the  feelings  of  devotion. 


Art.  III. — j1  Treatise  on  Vie  Rights^  Duties  and  Liabilities  ef 
Husband  and  Wife,  at  Law  arid  in  Equity.  By  James  CLAircr, 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  First  American  from  the  third  London 
Edition,  with  great  additions.    New  York  and  Boston :  1828. 

"  So  great  a  favourite  is  the  female  sex  of  the  laws  of  England,** 
says  Judge  Blackstone  at  the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  the  legal 
ellects  oi  marriage.  Whether  the  learned  commentator  verily  be- 
lieved this,  or  merely  inserted  the  phrase  to  please  Her  British 
Majesty,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  immortal  work,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  assert.  But  if  such  were  candidly  his  opinion,  he 
had  a  less  exalted  idea  of  the  sex,  than  we  should  have  looked  for 
in  a  lawyer  and  a  poet. 

Upon  this  point  we  are  more  disposed  to  agree  with  his  annotator, 
Mr.  Christian,  who  opines,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  if  it  were 
such,  would  make  the  dry  study  of  the  law  pleasant  to  the  Engliah 
student ;  but  adds,  he  is  not  inclined  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  a 
glory  it  may  not  justly  deserve.  A  slight  review  of  what  that 
law  provided  with  regard  to  females,  will  show  which  of  the  two 
had  the  more  correct  view  of  this  subject. 

During  marriage,  the  common  law  says  that  the  very  beings  or 
legal  existence  oi  the  woman,  is  suspended.  She  performs  eveiy 
thmg  under  the  wing  or  protection  of  her  baron  or  lord — hence 
is  she  called  covert,  and  her  condition  coverture.  If  unnatural  bar- 
barity prompted  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  common  law  drew  no 
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distinction  between  that  and  the  killing  of  any  other  person  by 
the  husband :  but  it  regarded  in  a  very  different  light  the  female 
who  raised  her  hand  against  her  consort's  life ;  it  was  more  than 
murder — ^it  was  petit-treason,  a  casting  off  of  subjection  to  her 
superior's  authority ;  and  the  unfortunate  criminal  was  burnt  to 
death,  while  the  man,  says  Mr.  Christian,  was  only  drawn  and 
hanged. 

Again,  a  distinction  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  barbarous,  obtained 
in  the  case  of  what  was  called  benefit  of  clergy ;  a  sdgnal  instance 
of  the  swav  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  Taity  by  those  in  holy 
orders  in  tKe  middle  ages,  and  a  further  proof  (if  more  were  want- 
ing) of  the  fact,  that  knowledge  is  power;  and  if  confined  to  a 
few,  is«  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  too  apt  to  be  exerted 
with  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others.  Because  a  certain  text 
of  Scripture  ran  after  this  wise,  "  touch  not  mine  anointed ;  and 
do  my  prophets  no  harm,"*  the  clergy  assumed  the  privilege  of 
committing  offences  with  perfect  impunity.  This  exemption  ori- 
ginally extended  to  those  alone  who  wore  the  clerical  habit  In 
process  of  time,  however,  learning  of  any  kind  being  almost  ex- 
clusively cultivated  by  that  class  of  the  community,  if  a  man  were 
but  able  to  read,  he  was  considered  a  clerk,  and  allowed  the  be- 
nefit of  his  clerkship.  But  it  was  impossible  for  a  woman,  although 
she  possessed  the  learning  of  a  Christina  or  a  Mrs.  Carter,  to  take 
holy  orders ;  and  she  was  consequently  liable  to  be  hanged  for  a 
simpk;  larceny.  The  famous  Dutciiess  of  Kingston,  upon  her  con- 
viction of  bigamy,  owed  her  escape  from  what  to  a  female  in  her 
condition  would  have  been  as  baa  as  death  itself,  burning  in  the 
hand,  not  to  any  gallantry  in  the  laws  towards  the  ladies,  but  be- 
cause the  stars  in  ner  aristocratical  country  shone  propitious  on 
her  natal  day ;  and  she  was  bom  a — Peeress. 

The  baron  (husband)  too,  although  he  was  not  allowed,  as  in 
the  civil  law,  «  acriter  fiagellis  et  fustibus"  ("  sharply  with  cords 
and  ropes,")  yet  it  was  permitted  to  him,  "  licite  et  ratiotudntUer^** 
("lawtuUy  and  reasonably,")  to  correct  his  feme  (vrife).  The  U- 
centiousness  of  the  Court  of  the  Second  Charles  produced  one 
good  effect — ^the  politeness  consequent  on  a  deferential  and  con- 
stant attention  to  the  female  sex,  extended  its  influence  to  the  grave 
judge  upon  the  bench,  and  this  power  was  doubted:  ^ yet  the 
lower  rank  of  people,"  says  the  commentator,  "  always  fond  of 
the  old  common  law,  still  claim  and  exert  their  ancient  privilege ;" 
designating  thus,  with  the  name  of  privilege j  the  unmanly  assump- 
tion of  the  power  of  inflicting  personal  violence  on  the  weaker 
party;  a  trait,  which,  together  with  the  unnatural  pleasure  evinced 
m  the  contemplation  of  exhibitions  of  pugilism,  cock-fightiiig,  and 
other  equally  refined  amusements,  casts  a  shade  over  the  really 
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estimable  qualities  of  the  Endish  yeomanry.  And  it  would  appear 
to  be  law  even  at  this  day,  tnat  a  man  can  restrain  his  vrue  of 
her  liberty  in  certain  cases.  Sira.  478,  875. 

The  separate  legal  existence  of  the  wife  we  have  said  was 
merged  in  that  of  her  husband.  And  the  reason  given  why  a  man 
cannot  grant  to,  or  covenant  with  his  wife,  is,  that  it  would  sup- 

EDse  her  separate  existence — as  if  she  did  not  live,  and  move,  and 
ave  her  being,  as  well  as  he.  So,  generally,  all  compacts  entered 
into  previously  to  marriage,  are  avoided  by  the  intermarriaga  A 
woman,  it  is  true,  may  be  attorney  for  her  husband;  for  then  she 
shines  by  reflected  li^ht ;  his  existence  is  shadowed  forth  in  her's ; 
she  is  the  representative  of  her  lord.  He  takes  her  for  better  and 
for  worse  in  a  double  sense,  both  as  regards  the  happiness  of  the 
union  and  her  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  obliged 
to  pay  her  debts  contracted  before  the  coverture.  This  obligation, 
however,  exists  only  where  the  creditor  takes  care  to  sue  whilst 
the  wife  is  yet  alive ;  for  no  matter  how  valuable  the  estate  she 
may  have  brought  her  husband,  in  case  of  her  death  before  suit, 
he  enjoys  her  personal  property  freed  from  the  incumbrance  olf 
her  debts.  If  a  woman  be  injured  in  her  person  or  property,  slan- 
dered, struck,  or  danmified  in  any  possible  mode ;  without  her  hus- 
band's concurrence,  and  without  his  name  as  well  as  her  own,  no 
redress  can  be  obtained  by  her.  She  has  no  satisfaction  against  one 
who  deprives  her  of  his  protecting  care ;  but  if  he  receive  incon- 
venience bonsequential  on  an  injury  done  to  her,  he  has  his  action 
for  damages,  quia  consortium  amisity  because  he  has  lost  the  solace 
of  her  society.*  She  cannot  contract  or  sue ;  if  she  give  a  warrant 
of  attorney  to  confess  judgment,  and  afterwards  marry,  the  war- 
rant is  countermanded,  because  it  would  charge  her  husband.  1 
SaOc.  399.    Though  if  one  be  given  to  3,  feme  sole^  her  subsequent 
marriage  shall  not  avoid  it,  for  it  is  to  his  advantage,  id.  117.  So, 
if  she  make  a  will,  and  afterwards  marry,  it  is  a  revocation.  2  P. 
Wms.  624.  And  if  difeme  obligee  take  the  obligor  to  husband,  it  is 
a  release  in  law.  Co,  Lit  264.  b.    A  promise  by  a  man  to  a  wo- 
man, in  contemplation  of  marriage,  and  for  the  performance  of 
any  act  during  its  continuance,  is  revoked  at  law  bv  the  marriage; 
She  cannot,  moreover,  devise  lands  to  her  husband,  for  she  is  sup- 
posed to  be  under  coercion. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  as  respects  the  property  of  women, 
there  is  taxation  without  representation.  The  position  is  correct 
Thev  have  no  voice  in  the  formation  of  the  laws,  which  are  to 
be  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  sex.  We 
have  seen  the  pernicious  consequences,  in  some  countries  of  £ih 
rope,  arising  from  the  indirect  agency  of  females  in  the  affiun  of 


*  Modi  the  fame  remedy  which  the  lord  or  lUve  owner  had  fiir  an  injury  6aom 
tohia   *"  ' 
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government.  A  court  is  the  proper  sphere  for  such  intrigues.  Upon 
lis  point  our  English  brethren  are  not  altogether  free  from  incon- 
sistency ;  they  deny  to  females  the  privilege  of  votinff,  and  yet 
permit  a  feminine  hand  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  empire.  "Whereat," 
says  Captain  Clapperton  in  his  Travels,  "  the  African  Sultan  of 
Boosa,  when  he  heard  it,  laughed  immoderately ;  and  thought  it 
worse  than  having  but  one  wife."  We  have  adopted,  in  the  United 
States,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  Salic  law,  in  forbidding  not  only 
women  to  legislate  or  reign  over  us,  but  in  prohibiting  their  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise.  In  fact,  they  have  here  no  political 
Erivileges  whatsoever ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
as  denied  even  the  right  of  voting  for  vestry  men  of  a  church  to 
female  pc w-holders.*  Equality  is  the  soul  of  our  Constitution ;  the 
words,  however,  of  that  charter,  are,  all  men  are  bom  equal 

The  important  contract  of  marriage,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  affects  the  interests  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  was 
allowed,  by  the  common  law,  to  be  entered  into  by  females  at  the 
early  age  of  twelveJ^  The  proper  discretion  for  so  solemn  an 
engagement,  was,  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  reason,  supposed 
to  exist  at  that  early  age.  It  is  presumed,  that,  in  fixing  this  pre- 
mature time,  the  law  of  England  blindly  followed  the  Roman 
law,  which  designated  the  same  periods.  A  like  rule  existed  in 
France  until  the  adoption  of  the  Napoleon  Code,  which  fixed  the 
age  of  consent,  at  eighteen  in  males,  and  fifteen  in  the  other  sex. 
Municipal  regulations  may  vary  this  rule  of  the  common  law. 
The  English  Statutes  have  made  some  very  wise  alterations ;  and 
some  of  the  States  may  have  followed  the  salutary  example. 
Others,  we  know,  have  merely  attached  a  ]X)nalty  to  clergymen 
and  public  officers  joining  minors  in  marriage  without  the  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians.  We  think  that  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
which  still  prevails  in  Pcimsylvania,  requires  important  alteration. 
Either  make  void  all  marriages  before  eighteen  and  twenty,  in  the 
two  sexes  respectively,  or  render  the  approbation  of  parents  and 
guardians  essential  to  matches  before  tnat  early  pericKl.  In  fact, 
majority  would  not  seem  to  be  too  late  a  period  to  render  mar- 
riages valid,  when  made  on  the  sole  wish  and  responsibility  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract 

Female  virtue  is  protected  from  violence — barbarous  indeed 
would  be  the  code  that  did  not  profess  to  secure  the  weaker  sex 
from  aggression.  But  female  coastity  is  absolutely  witliout  pro- 
tection from  the  arts  of  a  seducer,  unless  there  be  a  promise  of 

*  The  Court,  to  be  sure,  professed  to  found  its  opinion  \rpon  the  words  of  the 
charter  in  the  particuhu'  case,  and  the  usage  under  it  The  words  of  that  instru- 
ment were,  however,  very  general,  and  the  Court  intimated,  that  females  had  no 
right  to  vote,  under  any  circumstances.  Judge  Tod  differed  from  his  brethren.  The 
case,  we  believe,  is  not  in  print 

t  And  by  males,  at  fourteen. 
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marriage  violated.  Does  the  law  then  leave  the  act  unpunished  t 
by  no  means — the  redress  is  extended,  however,  not  to  the  in- 
jured female  herself,  but  to  her  father — the  mother  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  And  the  reason  given  in  the  books  why  tne  action 
lies,  is  one  which  shows  more  plainly  the  total  disregard  evinced 
upon  this  subject  by  the  common  law ;  it  is,  that  the  daughter  is 
the  servant  of  her  father,  and  that  he  is  deprived,  by  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  of  the  benefit  of  her  labour.  The  other  around 
of  supporting  the  action,  is  what  no  one  but  a  lawyer  could  have 
discovered  or  can  appreciate — to  wit,  that  the  seducer  is  a  tres- 
passer upon  the  premises  of  the  parent  The  law  nowhere  con- 
siders the  injury  as  suffered  by  the  female,  or  gives  ker  redress; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  anxiously  to  have  sought  for  extraneous 
reasons  to  support  the  suit ;  instead  of  laying  down  at  once,  une- 
quivocally and  manfully,  the  irretrievable  injury  to  female  honour, 
as  the  true  foundation  of  the  complaint  And  although,  in  cases 
of  this  description,  juries  always,  with  the  feelings  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, give  damages  commensurate  with  the  wrong  done  to 
the  honour  and  peace  of  families,  yet  this  technical  relation  of 
master  and  servant  must  exist  and  be  proved  at  the  trial,  or  the 
plaintiff  will  fail  of  recovery.  In  England,  defamation  of  female 
virtue  is  a  matter  altogether  out  of  the  cognizance  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  temporal  courts. 

The  ludicrous  yet  cruel  punishment  of  the  ducking  stool,  in- 
flicted upon  common  scolds,  is  another  instance  of  the  regard 
shown  to  the  female  sex  by  the  laws  of  England.  The  penalties 
of  excessive  volubility  were  imposed  exclusively  upon  females, 
while  full  license  was  given  to  the  tongues  of  the  other  sex.* 

The  policy  of  the  common  law  forbade  either  husband  or  wife 
to  be  a  witness  for  or  against  the  other.  Whether,  pursuing  the 
idea  of  the  legal  non-existence  of  iYiofeme^  the  rule  went  upon  the 
principle  of  the  identity  of  person,  and  considered  a  contrary 
course  as  opposed  to  the  standing  maxims,  that  one  should  be 
neither  a  witness  for,  nor  compelled  to  be  such  against  himself — 
or  whether  it  proceeded  upon  the  ground,  that  tne  testimony  of 
cither  could  not  be  indifferent,  and  was  maintained  from  a  regard 
to  the  peace  of  families,  it  is  not  jxirhaps  very  material  to  deter- 
mine. The  exclusion  of  the  wife  from  testifying  against  her  hus- 
band may  possibly  have  had  its  rise  from  considerations  springing 
from  the  inferior  situation  of  women  in  very  early  times,  whicn 
suffered  them  not  to  be  arrayed  in  any  manner  against  their  su- 
periors. A  feeling  of  reciprocity  may  have  afterwards  dictated  a 
similar  exception  of  the  husband's  testimony:  certain  it  is,  that,  but 
in  very  few  cases,  the  rule  was  imperative. 

*  We,  of  course,  except  Uic  cue  of  «2aiuier,  and  speak  merely  of  imponitj  ftr 
overmuch  talking. 
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,  A  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  law  of  real  estate,  was 
the  preference  of  tne  male  to  the  female  in  the  order  of  inheritance. 
A  younger  son  took  priority  of  all  his  elder  sisters.  They,  whose 
sex  presented  so  many  obstacles  to  the  earning  of  an  honest  main- 
tenance, were  deprived  of  any  portion ;  while  the  son,  with  such 
superior  facilities  of  acquiring  wealth,  took  the  whole  estate.  If 
a  woman  marry,  her  husband  becomes  entitled  to  the  profits  of 
all  her  lands  during  the  coverture ;  and  if  he  survive,  and  have 
had  a  child  born  alive,  he  retains  the  income  of  all  her  estates  of 
inheritance  during  his  life,  and  that  by  the  "  Curtesy  of  England," 
the  only  instance  of  courtesy  in  the  law,  and,  when  it  does  occur, 
evinced  in  favour  of  the  stronger  sex.  The  widow  is  entitled  to 
one-third  only,  for  her  life.  At  common  law,  the  husband  could 
discontinue  his  wife's  estates  of  inheritance  and  bar  her  of  her  en- 
try :  and  though  the  Stat  32  H.  8,  took  away  this  power,  yet  even 
now  he  may  convey  away  the  wife's  fireehold  for  his  own  life. 
He  may  forfeit  not  only  his  own,  but  his  wife's  interest  in  her  es- 
tates of  inheritance  by  his  neglect ;  as  by  default  in  payment  of 
rent,  in  consequence  of  which  a  re-entry  is  made.  Co.  lit  246  b. 
So  if  a  woman  have  a  right  to  land  ana  marry,  the  laches  of  her 
husband  to  make  claim,  binds  her,  Dy.  159  a.  though  the  law  takes 
away  her  own  power  to  remedy  herself  during  the  coverture. 

Another  unjust  distinction  obtained  in  the  case  of  trust  estates. 
The  husband  was  allowed  to  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  but  the 
wife  was  not  endowable  of  such  estates.  3  P.  Wins.  229. 

Her  situation  was  infinitely  worse  with  respect  to  personal  pro- 
perty. By  the  marriage  all  her  personal  chattels  in  possession,  to 
the  last  penny,  became  her  husband's  absolutely.  Even  her  para- 
phernalia were  not  protected  from  the  grasp  of  an  avaricious  or 
dissipated  man,  if  he  chose  to  deprive  his  wife  of  them  during  his 
lifetime ;  although  there  was  sufficient  sense  of  propriety  in  the 
law,  to  protect  tnem  from  the  operation  of  his  will  If  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  be  authority,  paraphernalia  are  the  perquisites  of  women 
alone,  who  are  noble  by  birth  or  marriage.  Lady  TyrrePs  case, 
2  Freeman  304.  Her  chattels  real  were  completely  at  his  dispo- 
sal, if  he  thought  proper  to  exert  his  power  of  selhng ;  and  they 
became  his  by  survivorship.  Her  choses  in  action^  as  the  law  de- 
signates her  credits,  bonds,  notes,  &C.,  it  was  optional  with  him 
to  reduce  to  possession  and  enjoy  for  himself;  and  after  her  death, 
as  her  administrator,  he  has  the  same  right  of  ownership.  What 
then  did  the  law  impose  upon  the  husband  in  return  for  so  much 
given  to  him?  the  ooligation  of  paying  his  wife's  debts  if  he  were 
sued  during  the  coverture,  and  of  providing  her  with  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  husband  is  indeed  liable  for  her  torts  or 
civil  injuries:  it  is  however  jointly  with  her,  for  she  may  be  taken 
on  a  ca.  sa.  and  imprisoned  in  such  a  case,  and  the  court  will  not 
discharge  her.  1  Jrchb.  Prac.  275.    She  is  liable  moreover  to  a 
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CO.  $(L  for  her  own  debts  contracted  before  marriage,  as  wdl  as 
her  husband;  and  in  England  she  cannot  obtain  the l)enefit  of  the 
insolvent  laws  as  he  can,  because  she  is  incapable  of  executing  a 
warrant  of  attorney,  b  B.  &l  A.  151Q.  In  Pennsylvania,  femuet 
are  protected  from  arrest  for  debt,  by  act  of  assembly.    The  ex- 

to  th< 


emption  from  arrest  is  confined  to  the  case  of  debts.    It 
hanily  necessary  to  add,  that  by  marriage  the  woman  aopires 
no  indefeisible  interest  in  her  husband's  personal  property. 

For  certain  Durposes,  as  marriage,  making  of  a  wUl  by  a  single 
woman,  &c,  the  law,  following  what  would  seem  to  be  a  nde  of 
nature,  gave  validity  to  acts  performed  by  females  at  an  eaffisr 
period  of  life  than  was  required  in  the  case  of  males.  The  enume- 
ration of  these  details  would  take  space  that  might  be  better  em- 
ployed. In  regard  to  majority^  the  English  rule  ^which  has  been 
adopted  generally  in  this  country,)  made  no  distmction  between 
the  sexes;  reauiring  both  .the  man  and  the  woman  to  be  twenty- 
one  jrears  old,  before  they  were  regarded  as  of  full  age;  TUs 
period  is  known  to  be  earlier  than  that  generally  fixed  on  the  coik 
tinent  of  Europe. 

By  the  confmon  law,  the  only  mode  in  which  a  married  woman 
could  part  with  real  estate,  even  with  her  husband's  consent,  was 
by  the  tedious,  expensive,  and  s6lemn  process  of  what  was  caDed 
difine.  (The  wUl  of  a  feme  covert  was  void.)  This  was,  in  truth* 
a  protection  to  the  wiie,  so  far  as  related  to  the  alienation  of  her 
inheritance.  The  profits  of  her  lands,  we  have  seen,  were  already 
her  husband's  dunng  marriage ;  and  this  mode  ofpassing  her  es- 
tate may  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  efl^ting  that  ob- 
ject, in  contradiction  to  the  general  principles  of  the  law  which 
negatived  any  separate  existence  of  the  wife.  We  have,  in  tfiia 
country,  simpUfied  the  conveyances  of  married  women's  estatas^ 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  general  benefit  supposed  to  be  advanced 
by  facility  of  alienation.  There  is  but  little  difiiculty  here  in  the 
way  of  wives'  parting  with  their  estates. 

The  Act  of  Assembly  lately  passed  in  Pennsylvania,  (April  8, 
1833,)  regulating  last  wills,  has  made  the  principle  of  equity  which 
we  shall  notice  hereafter,  a  statutory  provision.  A  married  woman 
may  now,  in  that  state,  provided  she  be  twenty-one  years  of  age^ 
under  a  power  legally  created,  dispose  of  her  real  or  personal  es- 
tate by  will,  and  may,  with  the  license  of  her  husband,  abo  div- 
pose  of  her  personal  estate.  All  testators  must  now,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, be  of  full  age. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Justice  Blackstone,  that  even  the  i 
bilities  a  feme  covert  lies  under,  are  for  the  most  part  ii 
for  her  protection  and  benefit  We  are  at  a  loss  to  aisco     *  i 
advantages.  It  is  true,  she  cannot  be  sued  alone  for  debts  ane 
fore  marriage ;  but  as  all  her  personal  estate,  which  in  1 
was  the  only  fund  for  the  payment  of  debts,  vested  in  her 
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it  was  no  great  privilege,  for  the  law,  which  stripped  her  of  pro- 
perty to  exempt  her  from  suit  And  as  to  protection  from  actions 
for  breach  of  contract  during  coverture,  as  the  law  takes  away 
her  capacity  of  forming,  we  do  not  see  how  ^e  can  violate  con- 
tracts. 

Although  it  is  laid  down  in  broad  and  unqualified  terms  that  the 
legal  being  of  the  wife  is  suspended,  she  is  considered  as  still  in 
existence  for  all  purposes  of  liability  for  trespasses  and  crimes.  In 
one  particular  there  is  an  exception.  Where  some  inferior  crimes 
are  committed  by  her  in  actual  company  with  her  husband,  the 
presumed  constraint  and  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  are 
very  properly  an  excuse  to  her.  The  presumption  of  constraint 
may,  however,  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  the  contrary. 

A  court  of  equity  looks  upon  this  union  with  very  different  eyes 
from  those  with  which  the  common  law  r^ards  it  A  feme  covert 
is  there  considered,  as  to  her  separate  estate,  el  feme  sole:  and  she 
may  in  that  court  sue  and  be  sued.  She  may  even,  (so  distinct 
are  they  there  considered,)  by  the  agency  of  a  nearest  friend,  sue 
her  own  husband,  3  Cox  r,  fVms,  39,  or  be  sued  by  him.  Prec, 
Chanc.  24.  We  have  before  adverted  to  the  disabihty,  at  law,  of 
a  married  woman  to  dispose  of  her  estate  by  will.  This  disability 
existed  both  in  regard  to  real  and  personal  estate.  In  equity,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  was,  substantially,  obviated,  wherever  there 
was  a  marriage  contract,  made  before  the  union  actually  took 
place,  in  which  the  power  was  reserved  to  the  wife.  A  court  of 
chancery  gave  efTect  to  a  disposition  by  a  married  woman,  in 
pursuance  of  such  previous  authority,  as  an  appointment  or  decla- 
ration of  a  trust — though  as  we  have  remarked,  it  was  essentially^ 
a'wilL  Without  such  marriage  settlement,  therefore,  either  ui 
England  or  in  those  states  which  have  courts  of  chancery,  any 
testamentary  disposition  by  a  wife  would  be  whoUy  inoperative^ 
It  is  well  known  that  in  many  of  the  states  there  is  no  chancery 
court ;  and  we  do  not  consider  it  at  all  desirable,  that  the  anomaly 
should  exist  of  two  different  laws  with  regard  to  the  same  persons 
in  different  courts  of  the  same  state.  To  whatever  extent  the 
courts  of  those  states  which  are  without  an  equity  jurisdiction 
may  adopt  chancery  principles,  we  presume  they  will  never  go 
so  far  as  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  common  law,  as  radical  as 
the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  equity  on  this  subject  would  intro- 
duce. We  will  now  proceed,  briefly  to  note  such  alterations  not 
before  noticed,  as  have  been  made  in  the  particulars  we  have 
mentioned,  and  to  exhibit  the  state  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
law  here. 

The  StaL  30  Geo.  3.  c.  48,  assiiuilated  the  punishment  of  hus> 
band  and  wife  in  case  of  the  death  of  either  at  the  hand  of  the 
other.  The  distinction  never  existed  in  this  country.  A  little 
common  sense  was  introduced  into  the  doctrine  of  benefit  of  clergy. 
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and  all  persons  and  classes  became  entitled  to  its  advantages.  It 
was,  in  substance,  merely  a  mitigation  of  the  dreadful  punishment 
of  death  for  the  first  offence  (the  penalty  of  almost  all  offences  in 
the  bloody  code  of  the  early  English  criminal  law,)  by  the  substi- 
tution of  one  of  inferior  severity — and  the  improvement  extended 
to  all  classes  the  benefit  of  that  commutation,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously monopolized  by  one.  The  burning  in  the  hand  or  cheek 
(as  was  provided  by  one  statute,)  has  been  altered  for  transporta- 
tion, fine  and  imprisonment,  by  successive  acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. As  in  tne  United  States,  there  are  no  privileged  classes; 
the  punishment  of  all  for  every  offence  is  the  same,*  and  the  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  if  the  name  exist  in  any  of  the  states,  means  nothing 
but  a  certain  mitigated  quantum  of  punishment  for  the  first  offence. 

The  punishment  of  the  ducking  stool  for  scolds,  that  barbarous 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  we  believe  still  to  exist  in  theory  in  Eng- 
land; though  the  progress  of  refinement  has  put  a  stop  to  its  re- 
currence in  practice.  When  the  Supreme  (^ourt  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs,  James,  12  Ser.  &  Rawle^ 
wiped  off  this  stain  ujx)n  our  system  of  jurisprudence,  or  rather 
declared  that  it  had  never  been  introduced  from  the  British  law, 
we  wish  they  had  at  once  declared  the  non-existence  of  such  a 
misdemeanor — it  still  remains  in  that  state  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  ancient  privilege,  as  Justice  Blackstone  calls 
it,  of  a  man  to  beat  his  wife,  hung  for  a  time  in  suspense  on  the 
doubt  of  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. — ^but  it  was  finally 
settled  that  a  wife  may  have  security  of  the  peace  against  her  Bus- 
band,  2  Lev,  128;  not  to  give  the  wife,  however,  amr  advantage, 
the  same  security  was  given  to  the  husband  in  case  of  being  beaten 
by  his  wife.  Sircu  1207.  This  we  presume  is  the  law  in  all  the  states. 

We  have  entirely  abolished  in  the  United  States,  as  inconsistent 
with  our  institutions,  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture,  and  along  with 
it  tlie  preference  of  the  male  to  the  female  sex  in  the  right  of  re- 
prescntationf — there  is  perfect  equality  so  far.  The  intestate  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  have  increased  the  dower  of  the  widow  by  giving 
her  a  portion  of  the  personal  estate  smaller  or  larger  according  to 
circumstances,  in  addition  to  her  thirds  at  common  law;  being 
somewhat  similar  to  the  statute  of  distributions  in  England.  As 
lands,  however,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  chattels  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  the  widow's  dower  is  |X)stponed  to  the  claims  of  creditors 
on  her  deceased  husband's  estate.  In  England  the  contrary  is  the 
case ;  the  right  of  the  wife  to  dower,  attaches  upon  the  marriue, 
and  is  indefeisible  by  any  act  of  her  husband.J    The  distinction 

*  We  Hpeok  not  of  the  southern  slaves. 

t  The  states  of  Vermont  and  Delaware  have  lately  repealed  those  proriaioiif  whieb 
gave  a  greater  portion  to  the  male  than  the  female  heirs. 

t  The  Acts  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  for  tlie  absence  or  deewtiop 
of  the  husband,  have  given  tdditionaJ  effioa«y  to  the  common  law  nils  of  lue  lUbi* 
Uty  for  necessaries. 
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as  to  dower  and  curtesy  in  trust  estates,  has  been  abolished,  and 
except  in  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
agrees  with  that  of  England  on  this  subject  The  laws  of  most  of 
the  states  differ,  we  presume,  but  little  from  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  abstract  will  be  superfluous  for  the  professional  man,  and 
we  fear  tedious  to  the  general  reader.  It  seemed  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  present  the  legal  effects  of  marriage  on  the  condition  of 
women,  in  all  its  aspects.  The  result  has  been  to  show  that  their 
condition  is  by  no  means  enviable,  or  such  as  an  equal  system  of 
laws  would  provide.  The  most  important  and  interesting  inquiry 
arises,  is  the  law,  which  we  have  been  investigating,  and  nave 
seen  to  be  established,  accordant  with  the  state  of  society  in  the 
nineteenth  century?  To  follow  out  this  question  into  all  its  rami- 
fications, would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  this  article.  Our  ob- 
ject now  is  mainly  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  propose 
some  few  ideas  that  have  occurred  to  us,  for  the  consideration  of 
others. 

In  order  to  determine  this  problem,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  mount  if  possible  to  the  source  of  the  institution;  and  if  we  find 
it  to  take  its  rise  in  an  age  and  under  auspices  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  abhorrent  from  the  genius 
of  the  times,  we  may  with  reason  doubt  its  excellence.  The  cause 
of  the  situation  of  married  women  with  regard  to  their  real  estate, 
and  their  general  inferiority  in  reference  to  personal  rights,  we 
think  may  be  sought  with  success  in  the  feudal  law.  Tnat  law 
which  marched  forth  from  the  forests  of  the  north,  and  established 
its  iron  reign  over  the  fairer  regions  of  the  south — ^that  law  of 
war,  conquest  and  slavery — of  primogeniture  and  privilege;  where 
the  scale  gradually  ascended  from  the  vassal  to  the  mesne,  froni 
the  mesne  to  the  lord,  until  it  reached  in  its  rise,  the  sovereign — 
where  all  the  property  of  the  state  proceeded  from  and  was  in  the 
end  to  revert  to  the  monarch — the  law,  in  fine,  of  superiority  in 
right  of  the  male  over  the  female  sex.  So  deep  have  its  foun<ia- 
lions  been  laid  in  Europe,  so  strongly  cemented  its  different  parts 
by\heir  admirable  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  military  empire, 
that  it  has  taken  the  stniggles  of  centuries  to  break  its  chains ;  and 
although  the  reasons  of  many  of  its  provisions  have  long  since 
ceased,  vet  in  the  law  of  realproperty,  they  form  so  fundamental 
a  part  of  the  structure,  and  have  acquired  so  much  reverence  firom 
the  rust  of  ages,  that  a  regard  for  its  security  and  repose  has  in- 
duced their  continuance. 

When  the  northern  warriors  burst  from  woods,  too  narroMr  to 
contain  their  growing  numbers,  and  set  out  on  their  march  of  con- 
quest, war  their  business  and  their  pleasure — the  aim  to  which  their 
nature  and  habits  impelled  them,  was  the  establishment  of  military 
governments.  The  conquered  lands  were  parcelled  by  thf^  chieJs 
among  their  followers,  as  the  rewards  of  vjuour ;  saddled  of 
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with  the  condition  of  military  service,  the  spirit  and  the  support  of 
their  institutions.  The  men  were  the  warriors  and  the  conquerors ; 
they  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  earned  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Their  wives  were  their  servants;  attended  to  their  household  du- 
ties ;  tilled  their  grounds,  and  nursed  theh*  children ;  incited  them, 
by  their  cries,  to  the  combat ;  dressed  their  wounds  when  injured, 
and  brought  them  food  and  refreshments  when  weary.    After 
they  had  seated  themselves  in  their  habitations,  and  consolidat- 
ed their  power,  the  lands,  of  course,  were  divided  among  the 
men,  and  the  females  dej)ended,  for  protection  and  support,  upon 
their  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers.  Fiefs  were,  for  a  time,  merely 
at  the  will  of  the  lord ;  they  gradually  became  certain  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years ;  then  for  the  life  of  the  feudatory ;  and  finally, 
hereditary  m  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  chieftain.  The  males 
alone  could  comply  with  the  conditions  of  tenure,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  military  duties ;  and  the  policy  wliich  prohibited  the  splits 
ting  of  estates,  by  division  among  all  the  sons,  would  operate  with 
tenfold  effect  to  exclude  those  whose  sex  prevented  their  co-ope- 
ration in  military  measures.  It  was  a  rule  with  the  early  feudists, 
that  no  female  could  succeed  to  a  genuine  feud.     The  form  of 
homage,  a  ceremony  inseparably  incident  to  all  such  estates,  shows 
this  beyond  doubt.     The  words,  in  part,  were,  that  the  vassal  be- 
came the  man  of  his  lord ;  "  devenio  vester  homo**  (hence  the  word 
homage) — from  that  day  forth,  of  life,  and  limb,  and  earthly  ho- 
nour.   How,  or  with  what  propriety,  we  are  not  informed,  after 
fiefs  became  inheritable  by  females,  the  wife  could  join  with  her 
husband  in  this  ceremony,  as  she  did,  while  she  continued  without 
children ;  but  after  that  event,  the  husband  did  homage  alone.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  a  man  seised  in  right  of  his  wife ; 
and  although,  in  process  of  time,  females,  as  we  sec,  did  inherit, 
the  reason  of  the  exclusion  becoming  every  day  less  operative, 
from  the  progress  of  civilization,  yet  so  long  as  there  were  any 
male  descendants,  they  were  preferred.*  It  must  have  been  a  long 
time  before  females  became  possessed  of  any  real  estate  whatever, 
in  any  part  of  Europe  where  the  feudal  law  prevailed.    It  was  not 
until  the  thirteenth  century  that  this  occurred  in  Germany.    The 
era  was  earlier,  however,  in  France  and  England.     The  succes- 
sion of  females,  was  the  last  in  the  scries  of  successive  changes 
in  the  originally  strict  character  of  feudal  cstates.f  We  find,  that 
very  soon,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  lands  of  the  conquered 
countries  partook  of  feudal  qualities,  as  the  allodial  estates  were 
commuted  for  feuds.     If  the  Norman  Conquest  did  not  strictly 
introduce  the  feudal  tenure  into  England,  (and  it  is  probable  it  did 
not,)  yet  it  established  it  with  infinitely  more  severitj'.  There  never 

*  With  the  Anglo-SazonB,  land  was  divided  among  all  the  mm. 
t  See  Note  8,  Vol  I^  Robertson*!  Charles  V. 
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existed  a  more  cunning  and  ingenious  set  of  men  than  the  Norman 
Jurists,  who  constantly  racked  their  brains  to  conjure  up  ways 
and  means  to  extend  theprivileges  of  the  nobles.  It  would  appear, 
that  at  the  period  of  the  Cfonquest,  (in  the  eleventh  century,)  daugh- 
ters were  permitted  to  inherit,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  sons.  Not- 
withstanding the  very  natural  feelings  of  preference  of  the  chil- 
dren, though  females,  of  the  last  proprietor,  over  more  remote 
male  relations,  overcame  the  principle  upon  which  that  tenure  was 
established,  to  wit,  the  ability  to  perform  warlike  service,  yet  we 
find  it  so  far  regarded,  that,  on  pretence  of  securing  a  proper 
feudatory  as  an  husband  for  his  ward,  the  lord  claimed  what  was 
called  the  marriage  of  his  female  tenant ;  one  of  the  most  unjust 
and  oppressive  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  system.  As  soon  as  the 
union  did  take  placCj  the  husband  stood  in  the  place  of  his  wife, 
enjoyed  her  estates,  and  performed  the  services  in  her  stead.  The 
fact,  that  this  interference  in  the  marriage  of  tenants,  did  not  exist 
in  Socage  tenure,  which  appears  to  have  been  established  before 
the  Conquest,  is  entitled  to  some  weight  as  a  proof  that  the  feudal 
law  greatly  extended  this  inferiority  of  the  female  sex. 

As  the  husband,  during  the  coverture,  performed  the  services 
annexed  to  the  estate,  he  very  naturally  took  the  profits  to  his  own 
use ;  and  as  he  was  once  in  possession,  he  retained  it  during  his 
life,  notwithstanding  his  children  came  of  age  prior  to  his  death. 

The  pure  and  primitive  law  of  feuds  did  not  allow  any  dower 
at  all  to  the  wife.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  a  contemporary  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  introduced  it  into  the  system.  Dower  was 
not  a  part  of  the  early  Saxon  laws.  Jurists  are  not  agreed  whether 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Normans  into  Britain,  (though  the  better 
opinion,  from  the  above  facts,  is  the  other  way,)  or  whether  it  is 
a  relic  of  the  Danish  customs ;  for  it  took  its  rise  with  the  Danes, 
from  an  institution  of  Swein,  who  founded  it  out  of  gratitude  to  those 
Danish  ladies,  who  had  ransomed  him  from  his  captivity  among 
the  Vandals.  Mod,  Univ.  Hist.  XXXII.  91.  The  extent  of  dower, 
with  the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls,  (and  we  suppose  most  of  the 
northern  nations  had  similar  customs,)  was  the  grant  of  some  ar- 
ticles of  use  in  agriculture  and  war,  to  the  wife,  in  return  for  some 
she  presented  her  husband,  conferred,  no  doubt,  by  her  parents, 
who  were  present  at  the  marriage,  consisting  of  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
a  bridled  horse,  and  a  shield,  with  a  javelin  and  sword.  These 
were  symbols  that  her  fate  was  linked  to  his  in  prosperity  and  in 
adversity ;  that,  in  peace  and  in  war,  she  was  to  be  his  constant 
companion ;  and  that  the  battle-ground,  in  case  of  death,  was  to 
be  the  resting  place  of  both.    Tacitus  beautifully  observes,  "  hoc 

Sncti  boves,  hoc  paratus  equus,  hoc  data  arma  denuntiant" 
ower,  then,  was  engrafted  on  the  law  of  feuds  as  established  in 
England;  and,  to  whatev^er  «ource  its  introduction  may  be  traced, 
it  is  a  most  proper,  though,  in  many  cases,  a  very  inadequate  pro- 
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vision,  for  the  support  of  the  widow,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
younger  cliildren.  It  is  very  evident,  that  the  civil  law  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  establishment ;  no  two  things  bein^  more  dissimilar 
than  dower  in  the  rival  sjrstems — the  word  signifying,  in  the  civil 
law,  the  marriage  portion  which  the  wife  brought  to  ner  husband 
So  much  for  real  estate  under  the  law  of  feuds. 

We  must  look  to  another  source  for  a  reason  why  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  women  vested  in  their  husbands.  The  feudal 
law  paid  no  attention  to  it,  nor  condescended  to  give  rules  con- 
cerning it  There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  feudal  writers 
upon  the  subject;  and  the  old  English  jurists  who  have  anything 
in  their  works  about  personal  property,  borrowed  what  they  have 
from  the  civil  law.  In  fact,  in  those  early  times,  it  was  scarcely 
worth  attention ;  hence,  as  Blackstone  remarks,  a  subsidy,  in  Entt" 
land,  of  a  fifteenth  or  a  tenth  of  the  moveables  of  the  subject,  did 
not  occasion  surprise  or  murmuring.  We  all  know,  that  one  of 
the  striking  features  in  the  advance  of  society  in  modem  Europe, 
has  been  the  immense  increase  in  the  value  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perty. Bonds,  mortgages,  stocks,  securities  of  a  personal  nature 
of  all  kinds,  have  so  increased,  in  number  and  value,  that  where 
the  law  formerly  vested  in  the  husband  a  spinning  wheel  or  a  cow, 
it  may  now  give  him  accumulated  thousands.  This  may  have 
been  one  reason  why  the  law  was  so  little  scrupulous  on  the  point 
If  it  were,  it  is  any  thing  but  a  reason  now.  Research  is  vain, 
to  discover,  in  the  writings  of  jurists,  a  foundation  for  this  princi- 
ple, or  a  rational  account  of  it ;  or,  in  fact,  any  other  explanation 
than  the  one  we  shall  give  immediately,  which  is  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous, and  not  only  so,  but  likewise  untrue.  And  that  reason,  handed 
down,  without  dispute,  or  a  doubt  of  its  correctness,  from  Bracton, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  to  Mr.  Clancy,  is  this — that 
man  and  wife  are  one  person  in  flesh  and  blood — **  vir  et  uxoi^ 
sunt  quasi  unica  persona,  quia  caro  una  et  sanguis  unus,"  are  the 
words  of  the  former  in  his  fifth  book.  ''  She  ana  her  husband  con- 
stitute but  one  person,"  says  Mr.  Clancy  in  his  first  book ;  and  as 
they  make  but  one  person,  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  must 
represent  that  one  person,  and  take  all  the  property.  The  husband 
is  selected,  as  the  more  worthy  of  the  two.  '*  The  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife,  and  therefore,  all  she  has  belongs  to  him,**  says 
Finch,  with  commendable  logic ;  because  he  is  the  head  of  the 
wife,  therefore^  all  she  has  belongs  to  him.  It  is  well  that  some 
better  reason  can  be  given  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  and 
our  republican  institutions,  or  "  the  blood  of  ancestors,"  as  our 
orators  are  so  fond  of  saying,  "  was  shed  in  vain."  It  appears, 
then,  to  be  an  unchangeable  maxim  of  the  English  law,  so  far 
back  that  its  commencement  cannot  be  traced,  and  we  have  adopt- 
ed it  in  thb  country  in  its  full  extent  The  most  that  can  be  urged 
in  its  favour,  is  its  antiquity ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  that  is  the  very 

you  xviu. — va  36.  38 
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reason  for  its  abrogation.  It  had  its  source  in  an  age  of  the  world 
not  more  remote  from  ours  in  point  of  time,  than  completely  dif- 
ferent in  habits,  manners,  value  and  species  of  property;  in  every 
thing  that  laws  are  to  regulate  and  enforce.  Among  savage  tribes, 
in  the  early  years  of  every  people,  even  with  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  antiquity — as  enlightened  they  undoubtedly  were  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  but  ignorant  of  true  liberty,  and  of  the  refine- 
ments of  social  and  of  feminine  intercourse — ^we  say  among  all 
of  them,  before  Christianity  was  introduced,  or  properly  under- 
stood, the  females  were  infinitely  below  the  other  sex,  not  only  in 
political,  but  in  civil  privileges.*  It  is  an  easy  mode,  to  cut  the 
Grordian  knot,  and  to  solve  the  question  we  have  put,  by  saying, 
that  from  the  days  of  Adam,  and  among  every  people,  this  in- 
equality has  existed,  and  that  the  trouble  of  a  search  for  its  pecu- 
liar origin,  may  be  spared.  It  is  true,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
inequality  is  proper ;  but  that  it  is  carried  too  far,  and  probably  so 
from  an  inattention  to  the  subject,  we  do  assuredly  think.  It  may 
be  said,  that  a  female,  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  if  she  wish  not  all 
her  personal  property  to  vest  in  her  intended  husband,  may  pro- 
vide against  it  by  marriage  settlement  The  argument  is  unlair ; 
it  throws  the  burden  upon  the  party  least  able  to  bear  it ;  and 
commonly  the  most  ignorant  in  matters  of  the  kind.  Men  are  ge^ 
nerally  lawyers  enough  to  understand  their  own  rights ;  women, 
on  the  contrary,  are  not.  Hundreds  may,  and  do  marry,  without 
knowing  its  legal  effects  upon  their  property,  until  they  discover 
them  by  sad  experience.  It  would  be  a  better  reason,  if  the  law 
were  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is. 

We  looked  into  Mr.  Clancy's  treatise,  and  into  other  works,  pur- 
posely to  find  a  reason  for  the  rule  we  are  considering ;  for  some 
slight  endeavour  to  trace  this  important  subject  to  its  source,  or 
start  a  philosophical  argument  in  its  favour.  We  were  disappointed 
in  our  search ;  and  met  only  with  the  unsatisfactory  reason  we 
have  already  noticed.f  It  is,  we  think,  a  deficiency  in  these  works. 
We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  disr^spectftdly 
of  that  which  is  the  title  of  our  article.  Its  reputation  is  establiab- 
ed.  It  gives  with  clearness,  both  of  arrangement  and  style,  and, 
as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  with  correctness,  the  law  as  it 
is :  although  professing  to  be  a  general  treatise  upon  the  subject, 
some  points  resulting  from  the  union  of  man  and  wife,  are  omit- 
ted. We  would,  however,  have  been  more  satisfied,  if  we  had  any 
other  argument  in  support  of  the  policy  or  justice  of  the  principle 
we  have  been  considering,  than  that  of  the  unity  of  person.  Tnis 

*  In  the  early  era  of  the  civil  law,  the  husband  had  the  power  of  lift  and  death 
over  his  wife,  for  grievous  crimes,  as  well  ^  over  his  chudren.  Vhny^  JhUear^ 
and  Pliny.  Nat.  His.  14.  R 

t  See  also,  2d  vol.  Kent's  Ckan.  p.  109. 
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position  we  have  before  said  to  be  untrue— it  is  so— and  we  will 
show  that  the  law  does  consider  the  wife,  in  some  respects,  as  a 
distinct  person ;  that  same  common  law  which  Mr.  Clancy  asserts 
scarcely  considers  her  to  have  a  separate  existence.     We  have 
seen  that  the  wife  continues  liable,  after  marriage,  for  debts  due 
before ;  that  this  liability  is  shared  with  her  husband,  and  that  the 
same  law  prevails  in  case  of  torts  committed  by  a  feme  covert 
How,  if  she  is  not  a  separate,  distinct  person,  and  separately  ex* 
isting,  could  she  be  taken  on  a  ca,  so.  ?    The  creditor  certainly 
arrests  something  more  than  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  If  the 
husband  were  alone  liable,  it  might  be  some  equivalent  for  the 
taking  away  of  her  property.    But  really,  in  England,  where  a 
married  woman  can  acquire  no  personal  property,  and  the  mar- 
riage takes  away  all  she  has,  if  she  be  taken  in  execution  for  a 
debt  due  before  coverture,  she  must  lie  in  prison  until  the  debt  is 
discharged,  or  the  court  sees  fit,  in  its  discretion,  to  release  her ; 
her  separate  existence  is,  in  such  a  case,  lamentably  obvious. 
Again ;  the  common  law,  in  the  case  of  a  fine,  not  only  considers 
3. feme  covert  as  a  separate  person,  but  as  one  endued  with  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  consent  to  a  disposition  of  her  real  estate,  and 
to  the  formation  of  most  important  contracts  in  relation  to  it  By 
a  separate  examination  her  consent  is  obtained.  The  simpler  pro- 
cess of  the  wife  joining  in  a  conveyance,  coupled  with  her  sepa^ 
rate  examination,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  and, 
we  presume,  most  of  the  states,  effectuates  tlic  same  purpose.  And 
although  a  man  may  not  grant,  directly  or  immeaiately,  to  his 
wife,  yet  he  may  by  the  intervention  of  trustees.  Harg.  Co,  IaL 
30.  There  is  an  instance  mentioned  in  Co,  Lit.  133  a.  n.  4.  which 
is  a  perfect  anomalv.     It  is  certainly  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  we  are  endeavouring  to  refute.  It  is  this ;  that  if  any  one 
levy  a  fine  in  his  wife's  name,  she  shall  have  a  writ  of  deceit 
against  him.  We  have  selected  these  instances  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  common  law  has  not,  in  all  cases,  this  contracted 
idea  of  ^feme  coverty  and,  of  course,  that  the  law  based  upon  this 
assumption  is  without  foundation. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  sound  reasoning,  to  instance,  under 
this  part  of  our  subject,  the  cases  where  the  law  clothes  a  mar- 
ried woman  with  the  capacity  of  a  feme  sole,  when  her  husband 
is  banished,  transported,  or  an  alien  enemy.*  They  operate,  how- 
ever, so  far  in  favour  of  our  position,  as  to  show  that  this  unity 
of  person  is  not  absolutely  indissoluble ;  that  it  may  be  governed 
by  circumstances;  and  that,  where  public  policy  requires  it,  a 
feme  covert  may  act  on  her  own  rcsponsibihty,  and  for  her  own 

*  Or  whcro  the  wifb  is  a  feme  ioU  trader,  in  the  sense  of  the  Act  of  Aiien^f 
of  PenniylfBiiia. 
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benefit    Public  policy,  we  tbink,  requires  it  in  nomerous  other 
cases. 

The  Queen  of  England  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
a  married  woman  cannot  sue  or  be  sued.  The  exception  in  her 
case  is  founded,  not  as  one  would  suppose,  iqx>n  any  regard  paid 
to  her  sex  or  superior  rank,  but  depends  soldy  upon  attention  to 
the  convenience  of  his  majesty.  Hear  Lord  Coke :  **  the  wisdom 
of  the  common  law,  would  not  have  the  JSng^  (whose  continual 
care  and  study  is  for  the  public  good,  el  circa  ardua  regid^  to  be 
troubled  and  disquieted  for  such  private  and  petty  causes." 

It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  argue,  that  if  the  situation  of  fe- 
males in  relation  to  real  estate,  be  founded  on  the  law  of  fcuds, 
that  law  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  our  policy  and  institutions ; 
although  it  may  not  be  totally  abolished,  ^me  few  of  its  incidents 
remain ;  escheat  for  instance.  And  in  theory,  we  would  suf^pose, 
the  lands  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  all  the  states  where  the  contrary 
has  not  been  expressly  provided  by  statute,  partake  of  the  character 
of  feuds.  All  the  oppressive  incidents  of  that  law,  however,  have 
been  cast  off;  and  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  free  enjoy- 
ment, they  are  practically,  though  not  theoretically,  allodial  There 
are  no  services  attached  to  estates  which  would  require  the  hus- 
band's any  more  than  the  wife's  capacity  of  performance.  The 
lord  can  no  longer  summon  his  vassal  to  the  field,  with  horse  and 
armour,  upon  a  quarantine,  quite  as  disagreeable  as  that  under 
our  health  laws ;  or  call  upon  his  tenants  to  assist  him  in  his  ba- 
ronial court  The  universal  rent  for  the  enjoyment  of  land,  is  the 
payment  of  money,  which  requires  no  superior  capacity  to  per- 
form. The  days  of  chivalry  indeed  are  gone,  and  we  thank  God 
for  it ;  and  though  the  eloquent  advocate  of  aristocracy  (Buiice) 
so  beautifully  laments  the  succession  of  a  race  of  economists  and 
calculators,  the  rational,  practical  freedom,  and  just  perception 
of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  that  have  attended  the  change,  roust 
endear  it  to  the  understanding  of  every  man,  though  the  enthusiast 
may  mourn  the  transit  of  the  heroic  age. 

We  have  quarrelled  so  much  with  the  law  of  man  and  wife  as 
it  is,  that  the  reader  may  consider  it  high  time  for  us  to  suggest 
some  improvement  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  many  parts  of 
the  system  are  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  easily  shaken ;  and  that  one 
of  our  very  objections,  the  antiquity  of  the  institution,  is  a  chief 
maxim  of  the  common  law,  for  the  establishment  of  any  principle. 
Sic  usitatum,  or  ita  lex  scripta  est,  have  been  the  triumphant  an- 
swer to  many  an  argument,  and  refuted  the  ingenuity  of  many  a 
lawver.  We  feel  as  much  as  any  one  the  force  and  the  pn^riety 
of  the  reply  in  the  general.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  glorious 

aualities  of  that  admirable  system,  that  it  accommodates  itself  to 
le  temper  and  advancement  of  the  age ;  that  it  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  arts  ,*  expands  with  the  increase  of  the  varying 
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wants  of  mankind,  so  as  to  meet  their  exigencies,  and  supply  pre- 
existing deficiencies  in  their  rules  of  action ;  no  wrong  without  a 
remedy,  no  right  without  a  means  of  enforcement,  are  axioms  of 
the  common  law.  What  jurist  is  ignorant,  in  what  manner,  when 
society,  by  the  advance  of  commerce,  needed  a  system  to  regulate 
its  growing  and  numerous  relations,  guided  by  the  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  mind  of  a  Mansfield,  its  attention  was  directed  to 
the  luminaries  of  other  countries ;  and  how,  as  it  were,  the  law 
expanded  her  arms,  to  embrace  principles,  which,  incorporating 
with  herself,  she  formed  into  a  code,  whose  bases  are  equality  and 
good  faith? 

Why  not  secure  to  a  woman,  in  the  event  of  marriage,  a  part 
at  least  of  the  profits  of  her  lands,  and  of  her  personal  estate,  safe 
from  the  disposition  of  her  husband,  and  from  the  executioa  of  his 
creditors  ?  In  repeated  cases,  the  eflfects  of  the  union  are  merely 
to  provide  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  debts  of  the  husband  previ- 
ously contracted,  and  to  strip  the  wife  of  what  would  be  a  support 
for  her  and  her  children.  We  see  no  cood  reason  for  not  securing 
the  whole.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  harmony  of  the  married 
state  may  be  disturbed  by  rendering  the  wife  independent,  without 
showing,  that  those  connexions  where  this  has  been  eflfectuated  by 
marriage  settlement,  are  less  happy  than  others.  It  may  have  a 
directly  contrary  effect,  by  putting  a  stop  to  marriages  of  specu- 
lation, where  just  so  much  is  calcdated  to  be  gained  by  the  event 

As  respects,  then,  both  real  and  personal  estate,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  marriage  should  leave  the  parties  where  it  finds  tnem ;  and 
that  the  estate  of  a  woman  shoula  be  her  own  after  the  union.  It 
would  seem  proper  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  aliening  it» 
during  marriage,  without  her  husband's  consent,  manifested  by 
his  joining  in  the  conveyance ;  though  unlimited  freedom  shoula 
be  given  to  her,  of  disposing  of  all  her  estate,  real  and  personal, 
by  will  executed  with  proper  formaUties. 

The  privilege  of  voting  in  private  corporations,  it  would  appear 
proper  to  accord  to  all  single  women  ot  full  age,  where  the  only 
distinction  between  the  members  of  such  corporations  is  that  of 
sex ;  in  case  of  marriage,  the  husband  could  represent  his  wife. 
Public  affairs  would  seem  to  be  well  as  they  are  in  this  respect 

It  has  been  shown,  we  think,  that  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
the  husband,  of  paying  his  wife's  debts,  is  not  a  suflScient  reason 
for  the  rule,  as  she  herself  is  not  discharged  from  liability,  although 
she  has  no  property  to  satisfy  the  demands,  and  her  husband's  re- 
sponsibility is  not  absolute,  but  merely  contingent  If,  however,  it 
snould  be  thought  so,  alter  it,  by  discharging  him ;  and  render  all 
the  wife's  property  she  brings  upon  the  marriage,  liable  for  the 
demands  against  her. 

If  it  should  be  determined,  that  the  personal  estate  of  a  female 
does  not,  upon  marriage,  vest  absolutely  in  her  husband,  new  re- 
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gulations  must,  of  course,  be  adopted  to  meet  another  condition 
of  things.  It  is  familiar  to  lawyers,  that  principles  applicable  to 
the  case  are  to  be  found  in  the  equitable  code  ot  England,  and  of 
those  states,  who  have  followed  her  example  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Janus-like  system  of  jurisprudence.  So  fiar  as  regards  her 
legal  control  over  her  separate  estate,  she  is  considered  as  unmar- 
ried and  as  existing  in  her  own  right;  and  the  senseless  fiction  of 
the  common  law  is  brushed  away;  and  with  it,  its  train  of  absurd 
consequences. 

It  may  not  be  objected,  that  intricacy  and  confusion  will  be  the 
result  of  these  changes ;  unless  such  should  be  shown  to  be  the 
case  in  England  under  her  rules  of  equity.  It  is  probably  of  less 
importance  what  the  law  is  than  that  it  should  be  distinctly  known 
and  understood  at  least  by  its  professors.  No  wise  man  would 
enter  the  labyrinths  of  any  science,  without  recourse  to  the  aid  of 
an  expert;  so  long,  therefore,  as  there  exists  a  body  of  men,  mak- 
ing the  laws  of  their  country  their  constant  study,  and  to  whose 
counsel  instant  recurrence  can  be  had,  there  need  be  no  cause  of 
complaint  based  upon  the  intricacy  or  the  complexity  of  jurispru- 
dence. No  permanent  good  ever  resulted  irom  the  simplicity  of 
laws — ^m  fact,  such  simplicity  never  can  exist  in  an  advanced  state 
of  civilization. 

In  adverting  to  the  well  known  difference  between  the  common 
and  the  civil  law  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  property  belonging  to 
the  matrimonial  parties.  Chancellor  Kent*  says: — 

**  Our  law  concerning  marriage  setUements  appears,  to  us  at  least,  to  be  quite 
simple,  and  cas^  to  be  digested,  when  compared  with  Uie  complicated  regula&ms 
of  the  oommunitj  or  partnership  S3rst6m  between  husband  and  wife,  which  mreriilB 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  France,  8pain,  and  Holland,  and  also  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  That  system  is  founded  on  the  Roman  law,  which  Van  Leeawen,  ia 
his  Commentaries,  terms  the  common  law  of  nations.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  earlier 
laws  of  the  Roman  republic,  by  which  the  husband  was  invested  with  the  plenitude 
of  paternal  power  over  the  wife,  but  to  the  civil  law  in  the  more  polished  a^  ef  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  when  the  wife  was  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  ante- 
nuptial contract,  by  which  her  private  property  was  secured  to  her,  and  a  oommnnity 
of  estate  between  the  husband  and  wife  mtroduced.  The  civil  law,  at  first,  prohi- 
bited the  husband  and  wife  fi-om  making  valid  gills  to  each  other,  cau9a  tuarftt ;  yol 
the  rigour  of  the  law  was  afterwards  done  away,  and  donations  between  the  haabund 
and  wife  were  good  if  they  were  not  revoked  m  the  lifetime  of  the  parties;  and  Jna- 
tinian  abolished  this  distinction  between  donations  inter  vivot^  ante  nuptioM  eiwoH 
mtfiuUf  and  he  allowed  donations  propter  nupiUu,  as  well  after  as  before  mamage. 
Toe  wife  could  buid  herself  by  her  contracts  without  charging  her  hoaband.  ww 
was  competent  to  sue  and  be  sued  without  bun.  They  coiUd  sue  each  other,  and, 
in  respect  to  property,  were  considered  as  distinct  persons,  and  the  contracts  of  the 
one  were  not  oinding  on  the  other.** 

We  regard  the  English  equitable  doctrine  on  this  subject  as  hav- 
ing very  many  advantages  over  the  community  or  partnership 
system  spoken  of  in  the  above  extract 

•  9  Vol.  Com.  p.  153. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  review  of  this  nature  should 
contain  a  complete  code  of  legislation.  All  that  is  properly  requir- 
ed, is  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject,  which,  when  once 
awakened,  will  no  doubt  regulate  it  with  correctness.  The  aid  of 
the  Legislature  is  of  course  necessary.  Our  judges,  in  the  early 
periods  of  our  history,  appear  to  have  anxiously  followed  the  law 
of  England,  where  it  was  not  manifestly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  The  settlement  of  a  new  country,  where  a  novel 
system  of  laws  was  in  some  measure  necessary,  was  a  happy 
epoch  for  the  formation  or  adoption  of  rules  suited  in  all  respects 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  The  judiciary  was 
not  the  proper  source  whence  to  expect  a  new  code.  Besides,  a 
judge's  mind,  from  its  training  and  direction,  is  not  apt  to  be  in- 
clined to  innovation ;  and,  in  most  cases,  fortunately  is  it  thus. 
The  early  age  of  the  States,  was  a  golden  opportunity  to  purify, 
from  dust,  and  from  rust,  and  from  rubbish,  a  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which  is  yet  susceptible  of  cultivation 
and  improvement 

There  remains  but  one  other  consequence  of  the  relation  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  which  we  shall  notice :  that  which  pre- 
vents either  from  being  a  witness  for  or  against  the  other.  The 
reason  of  tiiis  exclusion  is  now  generally  rested  upon  this  ground ; 
that  if  a  wife  were  permitted  to  testify /or  her  husband,  she  would 
be  under  a  strong  temptation  to  commit  perjury,  and  if  admitted 
against  him,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  marriage,  and 
mi^ht  create  dissension  and  unhappiness.  Bull.  JV.  P.  286.  Some 
wnters,  however,  who  seem  to  think  the  unity  of  person  an  answer 
to  all  objections,  and  a  reason  for  all  consequences,  put  it  upon 
this  footing;  that  if  allowed  to  be  witnesses /or  each  other,  tney 
would  contradict  the  maxim,  "  nemo  testis  esse  debet  in  propria 
sua  causa,"  (''  no  one  should  be  a  witness  in  his  own  cause,")  and 
if  against  each  other,  the  other  maxim,  "  nemo  tenetur  seipsum 
accusare,"  ('*  no  one  is  forced  to  accuse  himself")  But,  as  has 
been  very  properly  remarked  by  Christian,*  this  wiU  scarcely  ac- 
count for  it  rf  because,  though  the  confessions  of  the  husband  or 
wife  arc  no  evidence  against  the  other,  yet  those  of  the  party  are 
legal  evidence.  He  thinks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  the  rule 
ought  to  be  confined  to  cases  where  the  husband  or  wife  is  a  party 
to  the  prosecution  or  action ;  and  he  seems  to  dislike  the  case  in 
2  T.  R.  263 ;  where  it  was  held,  that  a  wife  shall  not  be  caltaf^  in 
any  case,  to  give  evidence  even  tending  to  criminate  her  husrand* 

•  1  Christ  Blackji.  443.  n.  90. 

t  Though  in  Rome  man  and  wife  were  considered  separate  persona,  thejr  oovid 
not  be  witnesses  for  or  against  each  other.  Wood.  315.  This  confirms  Mr.  CSidf- 
tian*s  riew  of  the  sabject  In  France,  Domat  says,  depositions  of  kindred  as  Ar  •• 
oousin-germans  were  rejected ;  upon  the  same  principle — a  fear  of  impropff  bim 
towards  one  of  the  parties. 
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If  that  be  true,  he  argues,  a  plaintiff  or  prosecnlor  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  testimony  of  the  one,  and  the  defendant  or  prisoner 
cannot  have  the  advantage  of  the  other's  testimony,  because  the 
evidence  of  the  latter  might  tend  to  charge  the  former  with  per- 
jury. Surely,  in  such  cases,  where  the  interests  of  strangers  are 
concerned,  the  furtherance  of  pubKc  justice  is  a  consideration  of 
greater  weight  than  the  possible  domestic  strife  of  the  witnesses. 
The  rule,  we  may  add,  it  is  well  known,  yields  to  considerations 
of  ^policy ;  and  in  cases  of  high  treason,  or  where  the  injury  is 
directly  to  the  person  of  the  wife,  an  exception  is  very  properly 
introduced.  The  case  of  the  infamous  Lonl  Audlev  leid  the  wav 
in  the  adoption  of  the  latter  exception,  which  has  been  enlarged 
by  statute  in  England. 

We  may  be  mistaken  in  the  opinion,  that  the  United  States  and 
England  are  the  only  civilized  nations,  where  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty of  the  female  are  thus  entirely  disregarded  in  the  event  of 
marriage.  Certainly  the  civil  law  contains  pro\isions  altogether 
distinct:  and  that  law  is  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  a  great  part 
of  Modem  Europe.  The  general  features  of  that  sj'stem  undoubt- 
edly provide  for  a  feme  covert  retaining  her  propertv,  and  acting 
in  regard  to  it  as  s,feme  sole.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  intro- 
duce that  law  in  the  place  of  our  own.  With  all  its  defects,  the 
common  law  is  far  superior  to  any  code  of  jurisprudence  yet 
framed  by  the  wit  of  man.  A  spirit  of  freedom  breathes  through 
its  general  provisions;  while  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  civil  law- 
must  admit,  that  their  favourite  system  deserves  any  praise  rather 
than  that  But  though  we  prize  our  unwritten  s\*^em  far  above 
any  other,  and  would  be  altogether  unwilling  to  make  an  exchange 
of  its  advantages,  yet  we  should  not  be  too  proud  to  adopt  a  bene- 
ficial principle,  although  its  origin  may  not  be  traced  to  the  forests 
of  Germany,  or  be  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  the  traditions  of  the  an- 
cient Britons. 

It  is  a  trite  yet  true  observation,  that  the  state  of  any  society  is 
afiected  materially  by  the  situation  which  the  female  sex  occupies; 
and  that  a  courteous  regard  to  the  rights  of  females  is  an  index  of 
the  pron-ess  of  civilization.  Their  ssJutary  influence  is  co-exten- 
sive witn  the  respect  evinced  towards  them.  The  gallantry  of  the 
days  of  chivalry  was  their  only  redeeming  feature;  it  softened  the 
rigours  of  war,  and  taught  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  gene- 
rosity to  Barons,  in  an  age  when  all  rights  were  disr^ardecl,  and 
all  laws  set  at  defiance,  but  that  of  the  strongest  We  need  not 
the  false,  visionary,  and  pernicious  schemes  ofa  Wolstonecraft  or 
a  Wright  to  enforce  the  claims  of  woman:  a  temperate  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  the  law.  ami  a  proper  apfdication  of  improve- 
ment to  existing  institutions,  whore  improvement  may  appear  de^ 
sirable,  is  all  that  is  needed,  without  resorting  to  the  utter  annihi- 
lation or  upturning  of  the  present  constitution  of  civil  society. 
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We  cannot  better  conclude  our  remarks,  than  by  presenting 
what  the  accomplished  author  we  have  before  quoted,  Chancellor 
Kent,  says,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  the  subject: 

**  The  law  concerning  husband  and  wife  has  always  made  a  very  prominent  and 
ejrtensive  article  in  the  code  of  civilized  nations.  There  are  no  regulations  on  any 
ether  branch  of  the  law,  which  affect  so  many  minute  interests,  and  interfere  so 
deeply  with  the  prosperity,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  private  life.  As  evidence 
of  the  immense  importance,  which  in  every  a^e  has  been  attached  to  this  subject, 
we  may  refer  to  the  Roman  law,  where  this  title  occupies  two  entire  books  of  the 
Pandects,  and  the  better  part  of  tlic  fifth  book  of  the  Code.  Among  the  modem 
civilians,  Dr.  Taybr  devotes  upwards  of  one-sixth  part  of  his  whole  work  on  the  EU' 
menu  of  the  CivU  Law,  to  the  article  of  marriage;  and  Heincccius,  in  his  volumi- 
Jious  works,  pours  a  flood  of  various  and  profound  learning  on  the  subject  of  the 
conjugal  relations.  Pothicr,  who  has  examined,  in  thirty-one  volumes,  the  whole 
immense  subject  of  the  municipal  law  of  France,  which  has  its  foundations  princi- 
pally laid  upon  the  civil  law,  devotos  six  entire  volumes  to  the  law  of  the  matrimo- 
nial state." 


Art.  rV. — A  JVarrcUive  of  Events  in  the  South  of  France,  and  of 
the  Attack  on  New  Orleans  in  1814  and  1815.  By  Captaih 
John  Henry  Cooke,  late  of  the  43<f  Regiment  of  Infantry.  Lon* 
don:  1834. 

We  are  not  about  to  dissect  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  We  have  merely  appropriated  the  title  to  our  use,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  approved  canons  of  criticism,  we  may  tell  our 
own  story  of  the  eventful  inroad  which  it  describes,  rather  than 
make  our  journal  a  vehicle  for  the  narrative  of  another.  Yet  the 
work  is  not  without  interest  The  author  relates  occurrences 
which  passed  before  his  eyes,  during  a  period  of  active  military 
service  in  Europe  and  America,  and  when  "  great  events  were  on 
the  gale."  Many  of  his  descriptions  are  spirited.  Some  of  them 
racy.  His  style  is  at  times  forcible,  though  frequently  loose,  and 
not  always  free  from  affectation.  But  there  is  about  him  a  com- 
mendable effort  at  impartiality,  for  which  we  may  vainly  seek  in 
many  military  journalists,  particularly  in  those  who  mingled  in 
the  adventures  they  describe;  and  a  spirit  of  free  investigation, 
which  we  should  suppose  would  prevent  him  becoming  a  favourite 
at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  criticises  the  operations  before  New 
Orleans  with  equal  freedom  and  severity,  and  with  no  little  ability. 
And  independently  of  tlie  judgment  to  be  formed  of  this  ill-fated 
expedition  by  its  result,  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  sketches,  without  being  struck  with  amazement  at  the  im- 
becility of  the  British  leaders,  and  their  utter  neglect  of  the  plainest 
principles  of  tJieir  profession.  Still,  the  disclosure  of  truths,  hum- 
Uing  to  national  and  professional  pride,  cannot  always  be  looked 
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for,  and  the  higher  claim  have  those,  who  perform  this  duty  with 
stem  iDdifTerence  to  the  consequences. 

Our  last  war  with  Great  Britain  was  preceded  and  accompa^ 
nied  by  peculiar  circumstances.  There  were  evil  passions  abroad, 
far  more  than  are  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  belligerent  atti- 
tude. Society  was  in  commotion,  and  principles  were  advanced 
and  practically  enforced,  which  startled  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  ^roke  down,  for  a  time,  the  most  salutary  barriers 
of  international  law.  The  jarson  of  that  day  is  not,  even  yet, 
quite  obsolete,  and  once  in  a  while  a  writer  is  round,  who  talks  se- 
riously about  the  battles  of  the  world  being  then  fought  by  Eng- 
land, and  the  ingratitude  of  her  step  children,  in  not  acquiescing 
in  her  demands ;  about  their  duty  to  surrender  every  attribute  of 
their  own  independence,  because  England  was  fighting  for  hers: 
as  though  such  a  principle  does  not  place  it  in  the  power  of  any 
nation  to  assume  at  pleasure  the  character  of  a  universal  cham- 
pion, and  annihilate  all  commerce  but  her  own,  that  that  of  others 
may  be  free.  And  recent  political  events  have  shown  that  the 
other  doctrine,  practically  established  in  that  day  of  lawless  ag- 
grandizement, that  priority  of  injury  becomes  the  test  of  right,  is 
not  yet  abandoned  to  the  musty  shelves  of  decrees  and  ordfers  in 
council;  but  has  found  advocates  in  a  French  representative  cham- 
ber. It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  for  years,  two  of  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  all  Christendom, 
were  preying  with  unbridled  license  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Unitea  States,  and  that  each  was  seriously  justifying  its  wanton 
aggressions,  upon  the  pretext  that  the  other  committed  the  first 
wrong.  What  a  ground  of  justification,  both  as  respects  the  fact 
and  the  doctrine!  The  one  can  never  be  susceptible  of  exact  proof, 
or  rather  may  be  twisted  at  pleasure  by  political  casuistry;  and 
the  other  would  lead  to  an  endless  succession  of  crimes,  each  ex- 
cused or  justified,  because  a  preceding  one  had  been  committed. 
War  is  a  great  calamity.  But  if  the  first  bale  of  cotton  or  barrel 
of  flour,  which  is  rifled  from  an  American  vessel  under  such  a 
pretext,  is  not  the  signal  of  instant  resistance  and  reprisal,  if,  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  beautifully  expresses  it,  the  deed  does  not  bring  the 
public  sensibility  to  a  crisis,  and  the  forbearance  of  the  govern- 
ment to  a  necessary  pause,  we  shall  deserve  to  pass  subjtigo,  and 
merit  the  contumely  of  the  world. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks,  not  from  any  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  past  That  is  matter  of  history  only.  But  we  are  seeking 
instruction  for  the  future.  The  struggle  in  which  England  was 
engaged  in  Europe,  withdrew  the  attention  of  her  people  from 
the  operations  here.  And  satisfied  we  are,  that  they  are  not,  to 
this  day,  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  contest  was  waged. 
The  spectator  of  occurrences  here,  be  he  naval  or  military,  who 
shaU  tell,  in  this  day  of  quietude,  the  things  ha  saw,  and  as  he  saw 
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thenriy  must  expect  that  something  worse  than  incredulity  will  fol- 
low from  his  narrative.  So  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  a  Sailor,** 
who  is  understood  to  be  Captain  Chamier,  has  found  it.  He  ac- 
companied the  expedition  under  Admiral  Cockburn,  which  so  long 
desolated  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  carried  plunder  and 
devastation  into  almost  every  harbour  and  river  and  creek  and 
inlet  of  that  extensive  estuary.  He  tells  of  the  houses  that  were 
burned,  the  stock  that  was  killed,  the  furniture  and  valuables  that 
were  taken,  and  of  the  families  that  were  ruined.  But  for  this  tes- 
timony, given  as  an  eye  witness,  his  patriotism  has  been  impugned, 
and  his  statements  discredited;  and  Captain  Scott,  of  the  British 
Navy,  has  come  forward  and  publicly  contradicted,  under  his  own 
name,  and  as  an  eye  witness  also,  the  truth  of  the  allegations. 
Verily  we  may  well  join  in  the  doubts,  which  have  been  expressed 
of  the  truth  of  all  history.  Here  are  two  officers  of  hign  rank, 
both  engaged  in  a  great  expedition,  affirming  and  denying  the 
truth  of  certain  general  statements,  which  must  have  been  known 
to  every  man  and  boy  on  the  ship's  books,  and  which  were  known 
to  the  people  of  a  whole  continent 

That  these  depredations  were  committed,  and  frequently  under 
circumstances  of  much  atrocity,  is  a  fact  as  certain,  as  that  war 
then  prevailed  between  the  two  countries.  They  were  bruited  in 
every  naper  on  the  continent,  communicated  to  Congress  by  Pre- 
sident Madison,  made  the  subject  of  a  special  and  detailed  report 
in  the  Senate,  accompanied  by  precise  and  authenticated  state- 
ments, and  seen  and  felt  by  thousands. 

If  Captain  Scott,  the  gallant  but  indiscreet  champion  of  Admiral 
Cockbum,  will  turn  to  the  Appendix  of  La  Tour's  history  of  the 
war  in  f^lorida  and  Louisiana,  he  will  find  copies  and  extracts  of 
letters,  written  by  British  officers  to  their  companions,  and  speak- 
ing with  equal  freedom  and  levity  of  these  depredations.  These 
documents  have  been  published  nearly  twenty  years,  and  we  have 
never  heard  that  their  authenticity  has  been  disputed.  They  were 
found  on  board  the  British  armed  schooner  St  Lawrence,  Lieut 
James  E.  Gordon,  commander,  when  that  vessel  was  captured  on 
the  20th  February,  1815,  by  the  privateer  Chasseur,  Capt  Boyle. 
We  shall  quote  a  few  extracts  from  them. 

From  Mr.  Swainson  to  Lieut  Douglass  of  H.  M.  Brig  Sophie 
— off  New  Orleans. 

••9th  February,  1815. 
••We  had  tome  fine  fun  at  St  Mary^s;  the  bombs  were  at  the  town,  and  Ind 
plenty  of  plunder.    How  are  you  off  for  tables,  chests  of  drawers?  &«." 

From  J.  Gallon  to  J.  O.  Reilly,  Esq.,  on  board  his  Majesty's 
Ship  Tonnant— off  New  Orleans. 

••Cumberland  Island— Sth  February,  18U,. 
••  We  have  had  fine  fim  sinoe  I  saw  you.    What  with  the  Rappahannock  tad 
Tarious  other  places,  we  have  continued  to  fetch  up  a  few  trifling  thinga,  Msb  •• 
mahofiny  tablee,  chests  of  drawers,  dLC** 
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Admiral  Cockburn  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Evans,  dated 
Cumberland  Island,  February  11, 1815,  speaks  m  the  true  Dalgetty 
style  of  this  expedition  to  St.  Mary's,  where  glory  and  drawers 
were  gained.    He  says, — 

**  Wc  have  been  more  fortunate  in  our  small  way.    We  have  taken  St  Mary*8,  a 
tolerably  rich  i^ace,  6lc^^ 

And  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Trow- 
bridge, off  New  Orleans,  dated  North  end  of  Cumberland  Island, 
February  12,  1815,  expresses  a  pang  of  disappointment,  that  he 
had  missed  the  pravant  of  St  Mary's.  **  I  came  here,"  says  lie, 
"just  too  late  to  share  in  tJie  good  diings  going  on." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Glover,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Westfall  of  the  Anacon- 
da, dated  Cunil)crland  Island,  1st  February,  1815,  wishes,  like 
Westmoreland,  though  not  like  Westmoreland  for  patriotism,  but 
for  profit,  that  he  had  mare  men  from  England,  Not  to  baptize  in 
blood  a  new  field  of  Agincourl,  but  to  reap  a  harvest  of  plunder, 
of  tables  and  drawers  and  geese,  &c.  ''We  have  established  our 
head  quarters  here,  after  RANSACKING  St  Mary's,"  says  this 
frank  marauder,  "  from  which  we  have  brought  property  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  tliousand  i)ounds,  and  had  we  two  tliousand  troops, 
we  might  yet  COLLECT  A  GOOD  HARVEST  before  peace 
takes  place."  Harvest  indeed!  How  his  feelings  must  have  strug- 
gled between  a  wish  for  more  labourers  at  the  gathering  of  the 
crop,  lest  the  ho}>es  of  these  military  husbandmen  should  fail,  and 
a  fear,  that  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
the  wages  might  decrease,  as  the  labourers  increased.  All  this  is 
admirably  stated,  with  his  usual  learning  and  precision,  by  the  Ritt- 
master  abready  quoted.  ''I  myself,"  says  this  Ransacker  in  a 
small  way,  *'  never  saw  twenty  dollars  ol  my  own  all  the  time  I 
served  the  invincible  Gustavus,  unless  it  was  from  the  chance  of 
a  storm,  or  victory,  or  the  fetching  in  some  town  or  doorp,  when 
a  cavalier  of  fortune,  who  knows  the  usage  of  wars,  seldom  faileth 
to  make  some  small  profit.''^ 

But  we  have  found  one  Oasis  in  this  desert,  one  bright  spot  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon.  And  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

A  detachment  belonging  to  the  British  Ship  Saracen,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Dixie,  landed  at  St.  Inigoes,  a  religious  establish- 
ment upon  the  St.  Mary's  river  in  Maryland,  belonging  to  the  in- 
corporated Catholic  clergy  of  that  state,  and  plundered  the  houses 
of  the  Religienx  and  the  cliurch.  A  contemporaneous  publication 
says: — 

^On  rcturnin^r  to  tlie  iiousc  it  was  pitiful  to  view  the  diflerent  rooniB  they  had 
nmrackt'd,  particularly  the  chapel ;  they  left  the  crucifix  on  the  altar,  broke  the 
onietH,  and  Mattered  the  pieces  over  the  floor;  they  carried  off  aix  feather  beda, 
■beets,  blankets  and  pillows — bod  curtains,  an  alarm  ckick,  silver  spoons,  knifiM  uid 
forks,  glass,  the  reverend  gentleman's  watch,  Ibe  candlesticks  beknlgiiif  to  tiie  altv. 
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kitchen  furniture,  and  almost  all  the  o&othinff  belongin|f  to  the  penom  who  reside 
in  the  house,  two  trunks  with  clothing,  books  and  medicine,  several  pairs  of  new 
shoes  made  (or  the  people,  and  a  quantity  of  leather;  even  the  linen  which  was  at 
the  wash,  and  many  other  articles  not  yet  known.** 

We  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  copy  this  catalogue  raisonnSf 
because  it  exhibits,  we  presume,  a  pretty  fair  sketch  of  the  pilfer- 
ing upon  these  occasions.  It  is  more  extensive  than  that  furnished 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  a  Sailor,"  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  sacred  utensils,  which  may  be  considered  an  accidental  trea- 
sure trove,  it  is,  in  the  generalcharacter  of  the  articles,  essentially 
the  same. 

To  the  honour  of  Captain  Dixie,  he  returned  this  ill-gotten  plun- 
der with  the  following  creditable  letter: — 

**  To  the  Clergyman  belonging  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Inigoes,  and  the  other  residenta 

there,  to  whom  this  letter  refers. 
**  GenUemen, — 

**  An  officer  and  boat^s  crew  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Msjesty^s  Ship  SaraoeOv 
under  my  command,  having  landed  at  St  Inigoes  on  the  30th  ultimo,  and  taken 
several  articles  of  furniture  and  other  things  from  the  houses  and  chapel  there ;  and 
such  proceedings  being  unauthorized  by  me,  I  have  taken  the  earlicirt  opportonitj 
of  causing  restoration  to  be  made  of  the  property  so  taken,  and  now  send  one  of  my 
Lieutenants  with  this  letter  and  the  property  above  mentioned  to  you,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  hoping  thia  instance  of  justice  will  efface  any  prejudicial  sentiment  towards 
the  British  from  your  minds,  and  that  the  injured  parties  will  express  their  ntis- 
faction  at  our  present  conduct  in  this  matter. 

**  I  beg  you  to  believe,  genUemen,  it  is  matter  of  great  regret  to  me,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings complained  of  should  have  been  performed  by  those  under  my  command, 
and  with  sentiments  of  consideration, 

u  I  am,  GenUemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

^^Alixanou  Dixik,  Captun. 
**  His  Britannic  Majesty^s  Sloop 

Saracen— off  Georgc*8  Island. 
•*  UUi  November,  1814." 

Whether  this  restoration  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
perty being  rifled  from  religious  edifices,  or  from  the  personal  in- 
disposition of  Captain  Dixie  to  participate  in  such  a  dishonouraUe 
mode  of  warfare,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  the  act  is  the 
more  creditable  to  him,  as  the  predatory  examples  around  him 
would  have  sanctioned  any  course  of  rapine,  and  as  the  procedure 
itself  was  much  better  adapted  to  draw  forth  the  censure,  than  the 
commendation  of  his  superior  oflicer.  Admiral  Cockbum;  unless 
the  character  of  that  oflicer  has  been  greatly  misunderstood 
in  the  United  States.  Admiral  Cockbum  nas  left  behind  him  a 
most  unenviable  fame.  Time  has,  indeed,  done  its  usual  office, 
and  mellowed  the  feelings  of  that  period;  but  the  impression  of  his 
unworthy  conduct  has  been  as  lasting,  as  it  was  deep  and  general 
His  adventures,  or  more  properly  his  ventures  in  the  Chesapeake, 
were,  as  he  himself  describes  those  at  St.  Mary's  in  Georgia,  in 
"  a  small  tvay,'^  if  we  regard  his  rank,  and  the  kind  of  property, 
belonging  indiscriminately  to  males  and  females,  adults  and  in- 
fants; but  in  a  large  way,  if  we  regard  the  extent  of  country 
wliere  this  harvest  was  collected,  the  number  of  persons  piUagod, 
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or  the  misery  inflicted  upon  the  exposed,  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances, defenceless  inhabitants.  That  the  involuntary  and  unfa- 
vourable emotion,  which  the  name  of  Admiral  Cockbum  to  this 
day  excites  in  an  American  breast,  is  not  the  necessary  result  of 
an  able  and  vigorous  execution  of  his  duty  to  his  own  country,  by 
carrying  on  war  against  this,  is  shown  by  the  example  of  General 
Brock,  who  inflicted  the  most  serious  injury  upon  the  United 
States  by  the  capture  of  a  territory  and  an  army,  and  whose 
memory,  notwithstanding,  is  held  in  honourable  recollection  by 
those  who  were  his  enemies,  as  it  is  by  his  own  countrymen. 
We  have,  ourselves,  stood  upon  the  monument  erected  to  him  by 
a  grateful  communitv  upon  the  spot  which  he  defended  and  where 
he  fell,  and  recalled  his  praiseworthy  conduct,  of  which  we  were 
an  eye  witness,  in  the  hour  of  his  tnumph. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  oflicer  would  have  ventured  to 
collect  and  carry  oflf  such  a  mass  of  property,  had  there  not  been 
a  system  of  rapine  established  in  the  fleet,  which,  by  its  example, 
would  protect  him  from  punishment,  as  well  as  secure  to  him,  in 
his  own  expectation,  his  proper  share  of  these  acquisitions.  In  this 
expectation,  however,  he  was  in  this  instance  disappointed. 

How  unworthy  of  honourable  warfare  is  this  spirit  of  cupidity! 
LfOn^  may  we  remain  at  peace  with  the  land  of  our  forefathers ; 
— ^with  that  land,  which  is  endeared  to  us  by  so  many  natural 
sympathies,  by  so  many  proud  recollections,  by  so  many  bonds  of 
interest  and  aflection.  But  should  it  be  otherwise,  and  if  the  evil 
day  of  war  must  again  come,  we  hope  it  wiU  be  prosecuted  in  a 
spirit  of  honourable  emulation,  and  not  be  wa^d  a^nst  the 
poultry  yard  and  the  kitchen  garden,  the  chamber  furmture  and 
the  wardrobe:  against  the  articles  which  Captain  Chamier  saw 
taken,  i^ainst  the  geesey  the  ducks,  the  pigs,  tne  clocks^  the  knife 
and  fork  case^  the  bodes,  &c.  Well  may  the  writer  style  this  a 
Swing  warfare,  and  reprobate  it  as  ''  dii^racefuL^  And  sure  we 

•  Cutmin  Chunier,  in  his  letter  to  Captain  Scott,  pablithed  in  tUb  United  Serfioe 
Journal,  Part  L,  1833,  page  555,  saya,  "^  When  Dr.  BoliiUvoke's  hoaM  waa  aaekad 
in  real  good  atjle,  (I  have  some  of  his  booki  yet,)  do  you  imagina  we  ran  ofer  the 
ooontry  to  pay  the  poor  medico,  or  left  an  equivalent  for  the  uonder?  Not  a  Ut  df 
it,  I  promise  yoa;  why  we  put  the  ataircaae  dock  in  the  midahipman^a  birth,  as  a 
memento  of  pott  time,  for  it  never  went,  and  hia  knife  and  fork  adorned  our  bo&t** 

The  author  of  the  **  Life  of  a  Sailor"  will  allow  ua  to  correct  him.  The  notlemaa 
whoae  houae  was  thua  plundered  in  the  moat  approved  style,  waa  not  Alinhroke, 
but  Brockenbrough,  Dr.  Brockenbrough,  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  Vir- 
ginia. And  it  80  happened,  that  while  we  were  recalling  the  hdbt  of  thia  ease,  w% 
accidentally  met  a  gentleman,  who  then  bore  a  high  military  office  in  thai  state, 
and  who  personally  anew  all  the  circumstances  of  thia  most  disgraeeftd  **  sack.** 
He  assured  us  that  the  house  was  stripped  as  completely  as  CaoUin  Cbamier  has 
repieaented,  and  that,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  devastation,  tne  marble  mantel 
paeoea  of  the  **poor  medico'*  were  broken,  and  that  they  yet  exhibit  wtmrkid  proofo 
of  what  Captain  Scott  has  been  pleased  to  designate  Sir  George  Cockbnm's  **aniiety 
to  prevent,  aa  much  as  possible,  the  miseries  attendant  on  war,  ftom  foiling  19011 

( more  harmless  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  ready  T!1f1*r*  tad 

ion  he  always  granted  to  an  aggrieved  or  iignred  peity* 
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are  that  few  Englishmen,  now  the  frenzy  of  those  times  has  passed 
away,  will  justily  these  scenes,  or  desire  their  recurrence. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  age  cannot  meliorate  the  system  of  maritime 
plunder,  it  can,  at  all  events,  prevent  its  transference  from  the 
ocean  to  the  land.  And  there  is,  certainly,  in  the  Britidi  army, 
enough  of  principle  and  patriotism,  to  furnish  all  necessary  stimu^ 
lus  for  exertion,  without  holding  out  the  hope  of  plunder,  and 
rendering  honourable  men  mercenary  and  predatory. 

But  it  IS  time  to  proceed  to  the  object  we  have  more  directly 
in  view.  That  object  is  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  military  ope- 
rations connected  with  the  mvasion  and  defence  of  Louisiaiuif 
and  particularly  with  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  We  have  been 
induced,  by  recent  circumstances,  to  look  back  with  some  atten- 
tion to  the  stormy  events  of  that  anxious  period.  We  found  the 
leading  facts  recorded  by  authors  who  had  favourable  oppoTtum" 
ties  for  investigating  the  truth,  and  who  have  creditably  performed 
their  voluntary  tasks.  But  our  purpose  has  not  been  forestalled* 
A  sketch  of  the  occurrences,  making  the  great  conflict  of  the  8th 
of  January  the  prominent  object,  and  presenting  such  a  view  of 
the  accessories  as  is  necessary  to  give  interest  and  proper  effect 
to  the  whole  picture,  we  cannot  ascertain  has  been  prepared.  We 
have  thought,  that  such  a  work,  if  properly  executed,  would  not 
prove  unacceptable.  Whether  this  is  so,  must  be  left  to  the  judjp' 
ment  of  those  who  may  find  sufficient  interest  in  our  article  to 
lead  them  to  its  perusal 

The  defence  of  New  (>leans  is  a  prominent  object  in  our  mili- 
tary lustory.  It  closed,  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  a  war  under* 
taken  in  self  defence,  and  whose  progress  had  been  marked  by 
signal  disasters,  as  well  as  by  signal  victories.  It  gave  tone  to 
the  national  feeling,  and  elevation  to  the  national  character.  But 
it  has  other  claims  to  consideration,  still  greater  than  these.  It 
was  a  defensive  victory,  achieved,  principally,  by  a  militia  force, 
and  altogether,  by  a  force  recently  and  hastily  raised,  with  little 
discipline,  and  less  experience.  The  assailants  were  amonjg  the 
best  troops  of  the  age,  and  flushed  by  recent  success.  Ana  they 
excelled  their  adversaries  as  much  in  numbers  as  in  practical  dis- 
cipline. A  repulse,  under  such  circumstances,  furnishes  a  useful 
and  cheering  lesson.  Whatever  tends  to  check  the  pride  of  con- 
quest, and  to  give  stability  to  nations,  is  interesting  to  all  who 
look  to  human  happiness  as  the  true  object  of  government,  and 
as  the  great  end  of^  social  institutions. 

The  war  of  1812,  forced  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States  by  a  series  of  injuries  and  indignities  unexampled  in  modem 
history,  found  the  nation  prepared,  in  feeling  and  spirit,  for  any 
exertion  or  sacrifice  which  might  be  required;  but  not  equaOy 
well  prepared  in  those  elements  of  power,  personal  and  materiat 
which  are  essential  to  success  in  mihtary  operations.  Undoubledly 
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we  sufiered  in  interest  and  reputation  by  this  state  of  things ;  but 
its  existence  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  nature  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  will  probably  be  felt,  under  similar  circuinstancesy 
at  aU  future  times.  And  whate\'er  temporary  reverses  it  may 
occasion,  its  general  cflbct  is  salutary,  operatii^  as  a  beneficial 
restraint  upon  that  tendency  to  war  which  forms  almost  a  con- 
stituent principle  of  human  nature.  War  can  never  overtake  us 
suddenly.  There  are,  in  the  atmosphere  of  modem  times,  signs  of 
its  approach,  which  cannot  be  concealed  or  disregarded ;  and  al- 
thougli  true  wisdom  requires  us  to  make  all  the  necessary  pre- 
parations relating  to  the  permanent  defence  of  the  country,  which 
demand  much  time  and  means,  still  the  ^putting  on  of  the  armour*' 
can  only  be  done  when  the  national  feeling  has  reached  its  proper 
crisis. 

During  the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  we  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, acquiring  lessons  of  experience,  which  produced  their 
natural  and  profitable  result  in  the  second.  The  downfal  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  the  annihilation  of  those  vast  schemes  of 
conquest  which  so  long  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world,  relieved 
the  British  government,  and  enabled  them  to  direct  their  undivided 
efforts  to  th^  continent  They  acted  with  great  promptitude,  and 
detachments  from  their  armies  in  France  were  soon  on  their  way 
to  Upper  Canada,  and  to  the  American  coast  But  indications, 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  ]x>inted  to  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Union,  as  the  place  where  the  most  serious  efforts  at  inva- 
sion were  to  be  made.  There  were  circumstances,  connected  with 
the  physical  geography  as  well  as  with  the  political  history  of 
Louisiana,  which,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  decision  of  the  British  cabi- 
net upon  the  question  of  invasion.  That  region  was  then  but  a 
recent  appendage  to  the  American  Confederacy,  to  which  it  had 
been  united  without  any  concurrence  of  its  own,  after  having 
been  successively  under  French  and  Spanish  domination.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  statement  of  Captain  Cooke,  as  well  as  from  the 
tenor  of  the  proclamations  issued  by  the  British  General,  that  the 
disafiection  of  the  inhabitants  was  anticipated  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  success.  Even  as  late  as  the  present  year,  this  author  appears 
utterly  ignorant  of  their  sentiments  at  that  period.  He  says:  "The 
whole  ol  this  day,"  tliat  is.  the  day  succeeding  their  debarkation, 
"  most  of  the  people,  now  placed  under  martial  law,  in  New  Or- 
leans, trere  anxiously  lookinst  for  the  entrance  of  the  British^  nd' 
nute  after  minute,  and  were  lost  in  chas^in  and  amazement^  icAen 
night  again  chtsed  without  their  entrance  into  the  cityJ^  There  was 
as  little  ground  for  the  expectation,  as  for  the  assertion.  This  sub- 
sequent events  have  shown ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Union,  sur\'ivod  all  the  trials  to  which  it  was 
posed. 

But  that  country  is  physically  connected  with  the  extensive 
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mons  whose  united  streams  form  the  M ississippL  The  valley  of 
that  mighty  river  stretches  from  the  ridges  ol  the  Alleghany  to 
those  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  waters 
of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  embracing  an  extent  of 
country  ecjual,  ))robably,  to  a  million  of  square  miles.  Even  at 
the  fKjriod  of  the  invasion,  the  trans- Alleghany  population  amounted 
to  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  was  essential  to  their  prosperity.  The  possession 
of  the  delta  of  that  river,  by  an  enemy  in  war  and  a  rival  in 
peace,  would  have  inflicted  a  most  serious  iniurv  upon  the  vart 
country  seeking  its  outlet  to  the  ocean  through  this  channel.  The 
accjuisilion  of  J  Louisiana  had  l)cen  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  (Confederacy^ 
and  its  loss  would  have  created  a  corresponding  sensation  of  regret 
Whether,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  British  government  was  to 
obtain  permanent  possession  of  a  most  valuable  region,  to  injure 
their  adversary,  or  to  render  unpopular  the  war  itself,  and  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  undertaken,  the  motives  for  this  expedition  were 
sutHcicntlv  obvious.  Rumours  were  at  that  time  rife,  that  Louifli- 
ana  was  to  be  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  sutlicient  reasons  to  give  countenance  to 
this  opinion.  It  is  said,  that  many  of  the  arrangements,  connected 
with  the  expedition,  indicated  not  a  mere  conquest  or  temporary 
occupation  of  the  country,  but  its  annexation  to  the  British  do- 
minions. The  lx)ndon  Times,  of  December  3d,  1814,  evidently 
looked  to  this  ulterior  state  of  things.  "  The  permanent  occupation 
of  New  Orleans  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  American  views  of 
aggrandizement  on  the  side  of  Louisiana,"  6cc.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  serious  injuries  which  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  Republic,  because  it  would  close  the  great  highway  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  inhabitants  living  ujx^n  its  waters,  or  subject 
them,  as  in  the  day  of  {Spanish  rule,  to  vexatious  restrictions  and 
interruptions. 

A  Barbadocs  paper,  of  November  7tli,  1814,  issued  while  Ge- 
neral Keane,  with  his  troops,  w^as  at  that  island,  and  speaking,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  the  ex|>cdition,  discloses  visions  of  conquest, 
which  were  fair  and  beautiful  in  the  prospect,  but  which,  in  the 
retros|)Cct,  prove  not  only  their  sanguine  lioj)es  of  success,  but  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  country  they  came  to  overrun,  and 
of  the  people  they  came  to  subdue.  After  stating  the  number  of 
troops  which  were  to  accompany  Ctoneral  Keane,  and  which 
were  estimated  at  six  thousand,  ami  announcing  that  this  was  but 
the  '*  vanguard"  of  a  large  expedition,  which  was  then  on  its  way 
from  England,  the  chronicle  continues,  *Mt  is  but  fair  to  conjecture, 
that  it  is  the  purjK»se  of  our  ministers  to  extend  the  line  of  military 
operations  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  till  they  meet 
and  communicate  with  our  forces  contiguous  to  Lakes  Michigan* 
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Erie  and  Ontario,  or  Upper  Canada — and  thus  completely  encir- 
cle the  United  States." 

The  coincidence  between  this  "  conjecture,"  and  the  demand 
made  about  this  time  at  Ghent  by  the  British  Commissioners, 
that  an  unalterable  boundary  should  be  established  for  the  Indians, 
which,  running  from  Cleaveland,  on  the  line  of  Wayne's  treaty, 
to  Fort  Recovery,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  and  which  would  have  severed  forever  from  the  United 
States  all  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  except  about  a 
moiety  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  shows  that  a  vital  blow  was  meditated  against  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union.  But  a  Montreal  paper,  of  January  14th,  1815, 
while  making  known  to  its  readers  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet 
upon  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  ventures  still  further  in  this  patriotic 
second  sight.  "  It  may  be  concluded,  in  consequence,"  the  editor 
says,  "  that  hot  w  ork  would  soon  follow,  or  that  the  place  (New 
Orleans)  would  be  an  easy  conquest.  We  may  calculate  upon 
the  latter,"  &c.  After  adding  that  the  conquest  of  New  Orleans 
wiB  be  the  means  of  securing  the  friendship  a^d  commerce  of 
the  western  people,  "  whose  ruling  passion,"  he  says,  "  is  interest," 
he  subjoins ;  "  They  will  be  loyal  to  the  nation  which  can  best 

I)rotect  them,  and  secure  to  them  the  most  gain."  Thus  profound- 
y  ignorant  were  the  British  public  of  the  physical  and  moral 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
to  march  from  New  Orleans  to  the  great  lakes  on  our  north- 
western border,  and  to  find  a  loyal  people  ready  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms.  Instead  of  twenty  degrees  on  the  great  circle  of 
the  globe,  thus  traced  out  for  them,  their  march  was  limited  to 
three  miles.  Still  however,  these  extravagant  speculations  show 
what  was  the  probable  final  object  of  this  formidable  force.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  there  was  a  bevy  of  civil  officers,  to  be 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  conquered  States,  who  ac- 
companied the  expedition.  Some  of  these  were  captured,  and  the 
British  Admiral,  with  a  characteristic  sneer,  refused  to  recognise 
them  as  entitled  to  exchange. 

It  were  idle  now  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  this  in- 
vasion, had  the  British  succeeded  in  their  attempt  upon  New 
Orleans,  and  evinced  an  intention  to  retain  permanent  occupation 
of  the  country ;  though  little  is  hazarded  in  the  opinion,  that  their 
tenure  would  have  been  difficult  in  its  maintenance,  and  short  in 
its  duration.  The  progress  of  this  country,  in  population  and  in  all 
the  elements  of  strength,  has  never  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
great  European  community.  Nor  was  the  British  government,  in 
1814,  aware  of  the  physical  force  which  even  then  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio — a  force  v'hich,  if  necessary,  would  have 
descended  like  the  inundations  of  their  own  rivers,  and  swept  be- 
fore them  every  opposing  obstacle. 
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The  geographical  features  of  Louisiana  are  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting, and  if  the  nature  of  the  country  present  some  uncommon 
difficulties  to  an  invading  foe,  it  oflers  others,  which  are  not  less 
so  to  defensive  operations.  The  region,  traversed  by  the  lower 
Mississippi,  has  been  gained  from  the  ocean  by  the  deposites  borne 
down  by  the  current  of  that  river.  During  its  annual  inundations, 
its  surface,  when  at  the  greatest  elevation,  is  considerably  higher 
than  its  natural  banks ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  higher  than 
the  land  in  their  rear.  Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  usual  fluvial 
formations,  there  is  an  inclined  plane,  highest  at  the  river,  and 
extending  to  the  swamps,  which  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  water 
that  escapes  in  the  period  of  the  inundation.  Human  labour  and 
ingenuity  have  counteracted  the  operations  of  nature,  and  a  dike 
or  levee  has  been  formed  along  the  river  for  a  great  distance, 
which  protects  the  land  between  the  stream  and  the  swamp  from 
the  periodical  freshets^  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  ram,  and 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  snow  in  the  immense  trans-Alleghany 
valley. 

This  dike  or  levee,  frail  as  it  apparently  is  in  its  structure,  has 
yet  been  found  sufficient  to  guard  the  habitations  and  the  works 
of  man  from  the  danger  which  hangs  over  them.  It  is  indeed  liable 
to  occasional  breaches ;  but  these  arc  generally  repaired  without 
delay,  or  if  not,  the  water  passes  in  a  considerable  stream  through 
the  inclined  plane  to  the  swamp,  making  indeed  a  channel  for  it- 
self, but  extending  its  ravages  no  further. 

From  this  very  general  view  of  the  country  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  there  are  various  routes  by  which  it  may  be  ap- 
proached and  entered  from  the  ocean.  Placing  ourselves  at  New 
Orleans,  the  key  of  this  whole  region,  we  shall  take  a  coup  (TobH 
of  these  avenues  of  communication,  without  a  sketch  of  which, 
neither  the  plans  of  operation,  nor  the  merits  of  the  contending 
parties,  can  be  understood  or  appreciated. 

To  the  east  of  New  Orleans  are  three  inlets  of  the  ocean,  called 
Lakes  Borgne,  Pontchartrain,  and  Maurepas.  Lake  Maurepas 
communicates  with  Lake  Pontchartrain  by  the  pass  of  Manchac, 
and  Lake  Pontchartrain  with  Lake  Borgne  by  the  two  passes  or 
channels  of  the  Rigolets  and  (^hef  Menteur.  Lake  Borgne  itself 
is  an  indentation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  An  enemy,  approaching 
in  this  quarter,  and  having  the  command  of  Lake  Borgne,  sees 
before  him  the  whole  interior  of  the  country,  either  covered  by 
the  waters  of  these  lakes,  or  by  swamps  and  marshes,  overgrown 
with  high  reeds  and  thick  cypress  timber,  and  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  channels  of  communication  called  bayoiis.  These 
channels  are  comparatively  narrow,  but  deep  towards  the  lakes, 
gradually  shoaling  in  depth  as  they  multiply  in  number,  and  ex- 
tend theur  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  Mississippi.  This 
marshy  waste  is  impenetrable  to  human  footsteps,  except  upon  the 
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banks  of  some  of  the  larger  bayous,  or  in  a  season  of  extreme 
drought 

One  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  lagoons,  which  is  supplied 
by  Lake  Borgne,  is  the  Bayou  Bienvenue,  entering  the  lake  on  its 
western  side,  and  extending  its  branches  through  this  world  of 
marsh  in  various  directions  towards  the  Mississippi,  below  the 
City  of  New  Orleans.  A  guard  was  stationed  at  the  outlet  of  this 
channel,  and  its  observation  and  defence  were  intrusted  to  General 
Villere,  who  commanded  a  division  of  the  Louisiana  militia,  and 
who,  from  his  lonsr  residence  below  the  city,  was  well  acquaintc^l 
with  the  lopctgrapTiy  of  this  whole  region.  South  of  the  Bayou 
Bienvenue  is  another  similar  channel,  called  the  Bayou  Dupr^, 
opening  a  ci>inmunicntion  from  the  south-western  part  of  Lake 
Borgne.  and  through  the  sunken  lands,  by  many  branches,  to  the 
Mississippi.  These  passes,  however,  were  but  little  known,  nor 
was  ii  believed  that  they  afforded  much  facility  for  the  approach 
of  an  invading  army.  They  occupied  the  region  below  that  divided 
by  the  Bayou  Bienvenue. 

There,  are  two  pasties  Ix^tween  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain.  That  of  Chef  Mentcur  and  that  of  the  Rigolets.  The 
former  was  defcndetl  by  a  batter}-  and  redoubt  This  position  was 
highly  important.  fi)rit  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Bayou 
Sauvage  m  ith  tiio  Chef  3fentour  pass,  and  thus  commanded  both 
avenues  ot  c*ornnmnicafion. 

The  diff  Monteur  pass  is  probably  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  Bayou  Sauvage  extends 
through  the  intermediate  country,  almost  equidistant  between 
Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain.  and  approaches  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  Along  its  bank  is  the  Gentilly  road,  which  was  passable 
for  tnx>j>s  and  their  artillery.  In  addition  to  the  redoubt  and  bat- 
ten- at  the  junction  of  this  road  and  bayou  with  the  Chef  Menteur 
pass,  these  communications  were  detended  by  batteries  upon  the 
route,  and  wore  intrusted  to  the  Louisiana  militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Governor  ('laib*>rne. 

Tlie  Rigi>lets.  the  other  channel  between  these  lakes,  was  de- 
fended by  the  fort  of  Petite  (^oouilles.  A  flotilla,  forcing  either  of 
these  passes,  and  entering  Lake  Pontchartrain,  could  steer  directly 
to  the  s*.>ulhern  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  within  three  miles  of 
the  city.  Tln^  Bayou  St.  John  here  oflers  a  direct  and  easy  com- 
munication acn>$:!t  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans.  This  quarter  was  defended  by  Fort  St  John 
at  the  outlet  of  the  Bayoiu  West  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  Lake 
MaurcfKis,  and  betweeii  them  is  the  pass  Manchac.  From  Lake 
Maurepas.  by  the  Amite  and  the  Ibberville,  is  another  communi- 
cation with  the  Mississippi,  intersecting  the  ri\'er  about  seventy 
miles  abo\*e  New  Orleans,  and  thus  enabling  an  enemy  to  make 

attack  from  that  quarter. 
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The  river  itself  furnished  another,  and  the  most  obvious  mode 
of  approach ;  but  it  was  secured  by  Fort  St  Philip.  West  of  the 
Mississippi  Barataria  bay  and  Petite  lake  formed  another  line 
upon  which  an  enemy  might  operate,  and  reach  the  bank  of  the 
river  immediately  opposite  the  city.  A  part  of  the  44th  regiment 
was  stationed  there  to  afford  the  necessary  security. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  coun- 
try there  were  several  approaches  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
by  which  an  invading  army  might  advance,  and  that  great  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  its  defenders,  as  well  as  the  occupation  of 
proper  positions  along  these  lines,  could  alone  guard  against  sur- 
prise. A  dispersion  of  the  troops  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  as  well  as  general  incertitude  respecting  the 
operations. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  during  the  autumn  of 
1814,  became  satisfied  that  a  hostile  expedition  for  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Louisiana  was  in  progress ;  and  the  indications 
of  such  a  design  soon  became  too  distinct  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  troops  which  had  been  employed  in  the  attacks  upon  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  and  in  those  marauding  expeditions  into  the 
country  upon  the  Chesapeake  bay,  which,  while  they  carried  ter- 
ror and  distress  to  the  exposed  inhabitants,  left  unattained  all  the 
objects  of  just  and  honourable  warfare,  were  withdrawn  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  ordered  from 
England  to  join  them  in  this  service.  This  junction  took  place  at 
Jamaica,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1814,  and  the  next  day  the 
fleet  sailed,  and  gained  the  American  coast  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember. 

From  this  time,  and  until  the  final  catastrophe  and  retreat  of  the 
British  army,  several  reinforcements  were  received  by  them,  and 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  the  precise  strength  of  both 
parties  in  the  various  engagements  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
country.  The  authenticated  returns,  which  are  appended  to  this 
narrative,  furnish  all  the  information  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
American  troops,  except  upon  the  23d  of  December,  the  report  of 
which  day  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure,  and  have  therefore 
subjoined  the  statement  of  Eaton,  founded  on  information  furnished 
to  him  by  the  Adjutant  General.  But  our  inquiries  have  not  been 
so  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the  British  army.  Eaton  and  La  Tour 
estimate  their  whole  force  at  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  and 
they  give  the  elements  on  which  the  calculation  is  made.  We 
have  seen  no  accounts,  resting  on  British  oflicial  authority,  which 
contain  an  approximation  towards  the  military  or  naval  strength 
of  this  expedition.  General  Jackson's  force  at  the  lines  upon  tiie 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January^ 
including  all  the  rank  and  file,  or  in  other  words,  the  corpcnrab 
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and  privates,  who  are  considered  as  combatants,  was  4264,  as 
the  authentic  returns  show. 

During  the  summer  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  of  1814,  General 
Jackson  nad  been  engaged  in  the  necessary  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  military  district  intrusted  to  him,  which  included  the 
south-western  part  of  the  United  States.  Florida,  at  that  time  an 
appendage  of  the  Spanish  crown,  was  so  situated  with  relation  to 
his  command,  as  to  interrupt  his  communications,  and  to  embar- 
rass his  operations.  It  had  proved  itself  a  place  of  refuge,  where 
his  enemies,  both  white  and  red,  had  sought  safety,  and  whence 
they  had  issued  to  overcome  and  devastate  the  country. 

The  neutral  duties  of  the  Spanish  local  authorities  were  openly 
neglected.  They  had  certainly  not  the  inclination,  perhaps  not  the 
power,  to  cause  the  British  and  their  allies  to  respect  their  terri- 
tory. The  consequences  already  felt,  and  those  anticipated,  led 
General  Jackson  to  the  adoption  of  one  of  those  decisive  measures 
which  have  characterized  his  course  through  life.  He  determined, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  to  enter  Florida,  and  in  expelling  the 
British,  to  teach  the  local  government  a  salutary  lesson.  This 
design  he  executed  with  equal  promptitude  and  success.  Pensacola 
was  taken,  the  hostile  expedition  driven  from  the  province,  and 
the  fortifications,  upon  which  they  had  relied  for  defence,  demo- 
lished. 

This  proceeding,  equally  wise  and  just  in  its  conception  and 
vigorous  in  its  execution,  w^as  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  region 
committed  to  General  Jackson.  Had  this  concentration  of  British 
troops  and  Indians  been  permitted  to  continue  with  impunity,  his 
whole  left  flank  would  have  been  uncovered  and  exposed,  Mobile 
must  have  fallen,  and  St  George's  banner,  associated  with  the 
Indian  Kukewiumf*  waved  over  all  the  prostrate  settlements  in 
that  exposed  region.  We  have  no  taste  for  puling  sentimentality, 
nor  have  we  a  wish  to  revive  the  embittered  feelings  of  that  period. 
Let  byegones  be  byegones.  There  are  many,  very  many  noble 
traits  of  character  in  the  British  nation.  And  we  sincerely  believe, 
that  had  their  government  and  people  been  aware  of  the  dreadful 
nature  of  the  warfare  conducted  by  the  North  American  Indians, 
they  would  have  rejected  with  horror  any  proposition  for  their 
employment.  The  lessons  of  history,  however,  are  always  salu- 
tary, and  may  be  read  for  improvement  when  the  period  of  excite- 
ment has  passed  away.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  if  the  usual 
routine  of  diplomatic  remonstrance  had  been  resorted  to,  and  the 
action  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  colonial  or  imperial,  awaited,  an 
intimate  communication  would  have  been  established  between  the 


»  Kvkemum. — This  is  understood  to  be  the  Chippewa  name  of  the  Indian  stand- 
•rd,  which  is  composed  of  feathers  attached  to  a  spear,  and  which,  when  dispUyed, 
indicates  that  the  fight  is  to  be  for  life  or  death. 
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British  troops  and  all  the  disaffected  southern  Indians,  and  their 
mutual  co-operation  secured.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  witness 
the  untold  horrors  of  such  a  warfare.  Well  may  it  be  said,  that 
eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  atrocities  of  these  incursions.  Before 
them,  is  all  that  constitutes  human  happiness.  Behind  them,  a  ruin- 
ed country  and  a  murdered  people ;  or  a  captivity,  terminated  by 
all  the  sufferings  which  savage  crueUy  can  inflict,  or  prolonged 
for  the  purposes  of  savage  caprice  or  cupidity. 

General  Jackson,  having  secured  his  left  flank  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  British,  and  prevented  any  co-operation  between  them  and 
the  Indians,  and  having  concluded  a  series  of  decisive  operations, 
which  could  not  but  produce  a  powerful  moral  effect  on  all  the 
southern  tribes,  prepared  to  assume  the  immediate  personal  com- 
mand of  the  troops  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 

The  public  indications,  which  gave  warning  of  the  danger  to 
others,  were  not  unheeded  by  him,  and  there  were  some,  which 
reached  him  confidentially,  confirming  the  belief,  that  a  serious 
attempt  against  that  part  of  the  country  was  meditated  by  the 
British  Cabinet.  These  he  had  communicated  to  the  government, 
and  he  now  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  prompt  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  meet  the  impending  danger.  After  making'  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  in  his  power  for  the  defence  of  Mobile, 
and  for  the  security  of  that  part  of  the  country,  he  commenced 
his  journey  to  New  Orleans,  and  reached  that  city  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1814. 

At  this  period  Louisiana  was  as  defenceless  as  it  was  exposed* 
Both  in  the  personnel  and  jnatericJj  there  was  an  appalling  defi- 
ciency of  the  means  necessary  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
country.  He  had  under  his  command  the  skeletons  of  two  regi- 
ments of  new  raised  regular  troops,  but  the  rest  of  his  force  was 
militia,  drawn  from  the  invaded  district,  from  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky.  Of  arms  and  of  ordnance  stores  gene- 
rally, the  supply  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  exigency.  A  quan- 
tity had  been  some  time  before  demanded  and  ordered,  but  from 
some  administrative  error,  these  were  yet  slowly  descending  the 
Ohio,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  its  water,  and  in  fact  did  not  reach 
their  place  of  destination  till  the  struggle  was  over.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  provident  foresight  of  General  Carroll,  in  transship- 
ping into  his  boats  a  part  of  these  equipments  which  he  accident" 
ally  passed,  the  whole  Kentucky  reinforcement  would  have  beenp 
weaponless  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  as  it  was,  not  less  than  fromr 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  mere  spectators  of  the 
combat,  not  being  able  to  mingle  in  it  for  the  want  of  arms.  As 
another  example  of  the  defective  state  of  the  military  supplies,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  General  Jackson,  in  a  report  to  the  Se> 
cretary  of  War,  of  February  18th,  1815,  informs  that  functkmary. 
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that  when  the  "  enemy  landed,  he  had  not  a  flint  except  what  was 
procured  from  the  Baratarians.'' 

The  works  upon  the  Mississippi  below  the  city,  and  which  were 
intended  to  secure  the  line  of  communication  by  the  river,  were 
in  an  unfinished  or  dilapidated  condition,  and  as  a  general  sketch 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  so  far  as  regards  its  permanent  mili- 
tary defences,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  was  not  a  respect- 
able fortification  in  the  state;  that  the  bayous  were  unobstructed; 
important  points  left  without  the  defence  of  batteries ;  and  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  itself,  the  depot  of  the  trade  of  the  whole 
western  country,  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  and  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  British  invasion,  was  destitute  of  the  slightest 
entrenchments.  But  there  was  a  state  of  moral  feeling,  still  more 
unfavourable  to  efficient  action  than  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  want  of  the  necessary  preparations.  The  tone  of  public  sen- 
timent was  depressed.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  some  cen- 
tral authority ;  some  master  spirit,  confident  in  its  own  purposes, 
and  able  to  inspire  confidence  in  others.  Appearances  were  in- 
deed sufficiently  alarming  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  least 
timid.  The  military  councils  were  divided  respecting  the  best  plan 
of  defence,  and  indecision  and  inactivity  were  the  necessary  re- 
sults. The  very  uncertainty  in  the  time  and  place  of  attack,  and 
in  the  force  of  the  enemy,  combined  to  increase  the  alarm. 

General  Jackson's  efforts  were  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  the  necessary  measures  for  obstructing  the  advance 
of  tne  enemy.  He  laboured  with  equal  zeal  and  assiduity  to 
gain  the  cQnfidcnce  of  the  community.  In  this  he  was  successfiiL 
Order  was  restored.  Discipline  established.  The  fort  upon  the 
Mississippi  was  inspected  and  repaired.  Those  upon  the  passes 
of  the  lakes  were  strengthened.  The  bayous  were  obstructed  by 
fallen  timber.  Batteries  were  erected  and  furnished,  and  activity 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  public  service. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  expedition  had  reached  Cat  Island, 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  a  powerful  detachment  from  the 
fleet  had  captured  the  American  flotilla  of  gun  boats,  destined  for 
the  defence  of  the  lake.  Lieutenant  Jones  and  his  command  foi^ht 
with  great  gallantry,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers.  This 
result  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  British  general  to  convey  his 
troops,  unopposed  and  unobserved,  to  any  point  of  debarkation  he 
might  select.  The  sea  is  here  so  shallow,  that  large  vessels  can- 
not be  employed  in  the  service  of  transportation,  and  the  boats  of 
the  fleet  and  the  captured  gun  boats  furnished  the  only  means  of 
conveyance  within  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  distance  from 
the  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Bienvenue,  is  about  sixty 
miles,  and  a  small  swampy  island,  at  an  intermediate  distance,  was 
adected  as  the  place  of  concentration  for  the  troops.    Here  they 
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were  conveyed,  and  this  point  of  departure  they  left  on  the  22d  of 
December,  and  gained  the  mouth  ot  the  Bayou  Bienvenue  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d.  A  small  guard  had  been  stationed  for  the 
security  of  this  communication,  but  they  were  surprised,  and  the 
pass  was  thus  opened  to  the  British.  They  availed  themselves  of 
their  good  fortune,  and  reached  the  Mississippi  about  noon  of  the 
same  day  without  opposition,  and  it  is  beUeved,  without  observa^ 
tion. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  commander  of  the  British  army  for 
this  well  concerted  plan  of  operations,  and  to  his  troops  for  their 
exemplary  conduct  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  They  were  crowded  into  open  boats,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  a  voyage  at  an  inclement  sea- 
son,  and  upon  a  dangerous  and  unknown  coast;  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  them  did  not  leave  their  boats  for  six  days.  Had  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  the  campaign  been  conducted  with  as  much 
spirit  and  judgment,  Louisiana  might  have  fallen,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  her  defenders. 

General  Jackson  received  information  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28d« 
His  troops  were  stationed  at  the  various  positions  we  have  already 
enumerated,  as  the  uncertainty,  attending  the  movements  of  tte 
enemy,  required  that  all  the  avenues  of  communication  should 
be  secured.  Even  at  this  moment,  when  his  approach  was  an- 
nounced, it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  commanding  general  to  sur- 
vey the  whole  ground,  and  not  by  hastily  withdrawing  his  troops 
render  defenceless  those  positions,  which  would  open  to  his  antago- 
nist an  unmolested  entrance  into  the  city.  It  was  possible  that  this 
movement  was  but  a  feint,  desimied  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Americans,  and  that  the  real  efllort  was  to  be  made  in  some  other 
quarter.  Of  the  small  force,  therefore,  assembled  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  exposed  city,  it  was  impossible,  with  any  just  regard  to 
military  principles,  to  concentrate  the  whole  upon  a  particular 
point,  till  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  more  fully  unfolded. 

This  successful  and  well  concerted  movement  of  the  British, 
brought  the  aftairs  of  this  interesting  region  to  a  crisis.  There  was 
no  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Neither  troops  nor 
defences  to  oppose  his  march  to  the  city,  and  a  level  road  upon 
the  bank  of  tne  river  invited  his  approach.  But  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  within  his  reach.  He  left  ungathered 
the  fruits  of  his  own  enterprise.  The  British  troops  halted  at  the 
river,  spread  themselves  over  the  plain,  and  at  once  yielded  to  all 
those  impulses  which  belong  to  tne  life  of  a  soldier,  and  which 
lead  him  to  enjoy  the  present,  regardless  of  the  future.  It  is  the 
recklessness  of  habit : — the  result  of  those  alternations  of  safety 
and  danger,  that  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  active  military 
operations,  and  which  have  practically  enforced  the  injuDCtioD 
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to  "  take  the  good*  the  Gods  provide,"  from  the  feast  of  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  to  the  vigil  of  Waterlooy — ^where 

-**  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 


And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  um 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,** 

But  where  too— 

M  there  was  mounting  in  hot  hastOt'* 

And  then — 

— **  rider  and  hone— friend,  foe — 
^  in  one  rude  burial  blent*' 

By  a  rapid  march  the  invaders  would  have  reached  New  Or- 
leans before  any  other  notice  of  their  arrival,  and  the  city  might 
have  fallen  by  a  coup  de  main.  There  were  not  wanting  enter- 
prising officers  in  the  British  camp,  who  estimated  at  their  full 
value  the  advantages  of  a  prompt  and  decisive  movement  But 
more  cautious  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
passed  away,  no  more  to  return.  The  British  commander  found, 
as  all  indecisive  generals  will  find,  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Phae- 
drus,  to  nothing  more  applicable  than  to  unnecessary  military  de- 
lays. 

"  Elapsum  semel 
Non  ipse  posset  Jupiter  reprehendere 
Occasionem  rerum  significat  brevem.** 

Happily  for  himself  and  his  country,  the  measures  adopted  by 
General  Jackson,  at  this  juncture,  were  dictated  by  another  spirit 
He  might  have  concentrated  his  forces  in  some  position  below  the 
town  with  as  much  promptness  as  possible,  and,  strengthened  by 
such  defences  as  the  operations  of  tne  enemy  might  permit  him  to 
make,  awaited  his  approach.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  lost 
the  country.  All  the  moral  eflfect  of  a  vigorous  attack,  both  in 
elevating  the  feelings  of  his  own  troops  and  in  depressing  those  of 
his  opponents,  would  have  been  lost.  The  enemy,  not  having 
learnt  to  respect  the  vigour  of  the  American  General  nor  the 
efficiency  of  his  troops,  would  have  advanced  with  fiill  confidence, 
and  without  allowing  time  for  any  of  those  preparations  which 
soon  began  to  foreshadow,  and  finally  produced  the  unexampled 
denouement 

When  General  Jackson  received  intelligence  that  the  British 
had  reached  the  Mississippi,  he  instantly  determined  upon  his 
plan  of  operations,  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  movement  of  the 
troops.  The  Inspector  General,  Colonel  Hayne,  was  directed  to 
proceed  down  the  river  with  such  force  as  could  be  immediately 
collected,  and  if  he  met  the  enemy  advancing,  to  attack  them  and 
retard  their  march  as  much  as  possible.  If,  however,  he  found 
them  encamped  at  the  position  where  the  latest  information  left 

*Qu.  Ooodi? 
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them,  he  was  directed  to  take  post  in  the  Orange  grove  on  La- 
rond's  plantation,  and  there  await  further  orders:  and  he  was  as- 
sured, that  he  should  be  supported  without  delay  by  the  command- 
ing general,,  and  such  strength  as  he  could  bring  into  the  field. 

Hayne  moved  out  within  an  hour  after  receiving  these  decisive 
orders,  and  took  with  him  a  corps  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  most  of  whom  were  mounted. 

General  Jackson  remained  in  the  city  to  facilitate,  by  his  pre- 
sence and  directions,  the  assemblage  and  movement  of  his  other 
corps.  The  44th  Regiment  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  brought  over  with  the  utmost  despatch.  General  Coffee^ 
with  his  command,  was  four  miles  above  New  Orleans.  No  time 
was  lost  in  communicating  to  him,  and  to  the  corps  of  Planche 
and  Daquin,  the  necessary  orders,  and  requiring  their  immediate 

[)resence.  General  Carroll  and  Governor  Claiborne,  with  the  mi- 
itia  force  under  their  orders,  were  stationed  upon  the  Gentilly 
road  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  as  it  was  not  yet  known  where  the 
actual  point  of  approach  and  attack  would  be. 

The  necessary  dispositions  having  been  made,  and  all  the  dis- 
posable force  in  motion.  General  Jackson  left  the  city  about  sun- 
set The  whole  force  which  marched  out  of  New  Orleans  on  this 
occasion,  was  as  follows,  agreeably  to  the  return  furnished  to 
Eaton  by  the  Adjutant  (Jeneral,  Colonel  Butler. 
Coffee's  brigade  and  Deal's  company,       .        -        -  648 

The  7th  and  44th  Regiments,  ....  768 

Marines  and  artillery, 82 

Plauche's  and  Daquin's  battalions,  ...  488 

Mississippi  Dragoons  under  Hinds,  ...  186 

2167 

From  which  are  to  be  deducted — 
Hind's  command,  not  in  action,        ...  186 

Two  companies  of  Coffee's  brigade,  left  to  hold  the 

horses,  estimated  at 100 

286 
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Making,  probably,  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  rank  and  file. 
Of  this  force,  two  of  the  regiments  were  regular  troops.  One  had 
been  aomo  years  raised,  but  the  other  was  composed  of  new  men, 
levied  the  preceding  year.  The  residue  were  militia.  Some  be- 
longing to  Louisiana  and  others  to  Tennessee,  who  had  voluntarily 
tendered  their  services,  and  who  had  marched  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  repel  the  enemy  from  a  distant  border.  It  may 
convey  some  notion  of  the  arduous  nature  of  this  service,  and  of 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  those  who  had  cheerfidly  embarited  in  it, 
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if  we  state,  that  General  Cofiee's  command,  having  been  informed 
that  the  enemy  were  hourly  expected  in  force  before  New  Orleans, 
and  having  been  ursed  to  hasten  their  movement,  marched,  in  the 
last  two  days,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  in  an  inclement  sea- 
son, and  tturough  a  country  almost  mundated  by  the  autumnal 
rains. 

This  force,  about  to  place  itself  between  the  enemy  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  campaign,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  discipline.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen  an  opposing 
weapon;  and  scarcely  one  of  them  had  ever  been  brought  into 
contact  with  civilized  troops.  They  were  now  following  their 
leader  in  a  daring  and  desperate  attack  upon  soldiers,  who  had 
fought  in  many  a  well  contested  field,  and  who  were  led  by  offi- 
cers whose  reputation  had  been  acquired  in  the  great  schools  of 
war  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  Of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  this 
time,  we  have  no  authenticated  statement  Eaton  and  La  Tour 
estimate  it  at  between  four  and  five  thousand  men.  Captain  Cooke 
states  that  the  first  division  consisted  of  sixteen  hundred,  and  that 
this  was  reinforced  during  the  action,  so  that  at  its  close  the  ac- 
tual force  of  the  British  was  two  thousand,  afler  deducting  their 
loss.  But  there  is  an  evident  mistake  in  this  computation,  which 
is  easily  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts. 

The  whole  number  of  troops  embarked  in  this  fleet  with  Gene- 
ral Keane,  is  stated  by  Captain  Cooke  to  have  been  four  thousand 
seven  hundred.    But  the  author  of  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paigns of  the  British  Army  at  Washington,  Baltimore  and  Jiew 
Orleans,"  &c.,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition,  estimates  the 
strength  of  the  army  at  this  time,  as  follows*^ — 
The  03d  regiment 
Six  companies  of  the  95th. 
Two  West  India  regiments. 
Two  squadrons  of  dismounted  dragoons. 

Detachments  of  artillery,  rockets,  sappers  and  engineers,  and  re- 
cruits for  the  different  corps  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Being  the  force  brought  from  England  and  collected  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  amounting  to  ...  3500 

The  4th  regiment 
The  44th  reriment 

The  85th,  which  three  had  been  serving  in  the  Chesapeake. 
The  21st,  which  joined  at  Bermuda. 
The  whole  of  these  he  estimates  at  -  -  2500 

Making  the  total  amount  of  force,  bayonets  we  presume, 
as  tms  is  evident  from  his  allusion  in  the  case  of  the 
Highlanders,         -  -  -  -  -  6000 

Admiral  Cochrane,  in  his  despatch  of  January  16th,  1815^  re* 
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ports,  that  by  tbe  Slst  aU  the  troopi,  ezoqpt  the  greater  1^ 
two  black  regiments  and  the  dragoons,  were  emberied  in  the 
boats.   The  author  of  the  ^Nanrative^  estimates  the  two  Mack 
regiments  at  eight  hundred  each,  making     •  •  1600 

Two  scjpiadrons  of  dragoons,  say      ...  100 

1700 

We  sui^pose  that  one  thousand  may  be  safely  assumed  as  com- 
ing within  the  fair  meaning  of  the  ^greater  P^rt,''  and  we  shaD 
thus  have  five  thousand  as  the  numb^  actually  embarked  at  tbsi 
time  in  the  boats. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  were  ddaved  tiHtiie 
action  was  over.  But  as  it  is  known  that  heavy  detacbmenti  ai^ 
rived  during  its  continuance,  and  took  part  in  it,  and  as  it  is  ea- 
pressly  stated  that  the  ^sound  of  firing  reached  them  and  roused 
the  rowers  from  their  indolence,**  we  may  fairly  take  the  esti- 
mates of  Eaton  and  La  Tour  as  exhibiting  the  probaUe  number 
of  the  British  troops,  who  took  part  in  this  contest  during  its  pso- 
gress. 

The  enemy  was  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  their  immediate  de- 
signs were  unknown.  As  soon  as  treneral  Jackson  urrived  in 
tteir  vicinity,  he  proceeded  forward  to  make  a  recofUMBMmes  of 
their  position,  ana  to  arrange  his  plan  of  attack.  The  light  of  thsir 
fires  enabled  him  to  ascertain  where  they  were  stationed,  and  to 
perceive  that  they  extended  from  the  river  into  the  plain,  and  IImI 
strong  picQuet  guards  were  posted  at  intervals  between  their  fjiglhi 
flank  and  tne  swamp,  which  is  here  about  a  mile  and  a  half :' 
the  Mississippi  Altnoiugh  the  usual  routine  of  military  dul 
observed  in  tne  general  disposition  of  the  troops,  and  in 
rangement  of  the  guards,  there  was  still  an  evident  im| 
among  the  British  troops  that  they  had  little  to.  apprehend  flom 
an  enem  V.  The  men  were  apparently  enjoying  themselves  by  a 
full  indulgence  in  the  good  thuigs  which  fortune  had  given  them; 


such,  sa^s  one  of  them,  as  ^  hams,  fowls,  and  wines  of 
descriptions,'*  and  the  light  of  their  fiies  rendered  distinctly  visible 
their  whole  arrangement  and  operations. 

General  Jackson's  jdan  was  instanUy  formed  and  communientBd 
to  his  oflicers.  His  r^t  flank  rested  on  the  river,  and  his  Ine 
extended  into  the  plain,  with  General  Ckythe  and  his  command' 
upon  the  extreme  left.  'That  oflicer  was  directed  to  endeavooir  to 
turn  the  riffht  flank  of  the  British,  and  to  attack  them  in 
The  rest  of  the  line,  under  General  Jackson's  immediate 


mand,  was  to  advance  in  front;  and  as  orders  had  previoodv  been 
seat  to  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was  stationed  below  with  a  MMtk 
ment  of  about  three  hundred  and  My  men,  to  co^opente-jn^w 
attack,  it  was  hoped  he  woidd  be  due  to  attain  their  nafc  and 
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thus  succeed  in  intercepting  their  communication  ^ith  the  Bayou 
Bienvenue.  General  Coflee  was  to  commence  the  attack,  but  this 
intention  was  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  a  large  double  ditch, 
which  his  horses  could  not  cross,  and  where  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  them.  In  the  meantime  the  armed  Brie  Caroline  had  been 
ordered  by  General  Jackson  to  drop  slowly  down  the  river,  and 
to  anchor  opposite  the  British  camp.  When  the  land  attack  com- 
menced, she  was  to  open  her  broadside  upon  the  enemy. 

Commodore  Patterson  accordingly  descended  the  river,  and 
having  attained  his  position,  dropped  nis  anchor,  and  swung  round 
upon  his  moorings.  The  character  of  his  vessel  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  unsuspected,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  was 
challenged.  No  satisfactory  answer  being  given,  a  rocket  was 
thrown  up,  and  Patterson,  finding  longer  concealment  impossible, 
though  still  waiting  for  the  signal,  discharged  an  iron  storm  upon 
the  British  bivouac.    Thus  the  action  commenced. 

It  is,  at  all  times,  difficult  graphically  to  describe  the  operations 
of  a  battle : — to  trace  the  combination  of  the  movements,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  distinctly  the  prominent  and  moving  incidents, 
to  mark  the  alternations  of  exertion  and  lassitude,  and  above  all, 
to  avoid  the  confusion  so  closely  connected  with  an  attempt  to 
narrate,  in  succession,  circumstances  occurring  simultaneously. 
And  the  task  is  still  more  discouraging,  when  the  conflict  is  in  the 
ni^ht,  and  when  the  opposing  forces  are  mingled  in  meUe^  instead 
ofcarrying  on  their  operations  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  scieifr- 
tific  warfare.  We  shall  merely  give  the  features  of  this  irregular 
but  spirited  conflict,  and  pass  on  to  the  progress  and  result  of  the 
campaign. 

Tne  armed  brig  was  within  musket  shot  of  the  bank,  and  her 
guns  swept  the  whole  plain.  The  British  forces  were  gathered 
round  their  fires,  reposing  in  apparent  security,  and  without  any 
protection  from  the  sudden  and  destructive  attack.  They  were 
mstantly  thrown  into  great  confusion,  and  we  might  say,  conster- 
nation; for  some  minutes  passed  before  any  efficient  measures 
were  adopted,  either  of  annoyance  or  defence.  The  fires,  bow- 
ever,  were  at  length  extinguished  and  order  restored;  but  proba- 
bly after  the  loss  of  one  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded  by  this 
extraordinary  naval  efibrt  Captain  Cooke  says,  in  his  serio-comic 
manner — **  and  thus  round  after  round  and  ball  after  ball  were 
vomited  forth,  driving  the  troops  into  the  most  dire  confusion, 
which  caused  a  tenfold  panic  during  the  darkness,  and  the  confu- 
sion beggared  all  description.  No  mob  could  be  in  a  more  utter 
state  of  disorganization." 

As  soon  as  the  Caroline  opened  her  fire,  the  main  body  of  the 
American  force,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  General  Jackson, 
moved  forward  and  soon  met  the  enemy.  The  plan  was  to  march 
in  columns  firom  the  first  position,  and  to  form  ue  line  when 
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ciently  advanced,  as  it  is  well  known  that  an  alignement  is  pre- 
served with  much  difficulty  by  new  troops.  By  a  misapprehen- 
sion, however,  of  one  of  the  principal  officers,  this  arrangement 
was  not  understood,  and  that  portion  of  the  troops  beyond  the  im- 
mediate observation  of  General  Jackson,  attempted  a  forward 
movement  with  an  extended  front  At  this  place  the  river  en- 
croached upon  the  plain,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Ame- 
rican line  soon  became  curved,  and  in  fact  so  far  broken,  that  de- 
tachments were  forced  from  their  position,  and  placed  between 
their  friends  and  enemies,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both.  The 
efiect  of  this  mal-formation  was  felt  through  all  the  subsequent 
operations ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  the  applicar 
tion  of  the  proper  remedy. 

Still,  however,  both  parties  were  soon  warmly  engaged,  and 
the  British  fell  back  before  their  assailants.  The  scene  was,  no 
doubt,  an  extraordinary  one.  It  was  at  this  time  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  last  rays  of  twilight  had 
disappeared.  A  damp  fog  was  ascending  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  extending  over  the  plain,  shrouding  objects,  as  it  approached, 
in  almost  impenetrable  darkness.  The  opposing  forces  had  met, 
and  were  contending  in  a  mortal  struggle,  guided  in  the  attack  hy 
the  flashes  of  their  adversaries'  guns.  General  Keane  says,  in  his 
official  despatch — "A  more  extraordinary  conflict  has  perhaps 
never  occurred;  absolutely  hand  to  hand,  both  officers  and  men." 
The  field  was  intersected  by  many  small  ditches,  formed  to  con- 
vey the  water  of  the  river  to  the  swamp,  and  the  operations  were 
continually  affected  by  the  interruptions  which  these  occasioned 
The  combatants  spoke  the  same  language,  and  during  this  event- 
ful night  friends  and  foes  were  intermingled,  without  discovering 
the  character  of  each  other  till  it  was  made  known  by  actual  con- 
tact, and  announced  by  the  death  stroke. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  occurrence  of  every 
variety  of  incident  which  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the 
campaign,  but  which  we  have  not  time  to  describe,  the  British 
were  driven  from  their  positions,  and  gradually  yielded  about  a 
mile  of  ground. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress.  General  Coffee  had 
dismounted  his  corps  and  led  them  to  the  right  of  the  British 
army.  As  soon  as  the  broadside  of  the  Caroline  told  him  that  his 
movement  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  he  formed  his  line  at 
right  angles  with  the  British  order  of  position,  and  pushed  on  to 
the  attack.  He  received  their  fire  sooner  than  he  had  anticipated, 
because  the  guns  of  the  brig  had  driven  them  into  the  plam  for 
safety.  Coffee  returned  the  fire,  and  with  much  effect  The  enemj 
retreated  before  him,  and  after  forming  more  than  once,  and  at 
often  falling  back,  took  up  a  position  in  an  orange  grove.  Tbey 
were  disloi^ed  from  this  after  a  sharp  conflict,  and  mially  reached 
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tiie  river  and  took  refuge  in  a  sort  of  redoubt,  formed  by  a  double 
levee,  which  had  been  constructed  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
tbe  river.  Here  they  were  secure  from  the  fire  of  the  Caroline, 
aad  Coffee,  satisfied  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  dislodge  them, 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  join  General  Jackson. 

The  second  division  of  the  British  army  arrived  during  the  en- 
gagement, and  took  an  immediate  and  efficient  share  in  its  opera- 
tion. From  the  point  of  its  approach,  and  the  nature  of  the  attack 
assigned  to  (general  Coffee,  its  first  effort  was  directed  against  the 
rear  of  the  Tennessee  riflemen. 

Greneral  Jackson,  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  longer  prosecu- 
tion of  the  action  with  new  troops,  now  much  scattered,  deter- 
mined to  relinquish  further  efforts,  and  encamped  where  he  had 
halted  upon  tbe  field  of  battle.  Here  his  troops  remained  unmo- 
lested till  morning. 

Captain  Cooke  has  described  this  action  in  his  usual  spirited 
manner.  But  he  has  introduced  an  episode,  as  wonderful  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  most  veracious  romance.  It  narrates  the  adven- 
tures of  Captain  Hallen  and  his  company,  and  as  the  author  was 
not  present,  not  joining  the  army  till  the  5th  of  Januarv,  it  is  fairlv 
presumable  that  he  received  the  account  of  Captain  Aallen's  ad- 
ventures from  the  gallant  hero  himself.  It  is  in  the  true  Ercles  vein, 
and  sets  forth  how  Captain  Hallen's  company  was  in  "proud 
array,"  and  **  burning  for  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  long  vaunted 
prowess  of  American  riflemen."  How  General  Jackson  came  •*  on 
m  person  with  three  thousand  regular  troops  and  militia  men  to 
the  fight,  the  latter  in  coloured  clothes."  "  Some  even  assert  that 
they  counted  more  men  than  here  specified.^*  Captain  Hallen's 
command  must  have  contained  some  marvellous  arithmeticians, 
with  marvellous  powers  of  vision.  Falstaff's  men  in  buckram 
were  but  the  type  of  these.  What,  three  thousand  counted  out  of 
eighteen  hundred !  More  than  six  hundred  of  these  were  across 
the  field  a  mile  distant,  and  to  add  to  the  wonder,  this  deliberate 
numbering  took  place  in  a  dark  night,  in  the  confusion  of  a  battle 
unprecedented  in  modern  times,  and  while  the  gallant  captain  was 
opposing  the  whole  American  army  with  eignty  men !  If  that 
oflScer  has  not  received  his  baton,  nis  country  is  ungrateful,  and 
a  field  marshal  lost  to  her  service. 

But  to  proceed  in  our  examination;  we  are  next  told,  that' 
"  They  fought  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand,  and  probably  since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  two 
opposing  parties  fighting  so  long  muzzle  to  muzzle."  Poor  Hal- 
len's  detachment  was  left  ak>ne,  "  isolated  like  a  ball  of  fire,  to 
fight  for  themselves."  We  will  let  the  simile  pass  muster,  as  we 
are  not  captiously  inclined.  Our  author  continues,  "  Neither  an- 
cient nor  modem  histoiy  can  show  a  parallel  resistance  to  that 
made  against  General  Jackson  by  Captain  Hallen  and  his  com- 
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pany,"  "  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  main  body  of  the  Britirfl 
were  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  confused  mob  in  uniform,"  &c. 
Captain  Cooke  is  sometimes  disposed  to  be  facetious.    He  is 
particularly  so  at  the  close  of  this  narrative,  where  he  says,  that 
"  General  Jackson,  as  a  last  resource,  laid  hold  of  some  of  his 
posse  comitatus,  that  were  wandering  about  in  the  utter  darkness, 
and  implored  them  to  sit  down  one  by  one  in  a  row,"  &c.    But 
above  all,  when  he  states  that  "  the  British,  having  won  the  vic^ 
tory,  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  follow  it  up,"  &c.,  and  it  may  be, 
that  in  the  same  vein  of  dry  humour,  he  recounts  the  adventures 
of  (^aptain  Hallen,  as  a  satire  upon  some  military  Bobadil.  But  if 
the  worthy  chronicler  is  serious,  we  must  seriously  tell  him,  that 
a  cruder  or  a  more  incredible  story  is  not  to  be  found  in  modern 
military  annals.  Why,  it  is  refuted  in  its  main  point  by  the  official 
rejx)rt  of  the  British  commanding  General.    He  says  expressly, 
that  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  on  the  picquets  under  Captain 
Hallen  and  Captain  Schaw,  and  that  "these  officers  and  their 
respective  picquets  conducted  themselves  with  firmness,  and  check- 
ed the  enemy  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  renewing  their  attack 
with  a  large  force,  and  pressing  at  these  points.  Colonel  Thornton 
judged  it  necessary  to  move  up  the  remainder  of  both  corps,'* 
namely,  the  95th  and  85th  regiments.    That  the  outpost  of  Cap* 
tain  Hallen  was  not  maintained  by  that  officer,  is  also  admitted 
by  General  Keane.    He  says  that  the  enemy  made  a  last  effort, 
and  "  at  first,  his  line  drove  in  all  the  advanced  posts."    He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  how,  by  the  exertions  of  Colonel  Thornton, 
the  Americans  were  finally  repulsed. 

There  is  little  gained  by  this  system  of  rhodomontade — by  ex- 
alting ourselves  and  depressing  our  adversaries.  If  eighty  men  of 
the  British  army  could  foil  General  Jackson  and  his  whole  force, 
what  censure  is  strong  enough  for  a  commander,  and  for  his 
army  of  four  thousand  men,  who  could  suffer  such  an  adversary 
to  throw  them  into  confusion,  "  to  convert  them  into  a  confused 
mob,"  to  attack  them  with  an  inferior  force,  to  drive  them  from 
their  positions,  and  finally  to  sleep  quietly  upon  the  field  of  battle? 

This  panegyric  upon  a  portion  of  the  force,  at  the  expense  of 
the  residue,  is  akin  to  the  fortunate  solution,  by  which  our  English 
congeners  accounted,  during  the  late  war,  for  the  victories  oithe 
striped  hunting  and  the  fir  frigates  over  those  wooden  bulwarks 
whose  thunders  had  so  long  "  quelled  the  floods  below."  They 
said,  and  no  doubt  believed,  that  the  crews  of  the  American  ships 
were  composed  of  Englishmen:  thus  complacently  claiming  tne 
credit  of  the  victory,  which  side  soever  it  might  visit,  without  re*' 
fleeting,  that  if  a  crew  composed  of  Englishmen,  in  an  American 
ship,  could  conquer  a  similar  crew  in  an  English  ship,  the  difibp- 
ence  must  result  from  the  courage,  efficiency,  and  experience  of 
the  officers ;  and  as  these  were  native  Americans,  their  character 
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and  services  must  be  a  treasure  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud. 

Captain  Cooke  will  allow  us  to  say,  and  we  do  it  upon  the  best 
information,  that  the  picquet  in  question  was  stationed  at  the  in-- 
tersection  of  the  main  road  running  along  the  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  one  of  the  numerous  ditches,  which  collect  and  convey- 
away  the  water,  that  would  otherwise  destrov  the  hopes  of  the 
planter  upon  this  fertile  plain.    The  principal  part  of  the  guard 
were  in  tne  ditch,  and  protected  by  that  and  by  a  slight  post  and 
rail  fence.    Some  of  them,  however,  were  probably  advanced  in 
the  road  to  give  the  first  intelligence  of  the  approaching  enemy. 
When  that  part  of  the  American  army  under  the  immediate  per- 
sonal direction  of  General  Jackson,  amounting   to   about  three 
hundred  men,  instead  of  three  thousand,  whicn  advanced  upon 
the  road,  were  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  the  picquet  opened  its 
fire  upon  the  assailing  troops,  and  immediately  fell  back  to  the 
next  ditch,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
former.     The  Americans  did  not  halt     They  did  not  even  check 
their  motion.    The  fire  was  almost  harmless,  and  the  order  to 
charge  was  immediately  given  and  obeyed.   When,  however,  the 
advancing  column  gained  the  second  ditch,  where  the  picauet 
was  posted,  a  much  more  efficient  fire  was  received,  which  killed 
and  wounded  several  men,  and  disabled  two  of  the  artillery  horses 
employed  in  drawing  the  guns.    This  circumstance  occasioned  a 
pause.    The  two  guns  were  unlimbered,  and  turned  round  upon 
the  enemy,  who  again  yielded  their  position,  and  sought  safety  in 
retreat    It  was  at  this  moment  that  Colonel  Thornton  reinforced 
the  discomfited  guard,  as  described  by  General  Keane,  with  the 
85th  and  95th  regiments,  and  assumed  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  British  operations  at  this  point    And  here  then  succeeded 
one  of  the  sharpest  conflicts  which  marked  this  eventful  night. 
Here  it  was  that  the  combatants  were  intermingled,  assailants  and 
defenders;  the  regular  disposition  of  the  troops  broken  up;  personal 
strength  and  activity  restored  to  that  importance,  whicn  belonged 
to  them  in  the  early  periods  of  history,  and  many  a  deed  of  valour 
shrouded  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  by  the  grave. 

This  scene  continued  about  fifty  minutes,  when  tne  British  cave 
way,  and  occupied  the  position  we  have  before  described,  where 
they  were  protected,  as  in  a  redoubt,  by  a  double  bank  or  levee. 

The  videttes,  who  had  been  sent  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  to  the  Chef  Menleur,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  probably  contemplated  any  operations  upon  that  line  of  com- 
munication, returned  during  the  engagement,  and  reported  that 
there  were  no  demonstrations  in  that  quarter.  General  Carroll 
was  immediately  ordered  to  move  down  his  troops  from  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied,  and  General  Jackson  determined  to  renew  the 
attack  with  his  whole  force  in  the  morning.    But  1^  found,  on 
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opening  a  communication  with  General  Coffee,  that  considerable 
reinforcements  had  been  received  by  the  enemy  during  the  night, 
and  that  he  had  probably  their  whole  army  before  him,  of  whose 
actual  strength  he  was  ignorant  He  felt  that  the  important  trust 
committed  to  him,  that  of  guarding  the  ffreat  artery  of  more  than 
half  the  Union,  could  best  be  executed  by  assuming  a  defensive 
position,  and  putting  nothing  more  to  hazard  than  the  progress  of 
circumstances  might  require.  The  enemy  had  received  a  salutary 
lesson,  and  his  own  troops  had  been  taught,  that  they  might  suc- 
cessfully contend  with  those  disciplined  warriors,  the  prestige  of 
whose  glory  was  now  destroyed.  Delay  gave  strength,  mord  and 
physical,  to  him.  To  them  it  was  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  at  dawn,  he  fell  back  unmolested 
to  a  position  about  two  miles  higher  up  the  Mississippi,  where  the 
swamp  and  the  river  approached  nearest  to  each  other,  and  where, 
therefore,  his  line  of  defence  would  be  the  shortest  and  most  tena- 
ble. General  Hinds,  with  about  three  hundred  militia,  dragoons 
and  infantry,  was  left  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  possession 
of  a  house  within  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  British  line, 
where  they  remained  undisturbed  till  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
when  they  retired  before  General  Packenham,  who  moved  out  with 
his  whole  force.  And  yet  Captain  Cooke  claims  this  as  a  '*  victory 
won"  by  the  British.  We  may  well  ask,  if  a  conflict,  so  conducted 
and  terminated,  was  a  victory,  what  would  have  been  a  defeat? 
We  suppose  nothing  short  of  the  annihilation  of  their  whole  army. 

This  battle,  thus  fought  and  ended,  saved  New  Orleans.  Not 
by  its  necessary  effects  upon  the  series  of  military  operations,  but 
by  its  moral  influence  upon  the  invaders  and  invaded.  It  is  evi- 
dent, in  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  incidents  of  that  pe- 
riod, that  the  British  army  made  its  descent  on  Louisiana  with 
a  high,  perhaps  not  too  high,  confidence  in  its  own  prowess ;  but 
with  a  thorough  contempt  for  its  adversaries.  They  forgot  the 
cautious  maxim,  not  to  underrate  our  opponents.  The  author  of 
the  Subaltern  in  America,  who  was  an  oflicer  in  the  expedition, 
says,  "  We  held  them,"  the  Americans,  "  in  too  much  contempt 
to  fear  their  attack."  Another  journalist,  an  officer  of  the  British 
army,  observes,  that  "  upon  this  intelligence  our  wonted  confidence 
returned,  and  we  betook  ourselves  to  our  former  occupations,  re- 
marking,  that  as  the  Americans  had  never  yet  dared  to  attack,  there 
is  no  great  probability  of  their  doing  so  on  tiie  present  occasion.^ 
And  Captain  Cooke,  after  slightly  hinting,  con  amore,  at  the  "  rich 
merchandise"  of  New  Orleans,  subjoins,  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative, this  remark,  of  which  he  thinks  the  result  of  the  campaign 
furnished  a  practical  illustration,  '*  that  insignificant  objects  are 
not  to  be  despised,  and  left  to  be  captured  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  dilatory."    Had  the  American  army  shut  themselves  up  in 
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New  Orleans,  or  taken  a  position  bebw  the  city,  and  awaited  the 
ooaet  of  the  invaders,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  skill,  dis- 
cifdine,  and  experience  must  have  done  thdr  work,  and  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  country.  The  great  object,  therefore,  of  the  Ame- 
rican General,  was  to  teach  his  adversary  caution,  and  thus  to 
retard  his  advance,  while  his  own  troops  mieht  gradually  acquire 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  leader.  'iOiat  the  plan  was  suc- 
cessful, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  during  four  precious  days, 
between  the  2dd  and  the  28th,  the  British  army  kept  within  their 
lines,  and  were  employed  in  the  necessary  communications  with 
^ir  fleet,  whence  heavy  guns  were  brought,  to  destroy  or  drive 
off  the  little  brig,  which  continued  to  annoy  them  with  its  iron 
messengers. 

This  action  cost  the  Americans  two  hundred  and  thirteen  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  La  Tour  states  that  the  British 
official  report  acknowledges  a  loss  of  three  hundred  and  five.  The 
return  we  have  not  seen. 

The  position  now  occupied  by  the  Americans  was  immediately 
behind  the  race  or  flume  of  a  mill,  which  was  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Mississippi.  The  river,  at  this  time,  though  falling,  was 
fortunately  higher  than  the  natural  bank,  and  crevasses  or  breaches 
were  made  in  the  levee,  by  which  the  swamp  was  inundated,  and 
the  front  and  left  of  the  American  position  partially  secured.  In 
about  a  week,  however,  this  advantage  was  lost  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  water. 

Every  effort  of  the  American  General  and  his  army  was  now 
directed  to  the  construction  of  such  defences  as  time  and  their 
position  allowed.  The  troops  were  indefatigable  at  their  labour, 
and  their  works,  though  rude,  soon  gave  them  confidence.  A  ram- 
part of  earth  was  thrown  up  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  mill 
race,  and  this  was  strengthened  from  day  to  day.  The  pressure 
of  circumstances  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  extraordinary  expedi- 
ent The  plain  was  a  dead  level,  saturated  with  water,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  procure  earth  with  sufficient  facility.  Bales  of 
cotton  were  therefore  brought  from  New  Orleans,  and  placed  upon 
the  Une.  These  were  covered  with  earth,  and  of  such  materials 
was  the  rampart  formed.  Until  the  final  battle  of  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  work  was  industriously  prosecuted.  And  the  whole  extent 
of  the  barricade  constructed  in  tnis  manner,  from  the  river  to  the 
swamp,  was  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  yards.  Thence  the  work 
was  continued  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  yards  into  the  swamp, 
till  it  became  impassable.  But  the  mode  of  construction  was 
changed.  As  cannon  could  not  be  here  used,  the  parapet  was 
form^  of  two  rows  of  logs,  about  two  feet  apart,  piled  upon  one 
another,  having  the  inter\'al  filled  with  earth,  so  as  to  resist  mus- 
ketry. Cannon  were  mounted  at  proper  intervals  along  the  line, 
^aA  the  troops  were  assigned  their  r^ular  position  in  the  event 
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of  an  alarm.  After  all,  this  was  but  a  slight  field  entrenchment, 
and  utterly  unworthy  of  notice  as  a  military  work,  when  compared 
with  those  proud  fortresses,  which  had  beeg  won  by  British  valour 
in  the  Hispano  Lusitanian  peninsula.  The  ditch  was  about  thirty 
inches  deep,  and  the  parapet  about  six  feet  high.  Behind  this 
straight  line,  thus  constructed  and  stretching  across  the  plain,  the 
Americans  were  prepared  to  receive  their  assailants. 

But  there  were  other  objects  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the 
American  General.  He  was  not  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
proach to  New  Orleans  by  the  Gentilly  road  and  the  Bayou  St 
John,  and  an  alarm  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  those 

Sjarters,  compelled  him  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  force  to  repel 
e  expected  attack.  It  also  prevented  him  from  calling  to  his  aid 
a  considerable  detachment  of  the  Louisiana  militia,  which  he  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  station  in  the  exposed  districts.  The  com- 
mand of  the  water,  enjoyed  by  the  enemy,  in  fact  laid  open  to  him 
the  communications  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  penetrated,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  navigable  channels,  marking  the  peculiar  geolo- 
gical features  of  this  singular  alluvial  region.  It  was  not  till  about 
the  28th  that  General  Jackson  became  satisfied  the  enemy  was 
determined  to  make  his  real  effort  by  an  advance  in  front. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  the  25th,  Sir  Edward  Packenham  arriv- 
ed, and  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  army.  He  made 
some  change  in  its  interior  organization,  and  Captain  Cooke  says, 
manifested  strong  disapprobation  at  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted.  He  may  have  felt  the  sentiment,  and  expressed  it ;  but 
he  went  no  further,  for  his  brief  military  career  was  marked  by 
the  same  deliberate  caution,  and  want  of  enterprise,  which  had 
characterized  General  Keane,  and  which  would  have  tarnished 
his  memory  as  a  soldier,  had  it  not  been  redeemed  by  his  high 
personal  bearing  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  by  his  untimely  deaUL 

Offensive  operations  were  resumed  by  the  British  on  uie  27th, 
when  they  ojxjned  a  battery  of  red-hot  shot  upon  the  Caroline, 
and  succeeded  in  setting  her  on  fire.  She  blew  up  and  disappear- 
ed, after  having  rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the  defen- 
sive operations.  She  had  seriously  injured  the  enemy,  and  annoy- 
ed them  more,  and  continued  to  beat  up  their  quarters  for  three 
days  almost  without  intermission. 

General  Jackson  had  been  unmolested  during  four  days,  when 
at  dawn  on  the  28th  the  British  army  marched  out  of  their  lines, 
and  driving  before  them  General  Hinds  and  his  corps  of  observer 
tion,  advanced  towards  the  American  position.  They  marched  in 
two  columns,  one  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  the  other  on  the 
skirt  of  the  plain.  When  they  arrived  within  the  range  of  the 
American  cannon,  these  were  opened  upon  them,  and  the  columns 
immediately  halted,  and  deploying  into  Une,  were  ordered,  savs 
the  official  journal  of  the  British  operations,  '<  to  lie  down.**  The 
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anned  ship  Louisiana,  anchored  in  the  river  opposite  to  the  right 
flank  of  the  American  line,  sent  her  shot  into  the  British  ranks, 
while  the  cannon,  placed  in  battery  along  the  entrenched  position, 
were  served  with  spirit  and  considerable  effect  The  enemy  re- 
turned the  fire  from  their  field  artillery,  and  threw  their  bombs 
and  rockets  into  the  American  lines.  During  seven  hours  did  this 
scene  continue,  with  but  sixteen  casualties  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  while  those  on  the  side  of  the  British  are  computed 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Finally,  the  assailants  relinquished 
the  attack,  and  retired  to  a  new  position,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  front  of  the  American  entrenchment 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  operations  of  this  day  with  any 
rational  object  the  British  general  could  have  in  view.  If  he  left 
his  camp  with  a  design  to  attack  his  enemy,  there  was  no  visible 
reason  why  he  stopped  the  movement,  when  he  had  reached  the 
point,  where,  as  Captain  Cooke  says,  the  blood  of  the  men  "  was 
up  ready  for  the  usual  rush."  And  the  author  of  the  Subaltern  in 
America  asserts,  that  "  one  spirited  dart,  such  as  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  make,  must  have  carried  us  through  them,"  the  American 
entrenchments,  "but  our  ardour  was  repressed."  It  is  obvious 
that  the  great  body  of  the  army  expected  an  immediate  assault 
would  be  ordered.  Certainly,  the  resistance  experienced  from 
the  land  and  naval  batteries  was  not  greater  than  ought  to  have 
been  anticipated,  and  much  less  than  when,  eleven  days  later,  the 
final  and  disastrous  effort  was  made. 

If  the  British  general  expected  to  terrify  his  enemy  by  the  dis- 
charge of  rockets  and  bombs,  and  thus  to  throw  him  into  confu- 
sion, and  then  mount  the  works,  he  assuredly  reckoned  without 
his  host  Those  missiles  proved  almost  harmless,  and  the  Ameri- 
can backwoodsmen,  who,  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  a  bomb  or  a 
rocket,  had  probably  pictured  to  themselves  some  terrible  instru- 
ment of  destruction,  soon  learned,  that  like  another  enemy,  they 
were  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

Captain  Cooke  says  that  this  affair,  "  to  soften  it  off,  was  called 
a  reconnaissance.^^  "  Words,"  Mirabeau  told  the  French  Conven- 
tion, "  are  things."  Still  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  to  common  sense 
the  idea,  that  a  sight  of  General  Jackson's  works,  standing  directly 
in  front  of  the  British  troops  upon  a  naked  plain,  was  properly 
purchased  by  a  loss  of  one  nunclred  and  twenty  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  by  the  far  more  serious  loss  of  moral  strength,  produced 
by  a  distant  cannonade  of  seven  hours,  and  by  the  sheltered  posi- 
tion and  inactive  state  of  the  British  troops.  Captain  Cooke  says, 
"  Indeed,  the  Americans,  seeing  the  backs  of  the  red  coats,  were 
elated  accordingly,  and  were  almost  inclined  to  make  a  sortie.^* 
Not  almost,  but  altogether;  for  Colonel  Henderson  was  actually 
ordered  to  attack  a  party  of  the  light  troops,  which  had  advanced 
near  the  American  lines,  and  marched  out  for  that  purpose;  but 
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mistaking  the  nature  of  his  orders,  placed  himself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  lost  his  own  life  with  five  of  his  men. 

The  British  general  seemed  now  to  consider  heavy  battering 
artillery  essential  to  his  success,  and  the  army  and  navy  were 
zealously  engaged  in  transporting  from  the  fleet  the  proper  ord- 
nance. Their  supplies,  too,  and  in  fact  all  their  materiel,  were  on 
board  the  vessels,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  them,  and  separated 
by  a  shallow  arm  of  the  sea,  navigable  only  for  boats  of  lignt  draft 
of  water.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  necessary  intercom- 
munication was  preserved  with  great  labour,  and  indeed  the  Bri- 
tish accounts  present  a  frightful  picture  of  the  difl[iculties  they  were 
compelled  to  encounter  by  the  shallow  water  and  sand  bars  of  the 
lake,  and  by  the  mud  and  marshes,  and  intricate  navigation  of  the 
Bayous.   By  the  31st,  however,  ten  eighteen  and  four  twenty-four 

Eound  carronades,  together  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  were 
rought  to  the  British  lines. 
Sir  Edward  Packenham  occupied  a  naked  defenceless  position. 
He  was,  in  fact,  almost  in  a  cid  de  sac;  for  only  one  avenue  of 
retreat  was  open  to  him,  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  which  might 
compel  him  to  retire;  and  this  was  over  a  marshy  plain,  and  down 
a  narrow,  intricate  channel,  where  he  was  liable  at  any  time  to 
be  assailed,  and  to  have  his  movement  checked.  His  means  of 
transportation  were  inadequate  to  the  conveyance  of  one  half  of 
his  force,  so  that  in  any  attempt  to  retire,  they  would  have  been 
necessarily  separate,  and  thus  liable  to  be  beaten  in  detachment 
He  had,  besides,  no  place  of  depot  for  his  stores. 

Why,  in  this  situation,  he  did  not  secure  his  position  against  a 
coup  de  main,  is  among  the  inexplicable  circumstances  of  this 
strangely  conducted  expedition.  A  Roman  Imperatar,  in  the  stem 
days  of  the  republic,  would  probably  have  been  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  for  this  neglect  of  the  first  principles  of  ancient 
castrametation,  and  a  soldier  of  the  school  of  Napoleon  would 
have  dashed  at  once  upon  the  enemy,  neglecting  his  own  defences 
and  disregarding  theirs.    The  British  general  did  neither. 

Arrangements  were  now  making  in  the  camp  of  the  invaders 
for  an  attack  upon  the  American  lines.  It  is  stated  in  the  journal 
of  operations,  transmitted  by  General  Lambert,  that  the  plan  was 
to  breach  the  American  parapet,  and  silence  their  batteries, "  while 
the  troops  were  to  be  moved  forward  to  storm  the  work,  as  soon 
as  a  practicable  breach  was  effected."  In  order  to  execute  this 
plan,  three  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  were  construct^ 
ed  immediatelv  in  front  of  the  American  works,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  hundred  yards.  Besides  the  guns  mounted  in  the 
American  lines,  their  defences  were  seconded  by  the  flank  fire  of 
the  Louisiana,  and  by  batteries  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mississippi 
The  preparations  within  the  British  lines,  and  particularly  the 
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noise  of  working  parties  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  indicated 
plainly  to  their  vigilant  opponents,  that  the  next  day  would  usher 
in  another  struggle.  The  dawn  was  obscured  by  a  heavy  fog, 
which  shut  out  the  sight  of  all  objects  at  a  few  yards  distance,  and 
this  circumstance,  fortunate  for  the  British,  enabled  them  to  prose- 
cute their  work  without  interruption,  and  to  take  the  position  as- 
signed to  the  troops.  About  eight  o'clock,  however,  the  fog  began 
to  disappear,  and  their  batteries  immediately  opened  upon  the 
American  lines.  Their  guns  were  well  served  and  skilfully  directed, 
and  the  first  effort  of  two  of  their  batteries  was  directed  against 
the  quarters  of  the  American  General,  which  were  known  to  the 
enemy.  These  were  pierced  by  more  than  one  hundred  balls, 
bomb^,  and  rockets,  and  almost  demolished.  But  this  uncourteous 
attempt  proved  fruitless,  for  he  had  repaired,  as  was  his  custom 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  alarm,  to  the  lines,  where  he  conti- 
nued during  the  cannonade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  operation 
the  fire  of  the  British  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Americans.  Their 
cannoniers  were  skilful,  experienced,  and  well  commanded,  and 
they  poured  upon  their  adversaries  discharge  after  dischaRge, 
with  great  rapidity  and  precision.  Few  indeed  of  the  patriotic 
republicans,  led  by  their  own  zeal  to  participate  in  this  desperate 
and  doubtful  struggle,  had  ever  conceived  the  existence  of  such  a 
scene  as  that  which  was  passing  before  them.  Still,  however,  they 
were  not  found  wanting  in  this  hour  of  trial.  Their  batteries  im- 
mediately answered  the  fire  of  the  British,  and  gradually  gaining 
the  ascendency,  dismounted  their  guns,  killed  and  disabled  the  ar- 
tillery men,  and  almost  demolished  the  works  which  had  been 
thrown  up.  About  three  o'clock  the  fire  of  the  British  was  si- 
lenced, and  their  army  retired  to  their  camp. 

During  this  severe  cannonade,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force 
was  drawn  out  and  stationed  in  the  ditches  in  the  rear  of  their 
batteries,  ready  to  advance  to  the  storm  of  the  American  entrench- 
ments, as  soon  as  a  serious  impression  shpuld  be  made  upon  them. 
Independently  of  the  loss  occasioned  to  the  British  by  the  direct 
fire  from  the  lines,  many  casualties  were  caused  by  the  armed 
ship  and  the  opposite  batteries,  which  enfiladed  and  seriously  an- 
noyed them.  Certainly  the  immediate  theatre  of  this  struggle 
must  have  presented  a  singular  spectacle  to  these  troops,  many  of 
whom  had  followed  the  standardf  of  Wellington  in  his  victorious 
career  from  Lisbon  to  Toulouse.  There,  the  strongest  fortresses, 
constructed  with  all  the  skill  of  modern  military  science,  had 
opened  their  gates  to  these  very  troops,  or  had  seen  them  scale 
the  ramparts  in  the  face  of  the  most  terrible  opposition,  and  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  horrible  atrocity,  thg  details  of  which 
no  historian  can  record.  But  here  was  a  body  of  undisciplined 
men,  coUft'*tM  suddenly  firom  all  the  avocations  of  civil  life,  with- 
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out  military  skill  or  experience,  and  whose  officers  were  chosen 
from  themselves,  and  with  no  higher  qualifications  than  native 
courage,  strong  intellect  and  genuine  patriotism  can  confer.  And 
these  farmers  and  artisans  and  mercnants  and  lawyers,  amount- 
ing to  less  than  one  half  of  the  British  force,  were  now  posted 
behind  a  line  of  cotton  bags  partially  covered  with  earth,  while 
the  confident  invaders  were  "  supine,"  as  General  Lambert  ex- 
presses it,  or  "  lying  down,"  as  the  Journal  of  Operations  says* 
in  the  planters'  ditches,  waiting  for  a  propitious  moment  to  sally 
forth,  and  disperse  what  Captain  Cooke  calls  General  Jackson's 
"  posse  comitatus."  "  Was  not  this,"  inquires  our  author  signifi- 
cantly, "enough  to  sicken  the  best  troops  in  the  world?" 

At  one  moment,  however,  there  was  an  excitement  in  the  ene- 
my's lines,  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  coming  onset,  whose  issue^ 
had  it  taken  place,  is  beyond  our  ken.  Two  caissons  were  blown 
up  by  a  rocket,  and  the  accident  itself,  and  the  momentary  con- 
fusion attending  it,  probably  led  the  British  to  suppose  that  some 
serious  disaster  had  occurred.  Their  fire  was  suspended  for  a 
brief  space,  and  a  movement  in  the  ranks  was  visible.  They  also 
manifested  their  emotion  by  three  cheers.  These  were  instantly 
sent  back  in  startling  shouts  from  the  American  lines,  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  general  salvo  from  the  artillery.  The  besiegers 
resumed  their  former  position,  apparently  satisfied,  that  no  favour- 
able effect  had  yet  been  produced  by  their  fire. 

During  the  progress  of  these  eflforts,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans.  A  detachment  was  order- 
ed to  penetrate  the  swamp,  and  passing  the  extreme  left  of  the 
position,  to  attain,  if  practicable,  the  rear.  Had  this  plan  succeed- 
ed, it  is  possible,  that  in  the  consequent  confusion,  the  assailinff 
columns  might  have  surmounted  the  entrenchments,  and  destroyed 
the  American  army.  But  such  a  manoeuvre  was  too  obvious  not 
to  engage  the  attention  of  General  Jackson.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  exposed  condition  of  his  left  flank,  and  he  had  therefore 
adopted  every  practicable  expedient  to  place  it  in  safety.  The 
breach  in  the  levee  had  raised  the  water  in  the  swamp,  and  had 
thus  diminished  the  extent  of  the  line  of  operations.  Its  defence 
was  committed  to  General  Coffee,  and  if  untarnished  honour» 
chivalrous  courage,  and  the  most  devoted  patriotism  give  any 
claims  to  confidence,  this  lamented  soldier  well  merited  that  of  his 
commander.    He  enjoyed  it,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  it 

This  station  required  the  most  vigilant  and  severe  attention. 
It  was  to  be  guarded  day  and  night.  From  the  depth  of  the 
water,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  sort  of  scaffolding  of  logs 
and  brush,  upon  which  the  troops  could  rest.  This  was  pushed 
as  far  into  the  swamp  as  practicable,  and  the  underwood  cut 
down  for  some  distance  in  front,  that  the  riflemen  might  have 
timely  notice  of  any  advancing  foe.    The  labour  and  exposure  of 
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this  particular  service  were  excessive,  but  they  were  cheerfully 
borne  by  men  inured  to  hardships,  and  identified  with  the  cauae  in 
which  tney  were  engaged.  Three  British  officers  of  engineers  un- 
dertook to  penetrate  into  this  morass,  and  endeavour  to  discover 
some  way,  by  which  the  position  might  be  turned  While  wading 
through  the  water,  they  suddenly  came  upon  the  station  of  three 
of  the  practised  marksmen,  who  were  scattered  through  the  marsh. 
They  were  seated  behind  a  log,  and  each  taking  deliberate  aim 
at  one  of  the  officers,  these  were  instantly  killed. 

For  a  few  days  subsequent  to  this  period,  both,  parties  were 
busily  engaged  in  their  respective  preparations  for  attack  and  de- 
fence, as  it  was  obvious  that  some  decisive  event  would  soon  brinff 
the  campaign  to  a  close.  Reinforcements  were  received  by  each 
of  the  combatants.  Without  entering  into  numerical  detsuls,  lit- 
tle satisfactory  to  the  general  reader,  we  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  as  the  best  estimate  we  have  been  able  to  make  from  the 
data  within  our  reach,  that  the  British  army  was  finally  swelled 
to  about  nine  thousand  men  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  that 
the  number  of  combatants  in  the  American  army,  was,  as  before 
stated,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  official 
returns,  which  are  annexed  to  this  article,  furnish  all  necessary 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  defensive  force.  But  the  actual 
strength  of  the  British  army  has  never  been  publicly  made  known. 
The  English  writers,  who  have  recorded  the  events  of  this  expe- 
dition, and  whose  works  we  have  met  with,  deal  in  vague  gene- 
ralities, and  present  no  credible  estimate  of  the  final  strength  of 
their  army.  The  different  corps  which  composed  it  are  named 
below,*  as  given  in  La  Tour's  memoh*,  together  with  his  estimate 

*  List  of  the  several  corps  of  the  British  army  employed  in  the  expedition  to  New 
Orleans,  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  La  Tour^s  Historical  Memoir. 

4th  Rceiment,  King's  Own,  Lieut  Col.  Francis  Brooke,      -        -        750  strolls'. 

7th      ditto.      Royal  Fusilecrs,  Lieut,  Col.  E.  Blakcney,      -        -        850  *» 
14th      ditto.      Dutchess  of  York's  Own  (Light  DragooDB)  Lieut 

CoL  C.  M.  Baker, 350  " 

21st       ditto.      Royal  North  Britain  Fusileers,  Lieut  Col.  W.  Pat- 
terson,       •        .        900  •* 

40th      ditto.      Somersetshire,  Lieut  Col.  H.  Thornton,         -        -  1000  ^ 
43d       ditto.      Monmouth  (Light  Infantry,)  Lieut  Col.  Patrickson,       850  ** 
44th      ditto.      East  Essex,  Lieut  Col.  Hon.  Thomas  Mullen,       -        750  •• 
85th      ditto.      Buck  volunteers  (Light  Infantry,)  Lieut  Col.  Wil- 
liam Thornton, -        650  •• 

93d        ditto.      Highland,  Lieut  Col.  Robert  Dale,        -        -        -  1100  " 

95th      ditto.      Rifle  Corps,  Major  Samuel  Mitchell,  -        -        500  *« 

Ist       ditto.      West  India,  Lieut  Col.  C.  W.  Whitby,  -        -        700  •• 

5th      ditto.     West  India,  Lieut  Col.  A.  M.  K.  Hamilton,  -        700  ^ 

A  detachment  from  the  62d  regiment, 350  ** 

Rocket  brigade,  artillery,  drivers,  engineers,  sappers  and  mineri,  1500  ** 

Roral  Marmcs, 1500  ** 

Sulort  fhrni  the  Fleet, 9000  **■ 
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of  the  numbers  of  each,  and  of  the  general  aggregate.  In  Bissett's 
history  of  the  reign  of  George  the  third,  the  American  force,  col- 
lected for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  is  stated  at  thirty  thou- 
sand!!  I  Thfe  author  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Canipaigns  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  at  Washington,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  himself  a 
participator  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  after  mentioning  the  con- 
flicting estimates  of  the  American  force,  varying,  as  he  says,  from 
twenty-three  thousand  to  thirty  thousand,  chooses  "a  middle 
course,"  and  supposes  "  their  whole  force  to  be  about  twenty-five 
thousand." 

In  Baines'  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  these 
exaggerated  computations  are  reduced  nearer  to  the  standard  of 
truth.  This  writer  says,  that  the  force  on  each  side,  at  the  battle 
of  the  8th,  was  about  ten  thousand  men. 

From  the  official  returns  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  lowest  of 
these  estimates  more  than  doubles  the  actual  number  of  armed 
men,  who  defended  the  American  lines  at  the  final  repulse  of  the 
British. 

Objects,  which  were  thus  exaggerated,  must  have  been  seen 
through  a  magnifying  medium.  Indeed,  no  clearer  evidence  is  ne- 
cessary, that  the  issue  was  equally  mortifying  and  unexpected,  than 
these  attempts  thus  to  increase  the  force  of  the  Americans,  and 
proportionably  to  diminish  their  claims. 

The  British  force,  however,  was  perfectly  armed  and  supplied, 
with  much  labour,  it  is  true,  but  still  well  supplied,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary materiel  which  they  required.  Their  magazines,  with  the 
fleet,  were  filled  with  whatever  was  wanted,  and  these  were  freely 
oi)ened  to  the  demands  of  the  army.  The  expedition  had  been 
abundantly  prepared  from  the  English  arsenals. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  General  Jackson  informed  the  Secretary 
of  War,  that  no  arms  had  then  arrived.  They  were  yet  upon  the 
river,  having  left  Pittsburg  the  preceding  autumn.  He  adds, 
"  hardly  one-third  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  so  long  expected,  are 
armed,  and  the  arms  thev  have  arc  not  fit  for  use." 

It  was  lamentable  that  at  this  juncture  some  defect  of  inferior 
administration  should  have  left  unarmed  a  largo  portion  of  the 
force  assembled  at  this  point  from  so  great  a  distance,  and  re- 
quired by  such  imperious  circumstances.  But  so  it  was,  and  the 
anxiously  ex|x;cted  arms  did  not  arrive  till  the  British  were  driven 
discomfited  from  the  attack. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  tfie  other  defective  arrange- 
ments for  supplies,  particularly  of  proper  clothing,  of  which  the 
distant  militia  were  almost  destitute.  Harassing,  indeed,  were 
these  circumstances  to  the  troops,  and  perplexing  to  their  leader; 
but  they  did  not,  like  the  want  of  arms,  vitally  affect  the  o{)erations. 
Without  arms  the  troops  could  not  fight;  but  suffering  and  priva- 
tion they  could  endure  and  overcome.    And  they  did  so.    This 
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duty  came  down  to  them  like  an  inheritance  from  their  revolu-' 
tionary  fathers,  and  well  was  it  performed. 

We  are  desirous,  however,  of  not  being  misunderstood.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the  venerable 
and  patriotic  man  who  then  presided  over  the  councils  of  our  coun- 
try, or  upon  his  associates  in  this  momentous  struggle.  Nobly, 
indeed,  did  they  sustain  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  rich  should 
be  their  reward  in  the  public  gratitude.  But  their  swn>eHlance 
could  not  extend  to  eveiy  portion  of  every  region  of  this  vast  con- 
federacy, and  derangements  in  the  execution  of  the  best  concerted 
plans  are  every  where  the  necessary  consequence  of  extensive 
operations. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  American  lines  were  constructed 
on  the  upper  bank  of  an  old  mill  race.  The  lower  side  of  the 
race  presented  a  kind  of  glacis,  and  was  left  untouched.  The 
fences  in  the  neighbourhood  were  taken  and  planted  upon  the  bank, 
to  support  the  earth,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  race. 
Thus  rudely  constructed  was  the  parapet  As  different  portions 
of  the  line  were  committed  to  different  corps,  and  as  the  weather 
was  remarkably  inclement,  there  was  little  symmetry  in  the  work. 
It  was  very  unequal  both  in  height  and  thickness,  penetrable  in 
some  places  by  tne  enemy's  balls  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  in 
others  twenty  feet  broad. 

With  a  commendable  precaution,  two  other  lines  of  defence 
were  constructed,  one  about  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  principal 
position,  and  the  third  still  nearer  to  the  city.  The  work  upon 
these  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  they  soon  assumed  a  re- 
spectable appearance.  It  was  the  intention  of  General  Jackson, 
it  compelled  to  retreat,  to  fall  back  in  succession  to  these  positions, 
and  there  renew  the  contest  It  was  a  noble  resolution  thus  to  de- 
termine on  transferring  their  standard  from  parapet  to  parapet. 
Yielding,  if  compelled  to  yield,  to  superior  numbers  and  discipline, 
but  still  resisting  while  resistance  should  be  within  their  power.  If 
executed,  it  would  have  been  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  com- 
mand of  Tydides  to  the  Grecian  troops,  when  compelled  to  fall 
back  before  the  Trojan  army. 

Their  banner  would  have  thus  continued  a  signal  of  confidence 
to  the  troops,  and  of  hope  to  the  devoted  city,  which  now,  within 
plain  view,  was  stimulating  one  party  to  exertion  by  its  "  rich 
merchandise,"  and  the  other,  by  all  those  sympathies  and  feelings 
which  its  precarious  condition  was  so  well  calculated  to  awaken. 
Should  the  enemy  succeed  in  gaining  his  works  by  escalade,  it 
was  the  impression  of  the  American  General  that  he  could  retard 
ftmr  advance  with  hi^  mounted  force,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  r^ire 
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in  safety*  and  place  his  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  second  entmohr 
ment  in  time  m  a  vigorous  defence. 

Behind  the  second  line  were  stationed  all  the  troops»  and  thejr 
unfortunately  amounted  to  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred 
who  were  unarmed.  This  arrangement  gave  the  positiiMi  an  uh 
pearance  of  strength,  and  every  such  appearances  which  cooUi 
mipose  upon  the  enemy,  was  now,  more  toan  ever,  necessary  to 
a  successful  resistance. 

There  was,  indeed,  but  little  opportunity  for  stratqpetic  oomfai* 
nations  during  the  jNTogress  of  this  campaign.  The  theatre  of  ope* 
rations  was,  from  physical  causes,  necessarily  bounded  by  the 
visible  horizon.  The  dark  nights  and  the  dense  fogs,  it  is  true^  al- 
lowed the  work  of  the  spade  and  the  kxe  to  go  on  vvith  less  daiiasr 
and  interruption;  but  from  dawn  till  twilight,  the  parties  stood  oe* 
fore  each  other,  watching  every  movement,  and  eqpally  uipoaad 
to  observaUon. 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  cast  the  slightest  unmerited  reproaoh 
upon  the  memory  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  soldier,  who  coiH 
ducted  this  invading  expedition.  He  had  many  difficidties  to  m^ 
counter,  resdtin^  from  the  fece  of  the  country,  and  from  the  die- 
tance  between  his  line  of  operations  and  his  naval  depiUu  It  is 
obvious  that  he  had  not  read,  or  did  not  heed,  the  maxim  of  die 
great  master  of  modem  military  science :  **  B  nefauif*'  sajrs  Na- 
poleon, ^pcifU  faxrt  im^  guerre  UmideJ*  Our  article  is  a  nam* 
tive,  not  a  m^t^rtie.  And  it  must  necessarily  be  so.  The  profeasiood 
reader  would  not  come  here  for  technical  details,  nor  would  Ibe 
genend  one  find  any  interest  in  their  perusaL  We  have  beridaa 
not  the  time,  and  we  may  add,  in  all  sincerity,  that  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  able  to  enter  into  an  analytical  investi^tion  of  As 
faults  and  failures  of  this  ill  starred  irruption.  JBut  it  is  opea  to 
the  slightest  glance,  that  while  the  British  General  was  unimpeach- 
ably  brave,  ras  movements  were  slow,  cautious,  and  ^  tmUhe!^ 
The  vigour  of  his  adversary  had  produc^ed  an  impression,  th^  hia 
means  of  resistance  were  far  greater  than  in  fact  they  were. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Sir  Edward  Packenham  had  great  ad- 
vantages over  his  opponent  from  the  very  ^nature  of  his  commanilt 
and  from  the  quality  of  his  troops.  He  led  none  but  rq;ular  forces^ 
in  a  high  state  of  cuscipliue.  His  means,  both  of  submstence  and 
annoyance,  required  nothing  more  than  laborious  transportatioiip 
and  his  cares  and  exertions  were  limited  to  his  military  dudaSi 
He  had  no  one  to  thwart,  to  impede,  to  arraign  him. 

Far  different  was  the  situation  of  the  American  commander. 
He  had  the  same  military  labours  and  responsibility  as  his  rivdL 
But  he  had  others,  not  les»  perplexing,  and  which  tmit  rival  ki|Mr 
not  of. 


The  civil  history  of  this  campaign  is  perhaps  not  less  ii 
ing,  certainly  not  less  instructive  than  the  Diilitary.  Mmmmiatam 
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day  we  may  endeavour  to  present  it  to  our  readers.  To  attempt 
it  now,  would  be  to  tax  their  patience  beyond  any  reasonable 
limits  of  forbearance.  But  it  is  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  to  recollect  that  the  composition  of  the 
American  army  was  not  favourable  to  strict  subordination — that 
they  were  inexperienced,  partially  unsupplied,  collected  from  very 
different  regions,  hastily  brought  together,  and  almost  all  voluntary 
militia.  The  population  of  Louisiana  was  principally  of  French 
descent,  and  though  they  behaved  nobly  during  the  whole  contest, 
still,  in  looking  back  upon  circumstances  as  they  were,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  elements  of  discord  were  present,  and  that  great 
firmness  and  prudence  were  necessary  in  combining  such  mate- 
riab  into  one  mass. 

There  were  other  difficulties,  peculiar  to  that  time,  and  some 
of  them  to  that  place.  Disaffection  was  there,  not  among  many, 
but  still  among  enough  to  make  the  public  mind  unquiet  The 
imminence  of  the  danger  rendered  the  most  vigorous  measures 
necessary.  The  theatre  of  operations  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
army  converted  a  large  and  populous  city  into  a  beleaguered 
camp.  Anxiety  and  alarm  were  every  where  prevalent,  and  each 
day  produced  its  ten  thousand  rumours,  ever  varying,  but  still 
upholding  the  feverish  excitement  The  institutions  of  our  country 
are  essentially  pacific — from  their  nature  and  operations  suiteo 
to  a  state  of  peace,  and  not  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  defensive 
warfare.  We  do  not  recognise  the  principle,  that  the  laws  are 
ever  silent  among  armsy  nor  in  the  darkest  day  of  the  republic, 
should  its  darkest  day  approach,  could  we,  by  any  established 
formula,  pass  that  decree,  *'  ne  quid  detrimenti  capiat  respublica,** 
which  was  heard  in  Rome  when  the  Capitol  was  in  danger;  nor 
authorize  any  magistrate  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  dictator. 
Once,  in  the  most  portentous  period  of  the  revolution,  and  while 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  loosely  prescribed  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  general  government,  an  authority  approaching  this 
was  conferred  upon  him,  who  never  exercised  any  power  except 
for  his  country's  benefit  What  might  have  been  unsafe  in  any 
other  hands,  was,  from  habit,  from  principle,  from  temperament, 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Washington. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there  are  times  when  a  military 
officer,  to  whom  a  great  trust  is  confided,  may  be  called  on  to 
violate  the  laws,  that  the  Constitution  may  be  preserved.  Such 
cases  cannot  be  foreseen  and  defined.  They  must  be  met  when 
they  come.  But  this  involves  a  fearful  responsibiUty,  and  they 
should  therefore  be  so  extreme,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  duties 
they  impose.  No  one,  not  lost  in  metaphysical  abstractions,  would 
insist  on  the  preservation  of  formal  regulations,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary enactments,  in  those  cases  of  extreme  peril,  where  an  invad- 
inir  enemy  is  laying  waste  the  country,  and  where  the  enei^  of 
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military  organization  can  alone  stay  his  progress,  and  presenre 
that  liberty,  for  which  laws  are  not  the  substitute  but  the  defender. 
But  should  a  general  mistake  the  crisis,  he  is  lost.  He  must  look 
to  his  countrymen,  to  public  opinion,  and  to  the  proper  legislature, 
for  protection  against  those  very  laws  he  has  violated,  and  whose 
spirit  of  elasticity  restores  them  to  immediate  operation,  when  the 
pressure  of  danger  is  removed.  It  is,  after  all,  a  perilous  resort, 
and  most  devoutly  do  we  hope,  that  it  may  never  be  again  wit- 
nessed in  our  country.  But  if  it  be,  our  next  wish  is,  that  the  au- 
thority thus  assumed  may  be  quietly  relinquished,  and  that  its 
parting  scene  may  be  as  memorable,  as  was  the  appearance  of  the 
American  General  before  the  Louisiana  Court;  where  he  was 
thanked  for  his  military  services  and  fined  for  his  civil  offences, 
and  bowing  to  the  decree,  ransomed  himself  by  complying  with 
the  judgment  The  incident  is  not  unworthy  of  the  historical 
painter.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  discussions,  which  then  divided 
the  executive  and  legislative  authorities  of  the  state.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  there  were  criminations  and  recriminations,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  public  interest  suffered.  These  difficulties  did 
not  disappear,  till  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrates  were  limited 
or  suspended,  and  till  the  energy  of  military  authority  pervaded 
the  whole  circle  of  operations,  and  brought  all  to  the  great  work 
of  defence. 

This,  however,  was  n5t  effected  without  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  the  American  commander,  which  were  superadded  to 
theproper  duties  of  his  station. 

There  was  occasional  firing  on  both  sides,  during  all  this  period, 
by  which  a  few  casualties  were  produced,  and  perhaps  some  slight 
interruption  given  to  the  respective  working  parties.  But  the  great 
object  of  the  campaign  was  neither  advanced  on  one  side,  nor 
retarded  on  the  other.  The  British  were  busily  engaged  in  trans- 
porting their  supplies,  in  preparing  and  strengthening  their  batte- 
ries, and  in  making  their  arrangements  for  the  assault,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  willing  to  delay  the  final  eflbrt,  till  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  daily  expected  under  General  Lambert. 
It  was  also  ascertained,  that  they  were  emjiloyed  in  excavating 
Villen^'s  canal,  so  as  to  open  a  navigable  communication  between 
the  bayou  they  had  ascended  and  the  Mississippi.  There  could  be 
but  one  object  in  this  project,  and  that  was  to  throw  a  portion, 
or  the  whole  of  their  force,  suddenly  across  the  river,  and  thus 
place  it  in  their  power  to  move  upon  New  Orleans  by  one  bank 
or  by  both.  The  possibility  of  such  a  diversion  had  already  been 
anticipated,  and  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  danger,  by 
the  construction  of  batteries  and  paraj^ts  on  the  western  side, 
similar,  in  their  general  contour,  to  those  on  the  eastern.  As  the 
probability  of  a  vigorous  attack  in  that  quarter  became  greater, 
prudence  required  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  means  of  de- 
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fence.  The  force  was  considerably  augmented,  and  amounted,  at 
the  moment  of  attack,  to  about  eight  hundred  men. 

These  works,  however,  were  incomplete.  A  redoubt  was  thrown 
up  near  the  river,  and  an  entrenchment  was  constructed  alon^ 
the  bank  of  a  canal,  for  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yarda. 
From  this  point  to  the  swamp  there  was  no  defence  but  the 
canaL 

The  Americans  had  thus  two  lines  of  defence  separated  by 
the  Mississippi,  while  the  British  commander  had  it  in  his  power 
to  concentrate  his  forces  upon  either,  or  to  attack  both  simultane^ 
ously.  There  were  not  wanting  those  in  his  camp,  who  recom^ 
mended  that  their  principal  effort  should  be  made  across  the  wa- 
ter, and  had  it  been  so,  they  mi^ht  have  pushed  on  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  compelled  General  Jackson  to  abandon  his  lines,  and 
to  commence  a  new  system  of  defensive  operations,  or  perhaps  to 
risk  the  fate  of  the  city  upon  an  engagement  in  the  field. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Januaiy  the  American  lines  were 
manned  by  the  troops,  who  were  aware,  from  the  incidents  around 
them,  that  their  enemy  was  preparing  for  the  attack.  The  British 
had  collected  about  forty  boats,  some  of  them  armed  with  cannon, 
which  were  yet  lying  in  the  canal,  ready  to  receive  on  board  the 
detachment  destined  for  the  operations  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river. 

Many  a  sleepless  eye  watched  the  slow  progress  of  that  night — 
many,  indeed,  which  never  watched  again.  No  man  can  contem- 
plate, without  emotion,  the  approach  of  such  a  struggle  as  was 
then  evidently  impending.  Wnen  the  blood  is  upi  and  all  the  ex- 
citement of  battle  around  us,  the  mind  is  withdrawn  from  the  re- 
flection of  danger,  or  rather  is  elevated  above  it  Duty,  hope, 
shame,  habit,  discipline,  all  conspire  to  stimulate  to  exertion.  ]5ut 
•*  the  pain  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension."  It  is  in  the  stiUness  of 
'the  night  and  of  solitude  that  those  thoughts  come  over  us,  which 
are  told  in  such  burning  words  by  the  great  dramatic  poet  of  our 
father-land.  When, 


'  **  the  dread  of  lomethiiiir  after  death, 

The  undiflcovcred  countij,  fhmi  whoee  bourne 
No  traveller  returns — ^pcmltie  the  wilL** 

Captain  Cooke  has  portraved  with  much  feeling  his  impressions 
upon  this  eventful  night;  and  whether  his  thoughts  took  their  hue 
from  the  circumstances  around  him,  or  the  latter  from  the  former, 
certain  it  is,  from  his  description,  that  a  sinister  augury  was  as 
natural  in  itself,  as  it  provedf  in  the  end  to  be  but  too  true.  He 
states,  that  he  wandered  through  the  camp,  contemplating  the 
scenes  around,  and  comparing  the  confusion  at  the  head  quarters, 
and  the  noise  and  revelry  and  fires  at  the  lines,  with  the  silence 
and  order  which  appeared  to  prevail  in  the  American  army  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 
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The  whole  scene,  with  its  associations,  must  have  been  sin^- 
larly  impressive  to  an  Englishman — to  a  native  of  the  older  woridi 
who  had  never  seen  the  works  of  nature  spread  out  in  that  mag- 
nificence which  marks  her  operations  upon  this  continent  Before 
him  is  that  mighty  river,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  his  infancy, 
rolling  its  endless  floods  to  the  ocean,  and  seeking  its  supply  m 
the  fountains  of  the  north :  traversing  regions  of  boundless  foresta 
and  perpetual  solitude,  and  overtopping  the  rich  but  narrow  plain, 
which  man  had  gained  from  its  dominion.  High  up,  on  its  trunk 
and  tributaries,  those  nomades  wander,  whose  origin  is  a  mystery ; 
whose  condition,  habits,  institutions  and  history,  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  Christendom,  since  the  veil,  which  insulated  them  and 
their  world,  has  been  withdrawn ;  whoje  fierce  passions  have  al- 
ways been  gratified  in  the  blood  of  friend  and  foe;  who  have  been 
stationarv,  not  in  position  but  in  improvement,  while  every  thing 
around  them  has  been  changing;  and  whose  destiny  we  have  no 
pleasure  in  anticipating.  Around  him  is  the  primeval  forest,  bid- 
ding defiance  to  the  slow  progress  of  human  industry,  shown,  and 
scarcely  shown  in  the  little  fertile  tract,  it  has  taken  a  century  of 
labour  to  reclaim.  The  promised  city,  the  object  of  his  hopes  and 
toils,  is  within  his  sphere  of  vision,  though  shrouded  from  his  view 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  guarded  against  his  approach 
by  an  enemy  he  came  to  conquer  without  an  effort,  but  whom, 
he  now  fears,  no  effort  can  conquer.  The  river  is  sending  up  its 
dense  canopy  of  fog,  which  gradually  encircles  all  objects,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  and  circumscribes  the  lonely  spectator  within 
his  own  narrow  world.  His  companions  had  fought  in  many  a 
foreign  clime;  at  Corunna,  says  Captain  Cooke,  at  Busaco,  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  Badajoz,  at  Salamanca,  at  Vittoria,  at  Tou- 
louse, at  Martinique,  and  at  other  famous  battles  which  he  enu- 
merates, and  where  thev  had  seen  the  eliie  of  Europe  flee  before 
them,  and  its  proudest  fortresses  yield  to  their  impetuous  valour. 
Now  they  had  been  foiled  by  a  band  of  husbandmen,  a  **  passe 
comitatus"  *^  dressed  in  coloured  clothes j^^  ^xoearing  broad  beavers^ 
"  armed  mth  long  duck  gunSj^'  "  by  lumps  and  crowds  of  American 
militiaj*  and  "  by  round  hatted  AmericanSy*^*  but  who,  with  prac- 
tised weapons,  with  stout  hearts,  sharp  eyes  and  steady  hands, 
had  planted  themselves  in  the  path  between  them  and  their  prey. 

Here  was,  indeed,  food  for  reflection  and  recollection ;  and  the 
reader  of  the  two  military  authors,  who  participated  in  these 
events,  will  be  struck  with  the  sombre  tone  of  their  remarks,  when 
depicting  their  situation  and  prospects  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 
There  was  an  evident  want  of  confidence  in  the  British  army— n 


*  We  suppose  these  epithets  and  descriptioiis  were  cint  phnset  in  the  BMtk 
camp,  applied  to  their  enemies  as  marks  of  oontempt  Thej  art  aB  to  be  hood  fai 
Captain  Cooke*s  work. 
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vague  presentiment  of  some  approaching  disaster — a  scepticism 
as  to  the  abilities  of  their  leaders,  and  the  military  policy  of  their 
arrangements. 

"•  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.** 

These  apprehensions  are  easily  accounted  for  from  the  course  of 
events,  and  from  the  promptness,  decision,  and  confidence  on  one 
side,  and  the  want  of  these  military  virtues  on  the  other. 

But  the  work  of  preparation  went  on  in  the  British  camp.  The 
troops  were  embarked  in  the  boats;  the  fascines  and  scaling  lad- 
ders were  prepared;  the  columns  marched  to  the  proper  positions; 
the  batteries  made  ready  to  open  their  fire,  and  the  necessary  or- 
ders communicated,  according  to  military  usage,  through  such 
channels  as  would  ensure  their  reception  and  proper  execution. — 
Thus  passed  the  night. 

Such  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  hostile  forces,  when  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  a  signal 
rocket,  thrown  up  from  the  left  of  the  British  lines,  and  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  another  from  the  right,  announced  to  the  as- 
sailants that  the  moment  of  attack  had  arrived,  and  to  the  de- 
fenders, that  their  trial  was  at  hand.  The  morning  was  calm,  cold, 
and  lowering,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  river  and  swamps  still 
rested  upon  the  whole  face  of  natm^e,  and  masked  the  movements 
of  the  advancing  troops.     They  had  formed  in  two  columns,  the 

1)rincipal  one  on  the  right  near  the  woods,  and  the  other  on  the 
eft  near  the  river.  As  soon  as  their  advance  was  perceived  by 
the  outlying  picquets,  these  instantly  retreated  within  the  American 
lines,  and  gave  notice  of  the  coming  storm.  There  could,  how- 
ever, be  no  surprise.  All  night  the  lines  had  been  manned;  one 
half  of  the  troops  doing  duty  at  their  posts,  while  the  other  slept, 
or  more  properly  rested.  Still  the  obscurity  of  the  morning  and 
a  partial  curve  in  the  woods,  enabled  the  main  column  to  attain 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  American  work,  before  it  was 
distinctlv  visible.  The  enemy  had  constructed  two  heavy  batte- 
ries, ani  these  opened  their  fire  simultaneously  with  the  movement 
of  their  troops,  and  were  served  with  great  rapidity.  The  thunder 
of  their  discharges  added  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  but  in  all 
other  respects  they  were  innocuous.  Not  a  gun  in  the  American 
batteries  was  disabled,  and  as  to  the  killed  and  wounded,  they  did 
not  equal,  in  the  whole  engagement,  the  number  of  cannon  which 
the  British  had  in  battery. 

The  American  artillery  now  took  its  part  in  the  contest  Some 
of  the  batteries  were  directed  against  the  enemy's  cannon,  while 
others  swept  the  advancing  columns.  Commodore  Patterson,  from 
his  position  across  the  river,  co-operated,  by  a  vigorous  flanking 
fire,  with  the  general  means  of  annoyance. 
Sur  Edward  Packenham's  plan  of  operations  lay  within  a-  nar- 
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row  compass.    He  designed  to  push  his  columnsy  by  a  rapid  for* 
ward  movement,  upon  the  American  entrenchment:  to  fill  the 
ditch,  as  he  reached  it,  with  the  fascines  which  had  been  prepar- 
ed, and  were  to  be  carried  by  the  heads  of  his  columns,  and  then 
to  apply  scaling  ladders,  and  mount  the  parapet    The  principal 
object  of  the  movement  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was  to 
seize  the  batteries  constructed  there,  and  to  turn  their  fire  iq)on 
the  American  right  wing,  and  enfilade  the  lines.    To  render  this 
co-operation  efiectual,  it  was  essential  that  the  collateral  move- 
ment should  precede  the  principal  one,  so  as  to  place  the  batteries 
in  the  possession  of  the  British  before  the  lines  were  stormed.    It 
was  therefore  a  part  of  the  plan,  that  Colonel  Thornton,  to  whom 
the  operations  on  the  right  bank  were  committed,  should  com- 
mence his  movement  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
reach  his  point  of  attack  about  day-light    This,  however,  he  did 
not  do.    Owing  to  the  fall  of  the  river,  or  to  some  mistake  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  canal,  the  boats  grounded,  and  were  got  off  with 
difficulty  and  after  much  delay.    The  best  devised  schemes  may 
be  marred  by  such  unforeseen  accidents.    But  he  proves  himself 
to  be  the  great  commander,  who  repairs  the  misfortune  by  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures.  It  might  have  been  wiser,  had  the  British 
General  postponed  his  attack  till  the  result  of  Colonel  Thornton's 
expedition  was  disclosed.    That  movement  seemed  to  be  the  key 
of  his  own.    But  he  apparently  thought  it  essential  to  success, 
that  the  assault  should  take  place  about  the  dawn  of  day,  so  that 
his  columns  might  approach  as  near  as  possible  without  observa- 
tion, and  then  precipitate  themselves,  by  a  sudden  rush,  upon  the 
Americans.  To  a  night  attack  he  had  insuf)erable  objections,  it  is 
said,  on  account  of  tne  difficulty  of  distinguishing  friend  from  foe, 
where  both  spoke  the  same  language.    However  this  may  be,  he 
gave  the  orders  for  the  signal.  The  rockets  ascended,  and  his  plan 
was  committed  to  its  fate. 

The  British  columns  were  instantly  impelled  onwards.  A  rush, 
an  escalade,  and  the  bayonet,  only  could  save  them.  But  they 
moved  slowly.  Some  of  them  carried  fascines  of  sugar  cane,  and 
all  had  their  knapsacks  upon  their  backs.  A  French  pas  de  charge 
would  have  cleared  the  interval  in  brief  space,  if  indeed  it  was  in 
the  power  of  any  troops  to  clear  it,  in  the  face  of  the  murderous 
fusilade  which  was  vomited  forth  from  the  American  works.  But 
slowness  was  death.  And  so  the  assailants  found  it  The  damp 
canopy  which  had  shrouded  the  plain,  was  now  rising,  and  bring- 
ing into  view  the  whole  fearful  scene.  The  columns  had  debouched 
from  their  shelter,  and  the  dense  masses  of  human  beings  were 
now  propelled  to  the  very  muzzles  of  a  frowning  line  of  guns, 
held  by  tne  best  marksmen  in  the  world.  The  eye  upon  the  bar- 
rel, and  the  finger  upon  the  trigger,  and  wo  to  the  living  target 
at  whom  the  bullet  is  sped.  The  fire  opened  with  volleys  of  flame^ 
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and  peals  of  thunder,  which  are  described  as  being  the  most  awful 
sight  and  sound  that  ever  broke  upon  the  eye  or  ear.    Cf^ptain 
Cooke's  description  of  the  reverberation  of  the  intonations  from 
the  forest  is  appalling.    Well  it  may  have  been  so,  to  men  who 
stood  before  these  terrific  discharges,  and  were  mowed  down 
without  resistance.    No  doubt,  as  he  says,  none  but  a  spectator 
could  form  an  adequate  conception  of  this  horriUe  catastrophe.  It 
was  not  our  fortune  to  be  there,  and  we  cannot  therefore  spread 
before  our  readers  a  vivid  picture  of  a  scene  without  a  parallel  in 
ancient  or  modern  warfare.    Nor  indeed  would  it  be  possible  for 
any  one  to  describe,  with  minuteness  and  precision,  the  varied  inci- 
dents of  such  a  field,  fought  and  won  under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances.   Suffice  it  to  say,  that  some  of  the  British  troops,  with 
matchless  courage,  gained  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  but  could  go  no 
farther.    The  column  itself,  broken,  dispersed,  disheartened,  re- 
treated in  the  utmost  confusion  to  the  ditch,  behind  which  they  had 
formed,  where  being  rallied,  and  depositing  their  knapsacks,  they 
were  once  more  brought  to  the  conflict    But  the  effort  was  vain. 
There  was  no  mtermission  in  the  American  fire.    Musketnr  and 
artillery  still  poured  out  their  messengers  of  death.    The  british 
General  was  killed  in  the  front  of  his  troops,  animating  them  by 
his  presence  and  example.  His  second  and  his  third  in  command 
were  disabled  and  carried  from  the  field,  and  probably  not  less 
than  a  thousand  men,  dead  and  wounded,  were  lying  beside  hinu 
It  is  said,  that  from  some  defect  in  the  management,  the  ladders 
were  not  brought  forward,  and  this  has  been  assigned  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  failure.    But  without  men  to  mount,  why  ask  for 
ladders  ?    All  the  scaling  apparatus  ever  invented  and  employed 
would  have  been  useless  in  that  hour  of  consternation ;  when,  as 
Captain  Cooke  says,  "  a  few  brave  officers  and  soldiers  were 
prowling  about  the  edge  of  the  ditch."    JSTot  a  hostile  hand  was 
flaced  upon  the  parapet  during  that  bloody  day.  It  is  idle,  then,  to 
mauire  into  the  mischances  which  prevented  the  production  of  the 
ladders.    We  must  look  to  other  causes  for  this  disaster  to  the 
British  arms. 

Temporary  success  at  first  attended  the  movement  of  the  left 
column.  To  this  was  confided  the  attack  of  an  advanced  redoubt, 
which  had  been  commenced  some  days  before,  and  which  was 
at  this  time  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  assailii^  force  advanced 
rapidly  upon  the  redoubt,  which  was  feebly  defended,  and  a  por- 
tion succeeded  in  entering  it  through  the  embrasures  and  over  the 
parapet  This,  from  the  state  of  the  work,  was  not  difficult  But 
the  difficulty  was  to  retain  possession,  or  to  carry  the  entrench- 
ment in  the  rear.  This  was  soon  found  impracticable,  and  a  fire 
from  a  detachment  of  riflemen  killed  and  wounded  many  of  the 
assailants,  and  compelled  the  others  to  evacuate  the  post  The 
colu0m  was  almost  destroyed,  and  its  wrecks  were  strewed  upon 
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the  levee  and  road.  As  soon  as  the  Annerican  commander  heard 
of  the  loss  of  the  redoubt,  he  gave  orders  for  its  immediate  recap- 
ture, caiUe  qui  coute ;  but  it  had  been  regained  before  any  other 
measures  were  taken. 

On  the  fall  of  General  Packenham,  the  command  devolved  upon 
General  Lambert,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  re- 
serve. He  immediately  came  forward  to  direct  the  operations, 
and  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  met  the  dis- 
comfited troops  retiring  in  confusion.  But  not  till  they  had  once 
and  again  passed  through  the  scenes  we  have  described.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  instinct  of  discipline,  and  the  native 
courage  of  Englishmen,  bore  the  devoted  troops  through  this  ap- 
palling struggle.  Their  cry  was  onward,  and  onward  they  went, 
till  nature  could  endure  no  more— till  the  hopelessness  of  the  at- 
tempt was  apparent  to  all — till  one-third  of  their  number  was 
placed  hors  de  combat ;  and  till  the  narrow  field  of  strife  had  be- 
come an  Aceldama  indeed,  covered  by  the  bodies  of  their  leader 
and  their  companions.  The  American  peals  were  uninterrupted; 
but  while  the  enemy  was  canopied  by  the  clouds  of  smoke,  the 
discharges  were  directed  with  less  precision.  As  this  veil  swept  off, 
or  as  their  flight  or  advance  brought  them  into  view,  the  work  of 
destruction  went  on. 

General  Lambert,  on  examining  the  state  of  affairs,  relinquished 
all  intention  of  farther  prosecuting  the  attack;  and  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  reach  of  the  guns,  and  finally  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  fortune  was  not  equally  propitious  to  the  Americans  on  the 
right  Colonel  Thornton  had,  indeed,  been  delayed  in  his  move- 
ment; but  having  surmounted  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  he  passed 
over  the  Mississippi,  and  debarked  with  at  least  five  hundred  men,* 
about  three  miles  below  the  lines  occupied  by  General  Morgan. 
A  detachment  had  been  pushed  in  advance  of  this  position,  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  enemy;  but  owing  to  some  of  the  one  thou' 
sand  and  one  causes  which  so  often  disconcert  previous  arrange- 
ments, and  particularly  when  these  depend  for  their  execution 
upon  unexperienced  militia,  this  force  oflfcred  no  resistance  to  Col. 
1  homton,  and  were,  indeed,  ignorant  of  his  having  made  good  his 
landing,  till  he  was  almost  upon  them.  They  fell  back  as  the  Bri- 
tish advanced.  The  action  on  the  left  bank  had  now  begun,  as 
Thornton  was  aware  from  the  din  of  battle  which  was  wafled  to 
him;  and  yet  he  had  three  miles  over  a  heavy  road  to  march,  and 
a  fortified  position  to  carry,  before  he  could  seize  the  battery, 
whose  possession  and  co-operation  were  all  important  to  the  plans 

•  This  IB  the  number  stated  by  General  Lambert  Captain  Cooke  lajs  there  were 
■even  hundred.    The  number  actually  detailed  for  the  service  waa  twelve  hundred. 
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of  his  commander.   He  however  advanced  up  the  bank,  accom- 
panied by  three  gun  boats. 

As  soon  as  General  Jackson  became  satisfied  that  a  demonstra- 
tion would  be  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  trans-Mississippi  bank, 
he  directed  a  reinforcement  to  cross  the  river,  and  to  join  General 
Morgan,  who  commanded  there.  This  detachment  was  ordered 
to  consist  of  five  hundred  men,  but  firom  the  scarcity  of  arms  they 
could  not  all  be  supplied,  and  it  appears  probable  that  its  actual 
strength,  at  its  junction  with  Morgan,  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  who  were  badly  armed,  and  fatigued  by  the  want  of  food, 
and  by  a  rapid  harassing  march  along  the  heavy  Mississippi  bot- 
tom. As  soon  as  they  reached  Morgan,  they  were  pushed  forward 
to  support  the  picquet,  which  had  been  ordered  to  watch  and  op- 
pose the  enemy's  movement.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile  they 
met  the  picquet  in  full  retreat,  and  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  in  force.  A  position  was  then  taken  by  the  whole  de- 
tachment in  the  rear  of  a  mill  race,  and  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
immediately  followed.  The  disparity  in  the  number  and  composi- 
tion of  the  troops  left  no  rational  hope  of  a  successful  resistance. 
For  Davis,  who  commanded  the  American  detachment,  had  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  while  Thornton  had  regular  troops, 
and  three  gun  boats  to  enfilade  his  adversaries'  line.  The  defence 
was  certainly  not  discreditable  to  the  troops  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  after  a  few  volfcys,  fired  with  spirit  and  some  effect, 
they  abandoned  their  lines  and  retreated  to  Morgan's  position.  The 
military  fault  was  not  in  the  degree  of  resistance,  but  in  the  attempt 
to  make  a  stand  where  nothing  could  be  gained,  and  where  defeat 
was  inevitable.  The  object  is  wholly  incomprehensible.  After  the 
British  had  landed,  the  advanced  detachments  should  have  retured 
slowly  before  them,  annoying  them  where  practicable,  and  joining 
Morgan  in  good  order,  instead  of  the  coniusion  and  dq)ression  of 
a  repulse  from  which  they  could  noj;  recover. 

We  have  entered  into  more  detail  upon  this  part  of  the  opera^ 
tions  than  is  consistent  with  our  general  plan,  not  firom  its  intrinsic 
importance,  but  from  its  effect  upon  the  arrangements  and  defence 
of  Morgan.  It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  events  of  this  period,  that  much  obloquy  was  thrown  upon 
the  Kentucky  militia,  who,  under  Davis,  advanced  and  fell  back, 
as  we  have  described,  both  for  their  conduct  before  the  enemy, 
and  for  their  subsequent  behaviour  when  incorporated  with  Mor- 
gan's force,  and  aiding  in  the  defence  of  his  position.  The  oflUcial 
report  of  the  American  General,  transmitted  to  his  government 
immediately  after  the  engagement,  coincided  with  the  genera]  im- 
pression. But  General  Jackson  reported  the  facts  as  they  were 
communicated  to  him.  Subsequent  investigation  corrected  the 
opinion  then  formed ;  and  it  is  evident,  in  looking  back  upon  the 
transaction,  that  the  disorderly  retreat,  tbs  ccSafunob,  and  the 

6.> 
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second  flight,  were  but  the  natural  consequences  of  the  moral  and 

Shysical  circumstances,  which  gave  to  the  British  an  ascendency^, 
lost  assuredly,  the  event,  however  untoward,  furnished  no  just 
cause  for  state  excitement  or  state  reproach. 

The  British  were  now  before  Morgan's  lines.  These  consisted 
of  a  breast  work,  flanked  on  the  river  by  a  battery  under  the  di- 
rection of  Commodore  Patterson,  and  extending  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  into  the  plain.  From  this  point  to  the  woods,  being 
nearly  two  thousand  yards,  there  was  no  entrenchment,  and  the 
only  protection  was  the  mill  race,  which  might  be  any  where 
crossed.  Morgan's  right  flank  was  therefore  Uable  to  be  turned, 
almost  without  obstruction. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  breast  work  was  occupied  by  Morgan's 
troops,  and  as  the  detachment  under  Davis  arrived,  it  was  formed 
upon  the  open  plain.  From  the  extent  of  space  intervening  b^ 
tween  the  breast  work  and  the  woods,  the  troops  were  fonmd  in 
very  open  order,  and  there  were  two  intervals  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  yards,  each  lefl  unoccupied  in  the  lines.  The  whole  dis- 
position betrayed  the  haste  and  confusion  in  which  it  was  made. 
The  first  attack  of  the  British  was  directed  s^ainst  the  Ameri- 
can left  and  centre,  but  a  vigorous  discharge  from  the  artillery 
compelled  the  column  in  the  road  to  incline  towards  its  left.  Tte 
other  column  advanced,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  false  position, 
passed  through  the  interval  so  unaccountably  left,  and  having  at- 
tained the  rear  of  the  entrenchment,  pushed  on  towards  the  nver. 
The  confusion  was  almost  instantaneous  and  irremediable.  Gene- 
ral Morgan  exerted  himself  to  restore  order,  but  in  vain.  The  flight 
became  general,  and  Commodore  Patterson  having,  with  his  cyna- 
racteristic  judgment  and  coolness,  spiked  his  cannon  and  destroyed 
the  ammunition,  almost  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  retired  on  board 
the  Louisiana.  Morgan  was  unable  to  rally  his  troops  till  they 
had  fled  about  two  miles,  when  thev  halted  and  took  up  a  position 
behind  a  canal.  His  loss  was  one  killed  and  five  woundeo.  That 
of  the  enemy  is  stated  by  La  Tour  to  have  been  one  hundred  and 
twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

As  soon  as  these  disasters  were  made  known  to  General  Jack- 
son, he  prepared  to  throw  reinforcements  over  the  river  in  order 
to  dislodge  Thornton.  This  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
retreat  of  that  oflScer.  The  defence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
cost  the  Americans  thirteen  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British, 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  two  thousand  and  seventy  by  the 
oflicial  report  of  General  Lambert,  made  immediately  after  the 
action,  when  accuracy  was  not  to  be  expected;  two  thousand 
six  hundred  by  the  statement  of  the  American  Inspector  General, 
founded  on  the  numbers  captured,  on  the  casualties  actually  count- 
ed, and  on  other  information;  but  in  all  probability  at  least  thrae 
thousand,  as  subsequent  accounts  have  led  to  the  beUe£ 
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Whence  this  disparity?  The  British  troops  were  highly  dis- 
ciplined, well  provided,  confident  in  themselves,  and  led  by  expe- 
rienced and  accomplished  officers.  The  Americans,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  principally  militia  and  altogether  inexperienced.  Their 
defences,  in  a  professional  view,  were  unworthy  of  the  name.  A 
rude  dike,  thrown  up  across  the  plain,  constituted  their  rampart 
and  parapet  and  bastions,  and  whatever  else  military  science  has 
found  most  effectual  in  repelling  those  tremendous  assaults,  which 
stand  out  in  all  their  horrible  relief  upon  the  canvass  of  modem 
warfare. 

Whence,  then,  this  disparity?  How  happened  it,  that  the  same 
bold  forward  movement,  which  surmount^  the  iron  crowned  ram- 
parts of  the  great  fortifications  of  Europe,  could  not  cross  this  dike, 
thus  rudely  and  hastily  constructed?  In  the  answer  will  be  found 
the  secret  of  the  repulse  at  Sandusky  and  Fort  Erie,  the  great 
slaughter  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  success  which  has  usually  at- 
tended our  defence  of  positions  that  have  been  strengthened  by 
entrenchments,  or  even  masked  by  substitutes  .for  them — and  that 
is,  the  murderous  precision  of  American  marksmen.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  iSre  arms  from 
their  infancy.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  a  person  found  who  does  not, 
at  times,  seek  the  amusement  of  hunting.  In  the  West,  it  is  the 
business  of  many,  and  the  passion  of  almost  all — more  particu- 
larly upon  the  still  extending  frontier,  where  the  large  animals 
furnish  to  the  new  settler  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  where  the 
vicinity  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians  teach  him  to  rely  for  security 
upon  his  own  courage  and  preparation.  His  rifle  is  his  friend,  the 
ODJect  of  his  pride,  as  well  as  the  instrument  for  the  support  and 
defence  of  his  family.  Few  indeed  are  the  log  cabins,  those  first 
evidences  of  improvement,  which  dot  the  prairie  and  the  forest 
in  the  western  regions,  where  the  movement  is  still  onward,  in 
which  the  traveller  will  not  see  the  cherished  rifle  han^in^^  upon 
its  appropriate  wooden  hooks,  driven  into  a  rude  beam  m  front  of 
the  large  open  fire  place,  itself  made  of  wood,  but  lined  with  a  few 
stones  rudely  thrown  against  the  back  and  sides.  Here  it  is  safe 
from  harm,  and  yet  within  instant  reach.  In  front  of  this  fire,  and 
in  the  evening,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  whether  in  the  field 
or  the  chase,  are  over,  the  family  is  assembled  to  hear  and  re- 
count all  that  has  happened.  And  then  the  rifle  is  prepared  for 
another  excursion.  The  bullets  are  cast  and  moulded,  and  the 
patches  cut  and  deposited  in  their  proper  receptacle  in  the  breech 
of  the  piece. 

Men  of  this  character,  without  discipline  and  subordination,  can- 
not be  expected  to  oppose,  on  equal  terms,  in  the  open  field,  troops 
whose  business  is  war,  and  whose  habits  of  obedience  and  of  ac- 
tion have  been  acquired  in  severe  and  practical  schools.  The 
higher  duties  of  the  military  profession  are  a  science,  the  lower 
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an  art  The  former  require  the  most  powerful  efforts  of  the  human 
intellect,  while  much  of  the  latter  is  mechanical,  A  brave  man, 
unaccustomed  to  tactical  combinations,  and  ignorant  of  their  ef- 
fects, may  lose  all  confidence  in  passing  arrangements ;  while  a 
timid  one,  taught  a  lesson  of  obedience,  and  having  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  he  is  a  portion  of  a  machine  directed  in  its  opera- 
tions by  others,  and  which  provides  for  the  safety  of  all  by  the 
exertions  of  all,  feels  that  his  own  personal  safety  is  best  promoted 
by  the  execution  of  his  duty.  But  undisciplined  men,  with  even 
slight  defences,  acquire  confidence,  and  their  duty  is  discharged 
with  courage  and  alacrity. 

Indeed  there  is  no  more  severe  trial  for  any  troops  than  to  be 
drawn  out  in  array,  and  to  await  in  the  open  field,  silently  and 
motionless,  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  To  see  the  glances  of  their 
arms  and  armour,  and  then  the  heavy  columns  marching  up  and 
deploying  into  line.  To  watch  the  long  array  moving  m  all  the 
pride  of  military  equipment.  And  then  to  hear  the  booming  of  the 
cannon — sending  their  balls  across  the  plain  or  valley — at  first 
ineflcctually — then  ploughing  the  grouna  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
a  shriek  is  heard,  and  a  cherished  companion  is  called  to  his  ac- 
count. Soon  the  advancing  battle  p)  esses  on  with  all  its  horrors, 
and  while  this  is  doing,  the  line  is  sti'l,  anxious,  inactive.  Troops 
who  can  maintain  this  position  have  lothing  further  to  learn. 

We  have  already  turned  aside  from  the  main  story  to  give  to 
our  readers  the  undeqJot  of  Captain  Ilallen's  adventures.  We 
have  not  the  same  space  for  Lieutenant  Lavack,  who  also  figures 
in  the  pages  of  (Captain  Cooke  as  another  soi-disant  hero,  and  who 
told  in  an  evil  hour,  or  possibly  in  an  indiscreet  one  of  ban  vivanU 
ship,  his  tale  of  marvel.  And  most  marvellous  it  is — too  much 
so,  to  be  passed  by  with  entire  neglect  No  one  can  doubt  but  that 
in  the  hurried  events  of  such  a  battle  the  same  scenes  may  have 
been  viewed  in  a  very  diflercnt  light,  and  may  have  produced  dif» 
fercnt  imjiressions  upon  the  actors  and  spectators.  This  is  natural, 
and  of  cverv  dav's  occurrence,  and  should  be  remembered  when 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  same  events  are  perused.  But  there 
are  limits  even  to  a  just  spirit  of  forbearance.  These  limits  are 
passed,  when  a  military  man,  becoming  his  own  chronicler  and 
recounting  his  darings  and  doings,  relates  feats  inconsistent  with 
the  general  course  of  operations.  Such  is  the  narrative  told  by 
Lieutenant  Lavack,  and  embodied  by  Captain  Cooke  in  his  work. 

The  storj'  goes,  that  Captain  Wilkinson,  seeing  the  slackening 
of  the  American  fire,  sprang  forward,  and  being  mortally  wound- 
ed, fell  into  the  ditch.  Here  he  exclaimed,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
"  71O10  why  do  not  the  troops  come  on'f  tJic  day  is  our  ottm,*^  Lieu- 
tenant Lavack,  ♦he  only  officer  who  had  accompanied  him,  **  then 
scrambled  up  the  earth  entrenchment,  and  seeing  the  enemy  flyi^ 
in  a  disorderly  mob,  demanded  the  swords  of  two  American  ejfh 
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cerSf**  which  two  officers,  kind  souls,  beinff  surrounded — agreeably 
to  the  well  known  Hibernian  manceuvre  by  which  a  gallant  Irish- 
man in  our  service  captured  five  of  his  enemies  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war — ^were  about  to  obey  this  behest,  but  recovering  from 
their  consternation  and  finding  the  British  Lieutenant  unsupported, 
told  him  he  **  ought"  to  surrender,  and  the  Lieutenant,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  prudence  of  the  measure,  yielded  himself  a  prisoner. 
Captain  Cooke  adds.  Lieutenant  Lavack  afterwards  **  declared  be- 
fore seven  of  us,  that  the  whole  of  the  Americans  on  the  left  of 
their  lines  had  run  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  before 
mentioned  officers.  During  the  ardour  of  battle  this  gallant  officer 
sprang  over  the  mud  works;  and  while  describing  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings to  us,  said,  <  Now,  conceive  my  indignation,  on  looking 
round,  to  find  that  the  two  leading  regiments  had  vanished,  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them  upJ "  "  These,"  adds 
Captain  Cooke,  "  were  the  exact  expressions  used  by  him."  This 
naif  remark  is  not  a  little  amusing.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
semes  the  whole  matter,  and  forever  establishes  the  pusillanimity  of 
these  dastardly  "  trans- Atlantic  citizens."  All  this  is  romance, 
sheer  romance.  But  few  men  reached  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and 
none,  we  speak  advisedly  and  firom  the  highest  authority,  when 
we  say  not  one  entered  it  except  the  wounded,  who  staggered  in, 
and  those  who,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  sought  refuge  there  till 
the  storm  should  pass  away.  These  were  spared  and  were  re- 
ceived within  the  lines.  And  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  did  this 
Lieutenant  Lavack  gain  the  rear  of  the  American  entrenchments. 
As  to  his  INDIGNATION  and  all  that,  he  had  time,  while  lying  in  the 
ditch,  to  recover  his  usual  coolness,  and  to  repress  his  emotion. 
The  story  of  the  abandonment  of  tlie  lines  by  the  American  troops 
is  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,  only  to  be  accounted  for,  with  a 
due  regard  to  professional  honour,  by  the  conjecture  that  the  ad- 
venturous lieutenant,  astounded  by  the  perils  around  him,  mistook 
the  position  of  the  Americans,  and  saw  them  in  his  mind's  eye 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  parapet. 

But  the  strangest  manoeuvre  practised  on  that  day  by  the  shrewd 
Yankees,  is  described  by  the  author  of  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  the  British  army  at  Washington,  Baltimore  and  New  Or- 
leans." He  says,  "  It  was  in  vain  that  the  most  obstinate  courage 
was  displayed.  They  fell  by  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  abso- 
lutely did  not  see;  for  the  Americans,  without  so  much  as  lifting 
their  faces  above  the  rampart,  swung  their  firehcks  by  one  arm  over 
the  wall,  and  discharged  them  directly  upon  their  headsJ*  We 
doubt  whether  this  motion  is  to  be  found  in  Dundas.  It  must  have 
been  original.  We  leave  the  stor^'  without  comment  Nothing 
we  can  say  would  add  to  its  graphic  effect 

About  noon  of  this  day,  General  Lambert  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  General  Jackson,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  porocor- 
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ing  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  bring  off  and  relieve  the 
wounded.  Several  flags  passed,  and  the  American  General  con- 
sented to  a  short  truce,  upon  condition  that  no  reinforcements 
should  be  sent  over  the  river,  and  that  either  party  should  be  at 
liberty  to  continue  operations  there.  The  British  commander  was 
probably  deceived  in  this  arrangement.  He  had  reason  to  suppose, 
as  well  from  the  prompt  answer  and  proposal  of  his  adversary,  as 
from  other  circumstances,  that  the  Americans  had  already  rein- 
forced Morgan's  command.  This,  however,  was  not  so,  though 
General  Jackson  was  willing  he  should  believe  it.  But  in  order  to 
gain  time  to  determine  on  his  ulterior  measures,  either  to  withdraw 
or  strengthen  Thornton,  General  Lambert  withheld  his  answer  to 
General  Jackson's  modification  of  the  proposal  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  transmitted  information  of  his  acquiescence,  with 
some  idle  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  delay.  In  the  meantime 
Thornton  was  withdrawn,  and  General  Jackson  was  too  much 
gratified  at  the  recovery  of  the  position  to  condemn  the  indecision 
of  his  opponent,  whose  real  motives  were  sufficiently  obvious. 

At  the  close  of  the  action,  there  were  two  plans  of  operation  pre- 
sented by  the  circumstances  of  his  own  position  and  that  of  his 
enemy  to  the  American  General.  One  was  to  sally  out  from  his 
entrenchments,  and  attacking  the  British  army,  endeavour  to  de- 
stroy them ;  and  the  other  was  to  maintain  his  attitude  and  continue 
the  defensive  system  he  had  found  so  efficacious.  Most  wisely 
he  determined  upon  the  latter.  If  ever  there  was  a  case,  where, 
as  has  been  said,  a  bridge  should  be  built  for  a  flying  enemy,  this 
was  one.  General  Jackson's  great  duty  was  to  defend  New  Or- 
leans. This  he  had  so  far  signally  effected.  His  enemy  was  dis- 
comfited and  dispirited.  His  own  troops  confident  and  elated.  The 
same  course  of  measures,  if  persisted  in,  must  be  finally  successful. 
Every  day  would  add  to  his  own  strength  and  diminish  that  of  his 
adversary.  The  great  body  of  his  force  was  not  a  hired  one. 
They  were  all  fathers  and  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers,  who 
had  left  the  jx^aceful  avocations  of  life,  and  hastened  to  the  field 
to  repel  the  invaders,  intending]:  then  to  return  to  all  their  civil  and 
social  duties.  The  commander  of  such  men  has  no  right  to  sport 
with  their  lives — to  sacrifice  them  to  the  j)hantom  of  military 
glory.  *He  ought  to  have  moral  firmness  enough  even  to  restrain 
tnem — ^to  refuse  himself  to  their  generous  but  indiscreet  ardour, 
and  lead  them  to  combat  only  when  his  purposes  cannot  be  other- 
wise effected.  The  great  Roman  captain,  in  his  history  of  the 
civil  war  of  his  country,  felt  and  acknowledged  these  obligations. 
"  Cur,  etiam  secundo  proelio,  aliquos  ex  suis  amitteret?  Cur  vul- 
nerari  pateretur  optime  meritos  de  se  milites?  Cur  denique  for* 
tunam  jxiriclitaretur  ?  Prajserlim  quum  non  minus  esset  impera- 
toris,  consilio  superare,  quam  gladio."  These  sentiments  are  ho- 
nourable to  Caesar,  and  deserve  to  be  held  in  remembrance  by  all 
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who  are  intrusted  with  the  command  of  armies.  Independently 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things  on  the  right  bank,  and 
which  of  itself  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  caution,  the  Ameri- 
can General  could  not  forget  that  the  foe  which  had  recoiled  from 
his  ramparts,  was  yet  almost  double  in  number  to  his  whole  force, 
experienced  and  disciplined;  and  that  if  he  should  abandon  the 
advantage  of  his  position  and  march  out  into  the  field,  that  foe 
might  speedily  rally  and  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Some  of  the 
ardent  officers  of  the  American  camp  were  anxious  thus  to  sally 
forth,  and  placing  the  fate  of  the  campaign  upon  the  points  of  their 
swords,  to  gain  all  or  lose  all  Prudently,  indeed,  was  this  zeal 
restrained,  and  the  American  General  preserved  by  his  firmness 
what  had  been  won  by  his  own  skill  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 

There  is  one  incident  connected  with  this  battle,  which  demands 
a  candid  notice,  and  shall  receive  it  Immediately  after  its  close, 
the  impression  prevailed  in  the  American  camp,  and  gradually 
spread  through  the  country,  that  the  watch-word  of  the  British 
army,  on  that  occasion,  was  Beauty  and  Booty.  The  fact  was 
stated  as  early  as  January  1815  i:;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Poindexter, 
pubhshed  in  the  Mississippi  Re-.ablic&n.  and  generally  repealed  in 
the  papers  of  the  TJnion.  In  'he  life  'f  General  Jackson,  by  his 
friend  and  biograj  i^^i ,  ."^n.ton  the  full  st  conviction  is  expressed 
of  the  truth  ol  this  tateniv,.n  and  t\j  reasons  of  the  belief  are 
given.  The  terms  ai  ^  too  si^  ninuaiit  to  leave  any  doubt,  if  they 
were  actually  cmploye<._  '^pol^  Hiis  occasion,  either  as  to  the  mo- 
tive that  suggested  them,  v  *  tno  object  they  were  so  well  suited 
to  produce.  In  the  absence  oi  ^  ^^-^itivc  testimony,  many  probably 
doubted  the  fact,  from  the  very  atrocity  of  the  sentiment  But 
the  statement  was  received,  as  we  well  remember,  with  general 
indignation  through  the  country ;  and  from  that  day  until  recently 
it  has  passed  uncontradicted,  and  has  been  continually  repeated 
in  conversation,  and  sent  abroad  in  publications  both  evanescent 
and  permanent. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Travels  in  the  United  States  a  short  time 
since,  heard  the  story,  and  introduced  it  into  his  work,  entitled 
**  Three  Years  in  America."  It  appears  to  have  been  before  un- 
known or  unnoticed  in  England.  As  soon  as  the  public  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  subject,  six  of  the  surviving  officers,  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  served  with  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  including 
among  them  Generals  Lambert  and  Keane,  in  a  note  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  which  was  published  by  that  gentleman,  formally  con* 
tradicted  this  statement,  and  denied  that  the  army  was  promised 
the  plunder  of  New  Orleans  by  their  commander,  or  that  this 
sava^  watch-word  was  issued. 

That  the  British  army  expected  to  pillage  that  city  is  certain. 
That  they  would  have  done  so,  per  fas  aut  pet*  nefas,  had  their 
inroad  been  crowned  with  success,  is  but  too  probable.   But  that 
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this  lure  was  held  out  to  them  by  their  commaiider;  -that  it  waa 
officiaUv  promulgated  in  ffeneral  orders ;  and  that  it  was  impress- 
ed on  tneir  memory  and  feeling  by  the  very  pass-word,  which  in 
the  excitement  of  the  battle  was  to  dbtinguish  friend  from  foe ; 
and  above  all,  that  it  was  associated  with  that  unbridled  licensob 
which  is  the  last  and  worst  curse  of  a  lawless  soldiery,  and  the 
last  and  worst  misfortune  of  a  subjugated  city,  we  do  not  believe* 
Such  savage  atrocity  formed  no  part  of  the  character  of  the  En- 
glish General,  still  ms  of  his  nadon.  It  would  have  doomed  Um 
to  everlasting  infamy.  It  would  have  sent  down  his  name  to  aU 
after  times  with  the  Attilas  and  the  other  human  monsters,  who 
living,  were  the  curse  of  mark'nd,  and  dead,  are  monuments  of 
execration.  There  could  not  h  .ve  been  wanting,  honourabb  men 
enough  in  the  British  army,  w  )  would  have  denounced  such  m 
leader  to  his  own  government,  .*>  Christendom,  and  to  postmrity* 

But  while  we  cive  just  wei^  it  to  the  moral  consiaeratiowb 
which  tend  to  shield  the  memor*.  of  the  British  General  from  this 
imputation,  and  to  the  statemem  vhich  his  surviving  coadjutors^ 
men  no  doubt  of  high  personal  a.il  professional  characters,  have 
made,  we  still  emphatically  repes  ^  that  the  British  army  did  e0- 
pect  to  piilage  the  City  ofWew  Orleans.  Nor  do  we  uiraerstaiidp 
that  this  fact  is  at  all  denied  In  ti»e  authorized  contradiction  to 
which  we  have  advertp^.  it  is  thei'  said,  that  a  promise  of  j[4u»i 
der  was  not  made  ti^  'vie  ?r*tish  art*:  y  by  their  leader.  Be  it  sow 
Whence  the  expecUtion  caiuc,  «« ?  ^  ^  not  know,  nor  do  we  sedt 
to  know.  We  deal  with  the  facts,  as  we  find  them.  When  we 
trace  the  previous  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  force  composite 
this  expedition,  at  Havre  de  Grace,  at  Hampton,  at  Alezandriat 
and  at  many  other  exposed  points  of  our  extensive  coast,  we  may 
well  believe  they  were  prepared,  by  one  consentaneous  fedifl|& 
as  we  know  they  were  by  practice,  to  seize  by  the  strong  haaOi 
whatever  the  chances  of  war  might  present  to  them. 

Captain  Cooke  says,  **  notwithstanding  all  these  natural  draw^ 
backs,  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  with  its  valuable  booty  of  mer* 
chandise,  was  craved  for  by  the  British,  to  grasp  such  a  prize  bjr 
a  coup  de  main,"  In  another  place  he  remarks,  "  the  warehousea 
of  the  city  were  amply  stored  with  cotton  to  a  vast  amount,  and 
also  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  other  products  of  this  prolifie 
soil,"  &C. 

The  author  of  the  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  the  BritiJi 
army,  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  which  first  appeared,  we  believe,  in 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  confirms  the  statement  of 
Captain  Cooke.  The  ultra  British  character  of  that  journal  is  a 
sure  guarantee,  that  whatever  is  admitted  into  it,  casting  aoyiNh 
flection  upon  the  national  reputation,  must  at  all  eventsba  ftoeA* 
ed  in  trutn.   This  officer,  in  the  first  extract  we  sulgoiiit 
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the  pecuniary  expectations  of  the  army  at  the  commencement  of 
the  expedition,  and  in  the  second,  its  pecuniary  mortification  at 
the  result. 

*'  And  it  appeared,  that  instead  of  a  trifling  afiair,  more  Kkely  to 
fin  our  pockets  than  to  add  to  our  renown,  we  had  embarkedf  in 
an  undertaking  which  presented  diflliculties,  not  to  be  surmounted 
without  patience  and  determination." 

And  again,  "  But  our  return  was  far  from  triumphant  We, 
who  only  seven  weeks  ago,  had  set  out  in  the  surest  confidence  of 
glory,  and  I  may  add  of  emolnment,  were  brought  back  dispirited 
and  dejected." 

Among  the  letters  intercepted  on  board  the  St  Lawrence,  some 
of  which  we  have  already  introduced,  is  one  from  Colonel  Mal- 
colm, dated  February  11th,  1815,  at  Cumberland  Island,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Rear  Admiral  Malcolm,  in  which  the  writer,  after  ex- 
pressing his  hopes,  that  he  should  soon  hear  of  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  adds  these  significant  words.  "  It  will  repay  the  troops 
for  all  their  trouble  and  fatigue."  Mr.  Glover  also,  m  his  letter  to 
Captain  Westfall,  an  extract  from  which  is  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  observes, — "  My  forebodings  will  not  allow  me  to 
anticipate  either  honour  or  profit  to  the  expedition." 

These  extracts  leave  no  aoubt  of  the  prt^table  expectations  of 
the  army — of  the  officers,  be  it  observed,  and  therefore  still  more 
of  the  rank  and  file.  That  a  spirit  of  cupidity  was  awakened  is 
too  certain.  To  what  excesses  it  would  have  led,  had  New  Or- 
leans been  reached,  it  were  now  vain  to  conjecture.  Thanks  to 
its  defenders  it  was  preserved  from  the  fearful  trial. 

The  British  fleet  upon  the  coast  was  not  inactive  during  these 
operations.  It  was  intended  that  a  squadron,  equipped  for  that 
purpose,  should  enter  the  Mississippi,  and  reducing  the  works  at 
Fort  St  Philip,  ascend  the  river,  and  co-operate  in  the  main  at- 
tack. This  fort  was  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
men  under  Major  Overton. 

General  Jackson  was  so  insulated,  that  the  movements  upon  the 
coast  were  concealed  from  him,  and  the  first  certain  intelligence 
he  had  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  river,  was  from  a  cannon- 
ade which  was  heard  in  the  night  of  the  1 1th,  and  which  was  soon 
understood  to  proceed  from  the  attack  and  defence  of  this  post 
Every  necessary  precaution  had,  however,  been  previously  taken, 
and  from  the  state  of  the  works,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of 
the  oflicer  to  whom  their  defence  was  intrusted,  but  little  appre- 
hension was  entertained  for  the  consequences.  The  result  did  not 
betray  this  confidence. 

It  appears  that  the  British  squadron  entered  the  river  on  the  9th, 
and  attained  its  position  near  Fort  St  Philip  on  the  11th,  when  a 
fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  the  work.  The  bombardment 
continued  with  more  or  less  activity  during  eight  days,  when  the 
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enemy,  finding  they  had  made  no  serious  impresrion,  and  being 
annoyed  by  the  bombs  thrown  from  a  large  mortar,  dropped  down 
the  river  and  put  to  sea.  And  so  ended  me  naval  co-operation. 

During  some  days  subsequent  to  the  9th,  the  usual  cannonade 
was  continued  from  the  American  lines  upon  the  British  troops. 
This  was  exceedingly  annoying,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  fa- 
tigue and  alarm. 

General  Lambert  states,  in  his  despatch  of  January  21st  to  the 
British  secretary  of  state,  that  he  determined  on  the  9th  to  relin- 
quish thef  hopeless  enterprise.  The  futility  of  any  further  opera- 
tions must  indeed,  at  that  time,  have  been  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
intermediate  period  between  then  and  the  moment  of  departure, 
was  devoted  to  the  necessary  preparations.  And  it  became  im- 
portant to  conceal  the  design  from  the  Americans  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  forward  position  was  therefore  maintained,  while  in 
the  rear  the  most  active  operations  were  going  on.  All  the  ob- 
structions to  a  speedy  movement  were  surmounted;  and  redoubts 
were  erected  to  check  pursuit  These  arrangements  could  not  be 
made  so  secretly  as  not  to  become  known  in  the  American  camp. 
It  was  soon  believed  that  a  retreat  was  meditated  by  the  enemy. 
At  length,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  18th,  they  silently  abandoned  their 
lines,  and  pursuing  tne  same  route  which  had  seen  them  advance 
with  hppe  and  confidence,  they  reached  the  fleet  without  an- 
noyance. 


Art.  V. — Treatise  on  the  Pn^ess  of  Literature,  and  its  Effects 
on  Society;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  English  and 
Scottish  Literature,  Edinburgh  and  London:  1834. 

We  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  this  interesting  and  in- 
structive essay,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  enriching 
our  pages  with  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  transfer  to  them  consist^ 
ently  with  our  limits;  especially  as  it  will  be  new,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  to  nearly  all  of  our  readers,  the  copy  before  us 
being  perhaps  the  only  one  which  has  reached  this  country. 

The  object  of  the  author,  as  set  forth  by  himself,  is  in  the  first 
place  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  natural  progress  of  literature, 
considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  its  influence 
over  society;  and  in  the  second,  to  consider  some  of  its  efiects  on 
society,  when  thus  generally  diflused.  The  subject,  therefore,  of 
the  work,  is  the  principles  and  usual  course  of  that  system  of  ac« 
tion  and  reaction  whicn  is  perpetually  going  on  between  literature 
and  society.  ^  Literature,"  he  observes,  *'  may  be  considered  as 
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the  mirror  of  society,  which  reflects,  *wilh  a  maffnifjring  power, 
its  prevailing  opinions,  feelings  and  character,  and  shadows  forth 
its  progress  or  its  decline.  Society  affords  the  materials  of  litera- 
ture, furnishes  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to  operate,  and  moulds 
likewise  the  understandings  and  characters  of  literary  men,  by 
whose  exertions  it,  in  its  turn,  is  to  be  influenced.  We  may,  there- 
fore, from  knowing  the  prevalent  character,  opinions  and  pux'suits 
of  a  country,  be  able  to  form  some  probable  conjectures  as  to  its 
literature;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  its  literature  often 
afibrds  a  tolerable  criterion  of  its  character.  But,  though  litera- 
ture thus  emanates  from  and  receives  its  colour  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  character  of  society,  it  likewise  reacts  frequently 
with  great  power  in  forming  or  modifying  that  character." 

Literature,  in  its  popular  and  practical  sense,  according  to  our 
author's  definition,  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  those  worls  of 
which  man  is  either  the  subject  or  f^^  object;  which  relate  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  whct^x^  t?  ten  in  the  abstract,  or  as 
exemplified  in  the  constituent  ele*  lents,  or  common  relations  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  endless  diversities  of  human  character;  or  which 
are  addressed  to  and  intended  t  j  influence  the  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man heart  Science,  on  the  othr3r  hand,  in  its  popular  sensC;  in- 
cludes more  peculiarly  the  relations  and  operations  of  external  ob- 
jects and  their  attributes,  independently  of  mind,  or  as  they  are 
influenced  solely  by  the  physical  powers  of  man.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  given  more  for  the  sake  of  clearness  than  because  of 
its  importance  in  reference  to  the  view  taken  of  the  influence  of 
literature  in  the  essay;  for  as  its  design  is  to  consider  only  the 
operation  of  literature  on  society,  thoseT)ranches  are  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  attention  which  have  a  direct  practical  influence  on  the  or- 
dinary principles  and  feelings  of  society.  It  is  not  meant  by  tiius 
distinguishing  these  popular  branches  of  literature  from  science  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  to  hold  that  those  branches 
of  them  which  involve  discussion,  as  for  instance,  practical  poli- 
tics, ought  not  to  be  conducted  on  scientific  principles — the  <lis- 
tinction  does  not  relate  to  the  principles  on  which  such  discussi^ms 
should  be  conducted,  but  to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  ^'iz. 
human  nature,  and  the  human  principles  and  feelings  to  which 
they  are  exclusively  addressed. 

Our  author  begins  his  disquisition  with  some  observations  on 
the  general  progress  and  character  of  literature  in  ancient  times, 
particularly  in  Greece  and  Rome,  of  which  we  transcribe  a  por- 
tion. 

**  The  expression  of  human  CetHingB  is  the  first,  and  reflection  on  the  principles 
that  direct  those  feelings,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  last  acts  which  man 
is  inclined  to  perform.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  those  branches  of  lite- 
rature which  give  vent  to  human  passions,  will  spring  first  into  existence,  and  that 
those.,  which  profess  to  analyse  hsman  motives  and  passions,  will  be  much  later  in 
reaching  maturity.  Poetry  ii  the  art  first  employed  to  express  the  paaskms  of  indl- 
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▼idoak,  or  tdd  new  terrors  to  their  rapentition;  for  the  mind,  when  highly  excited 
either  bjr  love,  or  coarare,  or  fear,  is  in  a  certain  degree  poetiod.  The  achievements 
of  valour  will  probably  rorm,  about  the  same  time,  a  subject  of  poetry,  and  thus  the 
first  species  of  history  will  be  poeticaL  The  nature  and  objects  of  poetij  are  deter- 
mined, in  some  measure,  by  the  form  of  society  in  which  it  arises.  Where  chiefii 
or  kin^  have  the  only  ascendency,  the  poet  will  delight  to  celebrate  their  grandeur 
or  achievements.  Thus,  the  only  poets  known  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  during 
the  prevalence  of  clanship,  were  those  bards  who  formed  constituent  members  of  the 
household  of  every  chief,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  magnify  their  master*s  exploHs^ 
and  exalt  his  importance.  The  poetnr,  too,  or  romance,  that  prevailed  during  the 
vigour  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  exploits  of  thoee  reckmbt- 
ed  barons,  who  formed  then  the  most  conspicuous  persons  in  society,  or  were  the 
principal  patrons  of  poets.  The  poems  of  Pindar,  who  flourished  at  the  court  of  Sy- 
racuse, are  employed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  celebrate  the  monarch  who  was  hie 
patron.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  Greece  was  parcelled  out  into  a 
number  of  petty  states,  which,  while  they  retained  the  common  national  character,  had 
nearly  equal  pretensions  to  individual  importance.  Hence  arose  the  Iliad,  which  if 
eminently  a  national  poem,  as  its  great  object  is  to  celebrate  a  national  achievement, 
while  its  details  are  occupied  almost  equally  with  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  all 
those  different  heroes  who  led  on  the  various  divisions  of  the  Grecian  army. 

**  In  what  precise  mode  history  came  to  be  cultivated  separately  from  narrative 
poetry,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  the  monarch 
would  naturally  be  possessed  with  such  an  opinion  of  the  importance  of  his  own  life 
and  actions,  as  to  wish  to  see  them  fully  recorded.  But  a  regular  chronicle  is  mani- 
festly incompatible  with  the  inspirations  of  poetry;  and,  therefore,  aithouffh  such 
chronicles  were  probably  written  at  first  in  verse,  they  would  soon  assume  Uie  form 
of  prose  narrative.  Where  governments  were  free,  it  would  soon  be  deemed  impor- 
tant to  write  the  history  of  past  times,  in  order  to  treasure  up  a  store  of  experience 
for  future  instruction ;  and  as  truth  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant quality  of  history,  the  distinction  betwixt  it  and  poetry  would  soon  become  more 
marked  than  under  an  arbitrary  government,  since  it  would  be  still  lose  snaceplihle 
of  the  embellishments  of  fiction. 

"  The  other  branches  of  knowledge  must  have  spnmg  up  as  the  necessities  of  so- 
ciety called  for  Uiem.  Even  the  principles  of  morals,  considered  as  a  regular  s^ 
tern,  have  probably  been,  in  many  instances,  coeval  wiUi  and  dependent  on  the  m- 
stitutions  of  positive  law.  It  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  the  moral  feelinf9 
of  man  originated  in  mere  views  of  convenience  or  expediency.  These  feefings,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  arise  in  all  cases  spontaneously,  without  reference  to  their 
ultimate  consequences;  but  the  precarious  operation  of  such  feelings  on  individuals 
is  very  different  from  the  influence  of  a  system  of  moral  precepts,  providing  for  all 
cases,  and  universally  imperative.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  system  should  have  been  formed,  until  the  necessities  of  society  demanded  a  code 
of  positive  laws  to  regulate  those  permanent  relations  betwixt  individuals,  without 
the  adjustment  of  which  society  could  not  exist  The  systems  thus  formed,  with 
regard  to  private  rights,  were  probably  the  first  basis  of  those  more  general  princi- 
ples of  morals,  which  are  applicable  to  every  possible  relation  betwixt  individuals, 
whether  of  primary  or  subordinate  importance  to  society. 

**  There  are  many  circumstances  which  lead  to  this  conclusion.  In  the  first  |Jaoe, 
it  is  not  probable  that  nations  in  a  rude  state  could  form  any  precise  idea  of  the  oni- 
versality  of  moral  obligations,  unless  they  were  taujcrht  such  a  doctrine  by  positive 
enactments.  Rude  nations  arc  governed  more  by  feeling  than  by  principle;  and, 
though  their  affections  are  oflen  very  warm  to  those  with  whom  they  are  immedi- 
ately connected,  these  affections  scarcely  operate  at  all  towards  strangers,  and  ther 
conceive  themselves  absolved,  with  regard  to  them,  from  all  moral  obligations,  ft 
is  well  known  that,  in  many  languasres,  the  same  original  word  denotes  a  stranger 
and  an  enemy.  The  disposition  of  the  Greeks  to  regard  all  foreign  nations  as  bar- 
barians, instead  of  being  a  proof  of  their  own  superior  refinement,  was  probably  a 
remnant  of  that  hostility  towards  strangers  which  prevailed  among  them  when  thej 
were  themselves  barbarians.  But  the  avowed  and  unhesitating  cruelty  and  injualiee 
of  almost  all  barbarous  nations  towards  strangers,  is  too  notorious  to  require  iOoa* 
tration.  It  is  probably  on  this  account,  in  part,  that  the  laws  of  aimoet  au  earff  aa- 
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infused  such  a  sudden  and  gigantic  vigour  into  the  human  mi 
and  brought  man  so  rapidly  to  perfection. 

The  resurrection,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  ancient  literature  in 
Europe,  after  it  had  long  lain  buned  and  neglected,  produced 
effects  equally  rapid  and  prodigious.  A  new  day  then  burst  on 
society,  and  a  love  of  letters  was  revived,  which  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing and  working  miracles  to  the  present  moment.  The  ab- 
sorbing devotion  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  master-pieces  of 
antiquity,  did  not  tend,  says  our  author,  to  fetter  the  free  exercise 
of  the  human  faculties,  as  it  might  probably  have  done,  if  the  public 
taste  and  habits  of  thinking  had  been  previously  formed  by  them. 
The  European  nations  brought  to  the  study  of  this  literature,  a 
character,  habits  of  thinking,  and  a  course  of  history  and  tradi- 
tion, which  were  quite  original ;  and  hence  its  introduction  served 
not  to  fetter  but  to  invigorate  their  powers  of  thought,  bv  opening 
up  new  fields  of  research  and  illustration.  The  ages  of  leamii^ 
which  followed,  were  thus  most  eminently  distinguished  for  intel- 
lectual exertion  and  scientific  discovery.  The  invention  of  printing 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  was  of  immense  efficaciousness  in 
diffiising  knowledge  and  inspiring  literary  ambition.  It  produced 
an  entirely  new  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  influence  of  lite- 
rature on  society  was  astonishingly  increased,  and  their  mutual 
relations  entirely  altered. 

Our  author  here  devotes  a  section  to  a  contrast  between  the 
general  characteristics  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  the  whcJe 
of  which  is  well  worth  transcribing. 


**  In  phyncal  science,  although  it  is  impossible  to  fix  its  actoal  bounduioi^ 
are  certain  apparent  limits  which  it  is  the  first  object  of  homan  exertion  to 
and,  aAer  reaching  them,  the  mind  is  naturally  turned  from  ezplorin^  the  bi 
ries  of  science,  to  arrange  and  account  for  its  details,  till  these  detaib  elich  new 
principles,  which  lead  to  unexpected  discoveries,  and  perhaps  ffuido  the  nhiloenpkir 
mto  another  tract  of  general  speculation,  far  beyond  those  Umits  whksh  he  hmA  ftr- 
merly  fixed  as  the  boundaries  of  science.  Thus,  since  the  time  of  those 
discoveries  which  Newton  made,  apparenU^  on  the  confines  of  natorCvthe 
of  philosophers  has  been  engaged  in  verifying  and  following  out  his  disoovi 
more  peculiarly  has  been  directed  to  the  details  of  chemistry  and  mineralofj,  «L 
though  many  general  principles,  which  have  been  unexpectedly  elicited  from  tlw 
researches  made  in  both  these  branches  of  science,  give  leasoo  to  believe  that  nev 
general  laws  may  yet  be  unfolded  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature,  in  depert- 
ments  where  her  workings  were  supposed,  in  former  times,  to  be  wiapt  in  impeni^ 
treble  mystery.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  said,  that  even  physical  ecwice 
has  any  definite  boundaries.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  during  the  period 
when  philosophy  is  directed  exclusively  to  the  details  of  science,  (however  neelU 
this  may  be  in  collecting  materials  for  the  use  of  fixture  discoverers,)  there  ie  noi 
room  for  cultivating  the  same  vigour  and  comprehension  of  mind  that  are  celled 
into  exercise  b^  an  investigation  of  the  great  general  laws  of  nature.  He  clieoiiele 
and  mineralogists  of  modem  times  have  not  produced  any  philosopher  worthy  to  be 

f>laced  in  the  same  rank  with  Bacon  or  Newton.  But  the  cose  is  verv  difiereat  witli 
itereturo.  Tlie  general  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  in  themselves  sufficieatlf 
simple,  and  the  great  effort  consists  in  tracing  their  precise  qieration  throughwu 
the  complicated  relations,  and  manifold  diversities  of  charaoter,  wluch  soeietT  pve- 
■e&ts  to  us.    In  literature,  which  ia  intended,  aooording  to  the  dufinitifw  utmd^ 
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the  slothfulness  of  human  nature,  although  fatal  to  pdblic  spirit 
and  true  energy  of  character." 

Both  these  systems,  however,  neglected  in  a  great  measure  to 
cultivate  the  humble  virtues  of  common  life ;  ana  we  must  believe, 
that  the  state  of  private  morals  among  the  people  at  large,  although 
we  have  no  \ery  accurate  information  upon  this  subject,  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb  when  they  were  thus  left  without  the  guidance  of 
any  moral  system,  and  without  that  check  of  public  opinion,  so 
efficacious  at  the  present  day,  to  be  swayed  by  the  untaught  and 
uncontrolled  passions  of  individuals.  Among  the  higher  classes  to 
whom  literature  was  accessible,  matters  must  have  been  even 
worse,  for  literature  often  took  a  tinge  from  the  corrupt  and  selfish 
views  of  those  classes  among  whom  its  teachers  wished  to  render 
it  popular,  and  thus,  instead  of  advancing  the  cause  of  virtue,  be-* 
came  a  standing  apology  for  vice,  and  the  instrument  for  reducing 
it  into  a  system.  The  sects  of  the  sophists,  who  taught  the  Athenian 
youth,  for  money,  to  defend  virtue  and  vice,  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance, with  equal  readiness,  and  of  their  natural  successors,  tm 
sceptics,  who  maintained  that  there  was  actually  no  distinction 
between  these  things,  appear  to  have  been  both  prevalent  and 
formidable. 

**  In  our  times,  such  opinions  could  not  be  broached  without  ridicule,  even  thoufli 
thej  were  used  only  is  an  ingenious  exercise  of  the  understanding ;  but  in  those 
times  the  J  had  a  serious  practical  effect  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  thb  now,  when 
the  common  principles  of  morality  are  so  notorious,  that  it  is  scarcely  less  absurd 
to  prof  e  than  to  dispute  them.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  nothing  similar  has  ever 
occurred  in  modem  times.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  under  the  old  monarchy  of 
France,  those  feclinrs  of  intrigue  and  selfishness,  which  the  form  of  government 
engendered  among  Uie  higher  classes  of  society,  had  become  so  universal,  that  one 
of  the  most  acute  Frenchmen  of  his  time,  Roclicfoucault,  maintained  a  theory  which 
resolved  all  virtue  into  selfishness,  and  which,  however  erroneous  when  taken  with 
reference  to  human  nature  in  general,  was  admitted  to  contain  a  pretty  faithflil  pie- 
ture  of  the  actual  state  of  French  society.  Such  corruption  in  modem  times,  among 
a  class  of  persons  to  whose  interests  and  habits  it  was  congenial,  may  enable  us  to 
conceive  how  the  looec  morality  of  the  sophists,  the  epicureans,  and  the  sceptics, 
should  become  fashionable  among  those  persons,  even  in  the  leading  classes  of  the 
ancient  republics,  who  wished  to  attain  power  by  flattering  the  passions  and  vices  of 
the  multitude,  or  who  were  anxious  to  find  convenient  topics  for  defending  or  pal- 
liating their  own  vices. 

^  If  such  notions  obtained  favour  among  the  higher  classes,  from  their  tendeney 
to  forward  their  selfish  views,  there  was  no  way  of  unmasking  the  deception  to  toe 
people  who  were  intended  to  be  its  victims,  except  by  denouncing  it  on  the  stage. 
The  exposure,  therefore,  which  the  doctrines  of  the  sophists  received  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes,  (notwithstanding  tlie  unjust  censure  bestowed  in  it  upon  Socrates,) 
appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  directing  the  public  ridicule  and  indignation 
against  their  pernicious  doctrines.  But  it  is  difficult  for  a  modern  reader  to  feel  the 
full  effect  of  this  performance,  because  he  is  apt  to  think  the  doctrines  exposed  in 
it  a  great  deal  too  preposterous  even  for  ridicule.  For  the  same  reason,  we  cannot 
easily  go  along  wiUi  the  elaborate  moral  invective  by  which  Juvenal  pursues  the 
flagrant  vices  that  prevailed  among  the  degenerate  Romans  of  his  times.  Their 
vices,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  the  sophists,  are  so  repugnant  to  those  AmiMy 
maxims  which  have  now  received  the  stamp  of  public  opinion,  that  we  are  apt  to 
oansider  a  studied  exposure  of  them  as  flat  and  tedious.  We  do  not  reflect,  tM* 
among  the  people  to  whom  this  axposore  was  addrassed,  there  was  no  fined  sleadeii? 
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of  public  opinioii  with  regyd  to  moralf ;  tod  that,  therefcre,  Hhorn  pt^mmytm  wUdi 
we  onderrihie,  as  contiiining  only  a  itatiment  of  trite  nuTJimt,  oooTeyed  to  them 
tnithf  that  were  bj  no  means  trite,  and  most  have  appeared  highly  important** 

The  systems  of  morals  of  the  ancients,  were  thus  framed  in  a 
great  measure  to  suit  the  views  and  form  the  characters  of  the 
higher  classes,  rather  than  adapted  to  all  classes  of  society,  and 
to  all  the  relations  of  ordinary  life ;  and  they  appear,  moreover, 
to  have  been  infected  with  that  love  of  subtlety,  which  so  often 
supplanted  the  love  of  truth  in  ancient  systems  of  philosophy— of 
which  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  afford  a  striking  examfde.  Their 
metaphysics,  instead  of  proceeding  on  the  known  laws  and  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  diverged  into  mystical  speculations  about  the 
nature  of  mind  in  the  abstract  Their  natural  philosophy,  taken 
in  the  mass,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  collection  of  plausible  con- 
jectures, not  derived  from  any  serious  investigation  of  truth,  but 
intended  chiefly  to  exercise  the  mind,  and  to  display  ingenuity. 

While  these  branches  of  knowledge  were  thus  unfavourably  in- 
fluenced by  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  ancient  times,  and  ope- 
rated in  a  corresponding  manner  upon  that  society,  the  same 
cause  produced  very  diflerent  efiects  in  other  branches.  Dramatic 
poetry  received  the  highest  cultivation  and  improvement  during 
the  continuance  of  Grecian  libertv,  because  that  was  almost  the 
only  kind  of  poetry  which  coulcf  reach  the  people  at  large  by 
means  of  public  exhibitions ;  but  it  was  to  eloquence  that  the  chief 
attention  was  paid,  as  the  grand  instrument  of  ambition  in  states 
where  no  power  could  be  obtained  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  sovereign  people.  Our  author  thinks  that  this  supreme  estima- 
tion in  which  eloquence  was  held  among  the  Greeks,  was  one 
reason  why  they  made  so  little  progress  in  true  philosophy,  which 
was  cultivated  principally  as  an  exercise  for  sharpening  the  intel- 
lects, and  giving  vigour  to  the  eloquence  of  those  ambitious  young 
men  who  intended  to  take  a  lead  in  public  afiairs. 

**  Such  men,  being  the  chief  pupils  of  the  philosophers,  the  latter  had  the  strongest 
temptation  to  make  their  ait  subservient  to  the  views  of  their  pupils;  and  hence 
their  systems,  instead  of  having  truth  for  their  exclusive  object,  were  apt  to  become 
a  mere  collection  of  topics  for  subtle  controversy  or  rhetorical  declamation.  The 
sophists  proceeded  avowedly  on  this  plan,  and  nothing  but  the  cause  which  has  been 
now  mentioned  can  account  for  the  ascendencj  that  they  unqnestionably  held  for 
some  time  at  Athens.  The  Socratic  mode  of  teaching,  though  formed  in  a  great 
measure  by  a  judicious  observation  of  common  life,  was  by  no  means  free  from  the 
•rrors  of  tlie  sophists.  The  system  of  Plato,  though  containing  many  snUime  views 
of  morality,  is  evidently  composed  as  much  with  a  view  to  rhetorical  effect,  as  for 
(he  elucidation  of  truth.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as 
«n  instrument  of  subtle  disputation,  it  served  no  other  purpose,  for  a  coarse  of  ages, 
than  to  amuse  and  exercise,  without  enlightening  the  human  mind,  and  no  progress 
made  in  true  knowledge  until  it  had  been  comparatively  neglected.** 


With  regard  to  the  effects  of  eloquence  in  ancient  times,  our 
autlu^  is  inclined  to  deem  them  often  pernicious,  from  the  circum- 
stances, that  political  discussion,  taken  in  its  present  sense  of  a 
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free  and  enlightened  investigation  of  the  public  interests,  was  then 
very  little  known ;  that  there  was  then  no  pubKc  to  whom  an  ap- 
peal could  be  made  in  behalf  of  arguments  that  had  been  borne 
down  at  the  moment  by  the  clamour  of  party  contention — the 
great  safeguard  of  the  present  day;  and  that  the  people  were  thus 
often  led  to  outrage  the  most  obvious  principles  of  sense  and 
justice. 

The  plan  of  writing  history  among  the  ancients  is  also  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  extremely  defective.  Our  author  lays  it 
down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  no  history  will  ever  embrace  any 
objects  except  those  which  the  feelings  or  necessities  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  have  point^  out  as  important;  the  his- 
torian being  guided  bv  this  principle  alone  in  selecting  from  the 
mass  of  past  events  those  which  are  worthy  of  being  narrated. 

**  On  thia  principle,  the  historians  of  ancient  times  cannot  be  expected  to  throw 
ranch  light  on  the  progress  of  national  wealth,  on  the  improvement  or  dedine  of 
national  character,  on  the  insensible  changes  which  took  place  in  tlie  oonditioQ  of 
the  people,  or  particular  classes  of  them,  and  on  ttie  practical  operation  of  certain 
parts,  or  the  whole  system  of  government;  or,  in  short,  on  almost  any  of  thoee  im- 
portant general  results  relative  to  the  condition  and  character  of  a  country,  which 
are  derived  fh>m  comparing  its  statistics  at  different  periods.  There  were  no  8atis> 
factory  materials  for  such  discussions,  because  neither  had  the  public  attention  beea 
directed  to  them,  nor  was  there  the  same  facility  in  accumulating  materials  that 
there  is  now,  when  the  press  secures  the  preservation  of  important  documenta  on 
every  subject  Very  little  light  was  then  thrown  even  on  the  peculiarities  and 
changes  of  national  manners  at  different  periods.  In  short,  historians  had  not  then 
acquired  that  reflective  power  which  enables  them  to  contemplate  the  general  oha 
racter  of  one  period,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  character  of  another  period,  as  to- 
perinduoed  by  different  circumstances.  Their  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the 
course  of  public  events,  or  to  the  delineation  of  those  characters  who  had  fignred 
on  the  theatre  of  public  life,  while  they  scarcely  attempted  as  yet  to  form  an  esti- 
mate  of  the  change  which  public  events,  coupled  with  many  other  causes,  moro> 
latent,  though  not  less  powerful,  were  perpetually  effecting  on  the  national  oondi* 
tion  and  character.  Historians  then  professed  to  tell  the  story  of  the  times,  with 
such  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  events  as  was  neceoary  to  make  the  narratife 
intelligible.  This  explanation  of  causes,  when  made  with  such  limited  views,  be- 
came naturally  rather  Uie  object  of  ingenious  conjecture  than  of  philoeophical  in- 
vestigation. Indeed  it  is  only  at  a  very  recent  period  that  the  true  philosophical 
ends  and  mode  of  writing  history  have  been  either  understood  or  exemplified ;  and 
the  views  of  historians  on  this  subject  have  always  grown  more  enlar|red,  in  pro- 
portion as  all  the  great  questions  of  government,  of  public  policy,  of  pohtical  eoono* 
my,  and  of  national  character,  have  been  opened  to  the  fullMt  discussion.** 

Nevertheless,  who  can  deny  the  assertion  of  our  author,  that 
with  all  these  defects,  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  attained 
to  astonishing  excellence ;  or  refuse  to  agree  with  him,  that  anv 
person  who  surveys  the  prodigious  alacrity  and  success  with 
which  literature  of  all  kinos  was  cultivated  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  especially  in  the  former — their  excellence  in  poetry,  paints 
ing,  eloquence,  and  all  the  arts  that  elevate  or  adorn  life,  and  the 
number  of  admirable  monuments  in  these  arts,  which  they  have 
transmitted  through  the  wreck  of  a^es  and  of  barbarism— can 
never  cease  to  wonder,  that  even  the  breath  of  liberty  should  have 
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infused  such  a  sudden  and  gigantic  vigour  into  the  human  mind, 
and  brought  man  so  rapidly  to  perfection. 

The  resurrection,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  ancient  h'terature  in 
Europe,  after  it  had  long  lain  buried  and  n^lected,  produced 
effects  equaUy  rapid  and  prodigious.  A  new  day  then  burst  on 
society,  and  a  love  of  letters  was  revived,  which  nas  gone  on  in- 
creasing and  working  miracles  to  the  present  moment  The  ab- 
sorbing devotion  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  master-pieces  of 
antiquity,  did  not  tend,  says  our  author,  to  fetter  the  firee  exercise 
of  the  human  faculties,  as  it  might  probably  have  done,  if  the  public 
taste  and  habits  of  thinking  had  been  previously  formed  by  them. 
The  European  nations  brought  to  the  study  of  this  literature,  a 
character,  habits  of  thinking,  and  a  course  of  history  and  tradi- 
tion, which  were  quite  original ;  and  hence  its  introduction  served 
not  to  fetter  but  to  invigorate  their  powers  of  thought,  bv  opening 
up  new  fields  of  research  and  illustration.  The  ages  of  leamiuj; 
which  followed,  were  thus  most  eminently  distinguished  for  intel- 
lectual exertion  and  scientific  discovery.  The  invention  of  printing 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  was  of  immense  efficaciousness  in 
diffusing  knowledge  and  inspiring  literary  ambition.  It  produced 
an  entirely  new  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  influence  of  lite- 
rature on  society  was  astonishingly  increased,  and  their  mutual 
relations  entirely  altered. 

Our  author  here  devotes  a  section  to  a  contrast  between  the 
general  characteristics  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  the  whole 
of  which  is  well  worth  transcribing. 

**  In  physical  acience,  although  it  is  impossible  to  fix  its  aotnal  bowndinni,  thtre 
are  certain  mppareni  limits  which  it  is  the  first  object  of  hwnan  exertion  to  reach, 
and,  after  reaching  them,  the  mind  is  naturally  turned  from  exploring  the  bonnda- 
ries  of  science,  to  arrange  and  account  for  its  details,  till  these  delaib  elidt  new 
principles,  which  lead  to  unexpected  discoveries,  and  perhaps  ^ruide  the  phlloeopher 
into  another  tract  of  general  speculation,  far  beyond  those  umits  wfaioh  be  bad  ftr- 
merly  fixed  as  the  boundaries  of  science.  Thus,  since  the  time  of  those  spieadid 
discoveries  which  Newton  made,  apparently  on  the  confines  of  nature,  the  itftentkn 
of  philosophers  has  been  engaged  in  verifying  and  fdlowing  out  his  discofwiei,  and 
more  peculiarly  has  been  directed  to  the  details  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  aL> 
though  many  general  principles,  which  have  been  unexpectedly  elidtad  fitni  the 
researches  made  in  both  these  branches  of  science,  give  leason  to  believe  thai  nev 
general  laws  may  yet  be  unfolded  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature,  in  depart- 
meniB  where  her  workings  were  supposed,  in  former  times,  to  be  wrapt  in  impene- 
trable mystery.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  said,  that  even  [^yaical  science 
has  any  definite  boundaries.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  dunng  the  period 
when  philosophy  is  directed  exclusively  to  the  details  of  science,  (hoiwever  useful 
this  may  be  in  collecting  materials  for  the  use  of  fiiture  discoverers,)  there  is  not 
room  for  cultivating  the  same  vigour  and  comprehension  of  mind  that  are  called 
into  exercise  b^  an  investigation  of  the  great  general  laws  of  nature*  The  diemists 
and  mineralogists  of  modern  times  have  not  produced  any  philosopher  worthy  to  be 

£  laced  in  the  same  rank  with  Bacon  or  Newton.  But  the  case  is  venr  different  with 
terature.  The  general  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  in  themselTes  sufficiently 
simple,  and  the  great  effort  consists  in  tracing  their  precise  operation  through  aO 
the  complicated  relations,  and  manifidd  diversities  of  character,  which  soeietv  pf0* 
MDtB  to  w.    In  Utentore,  wfatoh  la  intended,  scoording  to  the  definitian  atadif 
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gifm,  ehher  to  tot  upon  or  to  unfold  tbe  prindples  of  InmiiB  nature,  it  if  evident, 
that  the  greater  the  atore  of  Ulustratiom  with  regard  to  haman  character,  that  ia 
either  derived  from  past  experience,  or  fiimiahed  by  actual  obeenratioo,  the  more 
ample  wUl  be  the  meana  for  elacidating  human  character,  and  the  more  diveraified 
will  be  those  channels  through  wiiich  an  influence  may  be  produced  apoo  human 
ieelinffs.  Nor  is  there  any  truth  in  tbe  notion,  which  has  been  often  entertained^ 
that  the  accumulation  of  materials  with  regard  to  minute  views  of  human  charac- 
ter, necessarily  distracts  the  attention  from  its  grander  featnrea,  and  that  literature 
wiU  be  engrossed,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  with  exact  and  faithfhl  portraits  of  pri^ 
vate  society,  rather  than  be  led  to  a  delineation  of  those  great  passions  of  enterpnse, 
ambition,  or  vengeance,  which  agitate  its  master-spirits.  This  notion  has  arisen 
from  supposing  Uiat  society  could  not  ajSbrd  genius  enough,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  for  exploring  these  two  distinct  piUhs  ofliterature.  But  there  is  undoubtedly 
quite  enough  of  genius  to  cultivate  both  departmenta,  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient 
demand  and  a  strong  enough  inducement  for  it ;  that  is,  whenever  there  are  suffi^^ 
dent  materials  in  sodety  for  the  delineation  <^  both  the  classes  of  characters  now 
alluded  to,  and  when  the  actual  feelings  of  sodety  enable  them  to  relish  soeh  de* 
lineations. 

**  The  course  which  literature  has  taken  since  the  revival  of  letters,  affbrda  a 
striking  illustration  of  many  of  these  remarks.  In  andent  times,  among  the  domi- 
nant and  ambitious  classes,  there  was  a  great  want  of  materials  for  the  interestnuf 
delineation  of  human  character.  In  the  first  place,  the  originab  to  be  met  with 
amon^  these  classes  did  not  present  the  same  diversity  or  interest  aa  in  more  mo- 
dern times.  Thdr  life  appears  to  have  been  much  more  public  than  ours— directed 
more  to  public  objects,  and  agitated  by  public  interests — and  unfolded  rather  before 
the  eyes  of  society  at  large,  than  in  the  bosom  of  private  or  domestic  lifb.  Hence 
their  system  of  manners  was  formed,  more  than  ours,  on  one  undeviating  stand- 
ard, such  as  regulates  the  eccentricities,  but  likewise  impairs  the  originally  of  in- 
dividual character.  There  was,  indeed,  a  certain  diversity  of  character,  beeanae 
each  person,  according  to  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  temper  and  constitution, 
must  have  been  humUe  or  ambitious,  courageous  or  cowardly,  frank  or  diasem- 
bling,  temperate  or  debauched ;  and  deviations  fitun  morals  were  much  less  effisetu- 
ally  checked  than  in  modem  times,  because  there  was  no  precise  moral  standard 
to  regulate  public  opinion.  But  diversities  of  character  were  not  allowed  to  exhibit 
their  full  eroct  in  the  freedom  of  ordinary  sodety.  The  public  signs  of  them  were 
carefully  suppressed,  so  as  to  model  the  character  accordmg  to  the  standard  recog- 
nised in  society ;  and  they  were  ultimately  developed  rather  in  the  gradual  prosecU' 
tion  of  those  public  schemes  which  formed  the  great  objects  of  attention,  than  in 
that  free  undisguised  fashion  which  could  render  them  fit  objects  for  poetical  display 
or  dramatic  exhibition.  It  was  in  the  forum  or  the  po|N2lar  assemblies  that  the 
leading  men  of  Greece  and  Rome  developed  their  characters  and  views;  and  then 
they  were  too  much  engaged  in  acting  a  part  before  the  world,  to  give  way  to  the 
undiwuised  workings  of  uieir  individual  passions  or  propensities. 

**Nor  did  private  or  domestic  society  aflbrd  much  greater  scope  for  the  varietiet 
of  indiridual  character.  There  were  two  striking  features  of  distinction  between 
the  private  society  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  viz.  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  female  sex.  A  Greek  in  his  own  house,  was  not,  aa  in  the 
present  times,  a  father  or  husband,  giving  vent  to  all  his  peculiarities  of  character 
among  beings  to  whom  he  is  under  no  disguise,  because  he  is  united  to  them  by  tbe 
dosest  bonds  of  intimacy  and  afiection.  lie  was  rather  a  master  among  slaves,  or 
a  being  of  a  superior  order,  whose  object  it  was  to  inspire  such  an  awe  mto  his  re- 
lations of  the  other  sex,  as  might  preserve  that  ascendency  which  the  laws  of  society 
had  given  to  him.  The  condition  of  the  Athenian  women  and  alaves  fully  iustifies 
these  remarks.  So  does  the  condition  of  the  Spartan  slavea.  The  women  of  Sparta 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty  and  importance  than  in  any  other  of  the  Greoian 
states;  but  their  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  did  not  seem  to*  proceed  on  the  re- 
fined prindples  of  modem  times.  It  was  rather  the  privilege  of  a  sex  which  wae 
counted  the  equal  of  the  male  sex,  because  it  was  allowed  to  emulate  them  in  mmmm 
line  qualitiea.  Those  women  that  appear  to  have  attracted  most  attention  at  AtiMU^ 
were  eourteiana,  who^  being  free  fit>m  the  ordinary  restraints  imposed  on  their  mk, 
betook  themeehrei  to  those  arts  and  acoonipliihmcnts  which  wwe  beat  fitted  teeiyti- 
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vate.  This,  as  well  aa  many  other  circumntanoes  which  might  be  mentioned,  ahov 
the  subordinate  character  in  which  the  sex  generallv  was  regarded. 

**  In  Rome  the  female  character  appears  to  have  been  in  higher  estimmtion,  ani 
the  characters  of  Cornelia,  Lucretia,  Tullio,  and  Portia,  most  at  once  occur  to  every 
scholar  as  striking  examples  of  female  heroism  and  pure  domestic  aflection.  Bat 
these  cases,  though  illustrating  the  improvement  which  must  have  tsken  plaee  be- 
fore they  could  have  occurred,  were  probably  exceptions  from  the  general  style  ef 
manners  even  at  Rome. 

**  The  Romans,  in  their  virtuous  days,  appear  to  have  treated  the  female  ecs  with 
a  severe  and  jealous  affection,  as  weak  and  interesting  creatures,  who  demanded 
every  degree  of  kindness,  but  who  were  required,  for  their  own  sakee^  to  be  kepi  is 
a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage.  The  patria  potesiast  according  to  the  old  law  of 
Rome,  vffiB  extensive,  giving  a  father  the  almost  unlimited  disposal  both  of  the  per- 
sons and  the  fortunes  of  his  children.  But  the  inequality  which  then  sobsiaited  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  is  illuHtratcd  most  strikingly  by  this  circumstanoe,  that  the 
wife  was  considered  as  a./i/ia  familias^  placed  as  absolutely  at  the  dnpoeal  of  ber 
husband  as  any  of  her  own  daughters — not  the  equal  partner  of  his  fortune  and  mS- 
fections,  but  his  humble  vassal,  who  passed  under  his  dominion,  as  the  old  Ibrms 
indicate,  by  a  process  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  remained  thenceforward  almost  en- 
tirely at  his  disposal.  In  later  times,  the  extent  of  the  patria  pntestar  was  in  a  greet 
degree  abridged,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  the  progress  of  rcfincnient,  (thoogh 
that  must  have  contributed  to  it  in  some  dcgrrec,)  as  because,  through  the  oormpCioa 
of  manners,  such  a  power  was  liable  to  be  more  frequently  abused  than  it  had  beea 
in  older  and  simpler  times.  This  relaxation  of  authority,  coupled  with  the  freedom 
of  divorce,  gave  certainly  to  rich  wives  a  great  degree  both  of  liberty  and  power. 
But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  it  by  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  fe- 
male character  in  the  scale  of  society;  for  the  Roman  wives,  in  tlie  decline  of  the 
republic,  and  nmch  more  afler  its  extinction,  became  notorious  for  their  ayowed  and 
shameless  prolligacy.  Their  influence  in  those  later  times  arose  entirely  from  their 
riches  or  their  personal  charms,  and  was,  in  no  respect,  founded  on  that  pnie  and 
disintenrsted  affection  which  forms,  in  modern  times,  the  great  source  of  oonnulHal 
happiness.  In  this  state  of  matters,  as  well  as  in  more  ancient  times,  marriage  mniC 
have  been  rather  an  object  of  bargain  betwixt  parents  and  relations,  than  tlw  resok 
of  genuine  attachment.  The  pt*rsonal  influence  of  woman  over  the  happineas  ef  that 
relation  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  excluded,  and  it  would  naturally  be  con- 
sidured  as  weakness  to  give  way  to  it. 

**  Wu  can  easily  conceive,  then,  what  a  source  of  interest  was  cut  off  from  aH 
fictitious  representations^  if  we  reflect  how  tame  and  insipid  our  modem  dramas  and 
novels  would  become  by  omitting  those  parts  of  tlic  plot  whicli  depend  on  love.  Di^ 
mestic  society,  too,  must  have  wanted  almost  all  the  variety  and  charm  whieh  it 
has  in  modern  times.  At  home,  as  well  as  in  public,  men  associated  with  each  other 
alone  on  equal  terms;  but  male  society  wants  that  undisguised  fineedom  and  ease 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  female  society.  Men  cross  each  other  too  much  in 
the  ordiuiiry  interests  of  life,  to  throw  aside  all  reserve  even  in  private  society;  and 
it  is,  besides,  difficult  to  get  quit  of  the  influence  exerted  over  us  by  the  mterests 
and  passions  of  the  world,  when  we  arc  in  the  society  of  those  very  peraons  by 
whose  competition  these  passions  arc  oflen  excited.  Notliing  can  charra  man  into 
a  forgetfulness  of  this  influence,  but  an  equal  unrestrained  intorcoorae  with  a  Hifc 
ferent  sex,  who  have  little  concern  with  our  worldly'  cares,  except  the  intercat  which 
affection  loads  them  to  take,  and  whose  fascination  perpetually  entices  ns  into  a 
world  of  their  own,  where  the  vulgar  interests  of  life  cease  to  intrude,  or  where  they 
are  treated  with  that  lightness  and  unconcern  which  the  maxims  of  true  philoeophy, 
as  well  as  the  buoyancy  of  female  gaiety,  teach  us  to  observe  towards  them.  It  la 
difficult  to  conceive  a  number  of  men  relinquishing  all  idea  of  business  or  discuaaionv 
and  devoting  tliemsclvcs  to  society,  entirely  fur  the  purpose  of  mutual  amuaemenL 
Eveiy  thing  that  can  be  called  conversation,  as  distinct  from  business  or  seriooa  dia> 
cussion — all  tliose  light  and  brilliant  topics  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mind, 
and  relieve  it  from  the  burden  of  weightier  cares,  by  calling  the  judgment  and  fiiney 
into  gentle  exercise,  without  engrossing  us  too  much  by  their  mtnnsic  importaaee 
—-in  short,  almost  all  that  we  know  of  wit,  fancy,  or  amusement  in  oonveraatian, 
piay  be  referred  either  directly  to  our  desire  of  pleasing  the  other  sax,  or  to  that 
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taste  for  \\ght  eontemtion  which  habitual  interconne  with  them  hes  prodaeecl.' 
Besides,  the  whole  class  of  iiabitti  and  feelin^rs  arising  ont  of  domestic  relations,  a 
^reat  deal  of  what  is  connected  witli  that  department  which  may  be  called  charae- 
tcr — ^in  other  wordfi,  what  g'lwen  life  and  interest  to  one-half  of  our  ordinary  dramas 
and  novels,  arises  fVom  the  influence  which  women  exert  in  societyi  and  must  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  altofrcther,  unknown  in  ancient  timeSf 

"  There  is  anothfsr  source  of  interest  in  fictitious  compositions  from  whieh  the 
ancients  were  in  a  jerrrat  measure  cut  off.    It  is  evident  that,  when  literature  is 
widely  diffused,  a  boundless  store  of  character  is  furnished  to  the  port  and  drama- 
tist from  the  middle  and  even  from  the  lower  classes  of  society.    Unless  there  is 
some  degree  of  literature  amon^  these  classes,  the  characters  drawn  from  them  can- 
not possess  that  variety  or  liveliness  of  fancy  which  never  exist  without  some  degree 
of  mental  activity;  the  only  other  interest  connected  with  them  must  be  that  arising 
from  tlieir  situation,  or  from  the  simple  feelings  that  spring  up  spontaneously  in  un- 
cultivated mindis  both  of  which  sources  of  interest  are  very  soon  exhausted.    But, 
from  the  stitc  of  literature  in  ancient  limes,  the  lower  or  even  the  middle  classes 
did  not  afford  great  variety  of  character  for  the  poet  or  the  dramatist    Their  chief 
characters  were  drawn  from  the  higher,  who  were  then  the  only  educated  classes. 
Persons  of  low  rank,  indeed,  were  often  introduced  into  the  Greek  comedies;  bat 
they  seldom  or  never  possivssed  the  attributes  of  wiiat  we  call  characters,  i.  e.  those 
peculiarities  which  disitin^uish  them  from  all  other  individualB,    They  were  either 
introduced  as  slaves  or  confidants,  merely  to  perform  certain  tasks  assigned  to  them, 
or  as  personifications  of  certain  general  qualities,  wliich  were  rather  prevalent  in 
the  community  than  peculiar  to  individuals,  as  the  characters  of  a  parasite,  a  glut* 
ton,  a  flatterer,  &.c.    There  was  no  Bardolph,  Pistol,  or  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter, 
who  stood  out  diHtinjeruished  by  the  strongest  marks  of  individuality  fh>m  all  other 
persons  of  the  same  class.    The  truth  is,  that  the  lo^i^er  classes  fbrnished  then  very 
few  individuals  who  were  fit  subjects  for  poetical  or  dramatic  representation.    TIm 
general  diffusion  of  literature  in  modern  times  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  under- 
standings of  all  classes,  which  renders  it  possible  to  discover  materinls  for  amusing 
the  fancy,  even  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  lowest  olass;  and,  in  a  still  more  eminent 
du<?ree,  it  has  established  a  community  of  thought  and  feeling  among  all  classes, 
which  renders  the  lowest  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  the  very  highest,  and 
leads  them  to  delight  in  selecting  from  all  classes  of  society  illustrations  of  the  end- 
less varieties  of  human  nature.    In  ancient  times,  when  literature  was  almost  un- 
known among  the  lower  classes,  there  was  not  sufficient  variety  of  character  amon|^ 
them  to  give  scope  for  much  interesting  delineation;  and  the  higher  classes,  beinff 
then  in  exclusive  possession  of  learning,  must  have  had  much  less  sympathy  with 
them  than  we  hive,  hiring  separated  from  them  by  the  barrier  which  always  sub- 
sists betwixt  knowledge  and  ignorance.    The  higher  classes  would  then  be  apt  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  only  fit  objects  of  dramatic  or  poetical,  as  well  as  of^rcal 
and  ordinary  interest   The  poet  and  dramatist  of  those  times  were  thus  cut  off  from 
a  resource  which,  in  modern  times,  at  least,  affords  by  far  the  greatest  variety  of 
original  characters;  since  those  who  are  below  the  artificial  control  of  society  and 
fashion,  may  be  expected  to  display  their  native  dispositions  in  perfect  force  and 
freedom,  without  being  restrained  by  the  fixed  standard  of  manners  which  is  often 
enforced  among  the  higher  class«;s,  so  as  to  refine  away  all  their  strength  and  ori- 
ginality of  character.    The  ancient  dramn,  therefore,  with  tlie  slight  exception  which 
has  been  already  noticed  as  applicable  to  some  of  their  comedies,  contains  none  of 
those  amusing  persons  called  originals,  whose  comic  peculiarities  of  temper  and  dis- 
position, arising  from  the  singularity  of  Uicir  condition  or  habits,  and  developed 
without  control,  are  often  brought  to  bear  with  the  most  delightful  effect  on  the 
incidents  of  our  modern  plays  and  novels.    One  great  object  of  ancient  dramas  and 
poems  was  to  carry  t!ieir  lieroes  through  a  certain  series  of  adventures,  during  which 
the  chief  interest  defiended  on  the  situation  rather  than  the  characters;  whereas  now 
the  fund  of  character  is  so  exuberont  and  various,  that  the  principal  purpose  of  m 
story  often  is,  rather  to  afford  scope  for  the  development  of  character,  than  to  pre> 
sent  the  spectator  or  reader  with  a  skilful  combination  of  interesting  adventures, 

**  In  the  third  place,  the  want  of  printing  deprived  the  ancients  altogether  of  those 
numerous  memorials  of  private  character  in  almost  alt  classes  of  life  which  eiist  af 
present  in  so  much  provision.   The  press  brinp  books  so  eaaily  within  the  leeob' 
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of  all  dames,  that  they  are  inundated  with  maffasdnei,  livet,  memoirs,  oorrespcMi' 
dence,  travels,  anecdotes,  and  all  kinds  of  facts  which  tend  to  illustrate  private  his* 
tory  or  character;  and  this  kind  of  reading  is  most  popular  among  the  most  nume- 
rous class,  who  resort  to  literature  chiefly  as  an  amusement  for  their  leisure  hours, 
without  wishing  to  incur  the  labour  of  severe  thought  or  continued  attention.  These 
productions,  containing  illustrations  of  characters  in  every  class  of  life,  afford  an 
mvaluable  repository  to  the  poet  or  novelist,  who  wishes  to  delineate  such  charac- 
ters. But  of  such  a  resource  the  ancients  were  in  a  great  measure  deprived;  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  only  kind  of  publication  which  was  then  known,,  operated 
as  a  prohibition  against  all  such  works.  Little  rubbish  could  then  be  admitted  into 
literature :  it  was  necessary  to  refine  away  the  dross,  and  bring  the  ore  to  the  gpreat- 
est  value  and  smallest  bulk,  before  risking  the  expensive  process  of  publication. 
Works  were  thus  brought  before  the  literary  world  of  those  times  more  perfect  than 
at  present  But  no  admission  was  allowed  to  those  less  perfect  works  now  men- 
tioned, which,  though  sometimes  of  small  literary  merit  in  themselves,  are  invalua^ 
bio  as  affording  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  character.  The  poets,  thereforCr  or 
dramatists  of  ancient  times,  had  scarcely  any  materials  for  this  purpose,  except  those 
which  were  afforded  by  tradition  or  by  their  own  observation.  Even  under  sacb 
disadvantages,  the  dramatist  might  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  passing  manners  of  the 
times,  and,  accordingly,  the  best  view  which  we  have  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  Greek  comedies.  But  it  must  occur  to  every  person  conversant  with  modem 
dramas  or  novels,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  for  poetical  or  dramatic  re* 
presentation  is  afforded  by  those  manners  or  characters  which  are  passing,  or  have 
just  passed  away,  and  which,  in  that  situation,  enable  the  poet  or  novelist  to  throw 
the  strongest  nmtual  light  on  them,  and  upon  existing  manners  and  characters,  by 
a  comparison  and  contrast  of  both.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  national  manners 
afford  the  most  abundant  food  for  philosophical  reflection;  and  many  of  our  best 
dramas,  as  well  as  those  historical  novels  with  which  the  world  has  been  lately  daz- 
zled and  delighted,  give  striking  proofs  that  they  likewise  furnish,  when  viewed  in 
this  light,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  fictitious  interest  But  the  ancient  poet  or  phi- 
losopher could  scarcely  have  recourse  to  such  a  view  of  national  manners,  either  as 
a  means  of  poetical  interest  or  of  general  speculation.  Whatever  information  he 
had  with  regard  to  national  character  beyond  the  scope  of  his  own  experience,  was 
not  derived  from  records  taken  at  the  time  by  eye-witnesses  or  colemporaries,  but 
was  either  drawn  from  tradition,  or  from  the  works  of  former  dramatists,  historians, 
or  philosophers,  who  introduced  the  subject  incidentally,  with  a  view  to  some  other 
purpose  that  they  had  in  view,  and  were  hence  probably  warped  in  their  statement 
by  the  design  or  hypothesis  to  which  they  made  it  subordinate.  Any  materials, 
therefore,  which  the  ancients  possessed  on  tlie  subject  now  in  question  must  have 
been  vastly  inferior  in  authenticity,  in  variety,  and  in  interest,  to  those  immense 
magazines  of  information  regarding  every  thing  that  can  throw  light  upon  cotem- 
porary  manners,  whether  public  or  domestic,  with  which  the  literary  world  is  in- 
undated. 

**  The  e&ct  of  Uie  press  both  in  enlarging  the  circle  of  those  human  inteUects 
and  feelings  upon  which  literature  operates,  and  in  augmenting  prodigiously  that 
store  of  human  characters  in  all  ranks  of  society  from  which  literature  draws  its 
richest  illustrations,  appeared  soon  a'tcr  the  revival  of  letters,  in  the  intimate  con- 
nexion which  was  then  established,  and  has  been  since  preserved  and  constantly 
extended,  betwixt  the  literature  of  each  nation,  and  the  pcHCuliarities  of  the  naticMiu 
character.  At  first,  it  seems  to  have  been  attempted,  as  was  natural,  to  fashion 
modern  literature  entirely  after  clossicol  models,  and  to  divest  it  of  almost  all  refer- 
ence to  the  charact(;r  or  usages  of  the  nation  where  it  took  its  rise.  It  is  not  difli- 
eult,  even  yet,  to  perceive  the  transition  from  that  period,  when  literature  was  merely 
an  imitation  of  antiquity,  to  that  period  when  the  literature  of  each  nation  acquired 
a  distinct  individual  character.  Latin  was,  at  first,  and  in  some  nations  till  no  very 
remote  period,  the  only  literary  language,  and  the  only  medium  to  which  learned 
man  intrusted  those  works  that  they  conceived  to  be  worthy  of  immortality.  This 
custom  remained  longest  in  Germany,  and  it  is  only  indeed  within  the  last  century, 
that  the  national  literature  of  that  country  has  sprung  up  into  a  late  though  gigantie 
■nd  vigorous  growth.  France,  at  a  very  early  period,  nominally  threw  off  such  an 
iMBUedml  si:£ieetian,  altfaofogh  it  has  really  ooBtimnd,  €9m  nil  our  ds^,  in  eon- 
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junction  with  the  pecaliar  condition  of  French  Bocietj,  to  letter  and  reitrain  the 
vigour  of  literature.  The  literature  of  England,  though  enriched,  from  an  earW  pe- 
riod, with  works  truly  national,  did  not  become  completely  so  till  tlie  reign  of  filiza- 
beth.  Spanish  and  Portuguetie  liteiature  appeam  to  have  become  very  toon  perfectly 
national  although  the  united  wright  of  temporal  and  spiritual  bondage  aeon  pat  a 
•top  to  itM  premature  growth.  But  the  country  that  soonest  broke  the  trammcla  of 
tlie  classics,  and  aspired  aflcT  a  literature  in  a  great  degree  national,  was  Italy,  the 
first  country  on  wliich  reviving  literature  dawned.  FSome  of  her  early  poets  regret- 
ted the  necessity  of  writing  in  their  native  dialect,  in  order  to  comply  with  national 
prejudices,  instead  of  committing  their  works  entirely  to  the  language  of  ancient 
Rome — little  Uiinking  that  their  Ijatin  works  would  in  a  few  centuries  bo  forgotten, 
while  these  vernacular  works  which  they  undervalued,  would  be  the  only  enduring 
monuments  of  their  fame.  But  Italian  litt*rature  did  not  then  confine  itself  to  poetry, 
although  her  greatest  poets  have  been  always  popular  among  all  ranks  in  that  coun- 
try. It  was  mere,  too,  that  those  novels  or  tales  were  first  cultivated,  which  are 
fitted  to  attract  every  class  of  society,  because  they  reflect  the  manners  of  all  claaaea. 
This  species  of  writing  readied  great  perfection  in  Italy  before  literature  had  at- 
tained that  maturity  in  any  other  country  of  Europe  which  could  enable  it  to  emu- 
late the  excellence  wliich  that  country  so  early  reached  in  poetry.  At  that  time, 
the  poetry  of  most  countries  in  Europe  was  confined  to  the  rude  though  occaaiooally 
vigorous  effusions  of  wandering  minstrels,  and  their  metrical  tales  were  afterwards 
extended  into  voluminous  romances  in  prone,  wliich  reflected  those  notions  of  love, 
war,  and  ciiivalry,  that  were  universally  prevalent,  from  the  existing  state  of  society. 
At  a  later  period,  (though  during  the  full  vigour  of  tlie  system  of  chivalry,)  the  same 
manners  and  feelings  were  copied  more  to  the  life  from  the  actual  frame  of  society, 
in  the  form  of  memoirs  of  the  times,  such  as  those  of  Com ines  and  Froissart  Such 
annalists  are  by  far  tlie  most  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  historians  of  thoee 
times.  There  appear,  indeed,  to  have  bi*en  in  tliose  times  only  two  kinds  of  histo- 
rians. There  was  the  dull  monkish  chronicler,  who  compiled  in  his  cell  records  of 
what  appeared  to  him  the  principal  transactions  of  Uie  world  he  had  left,  but  which 
reflect^  tlie  **  form  and  pressure**  of  his  times  far  more  imperfectly  than  the  light 
of  day  was  conveyed  to  himsi>lf  through  the  dim  and  distorted  reflection  of  his  own 
Gothic  casenicntH.  The  only  other  historian  was  tlie  warrior,  or  man  of  the  world, 
who  set  down  at  his  leisure  moments  the  chief  matters  that  had  occurred  under  his 
own  observation,  and  who,  narrating  them  to  the  world,  tliat  thus  became  his  oon- 
ifessors,  with  tlie  frank  and  open  spirit  in  which  his  own  part  of  the  narrative  had 
been  acted,  conveyed  to  at\er  tiin<>s  the  more  faithfully,  because  unconsciouslj^  m 
true  and  lively  image  of  the  society  in  which  he  had  moved.  Perhaps,  as  mental 
habits,  once  formed,  especially  in  characters  that  are  not  very  intellectual,  cannot 
be  easily  laid  aside,  the  practice  which  was  then  universal,  of  disclosing  Uie  most 
secret  thoughts  and  actions  in  auricular  confession,  may  have  given  a  greater  habit 
of  frankness  to  tiiose  confessions  which  the  memoir  writer  of  those  times  addressed 
to  posterity,  and  should,  therefore,  afford  to  them  an  additional  stamp  of  authenticity. 
Neither  of  these  classes  could  be  properly  called  historians,  but  the  latter  lefl  much 
more  ampl^  and  valuable  materialii  than  the  former  for  illustrating  tlie  history  of 
the  times.  In  France,  particularly,  where  the  practice  of  writing  individual  me- 
moirs first  arose,  it  has  continued  from  the  earliest  to  the  very  latest  times— has 
followed  and  truly  delineated  every  fluctuation  of  manners,  and  every  change  of  so- 
ciety— and  has  thus  thrown  a  clear  and  Mteady  light  on  the  interior  structore  tnd 
history  of  French  society,  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  its  existence.** 

In  tracing  and  illustrating  the  course  of  literature,  as  contem- 
poraneous with  the  progress  of  society  in  nnodem  times,  our  au- 
thor, in  consecutive  "sections,"  speaks  oi  the  Italian  dranna;  the 
progress  and  general  characteristics  of  French  literature;  the  con* 
nexion  between  i)oetry,  history,  and  romance ;  the  progress  and 
general  characteristics  of  romance  and  novel  writing  in  earijr 
times ;  romances  of  chivalry ;  novel  writing  in  France :  and  the 
literature  of  England,  giving  a  sketch  of  it  from  its  earliest  epock» 
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with  an  investigation  of  its  various  changes.  We  cannot  hope  to 
present  within  our  narrow  limits  even  an  abstract  of  his  obser- 
vations, condensed  as  they  are  akeady  as  much  as  they  can  be 
to  render  justice  to  the  subject ;  we  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  stringing  together,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  a  slight 
thread  of  text,  as  many  excerpts  as  we  can  furnish,  to  present  an 
unbroken  idea  of  the  work. 

In  Italy,  the  popular  feelings  and  characters  obtained  an  influ- 
ence over  the  stage  which  prevented  the  regular  drama  from  ac- 
quiring a  proper  infusion  of  nationality.  The  comedie  del  arte^ 
which  the  lively  genius  of  the  people,  aided  by  the  great  facility 
of  their  language,  introduced,  in  which  the  author  gave  merely 
the  outlines  of  the  plot,  and  general  sketches  of  the  characters, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  filled  up  by  the  talents  of  the  actor, 
caused  the  principal  efforts  of  genius  to  be  devoted  to  this  licen- 
tious and  ephemeral  species  of  dramatic  performance;  whilst  it 
induced  those  who  aimed  at  the  production  of  regular  dramas,  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  of  restraining  themselves  by  classical 
models  and  rules,  rather  than  follow  the  inspirations  of  nature. 
The  Italian  drama  thus  acquired  a  degree  of  stiffness  and  inflexi- 
bility, with  which  even  its  most  recent  and  admirable  models  are 
somewhat  infected. 

With  regard  to  French  litorature,  it  happened  unfortunately  for 
it,  that  before  it  reached  any  degree  of  reflnement,  that  energy 
of  national  character  which  can  alone  be  the  source  of  a  flourish- 
ing literature,  had  been  well  nigh  extirpated  by  long  and  furious 
civil  wars,  and  the  establishment  of  an  almost  despotic  monarchy. 
The  people  were  of  little  or  no  account,  and  the  literary  taste  of 
the  nation  was  formed  and  directed  by  the  privileged  class  of  so- 
ciety, among  whom  all  serious  pursuits  and  loft^y  views  were  stu- 
diously discouraged,  because  these  were  a  formidable  barrier  to 
any  person's  success  in  a  country  where  power  and  promotion 
depended  entirely  on  court  favour,  and  were  therefore  to  be  gain- 
ed chiefly  by  obsequiousness.  The  merits  of  the  literature  were 
thus  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  society  to  which  they  were 
addressed — great  correctness  and  refinement — ^frequent  delicacy, 
and  even  pathos  of  sentiment — splendid  declamation  and  pompous 
xlescription — but  little  strength  of  passion  or  originality  ot  charac- 
ter. Voltaire,  in  some  of  nis  tragedies,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau, 
and  Madame  de  Stael,  are  cited  by  our  author  as  exceptions  to 
ibe  general  character  of  French  literature.  The  highest  exertions 
of  tne  latter,  however,  he  remarks,  were  produced  and  sustained 
by  the  great  changes  and  convulsions  in  French  society,  which 
Juppen^  before  the  composition  of  her  most  celebrated  work& 
*  Qr  the  effects  produced  by  the  revolution  on  French  character 
mod  literature,  he  does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  speak,  becamo, 
tlUQ^gh.  ihey.  have  been  already  very  important,  and  promiao  to 
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be  much  more  so  in  future,  their  full  and  ultimate  consequences 
cannot  yet  be  estimated. 

The  influence  of  the  early  tales  and  romances  upon  society,  at 
least  those  of  chivalry,  was  very  great.  The  latter  being  the  only 
efforts  of  genius  in  the  illiterate  age  in  which  they  were  compos- 
ed, were  naturally  occupied  with  the  exploits  and  adventures  of 
those  heroes,  who,  whetner  they  were  real  historical  persons  or 
not,  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  fair  representations  of  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  times.  Our  author  draws  any  thins  but  a 
flattering  picture  of  this  "  age  of  chivalry,"  which  has  been  so 
emblazoned  and  extolled ;  and  in  so  doing,  presents  one  which  is 
much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  glowing  portraiture  that  is 
usually  exhibited.  The  exaggerated  notions  ot  chivalrous  virtue 
and  honour  which  have  been  so  prevalent,  are  ascribed  by  him, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  Italian  poets  of  chivalry,  who  threw  the 
bright  veil  of  their  genius  over  its  defects,  and  lent  to  it  many  il- 
lusions of  grace  and  splendour  which  it  never  in  reality  possessed. 
He  observes  also,  that  though  the  Italian  poets  depict  chivalry  in 
these  brilliant  colours,  the  Italian  novelists,  whose  pictures  may 
be  supposed  to  be  more  faithful,  give  no  such  representations  of 
romantic  honour  and  untainted  gallantry.  One  reason  for  deeming 
them  more  accurate  he  thinks  to  be,  that  many  of  them  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  narratives  of  the  trouvenrs  or  minstrels  who  wan- 
dered through  the  north  of  France,  relating  stories  or  reciting 
poems  for  the  amusement  of  their  entertainers,  and  who,  it  may 
be  supposed,  in  order  to  render  their  fictions  popular,  told  as 
they  were  orally  to  all  the  various  classes  with  whom  the  trour 
veurs  mingled,  would  contain  more  unrestrained  and  characteris- 
tic traits  of  existing  manners,  than  could  be  detected  under  the 
veil  of  poetic  ornament,  or  than  were  likely  to  be  given  by  those 
prose  romancers  whose  chief  object  probably  was  to  exalt  chi- 
valry in  the  eyes  of  the  feudal  nobility,  their  readers  and  patrons. 

But  besides  the  bright  illusions  of*^  Italian  poetry,  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  forming  one  source  of  those  exaggerated  no- 
tions which  prevailed  with  regard  to  chivalry,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  romantic  notions  of  gallantry  and  female  honour  which 
have  been  assoiriated  with  chivalry,  may  be  traced  to  a  later 
source,  viz.  to  the  notions  of  that  kind  which  were  prevalent  at 
one  time  in  France,  and  which  were  embodied  in  many  of  the 
French  romances  written  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  early  literature  of  England,  like  that  of  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  was  marked  by  two  kind^ 
of  compositions.  The  first  consisted  of  the  works  of  the  learned 
men,  but  being  confined  chiefly  to  school  logic  and  theology,  they 
never  extensively  influenced  the  public  mind ;  the  second  of  tmr 
and  romances,  in  prose  and  verse,  principally  of  chivalry.  With' 
some  love  songs  and  metrical  satires,  which  being  designed  finr 
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the  general  amusement  of  all  classes,  and  being  composed  by 
persons  who,  from  their  wandering  life,  obtained  an  extensive 
Knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  manners  of  society,  both  re- 
flected the  character  of  the  times,  and  gave  a  decided  impulse 
to  popular  literature.  But  they  \^ill  always  be  considered  rather 
as  objects  of  antiquarian  research,  than  as  distinct  branches  of 
classical  literature,  from  their  extravagance  and  rudeness.  Their 
language  indeed  is  scarcely  intelligible  at  the  present  day,  as 
there  was  no  fixed  standard  of  spelhng,  pronunciation,  or  j^urase- 
ology,  at  the  period  in  which  they  were  produced,  Norman-French 
beinff  then  the  language  of  the  court,  and  the  want  of  printing 
tending  to  foster  various  anomalies  in  orthography  and  diction. 
The  invention  of  that  art  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
earliest  of  those  authors  to  whom  we  still  look  back,  amidst  the 
unavoidable  fluctuations  of  language,  as  to  the  great  land-marks 
of  English  literature. 

The  first  of  these  is  Chaucer,  of  whose  Canterbury  Tales  our 
author  thus  speaks :  « 

**  There  is  one  circumitance  that  not  only  appears  in  the  introdncticm,  hot  runs 
through  the  poem,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  times,  viz.  the  prominent  put 
which  Mine  Host  of  the  Tahard  takes  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  pilgrims,  and 
the  footing  of  perfect  ease  and  equality  upon  which  he  stands  with  them  all,  how- 
ever considerable  their  rank.  Perhaps,  in  those  rude  times,  when  there  was  little 
distinction  made  by  education  betwijrt  the  highest  and  the  lowest  rank,  and  when 
the  condition  of  an  individual  in  life  tended  more  than  any  other  cause  to  afiect  his 
means  of  knowledge  and  his  general  talents,  the  keepers  of  taverns,  from  their  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  with  all  classes  of  society,  were  likely  to  possess  an  extent  of 
knowledge,  a  fund  of  amusing  anecdote,  and  an  activity  of  mind,  which  rendered 
them  agreeable  acquaintances  even  to  their  superiors  in  rank.  The  innkeepers  in 
Spain  are,  at  present,  nearly  on  this  footing;  and,  even  in  Shakspeare,  Mine  Host 
of  the  Garter  is  represented  as  a  very  distinguuhed  personage.  Another  valuable 
flualitjT  in  Chaucer*s  Introduction  is,  that  it  indicates  a  definitcncss  and  stability  in 
tne  existing  condition  of  society,  and  in  the  consequent  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
character  there  represented,  which  could  not  have  existed,  except  in  a  country  where 
the  respective  rights  of  the  different  orders  were  at  least  practicably  established  and 
secured.  There  is  in  all  the  characters,  drawn  as  they  are  from  the  middling  and 
lower  classes,  a  spirit  of  frank  independence,  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  pretty 
general  diffusion,  even  at  that  early  period,  of  freedom  and  security  in  England.** 

The  long  and  furious  wars  between  the  families  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  which  followed  soon  after  the  times  of  Chaucer,  appear 
to  have  dfscouraged  the  efibrts  of  the  English  muse,  as  much  as 
they  injured  the  interests  of  civilization  and  regular  government. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  poetry  revived  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; as  did  also  the  study  of  classical  and  Italian  literature,  by 
which  the  most  distinguished  poets  were  led  to  imitate  classtcal 
and  Italian  models.  But  this  taste  appears  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  few  individuals  amonff  the  higher  classes,  and  had  not  time 
to  become  general,  when  Uie  minds  of  men  received  a  strong  im- 
pulse towards  other  pursuits,  in  consequence  of  the  struggles  which 
attended  the  Reformation.  That  event  gave  the  national  mind  a 
decided  bias  for  the  moment  towards  reugious  and  poUtioal  con- 
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troversy,  which  absorbed  the  public  attention  to  the  detriment  of 
general  literature.  The  drama  was  the  only  branch  of  this  which 
was  cultivated  with  eminent  success  in  England  for  some  time 
afterwards;  and  the  unsettled  state  of  society,  at  the  period,  as 
well  as  the  low  condition  of  general  knowled^  and  literature 
which  caused  the  people  at  large  to  resort  to  the  theatre  as  the 
sole  fountain  of  intellectual  amusement,  were  particularly  favour- 
able to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  dramatic  muse.  Shak- 
speare  and  his  successors  compose  a  galaxy  of  dramatic  genius 
unparalleled  in  richness  and  variety;  and  their  comedy,  in  parti- 
cular, drawn  as  it  is  mostly  from  the  manners  of  their  times,  may 
be  deemed  a  fair  representation  of  the  then  ordinary  modes  of 
thinking  and  speaking.  The  other  departments  of  literature  were 
materially  injured  by  what  our  author  terms  "  the  learned  distem- 
per," then  prevalent  among  the  educated  classes,  to  whom  all  other 
descriptions  of  works  were  addressed.  An  artificial  and  pedantic 
style  was  thus  created  of  most  jpernicious  influence.  It  is  to  this 
vicious  taste  that  the  principal  fauhs  of  Spenser  are  doubtless  to 
be  attributed;  but  he  seems,  with  all  his  quaintness  of  allegory,  to 
have  been  too  natural  a  poet  for  the  day,  since  he  was  never  much 
encouraged  except  by  his  patron.  Sir  rhilip  Sydney,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  die  in  indigence.  Donne,  Cowley,  and  many  others  of  the 
class  commonly  called  metaphysical  poets,  wasted  great  talents 
and  fertile  genius  in  the  production  of  learned  and  unprofitable 
conceits.  This  taste  prevailed  with  little  intermission  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  civil  wars;  and  it  may  be  said  to  furnish  a  lively  ex- 
ample of  the  tendency  of  mere  literature  to  engender  useless  subtle- 
ties and  conceits,  when  it  has  not  yet  entered,  so  to  speak,  into 
that  familiar  acquaintance  with  society,  and  attained  that  exqui- 
site adaptation  to  its  feelings  and  wishes,  which  renders  it  a  fit  in- 
strument for  human  use,  and  for  the  expression  or  gratification  of 
human  feelings. 

The  change  produced  by  the  civil  war  upon  the  character  of 
literature,  was  very  material. 


^  The  violence  of  civil  broils  kept  away  much  of  that  pedantry  and 
which  liad  equally  infected  prose  and  poetry.  The  exercise,  indeed,  either  of  dr». 
malic  or  of  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  waa  afmoflt  entirely  suiipended,  fhMn  the  time 
when  the  republicans  gained  the  ascendant,  till  the  Restoration.  Many  things,  how- 
ever, at  that  time  paved  the  way  for  a  purer  style  of  composition.  The  wj  of  po^ 
litical  disputes,  sharpened  by  religious  rancour,  no  doubt,  encumbered  the  langiiage 
with  many  writings  com|X}sed  in  the  worst  style  of  vulgar  abuse.  But  the  interests 
of  men  were  too  deeply  concerned,  and  their  passions  too  much  inflamed,  to  leave 
room  long  for  the  prevalence  of  that  conceited  and  artificial  style,  which  might  be 
fkshionable  for  a  while  in  a  narrow  circle  of  scholars  or  courtiers  who  wished  to 
make  parade  of  their  learning,  but  which  was  utterly  useless  and  ridiculoos,  as  in 
instrument  for  guiding  public  opinion,  during  a  conti^st  that  involved  the  most  mo- 
mentous  interests.  As  neither  party,  too,  could  expect  any  success  in  the  conteit, 
which  depended  upon  popular  strength,  without  making  the  justice  of  their  canst 
manifest  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  is  evident  that  the  sphere  of  pnlitknl 
nnd  roUgiona  diacuiilon  must,  from  thia  omim,  have  beooma  mnoli  mora  «lttftcl 
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thin  it  erer  wss  before;  tnd  a  Urge  dais  of  the  comnmnity,  by  the  habit  of  read* 
ing'  and  reflecting  on  these  the  lubjects  most  important  of  all  others,  and  most  cal' 
cmated  to  invigorate  the  hmnan  faculties,  must  have  thos  acqoired  an  inteUectual 
energy  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  would  remain  Vmr  aflcr  the  immediate 
oause  that  produced  them  had  ceased  to  act  Hence,  a  poweiml  stimulus  must  have 
been  given  among  the  people  at  larffe,  not  merely  to  the  discussion  of  politics  and 
religion,  but  to  literature  in  general;  and  the  style  of  literary  compositions  might 
therefbic  be  expected  to  become  soon  aflerwaras  more  popular,  that  it  might  be 
adopted  to  the  common  taste.  Accordingly,  when  we  look  at  those  writers  whose 
style  and  habits  of  thought  were  formed  during  tiie  civil  war,  and  still  more  when 
we  read  those  who  flourished  allcr  the  Restoration,  we  observe  a  great  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  authors  of  a  preceding  age.  One  fault  was  more  or  leaa  pre- 
valent among  all  the  writers  of  this  period,  viz.  that  they  are  apt  to  present  a  com" 
plicated  series  of  thought  en  masae^  as  it  passed  through  their  own  minds,  without 
giving  that  minute  analysis  of  it  into  distinct  parts,  which  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
whole  distinctly  under  the  view  of  ordinary  readers.  This  is  not  to  be  expected  so 
long  as  most  works  arc  addressed  only  to  a  peculiar  class,  who  see  with  the  anthorV 
own  eyes,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  his  thoughts  may  be  presented  nearly  in  the  same 
train  according  to  which  they  passed  through  his  own  mind«  It  is  not  till  a  read- 
ing public  has  been  formed,  who  possess  scarcely  any  of  the  author^s  literary  habitv 
or  modes  of  thinking,  that  he  comes  to  consider  his  readers  as  an  extensive  audi- 
ence, whom  he  cannot  expect  to  influence,  unless  he  breaks  down  his  thoughts  and 
makes  hia  illustrations  familiar,  so  as  to  render  both  perfectly  level  to  their  concep- 
tions. When  prose  composition  has  assumed  this  popular  form,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  literature  has  begun  to  be  pretty  generally  cultivated.** 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  proscription  of  the  theatre  and 
of  all  other  liberal  amusements,  enforced  by  the  rigid  spirit  of  the 
times,  must  have  been,  in  some  respects,  very  prejudicial  to  litera- 
ture; but,  says  our  author,  it  is  probable  that  this  very  circum- 
stance of  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  public  amusements,  after 
a  literary  taste  had  been  once  created,  would  lead  them  to  gratify 
this  taste  more  than  formerly,  by  reading  and  discussion,  and  com- 
bined with  the  reasoning  spirit,  which,  amidst  much  extravagance, 
must  have  been  engendered  by  the  religious  and  political  disputes 
of  the  day,  would  tend  to  increase  very  considerably  the  reading 
class.  "  We  cannot  fairly  consider  that  age  as  a  mere  blank  in 
literature,  which  produced  many  of  Milton's  prose  writings,  and 
the  Memoirs  of  Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  and  which,  in  theology, 
then  the  favourite  subject  of  attention,  gave  rise  to  such  men  a» 
Owen  and  Baxter,  whose  works,  though  unpopular  from  their 
style,  are  admitted  by  those  who  have  studied  this  subject  the 
most,  to  be  able  and  judicious." 

The  effects  of  the  Kestoration  upon  literature  are  thus  admira- 
bly developed  by  our  author: — 

**  Immediately  on  the  Restoration^  the  nation  passing,  as  is  natural,  from  one  ex> 
treme  to  another,  suddenly  exchanged  the  strictness  of  puritanism  for  an  uncommon 
degree  of  licentiousness.  The  theatres  were  immediately  opened,  and  the  favourite 
plays  begun  to  exhibit  an  indecency,  greater  even  than  most  of  the  dramas  of  the 
preceding  reign.  The  tone  of  theatrical  morals  was  given  by  the  monarch  and  his 
courtiers,  who  probably  dictated,  on  this  point,  with  the  less  restraint,  beoause  the 
Puptans,  who  formed  then  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation,  could  not  be  expected 
to  interfere,  even  in  the  regulation  of  an  amusement,  which  their  principles  led  thea 
tp-Opnaider  aa  altogether  impious  and  immoral.  The  precarious  life  which  CbukB 
«nd  hjuk  omiflj^rs,  ha4  lad,  and  tbt  unsartainty  of  thair  fortunss  diiring  th»  fciiif:*B 
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^rile,  miift  hifs  tiBnaod,  at  oowi  to  pve  tfisn  a  nion  aofung^  0oiivicliQO  fhni 
Qflaal  of  the  eelfiihnen  of  those  fbrei^  oourti  with  which  they  mseooiated,  and  to 
nourish,  as  luch  a  life  often  does,  habiti  of  reokloM  diMipatian,  and  a  tendcaey  to 
oonaidcr  personal  gratifieation  and  ease  as  the  only  true  objeeta  of  f  rietence.  Hraoe 
arose  that  sect  of  practical  Epicarcans,  of  which  the  Kin^  and  his  ftvonritv  wen 
the  principal  adherents,  unsettled  in  their  principles,  inconstant  in  all  their  pwraiti, 
and  heartless  in  their  fi-iendship8,'oompletc  nuuters  of  the  practical  art  of  makiii|^ 
the  most  of  the  uncertainty  oi  life,  by  em^ying  lofe,  firiendship,  pleasure,  or  litt- 
rature,  as  the  occasion  required,  to  soothe  its  cares  or  heighten  its  onjoynMiiit^ 
but  utterljT  incapable  of  carrying'  their  minds  beyond  this  light-hearted  phikieopfay 
to  any  serioun  or  lofty  pursuits, — the  best  of  them,  in  short,  nothinf^  better  than  te- 
complished  profligates.  The  drama  reflected  pretty  faith6illy  the  fbelinm  and  cpfai* 
ions  of  this  class  of  men,  who  directed,  at  that  time,  the  feshion  and  hterataBi  of 
Eng'land.    Accordingly,  one  striking  feature  of  the  dramatic  performances  of  Chat 
age,  in  their  heartlessncss.    The  favourite  chs ranters  of  the  early  dramatists  are 
creatures  of  a  noUe  race,  of  great  stature,  elegant  proportions,  strong  charactan, 
and  high  aims,  whose  passions  too  often  lay  society  wai^  but  who  generally  give 
as  a  strong  impression  of  the  heartiness  and  manliness  of  their  proceedings,  and 
the  greatness  of  their  capacities.    They  are  often  capricious,  heaostrong,  emel,  or 
tyrannical,  according  to  their  respective  stations  and  o[»ortunities  of  acting ;  b«t 
these  and  the  other  vices  portrayed  by  the  dramatist  now  generafly  firom  ango- 
vemable  passion,  which  carries  ourselves  away,  for  the  time,  and  compels  our  mo- 
mentary sympathy,  though  its  cflfeots  may  excite  our  strongest  abhorrence.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  the  ordinary,  every-day  characters  of  the  dramas  of  Charles  II.,  are 
heartless  sensualists,  whose  only  purpose  is  animal  gratification,  and  who,  thereforOy 
with  whatever  seeming  gaiety  and  light-beartcdness  their  vices  may  be  relioved, 
give  us  a  disgusting  impression  of  their  habitual  and  inonrable  depravity.    Nor  do 
the  tragic  characters  of  that  age  form  in  reality,  thonrh  in  appearanoe  they  oor* 
tainly  do  form,  material  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  eaniertragodies  of  Chailes  IL, 
commonly  called  the  heroic  tragedies,  abound  in  those  gigantic  representations  of 
love,  honour,  and  bravery,  which  lose  all  hold  of  human  sympathy,  beoanse  Ihagr 
are  far  beyond  the  standard  of  human  nature,  and  which  are  apt  to  be  the  flivoiuitw 
of  a  class  of  people  who  indulge,  without  control,  in  such  extravagant  yisions,  bo- 
cause  their  own  feelings  and  experience  do  not  afford  any  practicu  standard  for  to- 
ducing  them  to  the  limits  of  truth  and  nature.   The  fact  is,  that  those  heroic  plaja 
originated  in  France,  and  were  transplanted  to  England,  at  a  time  when  the  party 
that  prevailed,  both  at  court  and  in  society,  had  the  lowest  possible  pretensions  to 
heroism  or  magnanimity.    It  in  a  sure  sign  of  the  prevalence  of  these  great  quail* 
ties,  when  the  heroic  virtues  of  high  dramatic  characters  are  intermingled,  ■•  in 
the  dramatists  of  the  preceding  age,  with  the  gracefblness  and  comic  ease  of  oriU 
nary  life.  This  indicates  that  such  characters  are  common  in  actual  society,  whetoao 
the  exaggerated  characters  of  the  heroic  plays  demonstrate,  that  those  great  qnalU 
tics  which  the  writers  meant  to  exhibit  are  foreign  to  their  habite  of  thought,  and 
to  the  character  of  the  times.    Drydcn,  who  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  nis  age, 
and  whose  variations  of  taste,  therefore,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  his  biogfa- 
pher,  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  corresponding  variations  in  the  poblio 
taste,  came,  in  his  later  days,  to  abandon  his  heroic  tragedies,  and  to  imitate,  ■■  Ikr 
as  possible,  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  old  English  drama. 

**  Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  distinguished,  during  iho 
whole  of  Charleses  reign,  by  the  intricate  plote  and  bustling  action  of  the  ffpaairfi 
stage,  while  the  characters  seem  to  have  been  a  pretty  faithful  copy  of  what  «o 
may  suppose  to  have  been  then  the  fashionable  manners  in  England.  But,  both  in 
all  the  comedies  of  that  age,  and  in  their  tragedies,  even  after  they  descended  ftom 
the  bombast  of  the  heroic  drama,  and  attempted  to  imitete  nature,  there  is  an  on- 
dent  predominance  of  the  sensual  and  animal  over  the  intellectual  character,  and  a 
want  of  that  heartiness,  which  ofUm  reconciles  us  to  very  faulty  charaotors,  whm 
their  aberrations  arc  accompanied  with  an  impression,  however  delusive,  that  thair 
passions  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  heroism  and  virtue.  This  illmioB  io 
wanting  in  most  even  of  the  tragedies  of  that  age :  the  leading  oharactera,  Aim 
their  haughtiness,  turbulence,  bravery,  intellect,  or  ambition,  are  often  -bighlT  4e^ 
matie;  but  their  passions  are  generaUy  solfioh, and  ■ometinwo ootiMlyaonMU.  Om 
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of  Diyden*!  beit  tnffedies,  the  Spiniih  Friar,  afibrdi  a  ftrikin^  eximple  of  thk; 
and  even  his  Don  Sebaitian  has  a  strong  taint  of  sensoality — not  merely  that  which 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  what  is  engendered  by  the  vitiated  taste 
of  the  author.  Otway's  Orphan,  though  full  of  heart-rending  pathos,  is  infected 
throughout  with  the  same  fault ;  and  even  his  Venice  Preserved  is  not  entirely  free 
from  it  The  tenderness  of  these  plays  is  in  many  respects  inimitable ;  but  one  can* 
not  ofUn  avoid  thinking,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  warmth  of  manly  and  disin- 
terested affection,  as  the  doating  fondness  of  effeminate  sensuality.  Nor  do  even  his 
conspirators,  in  Venice  Preserved,  exhibit  true  energy  of  character.  Pterre*s  elo- 
quence is  rather  the  raving  of  a  baffled  ruffian,  who  thinks  it  graceful  to  die  as  a 
martyr,  than  the  heroism  of  a  true  patriot  But,  with  all  the  faults  of  these  two 
flrreat  dramatists,  which  arose  from  their  subserviency  to  the  vitiated  morals  of  the 
times,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  sofl  melody  of  Otway*s  numbers,  and 
hu  ncver-fidling  tenderness ;  or  to  praise,  in  adequate  terms,  the  richness,  strength, 
and  energy  of  Dryden*s  versification,  the  frequent  grandeur  of  thought  wUch 
abounds  in  all  his  tragediev,  oiid  the  fund  of  natural  character  which  is  to  be  found 
in  most  of  his  comedies,  and  in  his  two  tragedies  that  have  just  been  mentioned.  It 
was  the  vitiated  taste  and  morals  of  the  party  then  predominant  in  society  which 
diverted  his  great  talents  from  the  cultivation  of  the  old  English  drama,  and  of 
nature,  to  the  imitation  of  foreign  and  artificial  models. 

**  In  the  meantime,  the  ordinary  style  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  in  so  far  as  re- 
garded language  and  composition,  underwent  a  remarkable  improvement  The 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  who  then  led  the  fashion,  were  fitted  to  be  of  eminent  ier- 
▼ice  in  this  particular.  Most  of  them  were  scholars  as  well  as  courtiers  and  men 
of  the  world ;  and,  while  they  oflen  made  literature  minister  to  their  depraved 
imaginations,  they  also  frequently  employed  it  with  success  to  lend  variety  and 
grace  to  the  common  intercourse  of  society.  Literature  and  society  both  reap  great 
advantages  from  such  a  familiar  and  easy  communication  with  ^ch  other.  Con- 
versation thus  gains  a  wide  range  of  topics,  which  supply  a  perpetual  iiind  of 
amusement,  distinct  from  satire  or  scandal ;  the  mind  is  kept  in  that  gentle  excite- 
ment which  is  probably  its  most  healthful  state,  (though  such  excitement  is  often 
checked  by  the  stagnation  of  private  life) ;  and  the  moral  feelings  are  much  im- 
proved, by  being  habitually  withdrawn  from  the  sordid  cares,  low  pleasures,  or  pet^ 
mtriguea,  which  often  infest  private  society,  to  pursuits  which  do  not  harass  the 
mind,  while  they  never  fail  to  soflcn  and  elevate  it  On  the  other  hand,  literature  is 
improved  by  appearing  in  undress,  without  the  parade  of  publication,  in  those  vari- 
ous modes  that  may  suit  the  nevcr-e'bding  caprices  of  a  society  which  is  formed  for 
amusement  Literary  men,  too,  acquire  a  Knowledge  of  society,  and  imUbe  its  spirit, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  fall  in  so  far  with  the  public  taste,  as  not  to  publish  any 
thing  strikingly  unpopular,  without  quitting  that  predominance  of  intellect  whidi 
should  quali^  them  to  be,  in  all  material  points,  its  directors.  Literature  thus  be- 
comes more  imbued  with  the  spirit,  and  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  world  at 
large,  instead  of  being  addressed  by  autliors  exclusively  to  their  own  class,  and 
being  made,  as  it  oflen  is  in  such  cases,  a  mere  barren  exercise  of  ingenuity.  Lite* 
rary  men  among  themselves  are  strongly  tempted  to  display  those  powers  or  attain- 
ments merely  which  are  rare  or  difficult,  and  are  thus  oflen  led,  when  their  com- 
Eicrs  are  their  only  judges,  to  produce  works  which  serve  almost  no  other  purpose, 
ut,  when  the  public  voice  is  consulted,  literature  is  then  compelled  to  embody  in 
its  productions  the  actual  spirit  of  society,  and  to  address  itself  to  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  by  works  which  strongly  interest  human  passions,  or  are  of  evident  pub- 
lic benefit 

"  The  pedantry  of  style  and  quaintness  of  allusion  which  prevailed  among  lite- 
rary men,  and  even  among  courtiers  who  wished  to  be  thought  literary,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  afford  a  Uvely  example  of^the  tendency  of  mere 
literature  to  engender  useless  subtleties  and  conceits,  when  it  has  not  yet  entered 
(so  to  speak)  into  that  familiar  acquaintance  with  society,  and  attained  that  exqui- 
site adaptation  to  its  feelings  and  wishes,  which  renders  it  a  fit  instrument  for  hu- 
man use,  and  for  the  expression  or  gratification  of  human  feelings.  In  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  when  fashionable  men  were  literary,  the  character  of  literature  be- 
came ftahionable ;  and  prose  authors,  forsaking  the  obacure  and  laborious  pedantry 
of  ibtmar  timcci  imitated  in  their  writioga  the  mm  and  liv«liiia«  of  polite  oonver- 
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sation.  Thej  were  thui  led  to  aim  at  being  clear  and  ttrikinif,  instead  of  being 
merely  recondite  in  their  illustrations ;  and  appositeness  of  expresuon  became  the 
chief  object  of  diction  and  style,  instead  of  phrases  or  allasions  that  tended  to  dis- 
play learning  at  the  expense  of  perspicuity.  The  foreign  taste,  indeed,  of  Charles 
and  his  courtiers,  tended,  in  some  respects,  to  improTe  the  purity  of  oar  style ;  for 
the  French  literature,  thoueh  much  inferior  to  English  literature  in  vigour,  was 
then  considerably  advanced  before  it  in  refinement ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  frequent  use  whicli  was  made  at  that  time  of  French  literature,  had  a  great 
effect  in  bringing  our  prose  style  especially  to  the  ease  and  purity  of  diction  neces- 
sary for  the  common  uses  of  society.  Drydcn^s  prose  style  (for  his  name  is  connect- 
ed with  almost  every  branch  of  literature)  is,  even  at  this  day,  a  model  of  ease,  vi- 
gour, rapidity,  and  gracefulness,  and  forms  an  advantageous  contrast,  not  only  to  the 
quaint  and  artificial  pedantry  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
but  even  to  the  simple,  though  somewhat  ponderous  energy  of  Clarendon  or  Milton. 
This  increasing  ease  and  popularity  in  the  style  of  prose  writings  at  this  time,  forms 
the  strongest  proof  that  literary  pursuits  were  no  longer  confined  to  a  learned  few, 
but  were  beginning  to  form  an  amusement,  and  a  topic  of  conversation,  to  those 
who  could  not  make  them  their  ordinary  study.  In  fact,  literary  subjects  began 
then  to  excite  general  interest, — literary  parties  were  formed  to  support  or  oppose 
the  prevailing  style  of  tragedy,— dramatic  works  were  fitiely  criticised, — and  the 
success  or  downfal  of  the  reigning  poets  was  a  subject  of  keen  contention  and  of 
general  interest  in  the  capitai  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  proves 
that  reading  was  yet  by  no  means  general,  viz.  that  every  poet  directed  his  chief 
attention,  and  rested  his  principal  hopes  of  literary  success,  on  the  theatre.  This 
affords  a  strong  proof  that  the  number  of  people  who  went  to  see  plays  was  much 
greater  than  tJuit  of  the  reading  public.  Indeed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there 
would  be  a  for  greater  eagerness  to  frequent  the  theatre  at  that  time*  than  at  pre- 
sent, because,  when  reading  was  not  general,  the  stage  formed  almost  the  only  chan- 
nel for  conveying  literarv  amusement  or  instruction.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed 
in  the  Life  of  Drydcn,  that  the  number  of  London  theatres  in  his  time  was  much 
greater  than  it  is  at  present,  though  the  population  of  the  capital  has  been  since  so 
prodigiously  increased. 

**  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  vocation  of  all  poets  about  that  period  to  the  drama, 
that  Milton,  belonging,  as  he  did,  to  a  party  which  proscribed  the  theatre,  not  only 
wrote  Comus  and  Samson  Agonistes,  but  actually  intended,  at  one  time,  to  have 
made  Paradise  Lost  the  subject  of  a  drama,  and  that  Dryden  afterwards  did  dra- 
matise it,  under  the  name  of  the  State  of  Innocence. 

**  But  general  poetry,  too,  began  at  this  time  to  be  a  good  deal  cultivated.  In  this 
walk  of  literature,  the  name  of  Drydcn  meets  us  as  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
times.  His  general  poems,  which  are  chiefly  satirical,  are  exactly  sudi  as  might  be 
expected  to  command  the  admiration  of  literary  men  living  in  polished  society. 
With  astonishing  richness  and  energy  of  language,  and  as  much  smoothness  aiul 
command  of  style  in  rhyme  as  in  prose,  adapting  his  verse  with  equal  success  to 
pUin  narrative,  close  reasoning,  copious  dttscription,  or  indignant  invective ;  with 
admirable  skill  in  delineating,  or  rather  painting  characters,  (for  his  descriptions 
are  pictures,)  and  with  wonderfiil  grace  and  felicity  in  pointing  sarcasms,  his  per- 
sonal or  party  poems,  even  after  they  have  lost  all  the  zest  of  individual  allusion, 
still  delight  us  equally  as  powerful  general  satires,  and  as  lively  memoriab  of  con- 
temporary manners  and  characters.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  not  only 
Dryden  and  Butler,  the  two  most  eminent  poets  of  that  period,  but  also  those  nu- 
merous minor  poets  who  succeeded  in  attracting  temporary  notice,  (unless  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  except  Blackmore,  who  scarcely  appears  to  have  had  even  that  good  for- 
tune,) confined  their  general  poems  to  some  subject  of  political  or  popular  interest. 
This  is  altogxUicr  the  cose  with  Butler,  who  plays  the  aiiillcry  of  his  wit  entirelr 
against  the  rreMhyterians  and  otlier  dissenters ;  and  a  similar  principle  dictated  aL 
most  all  Dryden*s  general  poems,  although  the  vigorous  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
the  man  is  perpetually  breaking  out  from  the  passions  of  the  party  satirist.  Even 
Dryden 's  genius,  too,  though  great  as  on  observer  and  skilful  painter  of  human  na* 
ture,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equally  alive  to  the  beauties  of  external  natures 
he  is  chiefly  a  town  poet:  his  success  is  great  in  detecting  the  fkults,  vices  slid 
crimes  of  those  characters  that  appear  in  so  artificial  society,  but  he  •eems  tolim 
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little  reliBh  ftr,  or  ae^pnintanoe  with,  those  great  and  teintifiil  eoenef  which  delif^ 
the  aeiiMe  and  the  fiuict  of  every  tme  worshipper  of  nature.  He  appears  to  hat« 
looked  tt  natore  tluroogii  the  spectacles  of  books,  rather  than  to  have  seen  her  with 
his  own  eyes. 

**  If  soch  was  the  poetical  bent  even  of  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  age,  whose 
genios  has  set  the  seal  of  immortality  to  those  works,  whicb  he  perhaps  designed, 
at  the  time,  merely  to  serve  a  party  or  to  grati^  personal  resentment^  we  may  well 
tentnre  to  doubt  whether  the  public  taste  which  trammeled  his  genius  was  fit  to 
relish  any  thing  greater.  The  artificial,  though,  in  some  respects,  elegant  taste  of 
those  who  directra  literary  opinion  in  his  days,  would  probably  have  led  them  to 
adopt  a  standard  of  writing  even  less  natural  and  vigorous  than  his,  if  the  par^ 
views  which  his  poetry  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  promote  had  not  extorted  their 
•dmiradon.  We  cannot  wonder  much,  in  this  state  of  things,  that  MiHon  should 
have  been  compelled  to  sell  the  copy-right  of  his  Paradise  Lost  fiyr  sixteen  ponnd^ 
Dryden  himself,  though  imbued  with  strong  prejudices  against  Milton,  was  probo- 
Uy  the  most  sincere  and  enlightened  admirer  of  his  genius  that  existed  in  that  age. 
Milton*s  ill  success  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  more  firom  the  prejudices  of  ttie 
ruling  party,  than  firom  incompatibility  betwixt  his  lofty  and  aspiring  genius,  form 
ed  bj  a  contemplation  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  study  of  the 
earlier  English  poets,  and  the  artificial  taste  which  then  prevailed.  When  to  these 
causes  we  add  the  drawbacks  which  arose,  as  already  described,  &om  the  nature  of 
his  subject,  and  fi'om  the  general  conception  of  his  great  poem,  as  well  as  fixxn 
many  <n  its  smaller  blemishes,  there  can  be  no  difficuHy  in  accounting  £ar  his  want 
4if  success.  Indeed,  even  in  the  present  age,  when  his  excellencies  have  been  the 
subject  of  fireqnent  commentaries,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  has  yet 
'gathered  all  his  fame,*  and  whether  he  is  not  still  one  of  those  authors  who  are 
more  admired  than  read.'* 

During  the  period  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution, 
the  sciences  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  began  to  make 
considerable  progress.  Cudworth,  Hobbes  and  LocKe,  all  lived 
during  this  period;  and  most  of  the  ffreat  divines  of  the  time,  as 
Clarke,  Barrow  and  Tillotson,  were  distinguished  metaphysicians. 
Great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  general  literature  is  ascribed  bv  our 
author  to  the  influence  of  those  studies,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  well  as  to  the  operation  of  that  political  independence 
which  was  then  established.  The  English  character,  even  from 
Bn  early  period,  afforded  a  rich  field  for  delineation,  owing  to  the 
freedom  and  independence  which  were  enjoyed  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  middling  and  even  the  lower  classes.  Those  privileges^ 
however,  were  held  by  a  rather  precarious  tenuis,  and  with  fre- 
quent interruptions,  arising  as  well  from  the  encroachments  of 
power  as  from  the  unsettled  spirit  of  the  times.  But  the  Revolu- 
tion gave  perfect  security,  accompanied  with  a  considerable  share 
of  power  and  independence,  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Every  individual,  in  whatever  condition,  had  perfect  liberty  to  in- 
dulge, and  consequently  unfold,  his  own  peculiar  humours  and 
character.  As  every  class  of  the  community,  too,  depended  in 
8ome  measure  upon  the  other,  since  they  had  all  a  certain  share 
in  the  government  of  the  state,  the  mutual  interests  of  all  classes 
led  them  to  maintain  that  habitual  intercourse  toother,  which 
produced  a  full  sympathy  with,  and  a  thorough  unaerstanding  of 
each  other's  characters.  This  state  of  things  must  necessarily 
have  hod  m  great  effisct*  not  only  in  inducing  all  damea  to  give 
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way,  without  restraint,  to  the  impulse  of  their  respective  situa- 
tions, and  thus  to  develop  characters  highly  various  and  original, 
but  also  in  exciting  a  general  curiosity  in  every  particular  class 
to  learn  the  character  of  the  others,  and  thus  renaering  the  cha* 
racters  and  habits  of  almost  every  class  of  society  a  field  on  which 
the  poet  or  the  novelist  mi^ht  expatiate,  with  the  certaintv  of 
awakening  interest  and  gainmg  applause  from  a  very  wide  circle 
of  readers. 

A  long  period,  however,  elapsed  before  literature  thus  became, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  a  mirror  for  reflecting  the  characters 
and  opinions  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  In  the  period  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  although  literature  was 
becoming  daily  an  object  of  more  general  interest,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  distinguished  as  it  has  since  become,  for  nature  or  va« 
riety.  The  same  artificial  taste,  which  was  introduced  from  the 
continent  into  England  at  the  Restoration,  still  continued  to  fetter 
the  energies  of  its  literature. — Copious  as  already  have  been  our 
extracts,  we  must  be  allowed  to  transcribe  our  author's  observa- 
tions on  the  literary  school  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

**  All  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne*f  rei^  were  in  some  degree  disciplet  of  the  artifi- 
cial Hchool.  Confrrcve,  Pope,  Swif\,  Prior,  Addison,  Gay,  all  directed  their  eier« 
tions,  more  or  less,  to  the  establishment  of  a  species  of  polite  literature,  which  inij|rht 
find  both  its  principal  materials  and  its  chief  admirers  in  the  society  of  the  capHiL 
Such  a  result,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  in  that  sta^  of  the  prog^ress  of  Hteratiira. 
Authors  who  had,  in  former  times,  written  chiefly  for  the  drama,  wrote  now,  both 
in  prose  and  poetry,  for  the  reading  public  But  this  public  was  not,  as  it  is  now* 
spread  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
good  society  in  the  capital;  and  this  society,  being  the  pnncipal  circle  to  which  ta 
author  addressed  his  productions,  oi  on  whose  praise  he  depended  for  success,  gave 
law,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  fashion,  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  limited 
amount  of  the  reading  public  at  that  time  is  apparent  from  this  circumstance,  thai 
authors,  more  especially  in  poetry,  did  not  trust  exclusively,  as  they  do  now,  to  the 
encoura^ment  arising  fhmi  the  natural  sale  of  their  works,  but  relied  thentUd  fv 
a  long  Ume  aflerwarcU,  on  the  protection,  and  oflen  the  pecuniary  support,  of  MHie 
literary  patron,  whom  it  was  a  common  compliment  to  address  in  a  style  of  the 
most  mlsome  panegyric,  without  regarding  whether  be  deserted  it  or  not.  ESron 
the  distinguished  literary  men  who  hare  b^n  named  a  litUe  ago  were  not  altogether 
above  this  kind  of  patronage.  Their  celebrity,  indeed,  raised  them  so  high,  that 
their  patrons  were  induced,  through  %'anity,  to  court  their  society;  and  the  partiep 
were  thus  brought  to  a  sort  of  mutual  equality,  in  which  the  author  set  off  the  bril- 
liancy  of  his  talents  against  the  lustre  icflected  upon  him  from  the  intimacy  of  men 
of  rank  and  wealth,  (whom  he  would  not  probably  have  chosen  as  companions  but 
for  these  adventitious  circumstances,)  and  still  more  perhaps  against  the  Uteniy 
benefit  which  he  derived  from  their  influence  in  society.  If  these  were  the  tense 
on  which  the  greatest  literary  men  of  the  day  associated  with  persons  of  rank,  H  ii 
easy  to  conceive  how  dearly  authors  of  inferior  merit  or  less  celebrity  most  hifv 
paid  for  the  protection  of  such  literary  patrons,  which  is  always  most  gmdgingl/ 
bestowed  when  it  is  most  needed.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Johnson,  who  ioe* 
ceeded  ultimately  in  raising  an  independent  fame  on  the  basis  of  public  opinion,  we 
see  many  instances  of  tlie  insolence  and  neglect  to  which  those  authors  were  ex- 
pected to  submit,  who  were  endeavouring  to  emerge,  by  means  of  high  patrooafi^ 
into  literary  eminence. 

■*  It  was  natural,  then,  for  the  authors  of  that  age,  who  saw  that  iSbit  infloenee  cf 
polished  society  was  their  best  passport  to  fame,  to  direct  their  efibrts  chieffy  Id 
thoie  topica  which  were  iikdj  to  be  frvoaritee  with  each  a  lociety,  end  tfaivio  lom 
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the  niannrn  of  the  court  and  the  town  the  principal  nibject  of  their  delineation. 
For,  from  the  time  of  the  RvRtoratioii,  tliero  fieciM  to  h&ve  been  much  leu  of  gena- 
ine  English  chaructir  than  thr-re  wa«  before.  The  party  who  led  the  &»hion  were 
devoted  almintt  exclusively  to  the  pleaxurea  of  a  town  life;  and  their  literature,  fbnned 
on  tile  model  of  that  of  France,  was  nuch  an  might  be  expected  to  rjpring  up  in  the 
bos^m  of  a  clever  and  disisi|»aled  aociety,  whose  chief  pursuit  ii  amusement.^  This 
sort  of  literature  be^an  at  the  Reittoration,  and  it  nearly  reached  its  perfection,  as 
Will  OS  its  natural  limit!*,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  formed  to  suit  the 
tsKte  of  town  readers,  and,  therefore,  town  manners  were  its  groundwork.  Its  poe- 
try wus*  i^uch  as  a  man  of  genius  might  be  expected  to  indite,  when  his  enthusiasm 
is  dissipated  by  the  intercourse  of  a  refined  promiscuous  society.  It  abounded  in 
wit,  in  trlittering  allusionn,  and  in  polished  sarcasm,  but  was  deficient  in  feeling, 
except  whi-n  vice  provoked  invective, — not  apt  to  praise,  unlem  in  order  to  show  a 
talent  for  dexterous  flattery,  but  prone  enough  to  satire,  though  not  so  much  from 
an  abhorrence  of  vice,  as  from  the  abundance  of  materials  for  satire,  and  from  that 
habit  of  mind  which  i:*  the  beDCtting  sin  of  such  a  society,  tiz.  a  heartless  thirst  for 
indiscriminate  attraction.  The  reflections  of  such  a  poet  on  human  nature  might 
be  expected  to  be  subtle  and  profound,  but  not  sufficiently  favourable  or  indulgent, 
in  consequence  of  the  vicioufi  models  from  which  they  were  drawn;  and  his  defcrip- 
tions  of  external  nature  were  wanting  in  reality,  being  only  exaggerated  imitations 
of  copies,  by  an  artist  who  had  never  familiarii>ed  himself  with  the  original,  but  had 
merely  glanced  at  tlie  beauties  of  the  country  with  that  affected  enthusiasm,  which 
a  towu-bred  philos^ipher  tliinks  himself  bound  to  assume  as  a  disguise  for  real  in- 
diiTerence.  The  character  of  their  }ioetry  and  their  prose  is  in  tliis  respect  wonder- 
fully alike:  their  familiar  letters  or  light  essays  display,  in  a  negligent  undress,  the 
same  spirit  of  brilliant  wit,  gay  ridicule,  and  heartless  sarcasm,  which,  in  their  poe- 
try, is  concentrated  into  a  |iurer  c-sM^nce,  acquires  a  keener  edge,  and  sparkles  with 
bri;;hter  flashes  of  genius.  It  is  siu'prising  what  a  likeness  we  can  trace  between 
tile  Fnirlish  familiar  letters  of  that  era  and  those  of  the  French,  from  whom  this 
style  uf  writinjf  was  derived.  The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  trained  in 
tlie  schiinl  of  }\>pi.>,  mieUl  be  aIino>t  misLiken,  if  tliey  had  been  in  French,  for  those 
of  his  friend  Mad.  du  DetTand:  and  Lady  Mary  WnVtley  Montague's  Letters,  with 
more  genuine  wit  and  gaiety.  jxThaps,  and  more  cleverness,  are  evidently  formed 
on  the  same  moiiel,  and  liable  to  the  same  moral  objections. 

*'  We  do  nut  mean,  howevL-r,  to  say  that  thi>e  wen*  the  only  qualities  of  the  great 
writt-rs  in  Queen  Annt-V  rei;:n.  Addison  has  been  long  celebrated  for  purity  and 
simplicity  of  style,  and  dis^plays,  botli  in  liis  prose  writings  and  in  his  tragedy  of 
Caio,  much  pathos  and  sublimity.  SwitVs  indignant  invective  often  rises  into  elo- 
quence or  potnical  inspiration :  and  Pope,  both  in  his  Epistles  of  Eloisa  and  Abclard, 
and  in  many  of  his  smaller  (K>ems,  as  well  as  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  shows 
that  he  was  endowed  with  ;:reat  tenderness  and  enthusiasm.  Sutthe  other  qualities 
which  have  been  pievioiisly  di>criU^d  were  instilled  into  these  writers  by  their  own 
habits,  and  by  ihe  prevalent  tK lings  and  notions  of  those  who  led  the  public  taste; 
and  tlie  same  causes  repressed  tlie  inclination,  which  they  might  otlKrwise  have 
had,  to  yield  freely  to  tiie  impulse'  of  their  own  genius. '  Even  Pope*s  Essay  on 
Man,  though  it  contain*  many  sublime  (lassagos,  is  less  distinguished  for  compre- 
hension ot  thought,  or  tor  pi^xtical  genius,  tiian  for  a  certain  epigrammatic  point, 
which  cives  his  ihouehis  an  appearance  of  forct'  that  they  do  not  iSways  really  pos- 
sess, and  whiih  he  o:\(:n  tr.iploys  as  a  suS^tztute  for  reasoning.  Frior*s  Solomon, 
and  even  his  Ht:iry  and  Einma,  \\hich  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  original  in  sim- 
plicity and  patiu-ts.  ^}u•w  how  much  K-ss  he  was 'in  his  element  when  wiiting  on 
#«ri  nis  su:>jicts,  than  i:i  the  fay  ar.d  wniy  colloquial  poctry,  which  formed  his  chief 
excellcnee:  and  bt^th  these  pixnis  atford  many  proofs  ot  his  aptness  to  mistake  solemn 
fbrmali:y  and  pomp  of  I.-.ni:i:2gi  for  p^xticalfrandeur.  This,  indeed,  is  the  perpetxui 
fault  of  tiiosc:  whos<*  i::::-.d>  are  not  mibiiid  with  deep  poetical  feeling,  that,  in  en< 
deavouriiif  to  rcacii  it,  ti.ey  bicome  pompous  and  turgid.  Addison*s  poetry  ismon 
liable  to  the  cliarc^  of  :?.i :::«->$  and  heaviness  than  of  turgidity.  Even  his  CatiH 
though  it  has  kept  the  sta^e,  bo:h  Trom  its  classical  character,  and  from  the  more 
than  human  di^ni:y  that  was  given  to  its  hero  by  the  talents  of  a  late  dittingTiithf^ 
actor,  is  not,  as  a  whole,  cither  impassioned  or  fighlv  poeticaL  In  ihort.  iYddil 
was  evidently  more  in  his  clement,  when  ihiniof  m  tbe  «iGie^  of  wite  and  lileniy 
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men,  or  inditing  gay  portraits  of  liTing  mannera  or  elegant  ipeculationa  for  the 
Spectator,  than  when  lio  essayed  the  higher  flights  of  poetry. 

**  The  drama  was  at  that  time  exactly  in  sucn  a  state  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  existing  state  of  literature.  It  produced  no  tragedy  of  any  value  except- 
ing Cato,  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  probable  that  it  should.  But  the  witty  and  hirhly 
(fafmmatic  style  of  comedy,  which  was  introduced  at  the  Restoration,  appears  to  nave 
nearly  reached  its  perfection  about  this  time,  in  the  works  of  Congreve,  Farqubar 
and  Vanburgh,  which,  with  pretty  much  the  same  licentiousness  as  the  comedies  of 
Charles  the  Second*s  reign,  exhibit  more  liveliness  and  wit,  and  much  greater  refine- 
ment of  taste.  Their  comedies,  indeed,  appear  to  possess  almost  every  excellence 
admissible  into  dramas  of  this  kind,  which  profess  to  represent  the  manners  of  a 
lively,  accomplished  and  dissipated  society,  whose  chief  end  is  amusement,  and  who 
devote  to  that  purpose  exclusively  the  whole  brilliancy  of  their  wit  and  talents. 

**  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  this  species  of  literature  nearly  reached  its 
natural  limits  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  This  was  to  be  expected;  for  a  litera- 
ture which  was  either  formed  upon  foreign  models  and  by  artificial  rules,  or  which 
professed  only  to  reflect  the  manners  of  polished  society,  must  soon  have  become 
exhausted.  In  the  society  which  it  professed  to  represent,  there  is  always  a  want 
of  original  character  and  striking  incident  The  most  accomplished  members  of  it 
struggle  to  appear  lively  and  interested  about  trifles,  in  order  to  disguise  an  opprei' 
sive  teelinff  of  dulness  and  monotony;  and,  therefore,  the  writen  who  draw  their 
materials  m>m  such  a  societVi  (supposing  them  to  be  even  its  most  accomplished 
members,)  must  ultimately  feel  a  scarcity  of  materials  for  tlieir  works.  The  narrow 
field  of  characters  which  society  furnishes  being  exhausted,  they  must  be  obliged 
to  imitate  or  caricature  their  own  former  portraits.  Their  wit  will  degenerate  into 
glitter  and  antithesis,  and  their  satire  will  become  prosing  and  pointless.  Such  is 
Uie  natural  death  of  this  school  of  literature,  when  there  is  no  encouragement  to  the 
growth  of  one  more  conformable  to  nature.  But  it  has  not  been  so  in  E«ngland. 
The  particular  style  of  writing,  indeed,  which  has  been  now  described,  began  fo 
decay,  even  in  the  time  of  those  writcra  who  had  carried  it  to  perfection;  and,  ••- 
oordmgly.  Pope  and  his  cotc'mporaries  complained,  with  reason,  (and  not  with  so 
much  amctation  as  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  them,)  of  the  decline  of  literary 
talent  For,  even  their  own  genius  must  have  been  cramped  in  its  exertions,  ana 
at  last  worn  out  from  the  want  of  materials,  in  the  narrow  field  to  which  tliey  were 
confined.  Much  more,  therefore,  must  the  evil  have  been  folt  by  their  inferiors,  or 
by  those  who  attempted  to  ^tlicr  the  gleanings  which  they  had  left.  In  the  peci^ 
liar  style  of  writing  to  which  they  owed  Uiclr  celebrity  in  their  own  age,  they  had 
neither  rivals  nor  successors. 

**  Poetry  remained  almost  dormant  for  some  time  afler  Pope.  His  example,  coupled 
with  that  of  some  of  the  ancient  poets,  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  times,  which  led 
men  rather  to  delineate  charactere  in  high  lifi%  or  to  translate  moral  reflections  into 
poetry,  than  to  copy  boldly  from  nature  in  what(>vcr  form  she  appeared,  seems  to 
have  brought  satirical  and  didactic  poetry  into  fashion.  Young  imitates  him  in  sa- 
tire; but  he  contrives  to  lose  nearly  all  his  liveliness,  wit  and  elegance,  and  to  pre- 
serve only  his  antithesis,  which  makes  his  own  laborious  attempts  at  gaiety  appear 
the  more  forced  and  unnatural,  ("hurchiirs  Satires  arc  endowed  with  an  enervy 
that  would  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the  British  Juvenal,  if  their  coarse  personahty 
and  frequent  injustice  did  not  almost  degrade  him  from  the  rank  of  an  Engliaa 
classic.  The  rage,  too,  for  didactic  poetry,  which  arose  about  this  time,  appcan  to 
have  been  very  much  misdirected;  for,  wliilc  this  taste  prevailed,  moral  discoonee 
and  scientific  or  metaphysical  discussions  were  odcn  thrown  into  verse,  with  the 
effect  only  of  restraining  the  freedom  and  injuring  the  completeness  of  the  reawn- 
inff,  while  the  reader  was  disappointed,  instead  of  being  gratified,  by  the  unsuoosM 
fuT  attempt  that  was  made  to  give  the  subject  a  poetical  intere<it  of  which  it  wta 
not  susceptible.  This  remark  applies  pecufiaily  to  Young*s  Nif^ht  Thoughts,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  his  poetico-theological  works.  It  even  applies,  though  in  a  moeii 
smaller  degree,  to  Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health  and  Akenside*s  Pleasures 
of  Imagination.  The  digressions  in  these  two  last  authors  are  invariably  their  finest 
passages,  and  we  are  therefore  apt  to  consider  those  parts  only  of  their  poems  •■ 
truly  poetical,  in  which  they  lose  sight  of  their  main  subject  There  oouid  not  well 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  nnfitness  of  the  sabjeet  for  poetry.  But  these  and  eeteral 
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ether  ])oete  ezhilnted  lyinptoms  of  the  dawning  of  a  Tigorone  «nd  natural  ftyie  of 
poetry,  into  the  origm  of  which  it  may  now  be  proper  to  make  a  more  particular 
inqidry.'' 

We  regret  we  cannot  follow  our  author  in  this  inquiry,  but  nnust 
content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  causes  of  this  change,  which 
he  investigates.  The  first  he  deems  to  be  the  discontinuance  of  the 
employment  of  ancient  mythologVf  a  ridiculous  and  cumbersome 
practice  in  modern  poetry,  which  prevented  poets  from  looking 
with  their  own  eyes  at  nature  in  her  real  garb — ^the  second,  the 
progress  of  novel  writing,  which  familiarised  the  public  with  the 
vaneties  of  human  character  in  every  different  condition  of  life^ 
and  thus  both  diffused  through  all  ranks  of  society  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  sympathy  with  each  other's  characters,  and  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  poetry,  by  opening  a  much  wider  field  of 
materials  for  poetical  delineations — the  third,  the  diffusion  of  poli- 
tical knowledge  and  general  information  among  the  people,  which 
has  not  only  given  a  more  elevated  tone  to  poetry,  but  nas  raised 
the  human  character  generally,  and  lent  a  new  and  more  vigor- 
ous impulse  to  the  human  mind,  in  every  department  of  science 
and  literature — ^the  fourth,  the  influence  of  Scottish  literature, 
which  formed  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  widening  the  range  and 
elevating  the  character  of  political  discussion,  a  propensity  for  the 
study  of  metaphysics  and  practical  politics  being  a  strong  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scottish  mind — the  fifth,  the  effects  of  the  American 
and  French  revolutions,  which  familiarised  the  public  mind  to  a 
vehement  and  habitual  discussion  of  the  most  abstract  principles 
of  government,  and  their  application  to  all  the  details  of  practical 
politics.  From  these  causes,  a  prodigious  influence  has  b^n  given 
to  literature.  "  Sentiments  with  relation  to  government,  society, 
and  morals,  which  were  formerly  matters  of  discussion,  are  now 
so  deeply  and  universally  imprinted  on  the  public  mind,  as  to  be- 
come fit  subjects  for  a  direct  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings,  and  hence  the  vein  of  poetical  sentiment  has  grown  more 

Erofound,  intellectual,  and  vigorous.  The  public  at  large  has  been 
id  to  contemplate,  and  poets  and  novelists  to  delineate,  with  far 
greater  freedom  and  boldness  than  were  ever  known  before,  all 
uie  various  forms  and  fluctuations  of  social  life,  without  being 
confined,  as  the  train  of  thought  both  of  readers  and  writers  often 
were  formerly,  to  the  actual  society  of  our  own  age  and  country. 
Never  did  poetry  or  novel  writing  draw  with  greater  profusion, 
-than  they  have  done  in  the  present  age,  on  history,  past  and  pre- 
sent, on  the  anticipations  of  tne  future,  or  even  on  the  mere  dreams 
of  the  imagination.  There  is  also,  in  these  times,  an  incessant  de- 
mand for  me  facts  which  history  or  travelling  disclose  to  us,  with 
regard  to  past  ages  and  distant  nations,  as  am)rding  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  political  or  philosophical  reasoning."  As  to  the 
alleged  decline  of  the  drama,  our  author  ascribes  it,  in  groat  oaea- 
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sure,  to  the  circumstance,  that  neither  the  genius  of  poets,  nor  the' 
interest  of  the  public  at  large,  is  now  devoted  so  exclusively  to 
the  drama  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  early  dramatists. 

Having  thus  illustrated  the  influence  which  literature  and  so^ 
ciety  exert  on  each  other,  bv  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting situations  by  which  their  mutual  action  has  been  hitherto 
called  forth,  our  author  proceeds  to  make  some  brief  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  literature,  when  it  has  thus  been  generally 
diffused,  upon  society  at  large.  He  first  considers  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  literary  pursuits  in  restraining  evil  habits  among  both 
the  higher  and  lower  classes;  and  then  examines  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  general  diffusion  of  moral  and  political  truths,  in  the 
removal  of  prejudices  and  corrupt  interests  with  reference  to  the 
principles  and  great  ends  of  society  and  government,  in  the  in- 
creased security  of  social  rights,  and  in  the  discouragement  of 
war,  the  evils  of  which  he  goes  into  an  argument  to  prove,  in  op^ 
position  to  those  who  have  expatiated,  with  great  plausibility,  on 
its  advantages  in  rousing  the  energy  and  calling  out  the  generous 
passions  of  human  nature.  His  "  Conclusion"  is  expressed  in  the 
following  cheering  strain. 

**  It  is  probable  that  the  steps  which  society  will  take,  at  no  distant  peiiod,  in  its 
progress  towards  general  libcity  and  happiness,  will  be  rapid  and  shnultanocNis. 
Even  at  present,  there  is  evidently  a  stirring  of  men's  minds  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  shows  tliat  efforts  will  soon  1^  made  to  tlirow  off  the  restraints  of 
those  vicious  and  tyrannical  institutions  which  have  hitherto  fettered  their  energies. 
This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  one  great  feature  in  the  progress  of  society,  that  the  hnmui 
mind  silently  advances,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  political  restraint,  till  it  ac- 
quires at  last  such  a  strength  and  impetus  as  at  once  render  it  intolerable  to  Hts 
longer  in  bondage,  and  enable  it,  by  a  violent  effort,  to  break  its  bonds  asunder. 
When  the  institutions  of  a  country  are  out-grown  by  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  breach  between  them  becomes  every  day  wider  and  more  incurable,  horn, 
the  progress  that  takes  place  on  the  one  side,  and  from  increase  of  degeneracy  on 
the  other,  till  at  last  the  government,  being  stript  gradually  of  every  support,  ex- 
cepting that  feeble  and  precarious  degree  of  it  which  it  derives  from  those  who  ars 
in  its  immediate  employment,  perish^  almost  without  a  struggle.  When  the  yoke 
is  thus  thrown  off  in  one  instance,  a  stimulus  is  given  to  all  other  countries  who 
are  still  subject  to  it;  and  a  practical  example  is  held  out  to  them,  that  may  at  ones 
direct  their  exertions,  and  warn  them  to  avoid  the  dangers  encountered  by  those  who 
have  been  the  first  to  declare  war  against  tyranny.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  no 
future  revolution  of  this  kind  will  be  attended  with  the  same  violent  convulsicm,  or 
will  produce  the  same  calamities  which  were  produced  by  the  first.  The  minds  oT 
men  are  now  far  more  deeply  impregnated  with  rational  views  of  liberty  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  they  arc  therefore  the  less  likelv  to 
give  way  to  cxtra^'agance  or  disorder.  But,  when  tlic  worst  obstacles  to  public  ns|K 
piness  shall  have  been  removed,  by  tlie  establishment  of  liberal  and  enlightened  in- 
stitutions in  all  those  countries  where  the  advanced  state  of  society  calls  for  it,  the 
human  mind  will  acquire  a  wonderful  impetus  towards  liberty  and  happiness  by  its 
mere  emancipation  from  former  restraints.  The  more  completely,  too,  that  political 
institutions  arc  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  society,  the  greater  will  be  the  ascend- 
ency of  liberal  principles,  and  the  firmer  will  be  our  security  against  future  retro- 
gression.  If  society  is  ever  brought  to  this  state,  it  is  nc»t  probable  that  there  wiO 
be  afterwards  any  great  changes  or  violent  convulsions.  But  its  subsequent  progitMy. 
though  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  will  be  prodigiously  accelerated  br  the  hanncoy  that 
will  then  ^zist  between  the  feelings  and  attainments  of  the  people  and  the  straolaB^ 
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iiiftitiitioiMi  ti  wen  ■•  by  the  mutual  mid  wUch  they  will  oontribate  in  de- 
Teloping  etch  other.  Whet  degree  of  progreie  mej  then  be  made,  in  all  thoae  ae- 
quiremente  which  enlt  the  intollectiial  and  moral  dignity  of  man,  or  increase  hii 
oapacity  of  happineai,  it  exceeds  oor  powen  of  imaffinition  to  conjectore,  nnee  tfat 
Kmited  experience  which  we  have  as  yet  of  politicaal  yirtoe  and  filieity  snpplies  m 
with  few  materials  for  specolating  on  the  subject  But  it  b  consolatory  to  think, 
that,  so  ftr  as  we  can  foresee,  the  great  obstacles  which  ha?e  been  raised  by  the 
mmbition  and  selfishness  of  man  himself  against  his  progress  in  soctety,  will  in  time 
be  remored,  and  that  mankind,  however  fir  they  must  uwajrs  come  uunt  of  perfoOi 
tm,  will  then  proeeed  in  an  uninterrupted,  and  to  us  inconeeivably  n^iid  career  of 
improvement** 


Art.  VI.— travels  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

1. — T%e  Rambler  in  North  America:  1833-33.  By  Charles  Jo- 
seph Latrobb,  Author  of  the  Alpenstock^  Sfc,  2  vols.  London: 
1835. 

8. — Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  North  America ;  comprising  MezicOf 
the  Mines  of  Real  del  Mmte^  the  United  States,  and  Vie  Britisk 
Colonies :  with  an  excursion  to  the  Island  cf  Cuba,  h  a  Series 
of  Letters,  written  in  the  years  1831-2.  By  Henry  Tudor,  Eb^ 
Barrister  at  Law.  2  vols.  London:  1834. 

In  preference  to  any  ori^nal  **  blowing  up/'  sectmdum  arteoh 
of  the  English  travellers  \vno  have  made  this  country  the  theme 
of  their  vituperation,  which  would  seem  almost  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable preface  to  every  review  of  a  work  respecting  us  by  an 
English  pen,  we  will  transcribe  what  is  said  of  them  by  "The 
Rambler  in  North  America." 

**  With  regard  to  English  travellers  in  the  United  States,  do  not  imaflrine  that  I 
am  without  a  list  of  them  also,  which  I  shall  fbrthwitli  find  and  lay  before  yon, 
leaving'  you  to  detect  that  to  which  I  may  be  supposed  to  belong.  Though  oor 
countrymen  are  found  by  swarms  upon  the  teeming  roads  of  France,  Swicaerland 
•nd  Italy ;  here,  their  appearance  is  rarer  and  therefore  more  marked.  I  mentioa 
first,  the  Porcine  Knglish  Traveller,  as  personifying  in  the  eyes  of  Brother  JonathsP 
the  identical  John  BulL  A  few  of  this  class  are  met  with  on  the  steam-boats  ini 
rail-roads,  and  a  straggler  or  two  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  marching  onwaid 
to  the  music  of  their  own  dissatisfied  grumbling,  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head 
Thiby  are  seldom  long  visitants.  They  arrive  from  England  on  a  hurried  tour, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  companion  in  training,  one  of  those  who  travel  cfwm 
the  world  with  their  eyes  shut  and  mouths  open.  They  are  sure  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  United  States — where  they  have  neither  room  nor  time  to  do  anythiof. 
They  complain  of  crowded  steam-boats— crowded  hotels  and  boarding-bomoea 
crowded  carriages— of  the  sharpness  of  people's  elbows— the  quickly  satiafied  a^ 
petites  and  the  unrestrained  gaze  of  all — ^the  impertinent  inquiries  of  a  few.  Thtf 
eee  nothing  but  want  of  polish,  want  of  taste,  and  want  of  politeness.  They  aia 
how  many  of  the  States  are  included  in  the  term  Christendom.  They  rash  fioB 
Kew  York  to  Saratoga — from  Saratoga  to  Niagara — thence  to  Detroit;  and  thsB, 
in  otter  disgust,  determine  to  quit  the  land  of  equality,  and  in  a  paroz^rsm  of  loyal^ 
«iid  rekindtod  Toryism,  get  themselves  set  ashm  in  Upper  Canada;  httle  dtmimg, 
tint  tlM  bMdi  wooJk  wbeUMT  of  CMMdft  or  the  United  SIOM,  m  iHiM  d««U  «r 
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ooBfeniemse;  ind  that  fmirf  new  oountrj,  whether  under  demoentie or  montfchietl 
rule,  preeente  pretty  mach  Uie  same  phases  of  society  and  the  same  natoral  featnrea. 
We  met  with  each  an  one ; — a  decent  gentleman,  bat  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  not 
knowing'  how  to  extricate  himself  firom  a  position  into  which  a  cmdely-eoinoeiTed 
desire  of  travel  had  begniled  him.  We  had  advantages  over  him  in  every  way  ■■ 
old  travellers — laughing  at  a  certain  degree  of  privation— and  our  eoinminntion 
was,  I  own,  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  the  more  as  his  ease  was  in 
no  way  a  desperate  one :  but  his  complaints  of  the  people,  and  the  roads,  and  the 
iare,  and  the  morals,  were  unceasing.  Afler  having  been  squeeied  in  a  nanow 
wagon  with  others  during  a  whole  day*8  journey,  and  hardly  eilowed  time  to  eat 
the  unwonted  food  set  bcrore  him — ^he  had  been  compelled  to  sleep,  as  all  moit  in 
such  a  country,  in  a  cluster  of  log-huts,  half  open  to  the  air.  H«  had,  flram  hk  d»> 
scription,  out  of  compliment,  (I  never  had  such  a  piece  of  good  fitrtmie),  been  per* 
mitted  to  occupy  a  small  compartment  by  himself;  and  after  describing  tlie  bad  ae- 
commodations,  ne  went  on  to  say,  with  a  very  slow  mysterious  intonation,  as  though 
communicating  a  horrible  incident :  *  and  sir,  will  you  believe  it,  I  found  that  m 
the  end  I  had  to  sleep  with  two  ladies  inside  of  me  !*  Now,  stout  as  the  gentleniaB 
was,  by  this  he  meant  nothing,  but  that  two  ladies,  travellers  like  himself  had  had 
to  retire  to  a  compartment  beyond  his  own.  This,  however,  was  to  him  the  aeiii6 
of  barbarism.  What  good  can  be  the  result  of  such  a  traveller's  lucubrationa  ? 

**  Out  to  go  on  with  my  list  You  see  here  the  Speculator,  the  Theorist,  and  the 
Utilitarian ;  oflcn  men,  who,  unable  to  take  care  of  their  own  individual  affairs, 
begin  to  feel  great  anxiety  for  those  of  mankind  in  general, — as  yon  may  have  seen 
in  days  gone  by,  a  tipsy  gentleman,  when  just  upon  the  point  of  losing  his  reason- 
begin  to  hold  forth  in  a  strain  of  maudlin  philanthropy  about  his  neighboors,  ana 
sigh  deeply  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race ;  crowning  his  folly,  by  ofibr- 
ing  his  services  to  conduct  an  equally  tipsy  companion  home.  Such  men  frequently 
make  their  appearance  in  America ;  disappointed  and  indigent ;  having  lost  charac- 
ter in  their  own  country,  and  full  of  a  new-bom  fervour  in  favour  of  a  land  and  a 
people  of  which  they  know  nothing.  Their  indignation  at  having  divulged  their 
theories  in  the  former  to  deaf  cars,  will  only  be  equalled  by  their  surprise  in  find* 
ing,  that  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  the  United  States  contains  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  matter-of-fact  men ;  and  that  neither  admiration  nor  support  will  be  granted 
to  crude  and  untried  notions.  And,  like  the  demagogue,  the  free-thinker  in  politioa 
and  religion,  and  many  a  one  who  leaves  his  country  in  high  dudgeon,  after  lonr 
tampering  with  petty  treason, — men  of  this  class  fhiquently  alter  their  opinions  and 
language  after  their  arrival  here,  as  they  find  a  sobriety  of  demeanour  and  senti- 
ment in  the  people,  which  ill  accords  with  their  views ;  and  then  they  abuse  the 
country  with  just  as  much  reason  as  they  lauded  it  before.  But  what  good  is  to  be 
expected  from  these,  or  their  reports,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  7 

**  Next  comes  the  hasty  traveller, — the  young  officer  on  furlough^ — the  young 
gentleman  on  his  return  home  from  the  West  India  Islands,  who  lands  at  New 
York,  determines  to  take  advantage  of  the  packet  to  Liverpool  on  the  first  of  the 
succeeding  month,  say  a  fortnight  hence, — and  in  the  meantime  to  visit  the  most 
interesting  points  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  flies  to  Niagara  by  the 
canal  or  the  road ;  then  takes  the  line  of  Ontario  steam-boats,  descent  the  Saint 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  pierhaps  visits  Quebec,  returns  panting  by  way  of  Champlain 
and  Lake  George,  to  the  Hudson,  and  thus  to  his  port  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 
Something  he  has  seen,  but  can  carry  away  no  very  definite  notion  of  the  people, 
or  the  state  of  the  country. 

**■  Another  class — the  prejudiced  and  pompons  traveller,  travelling  as  he  aajra,  for 
information,  but  seeing  every  thing  through  a  bilious  medium,  and  neither  pleaainy 
himself  nor  others.  In  the  cities  he  will  grumble  at  the  hotels ;  he  will  say  that 
Bunker*s  and  the  City  Hotel  in  New  York  are  odious ;  that  Gadsby's  at  Waahing- 
ton  is  a  bear-garden, — in  which  by  the  way  he  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  par- 
ticularly during  the  meeting  of  (>>ngress,— -and  that  of  all  the  sojourning  plaeee 
for  the  traveller  in  the  Union,  the  Tremont  at  Boston  is  the  only  one  that  is  not 
offensive  to  a  degree.  In  the  country  he  vrill  be  horrified  by  the  number  of  badly- 
mado  coats  he  may  see,  forgetful  that  at  least  he  meets  with  no  beraars,  and  w&m 
no  marks  of  penuir  and  want  With  a  mind  morbidly  inquisitive,  ne  wiD  wkh  tD 
persuade  himself  that  he  understands  the  true  colours  of  everything,  et  the 
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time  be  looks  at  all  through  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  In  his  observations  npon  the 
politics  and  government  of  the  country,  he  is  totally  at  fault,  not  having  taken  care 
to  draw  the  dbtinction  between  the  operations  of  the  General  Government,  and 
those  of  the  separate  State  Governments :  and  in  his  observations  upon  society,  he 
will  be  equally  far  from,  just,  because  he  makes  his  own  education,  breeding,  and 
feelings,  the  standard  of  comparison,  and  what  he  does  not  or  cannot  understand, 
must  DC  wrong.    The  very  absence  of  beggars  will  be  to  him  a  proof  of  a  low  de- 

See  of  civilization.  He  will  condemn  the  Americans  for  not  every  where  showing 
at  cultivation  to  which  he  may  have  supposed  we  have  attained,  being  perhaps  of 
too  lofty  a  temper  to  reflect,  that  some  of  the  points  appertaining  to  the  decencies 
or  elegancies  of  life,  upon  which  he  dilates  with  the  most  cutting  and  supercilious 
sarcasm,  are  precisely  those,  to  an  acquaintance  with  which,  we  ourselves,  as  a 
nation,  have  been  but  very  recently  introduced,  and  whose  general  adoption  dates 
from  a  yet  later  period.  An  EInglishman  of  this  cast  will  be  thunderstruck,  na^, 
petrifieo,  at  hearing  the  ofl-reiterated  assertion,  that  EInglish  is  spoken  better  m. 
America  than  in  the  mother  country,  and  with  some  reason,  as  nothing  but  his  own 
observation  and  reflection  will  show  him  what  foundation  can  possibly  exist  for 
such  an  assumption. 

**  If  he  stays  long  enough  in  the  country,  and  travels  sufficientiv,  he  will  grant 
that  throughout  America,  he  will  generally  hear  English  pronounced,  he  may  readily 
understand.  Further,  that  the  dialects  which  prevail  in  many  of  our  counties  do 
not  exist,  though  in  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  states,  a  language  verv  much  ap- 
proaching to  a  dialect  is  spoken ; — for  the  rest,  he  will  find  that  though  as  far  as 
the  general  pronunciation  of  the  language  goes,  all  may  be  at  least  intelligible, 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  which  an  Englishman  can  hardly  be  expected  to  under- 
stand :  that  slang,  quite  as  incomprehensible  to  him  as  the  gipsy  Ungo  of  our  own 
hedge-sides,  forms  the  common  mode  of  communication  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  there  are  few  ranks  of  society  in  which  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  this  base  coin  is  not  current.  He  will  find  from  the  style  of  conver- 
sation of  Americans  of  literary  turn,  that  out  of  the  main  cities  and  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  written  and  conversational 
language  is  scarcely  understood, — ^which  may  arise  from  the  speakers  having  to 
draw  tiicir  language  more  from  books  than  from  the  interchange  of  ideas  with  men 
of  their  own  stamp ;  and  that  consequentiy  the  use  of  big  and  pompous  words,  such 
M  load  the  newspaper  paragraphs,  is  much  more  common  than  good  taste  would 
admit.  But  enough  of  the  pompous  traveller.  He  may  do  very  littie  harm,  but  he 
will  do  no  great  good. 

**  You  may  further  meet  here  with  the  sentimental  traveller,  who  hiMng  read 
Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand,  and  become  enamoured  of  the  image  of  man  in  a  state 
of  nature,  unsophisticated  and  unspoiled  by  civilization,  or  of  some  sweet  picture  of 
savage  life,  dives  his  way  through  the  forests  to  the  Indian  settlements,  to  find  an 
amiable  *  Chactas^  or  still  more  amiable  *  AtataJ*  'Tis  a  bootless  errand !  The  Uand 
traveller  also,  good-natured  to  excess,  losing  half  his  time  in  asking  questions  of 
those  who  cannot  answer  them,  and  running  right  and  left  to  see  common  phtoes) — 
the  book-maker,  he  who  comes  with  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book  which  shall  con- 
tradict one  in  the  market: — the  inquisitive  gentleman,  a  bore,  and  bored  in  turn. 
Then  one  or  two  travellers  who  having  long  and  hotiy  advocated  some  change  in 
our  political  or  ecclesiastical  government,  come  here  at  last,  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  first-— namely,  to  sec  how  it  works.  What  can  you  expect  but  ex-parte 
statements  from  such  people  ?  They  are  like  geological  theorists,  who  having  con. 
cocted  their  system  in  their  library  chair,  came  forth  and  make  a  tour,  in  which 
they  would  refer  all  the  phenomena  which  come  in  their  way  to  the  test  of  their 
own  petty  conception. 

**  And  now  I  fancy  I  hear  you  ask,  and  to  what  order  of  English  travellers  in 
America  did  you  belong  ?  The  Porcine  ?  No.  The  speculator,  theorist,  or  dema- 
gogue  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  hasty  traveller  ?  Not  altogether.  The 
prejudiced  and  pompous  ?  I  trust  not.    The  Rentiiucntal  ?  Decidedly  npt 

•*  Then  you  travelled  as  a  Cosmopolitan  ? — ^No.  I  dislike  the  word.  I  love,  and 
prefer,  and  uphold  the  political,  social,  moral,  and  religious  superiority  of  my  own 
native  country  too  sincerely,  to  claim  the  titie  of  *a  citizen  of  the  world,*  if  by  that 
term  you  mean  one  who  is  equally  at  home  and  without  preferenoes  wherever  he 
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winden  over  ite  brotd  mirfmce ;  but  if  by  it  y<m  would  dengnite  one,  who  reooo- 
cilei  himself  easily  for  a  time  to  change  of  place  and  acene ;-— one  whoee  impulse 
is  rather  to  sing  with  the  native  of  a  foreign  land,  than  to  quarrel  with  him;  to  see 
good  every  where  rather  than  evil ; — one  with  a  disposition  to  ftnn  ties  with  th6 
natives  of  every  clime,  and  enter  into  their  usa^s  and  feelings  not  onlv  with  charity 
but  with  pleasure,  so  long  as  they  are  not  forbidden  by  his  Bible,  and  by  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  which  sound  education  and  good  examples  may  have  given  him 
far  I  am  a  cSwmopofitan,  and  as  such  I  visited  America.** 


In  this  enumeration  Mr.  Latrobe  is  guilty  of  a  great  want  of 
gallantry,  as  he  has  forgotten  to  indicate  the  classes  which  are 
represented  by  the  lady-tourists  who  have  honoured  the  United 
States  with  their  tattle ;  but  there  is  no  particular  use,  either  for 
the  sake  of  chivalry  or  justice,  that  we  should  pay  our  respects 
to  them  here,  further  than  to  intimate  to  them  the  consolatory 
fact,  that  they  are  not  consigned  altogether  as  yet  to  the  vale  of 
oblivion. 

To  whatever  class  the  Rambler  may  belong,  we  can  assure 
him  it  is  one  of  which  we  sincerely  wish  that  more  specimens 
had  favoured  us  with  a  visit  It  is  decidedly  the  very  best  class 
of  any  that  we  have  encountered ;  but  alas  I  true  to  the  general 
order  of  thincs,  it  seems  to  be  also  the  rarest  What  a  world  of 
nonsense,  and  virulence,  and  anger  would  have  been  spared,  if 
England  and  America  had  only  known  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  such  individuals !  As,  however,  we  have  irrefragable 
authority  for  believing  that  there  is  "  good  in  every  thing,'*  and 
that  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  we  must  e'en  content  ourselves  with 
the  belief,  however  opposite  to  appearances,  that  benefit  has  re- 
sulted, or  will  result,  from  the  peregrinations  of  your  Halls,  and 
your  Hamiltons,  ei  id  genus  amne,  through  this  happy  land  of  li- 
berty and  independence.  That,  indeed,  there  should  be  a  predo- 
minance of  such  inditers  of  tours  as  these,  over  such  as  may  re- 
semble Mr.  Latrobe,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise,  when 
we  consider,  not  only  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  do  evil 
rather  than  good,  but  the  premium  which  has  been  held  out  to  the 
former  both  in  this  country  and  their  own.  In  both  alike,  it  seems 
to  have  been  so  much  labour  lost,  to  publish  an  account  of  us 
which  was  not  filled  with  all  the  most  biting  ingredients  of  the  vi- 
als of  ridicule  and  slander ;  while  such  productions  as  were  so 
seasoned,  have  been  swallowed  with  the  greediest  eagerness — ^in 
England,  because  they  were  adapted  to  the  national  taste  of  the 
reading  public — in  America,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  appetite, 
engendered  by  inordinate  sensitiveness,  and,  we  must  confess  it, 
overweening  vanity.  In  this  respect  we  have  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion similar  to  that  which  Lord  Byron  records  as  having  influ- 
enced so  unhappily  his  existence — far  keener  susceptibiUty  to  the 
censure  of  the  meanest  individual  than  to  the  praise  of  the  highest 

The  quantity  of  books  written  about  us — greater  than  about 
any  other  people — might  well  induce  us  to  lay  the  flattering  unc-j 
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tion  to  our  souls,  that  we  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  es- 
timation of  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren,  were  it  not  that  the  new- 
ness of  a  theme  is  a  much  greater  recommendation  than  its  im- 
portance, in  this  age  of  multitudinous  and  multifarious  scribbling, 
when  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters 
below  the  earth,  and  even  the  infernal  regions — ^firom  which  the 
well-bred  French  are  particularly  fond  of  drawing  the  materials 
of  their  dramas — have  been  ransacked  for  subjects.  It  is  only  of 
late  years,  comparatively  speaking,  that  America  has  been  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  authors  and  booksellers,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  field,  more  than  its  richness,  has  caused  it  to 
be  worked  to  such  an  excess.  But,  doubtless,  as  this  is  the  only 
country  in  which  a  political  experiment  is  in  a  course  of  solution, 
it  is  natural  that  the  curiosity  of  mankind  should  be  excited  in  re- 
gard to  it,  more  than  to  lands  whose  governments  have  a  fixed 
and  ascertained  character.  Yet  many  as  have  been  the  labourers 
in  this  field,  no  one  hitherto  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  fiill 
harvest  which  may  be  gathered ;  and  we  do  wish,  if  it  were  on- 
ly to  put  a  stop  to  this  incessant  influx  of  pretended  literary  and 
political  agriculturists,  who  have  harassed  the  soil  only  to  bring 
forth  "  weeds  of  rank  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste,**  that  some  one 
perfectly  competent  would  accomplish  the  task  of  its  proper  cul- 
tivation. We  are  tired  of  this  perennial  issue  from  the  British  press, 
of  vulgar  assumption,  ignorant  decision,  contumelious  comment, 
and  pointless  narrative,  which  nothing  can  arrest  save  a  first-rate 
production  of  a  first-rale  mind,  rendering  all  further  attempts  up- 
on the  same  subject  useless,  both  as  to  profit  and  fame. 

Neither  of  the  works  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  answer  altogether  to  this  description,  though  they 
are  still  less  of  the  first-mentioned  order.  In  none  of  them,  at  all 
events,  is  there  aught  which  could  cause  us  to  hesitate  about  be- 
stowing upon  their  authors  the  epithet  of  gentlemen  ;  the  spirit  and 
tone  in  which  they  are  written  being  very,  very  difierent  from 
those  characterizing  the  most  notoritms  of  their  predecessors.  It 
it  evident,  indeed,  that  these  works  have  caused  a  reaction  in 
England  in  our  favour ;  for  even  our  bitter  contemporaries  of  the 
London  Quarterly,  in  their  last  number,  have  made  something  like 
an  amende  honorable.  They  say — after  having  quoted  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Latrobe,  that  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  sees  with  strange 
and  partial  eyes,  and  that  the  diflSculty  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment, even  with  close  observation,  and  without  any  disposition  to 
distort  facts,  is  far  greater  than  might  be  supposed, — ^**  We  sin- 
cerely hope  this  lesson  will  be  held  in  mind  by  all  future  travellers 
in  the  United  States :  for  ourselves,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that 
we  much  wish  we  had  kept  it  steadily  before  us  when  reviewing 
the  recent  work  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  we  may  even  add  of  Cap- 
tain Basil  HalL    We  have  no  suspicion  that  either  of  these  aUe 
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writers  designed  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  state  of  ^ciety 
in  America,  (what  an  unsuspicious  personage  h  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  acknowledge,  that  we  thmk  if  Washington  Irving  had 
undertaken  a  tour  amon^  our  own  provincial  towns,  he  mi^ht 
have  found  materials  for  lively  and  amusing  sketches  of  British 
manners,  not  a  bit  better  than  those  represented  as  characterUtic 
of  the  Americans :  indeed  we  strongly  suspect  that  he  might  have 
found  almost  the  same  identical  things  and  fashions.  And  how, 
after  all,  should  this  be  otherwise  1  What  were  all  those  Ameri- 
can towns  sixty  years  ago  but  provincial  British  towns  T  Why 
should  we  be  so  ready  to  believe  that  manners  and  customs  had 
changed  so  much  within  the  life-time  of  one  generation,  while 
blood  and  language  remained  the  same?" 

Mr.  Latrobe's  work,  though  not  entirely,  as  we  have  intimatedy 
such  a  one  as  could  and  should  be  made,  is  yet,  we  think,  decid- 
edly the  best,  on  the  whole,  that  has  appeared.  He  is  evidently  a 
man  in  whose  statements  implicit  faith  is  to  be  placed,  as  far  at 
least  as  his  own  conviction  of  them  is  concerned ;  and  whose  ge- 
neral character,  combined  with  the  experience  of  a  practised  tra- 
veller, as  he  informs  us  he  is,  must  prevent  him  from  hazarding 
these  confident  assertions  upon  insufficient  grounds,  which  render 
the  volumes  of  most  of  our  tourists  so  many  sources  of  false  im- 

Eressions,  and  crude,  if  not  injurious  ideas.  The  object  he  hat 
ad  in  view  is  not  to  pander  to  a  vicious  appetite,  nor  to  uphold 
prepossessions  at  whatever  cost,  nor  to  make  money  by  so  many 
pages,  no  matter  what  they  contain,  nor  to  show  his  wit,  and 
amuse  his  correspondent  and  the  public  by  twisting  every  thing 
to  the  purposes  of  ridicule — and  what  is  there  that  cannot  be  so 
twisted  ?  Neither  has  he  verified  the  remark  of  La  Bruy^re,  that 
"  le  plaisir  de  la  critique  ote  celui  d'etre  vivement  touchy  de  belles 
choses ;"  but  he  seems  to  have  written  for  the  purpose  of  record- 
ing the  impressions  of  a  mind  and  heart  anxious  to  see  good  in 
every  thing  which  Providence  has  dispensed,  whatever  his  own 
peculiar  predilections  may  be— of  one  whose  spirit  of  tolerance 
m  religious  matters  would  prompt  him  to  exclaim  with  the  sweet 
poetess  whose  loss  is  even  now  deplored : 

**  Peace  be  to  all,  whatever  their  varying  creeds. 
To  all  who  send  up  holy  thoughts  on  high !" 

and  would  enable  him,  amid  all  the  clashing  diversity  of  human 
opinion  and  action,  to  fovefio  the  strong  temptation  of  judging 
every  thing  by  his  own  standard  of  fitness.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  contrast  some  of  his  descriptions  and  reflections  with  those  of 
previous  tourists  in  America,  upon  the  same  subjects,  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  our  remark.  He  journeyed  along  with  those  **  willing 
eyes"  to  which  "  new  objects  every  instant  rise,"  and  when  be 
does  find  faulty  it  is  in  such  a  way  as  completely  to  disarm  the 
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most  pugnacious  disposition.  There  being  thus  no  feeling  of  irrita^ 
tion  aroused  by  his  animadversions,  they  are  calculated,  tirhen 
just,  to  do  good,  nothing  being  more  beneficial  than  to  have  our 
iauhs  pointed  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  us  sensible  of  their 
existence.  This  could  never  be  effected  by  such  commentators  a» 
Hall  and  Hamilton,  as  all  their  strictures,  whether  correct  or  not, 
were  naturally  ascribed  to  the  malice  prepense  by  which  they 
were  evidently  dictated. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  Mr.  Latrobe's  volumes  are  entitled 
to  high  praise.  His  style  is  lively,  vigorous,  unaffected,  and  suffi- 
ciently polished  to  indicate  a  well  cultivated  mind.  His  descrip- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  graphic  and  spirited ;  his  narrative  su- 
ways  interesting  and  animated ;  and  his  reflections,  if  not  invaria- 
bly profound  and  unquestionable,  on  the  whole,  manly,  sensible, 
and  generous.  In  short,  the  work  is  one  of  that  rare  order,  which 
gives  an  equally  favourable  impression  of  the  author  and  the  man; 
so  that  when  the  reader  begins  to  praise  it,  he  may  easily  be 
tempted  to  indulge  in  a  strain  of  encomium  warmer  perhaps  thani 
is  altogether  justifiable. 

There  is  very  little  incident  in  these  volumes  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  have  been  plentifully  favoured  by  preceding  tourists — 
stage-coach,  steam-boat,  and  tap-room  colloquies  with  Captain 
This  or  Judge  That — anecdotes  abounding  in  slang,  and  stories* 
at  second  hand — or  sly  jKJcps  into  the  interior  of  famOies  who  may 
have  exercised  the  rites  of  hospitality  towards  the  stranger.  We 
could  wish  indeed  that  he  had  been  rather  more  liberal  man  he  is 
in  the  record  of  his  adventures  in  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  Union,' 
which  he  might  have  been  without  in  the  least  infringing  the  laws 
of  good  feeling  and  good  taste.  It  is  only  when  he  gets  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization,  in  the  wilderness  of  forest  and  praine  in- 
the  West,  that  he  furnishes  us  with  a  full  and  regular  narra- 
tive of  what  he  saw,  and  heard,  and  encountered.  He  also  dis- 
claims the  idea  of  giving  elaborate  sketches  and  dissertations  on* 
our  politics,  remarking,  too  truly,  as  the  reason  of  his  want  of 
satisfactory  information  on  that  head,  that  "  virulence  of  party^ 
with  all  its  concomitants  of  misrepresentation,  falsification,  andf 
personality,  is  found  within  the  United  States  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  within  the  bounds  of  Great  Britain ;  and  leaves  little  for  a 
stranger  to  do,  after  attempting  to  pry  into  the  state  of  politics  in 
America,  whether  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  or  of  private  in*- 
quiiy,  than  to  turn  away  with  mingled  disgust  and  despair.'** 

Mr.  Tudor's  volumes  are  the  production  of  a  well-informed, 
intdligent,  good  tempered  gentleman,  disposed  to  take  the  goods 
the  gods  provide  him,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  wherever 
lie  is.  They  are  much  more  of  a  regular  diary  of  the  author's 
tour  than  the  work  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  contain  a  great  deaT  of 
oieful  and  well-digested  information,  which  Americans  themseives 
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may  consult  with  no  inconsiderable  advantage.  They  manifest 
a  commendable  diligence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tudor  in  making 
himself  adequately  acquainted  with  the  matters  that  fell  under 
his  notice,  as  well  as  enviable  activity  both  of  body  and  mind. 
The  good  feeling  displayed  throughout  his  book  indicates  a  libe- 
ral spirit,  which  every  one  must  wish  to  applaud.  At  times,  per- 
haps, it  leads  him  to  employ  a  softening  tone,  when  the  applica- 
tion of  harsher  language  would  be  more  proper  and  beneficiaL 
The  motive,  he  informs  us,  which  induced  him  to  submit  his'work 
to  the  public,  was  that  of  *'  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  a  muob- 
abused  and  slandered  people,  whose  fate  it  has  hitherto  been  to 
be  misrepresented  by  those  who  ought  to  have  cherished  the  very 
opposite  feeling.**  His  object  in  coming  here  was  to  re-establish 
his  health,  as  also  to  visit  **  the  only  quarter  of  the  globe  which  he 
had  not  seen" — from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  well 
provided  with  standards  of  comparison  for  judging  of  what  he 
observed,  and  well  prepared,  by  long  seasoning,  to  •*  rough  it,** 
even  in  a  Kentucky  stage,  over  a  corduroy  road,  or  worse  yet, 
in  a  western  bed  with  a  full  complement  of  half-horse,  half-alli- 
gator gentlemen  for  companions,  besides  the  usual  though  inferior 
delights  of  vermin  of  all  descriptions  buzzing  about  his  cars,  sting* 
ing  his  cheeks,  and  nibbling  at  his  toes.  His  predominant  motive, 
however,  was  "  to  behold,  among  the  wonders  of  the  new  world, 
the  magnificent  cataract  of  Niagara*'— a  more  justifiable  reason, 
certainly,  for  a  journey,  than  that  which  we  saw  inscribed  upon 
the  traveller's  book  of  a  hotel  near  the  frontier  of  Italy,  by  M- 
Boildieu,  the  famous  French  musical  composer,  as  the  reason  of 
his  goinc  to  Venice — **  pour  voir  ce  que  c'est  qu'une  gondole.** 

Mr.  Tudor  indulges  sparingly  in  speculations  about  politics  or 
any  thing  else.  What  his  own  political  tenets  may  be  he  furnishes 
us  with  very  little  clue  for  discovering ;  but  from  some  occasional 
hints,  we  should  judge  him  to  be,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  loyal  subject 
of  His  Majesty,  and  by  no  means  smitten  with  an  extravagant 
admiration  of  republicanism  as  universally  applicable  to  all  the 
different  portions  of  this  diversified  globe.  He  seems  very  justly 
to  opine,  that  ''  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,*'  and 
that  because  democracy  may  be  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  that  is  no  reason  wny  it  should 
be  deemed  fitted  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  England,  where  its 
operation  would  be  so  differentiv  affected  by  various  circumstances 
beyond  all  human  control,  ilis  remarks  are  generally  apposite 
and  judicious,  and  his  narrative  is  not  unfrequently  enlivened  by 
a  spicy  anecdote,  or  a  ludicrous  account  of  some  of  the  uiiav<Hda- 
blc  mishaps  of  a  traveller,  which  are  so  provoking  at  the  moment^ 
and  so  pleasant  to  remember.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  decide 
whether  the  undeniable  >a«fiertian  of  Diuite : 
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''NeHun  maggior  doloce 
Che  ricordane  del  tempo  felloe 
Nella  mifleria.** 


Nella  mifleria,^ 

be  more  true  than  its  converse,  that  there  is  no  greater  pleasute 
than  to  recollect  the  period  of  misery  in  times  of  happiness. 

We  transcribe  the  closing  pages  of  Mr.  Tudor's  first  volume, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work. 

'  **  I  waa  now  to  take  leave  of  the  party  whom  I  had  accompanied  thus  far  from 
Now  York,  and  whoee  society  I  had,  at  the  commencement  of  our  tour,  proposed 
to  enjoy  aa  far  as  New  Orleann.  But  I  perceived,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  that 
pleasure  and  business  are  but  ill-assorted  elements  for  accomplishing  two  opposifts 
purposes.  They  arc  a  species  of  Whig  and  Tory — a  Clay's  man  and  Jackson's  man 
— tari£f  and  anti-tariff-— attempting  an  impossible  coalition,  yet  ever  palling  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  which  the  first  sbort  cut  in  the  road  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
beauty  or  phenomenon  of  nature  on  the  otlier,  will  on  the  instant  dissolve.  Tha 
gentleman  and  his  family  with  whom  I  had  been  travelling,  and  who  were  persons 
of  amiable  dispositions,  were  proceeding  to  the  capital  of  Xooisiana,  on  affairs  c£ 
the  latter  description ;  while  la  belle  Nature  was  the  object  of  my  search,  and  the 
pursuit  of  which  had  alone  called  into  action,  on  the  present  occasion,  my  powers 
of  locomotion. 

•*  The  two  splendid  curiosities  of  the  'Natural  Bridge'  and  the  •  Weyer*s  Cave,' 
imseen  by  any  of  us — the  former  diverging  but  little  from  the  direct  route  of  oar 
journey — offered  attractions  to  myself  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  as  my  fellow-traveUecs 
were  content  to  sacrifice  these  Virginian  *  lions,'  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  eoapleof 
days,  we  parted  at  Staunton.  And  here  I  must  remark— and  I  am  sure  I  do  it 
without  the  smallest  feeling  of  unkindness — ^that,  judging  fi'om  the  present,  as  fironi 
other  instances  which  had  occurred  to  me  elsewhere,  it  rorcibly  struck  me  that  the 
Americans  are,  generally  speaking,  by  no  means  such  lovers  of  nature  as  are  ihm 
English.  In  this  respect  I  must  ccrtamly  coincide  with  Captain  Hall,  who»  in  sodm 
part  of  his  work  on  North  America,  expresses  an  opinion  in  affirmation  of  the  ftcC 
At  the  same  time,  while  I  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  tiuth,  I  think  I  can 
also  perceive  the  cause  which  lies  at  tlie  foundation  of  much  of  that  diversity  eX* 
isting  between  us,  with  regard  to  taste  and  otlier  moral  endowments  of  the  mind 
The  reason,  I  have  no  douot,  arises  from  the  constant  and  universal  occupation  of 
the  citizens  in  business,  and  from  the  possession  of  little  of  that  aristocratic  leisure 
so  amply  enjoyed  in  England,  and  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  essential  ts 
the  cultivation  of  a  refined  taste,  either  for  the  *  sublime  and  beautiful'  in  natars, 
or  for  the  fine  arts.  This  is  a  cause,  too,  which  every  successive  year  will  grada- 
ally  tend  to  remove ;  and  I  am  quite  convinced, — to  prove  that  I  have  no  bias  ex- 
cept that  of  justice,  not  to  say  partiality,  towards  them — any  thing,  in  short,  but  a 
feeling  of  prejudice  or  antipathy, — that  if  the  Anglo- American  people  can  only  hold 
firmly  together,  in  the  continued  union  of  their  confederated  states,  in  the  coarss 
of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  they  wiU  become  as  powerful  a  nation,  and, 
what  is  still  better,  as  intelligent  and  moral,  as  any  that  either  ancient  or  modem 
times  has  exhibited  to  the  world. 

**  I  was  now  to  enact  a  pas  «f  uZ,  instead  of  assisting  in  a  pas  de  quatre.  Moant- 
ing,  therefore,  a  stout  little  Virginian  pony,  1  cantered  off  to  the  Weyer's  Cave,  dis- 
tant about  twenty  miles  from  Staunton,  leaving  tlie  town  in  one  direction  just  as 
my  late  companions  were  hastening  off  in  the  opposite  one.  The  morning  was  fine 
and  warm,  though  now  tlie  middle  of  Novembi^r.  My  road  lay  for  seven  miles 
through  the  depths  of  an  extensive  forest,  where  the  majesty  of  the  trees,  the  ever- 
changing  objects  of  the  continually  meandering  path,  and,  in  addition,  the  deep 
solitude,  unbroken  by  the  song  of  a  single  bird,  or  the  appearance  of  a  single  homan 
being  or  human  habitation,  conspired  to  raise  an  interesting  excitement  of  mind. 
Every  thing  was  silent  as  the  grave — a  desert  wilderness  reigned  around,  with  a 
hushed  and  mysterious  solemnity.  And  yet  the  same  Spirit,  I  could  not  help  ejaco- 
laling  to  myself,  that  '  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,'  brsathes  o'er  the  pines  of 
this  forest,  and  rustles  tlirough  its  falling  leaves— 
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*  Sinee  Goo  is  ever  present,  ever  felt — 
In  the  Toid  waste  as  in  the  city  full^ 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy.* 

rginor  thenoe,  I  came  in  sight  of  a  long  and  waving  line  of  the  mountain- 
ridge  which  I  had  so  lately  passed,  and  that  forms  such  a  prominent  and  untiring 
object  in  the  landscape.  The  features  of  the  country  were  altogether  changed  from 
what  I  had  hitherto  observed.  I  was  now  in  what  is  called  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
«nd  found  the  land  to  be  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated  as  it  had  previously  be^  the 
reverse.  Rich  and  smiling  farms  were  scattered  about  on  all  sides,  displaying  at 
once  the  bounty  of  nature  and  tlic  diligent  care  of  the  provident  husbandman.  This 
luxuriant  tract  continues,  with  but  few  intervals  of  inferior  soil,  throughout  the 
«ntire  length  of  the  valley,  extending  a  considerable  number  of  miles,  as  far  as  the 
romantic  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

**  The  Weyer*s  Cave  presents  the  most  extraordinary,  splendid,  and  beautifbl 
mibterranean  exhibition  that  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
countless  myriads  of  stalactites  and  petrifactions,  of  every  siie,  form,  and  odour, 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  green  and  brightest  vermilion,  and  from  the 
dimensions  of  an  organ  to  those  of  an  icicle,  exceed  all  that  can  be  imagined.  Many 
of  the  numberless  chambers  contained  in  it,  of  which  one  or  two  appear  nearly  as 
spacious  as  Westminster  Hall,  are  literally  hung  round  with  these  glittering  spars, 
presenting,  in  various  places,  the  most  picturesque  and  fanciful  drapery  of  petrified 
and  transparent  substances,  and  reminding  me,  from  their  gorgeous  appearance, 
and  the  situation  in  which  they  were  beheld,  of  the  magical  halls  of  an  Arabian 
enchanter. 

**  Having  procured  a  guide,  and  a  number  of  boys  to  carry  torches,  I  entered  this 
&iry  palace  just  as  the  moon  was  sofUy  brightening  over  the  blue  mountains,  which 
might  now  have  well  changed  their  denomination  fh)m  blue  to  silver,  as  the  former 
was  absorbed  altogether  in  the  flood  of  radiant  light  that  was  poured  down  up(m 
them.  The  entrance  to  this  laboratory  of  Nature,  where  she  works  in  silence  and 
•ecrecy,  producing  the  most  enchanting  forms  and  devices,  lies  on  the  precipitous 
tide  of  a  hill.  It  is  excavated  by  an  unknown  and  inartificial  process  into  a  thou- 
sand chambers  and  galleries,  extending  to  a  length  of  upwards  of  half  a  mile,  and 
of  very  considerable  breadth.  Indeed,  many  of  its  caverns  and  recesses  have  never 
yet  been  explored ;  and  those  which  arc  known  require  a  conducting  thread  to 
guide  the  adventurer,  as  much  as  did  the  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth  of  ancient 
story. 

**  The  chamber  which  is  first  entered  is  called  the  *  Tcstihule,* — ^being  bound,  as 
a  fiiithful  narrator,  to  attend  to  the  clasHical  nomenclature  of  the  place, — and  whence 
you  proceed,  through  a  rock  of  petrifaction,  to  the  *  Dragon's  Room.'  Here  are  per- 
ceived numberless  and  varied  formations  of  stalactites,  and  a  huge,  outlandish  figure 
of  the  same  material,  emblematical  of  the  poetical  personage  that  gives  to  the  apart- 
ment its  designation.  Winding  along  a  narrow  gallery,  the  exploring  visiter  de- 
seends,  by  a  steep  ladder  at  its  extremity,  into  what  is  denominated  *  Solomon's 
Temple,'  where  is  beheld  a  sublime  and  extraordinary  night,  wortliy  of  the  illustri- 
ous title  by  which  it  is  named.  On  one  side  is  exhibited  an  immense,  wave-like 
incrustation  of  the  most  beautifully  white  and  transparent  petrifaction,  extending 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  representing  a  cascade  falliiisr  over  a  precipice,  and 
appearing  to  have  conglaciatcd  in  the  very  act  of  descent  This  in  fancifully  termed 
the  *  Falls  of  Niagara ;'  and,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  hidden  depths  of  the  sub- 
terranean world,  and  lighted  up  alone  by  the  flickering  and  lurid  glare  of  torches, 
impresses  the  imagination  with  a  sentiment  of  wonder  and  flU{>erstitious  awe.  llie 
effect  was  truly  magical  and  full  of  interest  Turning  to  another  side  of  this  mar- 
vellous cavern,  in  seen  *  Solomon's  Throne,'  elevated  to  a  height,  and  thrown  into  a 
shape,  well  becoming  the  imaginary  chair  of  Rtate  of  a  sovereign  prince,  and  form- 
ing one  entire  mass  of  glittering  crystals.  Near  to  it  stands  *  Solomon's  Pillar;* 
while  in  an  apartment  adjoining  are  beheld  ten  thousand  stalactites  suspended  fhim 
Che  roof^  of  various  spiral  forms,  and  of  a  perfectly  white  colour,  called  by  the  anti- 
poetical  name  of  the  *  Radish  Room.* 

**  Proceeding  onward,  through  a  long  and  winding  passage,  you  ascend,  by  an- 
other ladder,  to  what  has  received  the  name  of  the  *  Tambourine,  or  Drum  Room  ;* 
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deconted  with  a  splendid  drapeiyof  orycUl  woikmiiMlwp,  uid:  semipeUncid  cur- 
tuns  of  different  hues,  spread  over  the  walls  like  the  embeUishments  of  a  lady's 
drawing-rooin.  These  wei»  traly  admirable ;  some  of  them  forming,  in  the  loveheet 
white  spar,  the  appearance  of  canopies,  and  others  falling  in  ample  sweep  from  the 
oeUmg  to  the  floor,  and  ochibitinff  as  graceful  and  softly  flowing  shapes  as  so  many 
iblda  of  silk.  Here  are  displayed  immense  sheets  of  congelations,  called  the  *dromai,? 
which,  on  being  struck,  emit  a  sound  resembling  that  oif  a  gong*  On  leaving  these 
instruments  <^  unearthly  melody,  threading  other  galleries,  ami  surmoonting  *Meob's 
Ladder,*  you  pass  through  the  ^  Senate  Chamber,'  and  the.  *  Music  Gallery* — eaeh 
presenting  a  diversified  array  of  gorgeous  gems  of  superhuman  fkbrio— into  ^WasAw 
mgton*s  Hall,'  the  most  splendid  and  extensive  chamber  of  the  cave.  The  dimon* 
aioos  of  it  are  very  eensidemblc,  being  ninety  yards  in  length,  twenty  wide,  and 
fi^  in  height  The  spars  and  cry^al  fbrmalions  of  this  room,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  are  particularly  brilliant,  the  roof  being  apparently  supported  by  musical 
columns  ranged  along  its  sidet,  and  which^  by  passing  a  stick  rapidly 'over  their 
surface,  produce  a  profusion  of  singular  IntonationB  like  a  ring  of  bells.  *The  fW 
ther  of  his  country,  is  here  mounted  on  a  superb  pedestal  of  the  same  transpasNit 
mineral,  exceeding  in  brightness  the  lustre  of  Panan  marUe,  and  might  be  suppose 
ed  a  second  Rhadamanthus,  descended  to  the  shades  bdow,  to  administer  the  iin* 
partial  justice  which  he  taught  and  executed  in  the  world- above.  It  struck  ■»  that 
these  hints  of  popular  foaling,  addressed  to  the  memory  of  the  great  hero  of  the 
Revolution,  might  act  as  a  gentle  reminiscence  to  the  senators  of  a  country  that  he 
formed,  and  over  which  he  presided  with  such  devoted  patriotism,  that  the  vote 
which  was  passed  in  congress  two  years  ago,  to  raise  a  monument  ot  Washington 
in  honour  of  its  first  and  most  illustrious  president,  remains  to  this  day  a  dead  let^ 
ter  on  the  journals  of  their  proceedings. 

**  I  should  be  told,  perhaps,  in  answer,  that  the  patriot  is  embalmed  in  the  grate- 
fbl  recollections  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  bright  records  of  his 
nation's  history.  All  this  I  grant ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  rcooUee- 
tions  must  be  ratlier  cold,  and  to  a  stranger  appear  somewhat  doubtfhl,  when  they 
do  not  evidenco  the  intenial  workings  of  the  heart  by  something  of  an  external  and 
visible  form ;  which,,  while  it  might  ornament  the  capital  of  a  nsing  erapiie,  would 
arrest  the  eye  and  fix  tiie  attention  of  the  young  aspirant  for  future  fame.  What* 
ever  may  bo  said  of  the  generation  coeval  with  the  exploits  of  a  chief  who  has  de- 
served so  well  of  his  country,  still  posterity  demands,  and  the  foreigner  travelling 
through  the  land  looks  for,  some  durable  and  recording  memorial  of  a  hero  who 
has  at  once  ennobled  and  adorned  human  nature. 

**■  If  the  conqueror  in  tlio  Olympic  games  was  crowned  with  laurel,  and  bad  tem- 
ples and  statues  erected  to  his  honour,  the  veteran  chief  who  has  Uid  the  founda- 
tions of  hii»  country's  independence  and  giory,  merits  at  least  an  equal  distinctioia 
with  the  contenders  in  a  chariot  race,  with  boxers,  wrestlers,  poets,  and  ontms. 

**•  Out  of  rcfspect  to  the  late  President's  wifo,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  what  b 
called  *  Lady  Washington's  Drawing-room,'  in  which  is  displayed  a  variety  of  the 
most  fantastical  and  lx»autiful  drapery,  of  a  bright  grrion  colour,  edged  with,  white, 
and  hanging  in  the  form  of  curtains.  At  a  short  distance  from  this,  with  very  ap- 
propriate coincidence,  lies  the  *  Diamond  Room,'  well  deserving  its  ti^e  from  the 
extreme  brilliancy  of  its  spars,  and  their  close  resemblance  to  those  costly  onuu 
ments.  Continuing  my  rcscarclius,  I  now  passed  successively  the  *  Pyramids,!  ^Pom* 
pey's  Pillar,'  and  tlie  *  Falls  of  the  Ganges ;'  and  came,  at  length,  to  one  of  ^e  most 
gorgeous  specimens  of  petrifaction  in  the  whole  cave,  standing  in  *Jefierson^  HalL* 
It  is  formeid  of  a  massive  body  of  spar  that  would  probably  weigh  many  hundred 
tons,  and  is  decorated  witli  the  most  graceful  and  legular  flutings,  covering  its  en*, 
tsre  surface.  Tliis  is  denominated  the  *  Tower  of  Babel,'  and  is,  without  the  slightest 
eaaneration,  a  truly  magnificent  piece  of  natural  crystal  workmanship. 

**  Passinpr  a  very  fine  incrustition  of  a  silvery  brightness,  resembling  the  new 
moon, — being  elevated  towards  tlie  ceiling,  and  producmg  an  optical  delusion  highly 
interesting, — I  now  scaled  the  nigged  and  slippery  rocks  of  the  *Giant*s  Cauaewayb* 
The  object  that  I  proposed  to  myself^  as  the  reward  of  my  toil,  was  to  sec  the  *  Stir 
tue  of  Buonaparte,'  beheld  by  very  few  in  consequence  of  its  difficult  access.  This 
oircumstance  has  operated  greatfy  in  its  favour,  since,  by  being  seldom  touched^  or 
tMBiahed  by  the  smoke  of  torchee,  it  preserves  all  its  original  splendour  of  cokm. 
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and  presents  a  snowy  whiteness  and  brilliaacy  of  spar  excoedinf  all  the  rest  In 
this  respect,  it  was  a  matchless  specimen  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  crystal- 
lisation. 

**  But  it  is  hiffh  time  to  pause  in  m^  description,  tfaouf  h  I  have  not  given  you 
more  than  a  tithe  of  the  wonders  of  this  gorffoous  cave,  and  which  infinitely  smw 
passes  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature  that  I  nave  ever  seen  elsewhere.  In  point  of 
interest,  though  not  similarity,  it  forcibly  recalls  to  my  remembranoe  the  superb 
caves  of  ElLora,  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  in  which  India's  ten  thousand  gods  are 
enshrined  in  colossal  stature.  You  may  imagine  the  absorbing  delight  thai  I  took 
in  this  subterranean  research  when  I  infiirm  you,  that  I  remained  gaxing  and  es- 
ploring  for  five  hours,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  my  guide,  who  told  me  that  few 
remaiuod  so  long  or  penetrated  so  far.  I  entered  the  cave  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
afler  riding  twenty  miles,  just  as  the  lovely  moon  was  throwing  her  *  silver  mantk* 
over  the  sombre  screen  of  the  blue  mountains ;  and  when  I  came  oat,  her  glittering 
orb  hod  passed  the  zenith  and  was  fast  declining  to  the  western  hills.  The  only  ap- 
prehension I  entertained,  during  my  visit  to  them  darksome  regioiis,  was  the  fear 
of  our  lights  going  out ;  a  circumstance  that  was  nearly  occurring  two  or  three 
times,  when  it  would  have  been,  I  think,  physically  impo«iUe  to  nave  eztrioalsd 
onrsclves  from  the  endless  galleries,  traversing  each  other,  in  which  we  were  in» 
volvcd— more  intricate,  I  should  imagine,  than  even  the  oalebrated  labyrinth  of 
Dedalu5.  If  capable,  however,  of  being  effected,  my  excelfcut  guide,  James  Raynaa, 
would  have  accomplished  it;  for  I  never  met  a  more  attentive  or  intelliflent ooodnc* 
tor,  or  a  person  possessing  a  more  eon  amunrt  spirit  of  adventure  thaa  himself,  and 
which  would  have  led  htm  to  remain  till  midnight  of  the  following  day  had  I  been 
so  inclined.  Therefore,  sliould  you  ever  visit  this  country,  I  strongly  reownnund 
him  to  you  as  an  indefatigfable  cicerone. 

**  On  rising  Uie  following  morning,  in  the  little  miserable  cabaret  where  I  sle^ 
I  had  a  downright  specimen  of  ultra-democratic  manners,  and  indeed  insolenoe,  m 
the  person  of  my  despotic  host  Benjamin  Bryans.  Discovering  that  I  had  no  watar 
in  my  room,  though  perceiving  the  requisite  apparatus  for  washing,  I  raquesled  the 
servant  of  the  house  to  bring  me  some,  wlicn  I  was  given  to  understand,  that  tba 
hospitable  landlord  refused  permission  to  have  it  brought  up.  Fancying  there  mnsl 
be  some  mistake,  I  descended  the  stairs,  and  civilly  rencwcMi  my  request,  oo  which 
I  was  informed  by  the  mob.monarch  himself,  (representing  no  doubt,  as  he  thooghty 
in  bis  own  person,  tlie  majesty  of  tlie  people  of  all  the  twenty-four  states  of  tho 
Union),  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  house  that  all  the  guests  should  wash  ta  ikt 
yard.  On  remonstrating  agaimit  this  outlandish  regulation,  and  begging,  at  all 
events,  as  I  had  never  been  accustomed  to  perform  my  ablutions  in  pubfic,  that,  for 
courtcsy^s  sake  to  a  stranger,  he  would  relax  tlie  singularity  of  his  rule  in  my  ftsfmrn, 
he  sternly  replied,  *  that  I  was  no  better  than  any  body  else,  and  that  if  1  did  not 
choose,  like  toe  rest  of  mankind,  to  perform  the  operation  down  stairs,  I  might  defer 
it  till  the  following  morning,  when  I  might  be  gratified  in  my  taste  elsewhere.*  I 
was,  as  you  may  suppose,  absolutely  astounded  at  the  publican's  impudancey  and 
want  of  even  Hottentot  politeness.  Finding,  however,  that  resistance  was  vain,  and 
ihrther  remonstrance  useless,  there  being  no  other  house  of  accommodation  in  the 
place,  I  was  fain  to  submit  to  the  sovereign  fiat  of  this  autocrat  of  Virginia.  AAar 
ruminating  in  my  chamber  for  a  few  minutes  on  my  singular  position,  and  whether 
it  might  not  be  as  well  to  adjourn  my  toilet  altogether  to  the  banks  of  the  rivar 
which  I  was  about  to  pass,  in  returning  to  Staunton,  I  at  last  walked  dowB  stairs 
into  the  yard  like  a  whipped  schoolboy,  and,  in  front  of  ths  inn  and  tAs  Aeiises  of  the 
milage,  went  through  the  manual  operations  with  as  much  patience  and  deoorum  tm 
I  could. 

^  Afler  iliis  evolution  I  was  not  long  in  hastening  my  departure;  and,  re-monntr 
ing  my  excellent  Virginian  pony,  I  wended  my  way  back  to  Staunton,  as  macb  as- 
tnnishfd  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Bryansk  barbarism  as  I  had  been  surprised  and  delighted 
with  the  Weyer*s  (*ave.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  Republic,  I  must  say,  that  tht 
conduct  above  alluded  to  is  quite  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  a  pieae  of  sangB 
life  isolated  firom  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  standing  apart  by  itself  since  I  haae 
never  hitherto  experienced  any  thing  but  attention  and  kindness.** 

The  following  is  Mr.  Latrobe's  coup  d^ail  of  four  of  our  princi- 
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pal  cities,  which  he  visited  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Ame- 
rica. 

**The  month  of  June  wai  employed  in  visiting  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Waahin^n,  prerioaa  to  the  aaramption  of  our  more  extended  projecti  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

**The  arrangfements  for  public  convenience  in  travelling  br  iteam-boat  and  rail- 
road, along  the  whole  line  of  interior  communication,  fVom  Rhode  Island  into  the 
very  heart  of  Virginia,  demand  the  admiration  of  every  stranger,  and  that  of  an 
Englishman  more  than  any  other,  he  being  of  all  travellers,  the  most  impatient  and 
mudile  to  endure  the  loss  of  precious  time  with  equanimity.  E2ach  of  the  cities 
named,  though  resembling  each  other  in  many  points,  has  its  own  distinctive  marks. 
New  York  is  the  most  bustling ;  Philadelphia  the  most  symmetrical;  Baltimore  the 
most  picturesque ;  and  Washington  the  most  bewildering. 

**  At  New  York  you  pass  hours  with  delight  under  Uie  trees  on  that  beautiful 
breezy  promenade,  which  the  good  taste  of  the  citizens  has  preserved  at  the  extreme 
point  of  their  island.  You  follow  the  example  of  more  illustrious  travellers  in  doing 
justice  to  the  ample  tables  of  your  hotel  or  friends,  not  forgetting  to  pass  judgment 
on  rock  fish,  American  oysters,  and  above  all,  on  shad-fish,  if  in  season.  You  en- 
joy many  a  stroll  along  the  gay  and  cheerful  pavement  of  Broadway,  the  principal 
street,  running  for  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  its  handsome  edifices, 
shops,  and  public  buildings.  You  admire  the  commodious  disposition  of  the  inte- 
rior of  family  mansions,  with  their  folding-doors,  clean,  cool,  Indian-matted  floors, 
and  the  groups  of  pretty  faces  by  which  they  are  adorned.  You  marvel  at  the  in- 
cessant bustle  and  proofs  of  flourishing  commerce  visible  in  all  the  narrower  streets 
devoted  to  business,  diverging  right  and  lefl  towards  the  North  and  East  rivers ;  and 
on  the  crowded  slips  and  wharves.  You  step  into  a  steam-boat,  and  cross  over  to 
Brooklyn,  or  to  the  Jersey  shore,  where  you  may  immediately  bury  yourself  in  the 
delicious  walks  of  Hoboken,  where  the  squirrel  climbs  as  free,  and  apparently  as 
undisturbed  among  the  grape-vines,  as  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  You  ghnce  up 
the  Hudson,  which  laves  the  grassy  margin  of  the  promenade,  and  see  him  walled 
in  by  the  perpendicular  pallisadocs  and  green  shores  of  Manhattan  Island,  covered 
with  sloops  and  steamers — and  own  that  in  your  brightest  moment  of  fimcy,  you 
never  dreamed  of  the  creation  of  an  equally  glorious  river,  or  a  city  wbpM  position 
if  more  stiongly  marked  by  all  those  characteristics  which  are  desirable  in  a  great 
commercial  emporium.  Returning,  you  hear  the  cry  of  fire,  and  repiEiir  to  the  scene 
of  disaster,  but  go  home  disappointed,  because  you  nnd  that  the  good  people  of  New 
York  never  ?ive  a  fire  a  fair  chance,  but  knock  down  the  house  to  preserve  it  firora 
the  flames.  You  walk  out  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  are  fairly  elbowed  into  the 
gutter  by  the  broad-spread  bonnets  and  gigot  de  mouton  of  the  sable  beautieB,  who, 
with  their  beaux,  have  then  the  possession  of  the  pavement 

"  At  Philadelphia,  *  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,'  you  are  struck  with  the  r^ularity 
of  the  streets, — their  numberless  handsome  mansions, — the  lavish  use  of  white  and 
grey  marble, — pleasant  avenues  and  squares, — noble  public  institutions, — markets, 
•—the  abundance  of  water, — and  tlic  general  attention  to  dress  visible  in  every  one 
you  meet  As  in  New  York  and  Baltimore,  you  are  surprised  with  the  greai  pro- 
portion of  handsome  female  faces  and  delicately  mouldeid  forms  which  crowd  the 
public  walks  and  saloons,  like  so  many  sweet  firesh  May  flowers.  You  make  the 
usual  visits  right  or  lefl,  dictated  by  taste  or  reverence ;  Including  the  romantic 
scene  at  Fairmount,  and  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Penn  and  the  Delawares ;  and  you  taste  that  hospitality  and  frank  unostentatious 
kindness  which,  with  all  their  faults,  proved  or  imputed,  the  American  ever  oflTera 
to  a  stranfirer  who  conducts  himself  courteously. 

••  At  Bdtimore,  *  the  city  of  Monuments,'  snugly  sheltered  within  its  deep  bay, 
and  rising  from  an  oblong  basin  of  the  Patapsco  towards  the  amphitheatre  of  wooded 
hills  on  tne  west,  you  marvel  to  hear  how,  from  a  period  of  time  within  the  memory 
of  some  yet  living,  the  small  village  of  a  dozen  houses  has  sprung  up  into  a  large 
capital,  overspreuiing  an  extended  area,  abounding  with  noble  public  and  private 
edifices,  and  possessing  an  increasing  commerce  with  every  port  under  the  sun.  Yoa 
admire  the  neat  style  of  building, — ^the  bustle  of  the  Bay,--the  beauty  of  the  ship 
pingv-Hind  the  lovely  scenery  in  the  environs.  You  welcome  a  southern  climate  m 
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Ike  perfiune  of  many  odoroiu  flowers,  and,  more  than  aU«  the  delightfiil  aodely  lor 
which  Maryland  is  pre-eminent — frank,  polished,  and  onaffected. 

**  At  Washin^n,  *  the  city  of  magnificent  Distances,*  with  the  haste  and  eager- 
ness of  a  new  comer  yon  visit  the  lions ; — ascend  to  the  capitol  ^'-criticise  its  archi- 
teoture,  whether  properly  authorized  to  do  so  or  not, — listen  to  the  proceedings  in 
either  House  for  an  hour  or  two, — pay  your  respects  to  the  President,— visit  the 
oountry-seat  and  grave  of  our  great  and  good  opponent  Washington.  You  plan,  bat 
do  not  execute,  an  excursion  to  the  Falls  of  the  Potomac^ — get  more  and  more  be- 
wildered with  the  study  of  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  been  contrived  with  an 
•ye  for  the  especial  advantage  of  the  hackney  coachmen ; — get  sqneexed  oat  of  all 
equanimity  at  a  Presidcntal  levee ; — retain  your  appetite,  but  lose  yoor  patience  at 
a  scrambling  dinner  in  Gad8by*s  Hotel,— and  finally,  retrace  your  steps  to  Baltimore 
as  we  did,  with  a  resolution  not  to  return  to  Washington  till  there  should  be  a  leia 
suffocating  heat  in  the  places  of  public  resort,  less  dust  in  Pennsylvania  avenaci 
more  water  in  the  Tiber,  and  more  elbow-room  in  the  hotels. 

**  I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  our  first  impressions  of  America, 
were  every  way  pleasing,  both  as  to  men  and  things.  We  saw  the  oountiy  and  the 
•ociety  under  the  best  auspices ;  and  the  season  at  which  we  made  oar  first  jonrBSjy 
was  also  one  which  naturally  incited  us  to  contented  enjoyment.'* 

Of  Boston,  which  he  visited  soon  afterwards,  he  says,  that  it  is 
"  by  far  the  most  English-looking  city  of  the  Union,  and  has  a 
character  for  possessing  nnuch  good,  well  educated  and  accom- 
plished society,  male  and  female."  He  regrets,  however,  that  he 
nad  not  "  a  fitting  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  details  and  the  society  of  this  large  and  handsome  capi- 
tal" 

We  may  transcribe  here  his  remarks  upon  our  excellent  coun- 
trymen down  East: — 

**  The  manners  and  habits  of  this  great  eastern  division  of  the  American  peof^ 
are  strikingly  distinct  firom  their  fellow  citizens  to  the  southward.  The  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  for  diligence,  shrewdness,  and  all  those  matter- 
of-fkct  talents  which  tell  in  a  country  like  this,  where  every  man  is  struggling  to 
get  and  maintain  an  independence,  is  probably  familiar  to  you.  They  are  specula* 
tive,  at  the  same  time  that  their  caution,  clear-sightedness,  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance, generally  ensure  success.  In  politics,  their  practical  conduct  ia  striltingly 
opposed  to  the  theoretical  vagaries  of  the  south.  They  have  often,  and  not  witboot 
reason,  been  compared  to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  our  own  island ;  but,  I  ihinkf 
the  New  Englandcrs  have  all  the  steadiness  and  prudence- of  the  Scotch,  with  a  yet 

greater  degree  of  ingenuity.  Like  the  Scotch,  they  foster  education ;  like  the  Scotch, 
ley  are  inclined  to  the  more  severe  forms  of  rchsrious  discipline  and  worship ;  like 
the  Scotch,  they  are  fearfiilly  long-winded ;  hke  them  they  are  gadders  abroad^  lov* 
ing  to  turn  their  faces  southward  and  westward,  pushing  their  fortunes  wherever 
fortunes  are  to  be  pushed,  and  often  in  places  and  by  shifts  where  no  one  ever 
dreamed  that  fortunes  were  to  be  gained.  They  may  be  found  supplanting  the  kii 
energetic  possessor  of  land  and  property  in  every  state  of  the  Union*  They  have 
a  finger  upon  the  rim  of  every  man*s  dish,  and  a  toe  at  every  man^s  heeL  They  are 
the  pedlars  and  schoolmasters  of  Uie  whole  country ;  and,  though  careless  of  good 
living  abroad,  when  at  home  and  at  ease  they  are  fond  of  *  creatme  comforts.*  No 
where  is  the  stomach  of  the  traveller  or  visiter  put  in  such  constant  peril  as  among 
the  cake-inventive  housewives  and  daughters  of  New  EIngland.  Such  is  the  unifer- 
sal  attention  paid  to  this  particular  branch  of  epicurism  in  these  States,  that  I  greaU 
ly  suspect  that  some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  must  have  come  over  to  the  coontrj 
with  tne  cookery  book  under  one  arm  and  the  Bible  under  the  other ;  though  I  ftold 
in  more  than  one  code  of  ancient  laws  made  in  early  times,  orders  issoed  that  ao 
person  should  make  *  cakes  or  buns,  except  for  solemn  festal  occasions,  such  aa  Im- 
rials  and  marriages.*  There  are  but  few  boys  among  them ;  many  of  their  children 
■earn  to  start  op  at  onoe  to  puny  men*   I  ahoold  not  think  that  they  were  t  tuh 
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kyvinf  nation,  or  had  great  reverence  for  hoUdayi;— jokes  aro  an  abomination  to 
many  among  them. 

**  Though,  in  common  with  all  Americanfl,  they  are  |Hroad  and  boastful  of  their 
daims  to  unlimitod  fineedom,  they  are  fond  of  imposing  grievous  burdens  upon  the 
inferior  orders  of  animals  within  their  powor ;  and  yon  see  horses  and  cows,  pigs 
and  geese,  labouring  under  the  most  singular  yokes  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

■*  The  fkults  allied  to  this  kind  of  character  are  easily  recopiisable.  Where  edu- 
cation and  religion  has  had  its  proper  influence,  and  high-mmdedneaa,  and  innate 
sense  of  honour  exist,  all  this  shrewdness  and  strength  of  character  will  add  to  the 
respectability  of  the  possessor,  and  to  the  eood  of  the  social  circle.  But  wliere  it  is 
allied  with  meanness  and  littleness  of  soul,  it  must  bear  the  stamp  of  sordid  and  low 
cunning  in  petty  transactions,  and  of  uncmnpromising,  ungenerous  aggrandizement 
and  selfishness  in  larger  operations.  Hence  the  diverse  terms  in  which  you  hear 
the  so-called  Yankee  or  Eosternman  named,  and  the  praise  and  obloquy  with  which 
the  character  whicli  I  have  attempted  so  roughly  to  sketch  is  eltcmately  drawn.  I 
was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  taken  in  by  any  of  my  particular  or  casual  acquaint, 
ance  in  any  of  the  Eastern  states,  and  I  am  far  from  believing,  though  I  may  have 
laughed  at  the  thousand^nd^onc-tales  related  of  the  extravagant  ingenuity  and  can* 
ning  of  the  Yankee  pedlars  tramping  tlirongh  every  nook  of  the  Union;  but  I  can 
($asuy  conceive  that  there  is  many  an  arrant  rogue  among  them,  and  many  an  ar- 
rant goose  amongtit  their  customers. 

**  I  have  in  pure  idleness  given  you  as  harmless  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  one 
great  division  of  these  doughty  republicans  as  was  ever  penned,  and  sui*ely  so  far  I 
should  escape  having  my  name  held  up  to  national  scorn  and  obloquy,  by  my  trans- 
Atlantic  acquaintances,  should  it  ever  get  to  their  ears.  But  I  must  not  make  too 
■ore ;  for  a  man  sometimes  gets  spitefiu  in  spite  of  himself  and  I  may  possibly  by 
and  bye,  in  the  progress  of  my  relation,  arrive  at  a  place  where  I  was  both  eroM 
and  crossed,  had  the  tooth-ache,  was  disappointed  or  contradicted,  met  with  dull 
weather  or  a  cold  brcckfast,  and  Uien  you  may  find  that  I  occasionally  see  through 
a  bilious  medium,  and  can  find  fault,  like  otlier  English  travellert,  with  aU  and  every- 
thing about  me." 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  general,  our  author  denies  that  they  have  a  national  character. 
"  Tne  only  distinctive  and  really  characteristic  marks  exhibited 
by  the  mass  of  the  population  are,  perhaps,  a  hearty  detestation 
of  monarchical  forms  of  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  bound- 
less admiration  of  the  republican  form  under  which  they  live  on 
the  other."  This  he  attrioutes  to  the  different  blood  and  origin  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  portions  of  the  country;  and  he 
thinks  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  amal^mate  sufficiently, 
under  the  great  difference  of  tempei-ament,  style  of  life  and  habits 
consequent  upon  such  diverse  cliniates  alone,  so  as  to  admit  of 
one  picture,  however  broadly  sketched,  being  in  every  particular 
characteristic  of  the  whole.  He  therefore  strongly  censures  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  a  ]>rejudiced  or  superficial  foreigner 
sets  down  any  particular  trnit  (esi)ccially  if  a  discreditable  one,) 
as  characteristic  of  the  whole  people  from  Maine  to  Florida; 
whilst  he  at  the  same  time  expresses  a  very  just  and  tiatural 
surprise  at  "  the  utter  perversity  and  sensitiveness  of  mind,  of  by 
far  the  greater  majoriiy  of  Americans,  of  whatever  class,  in  tak- 
ing to  heart  and  bitterly  resenting  any  chance  remarks  upon  the 
*  men  and  manners'  of  a  given  district,  when  perhaps  not  exact^ 
of  a  laudatory  description<^thus  making  the  quarrel  of  one  divi- 
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sion  of  the  community  the  quarrel  of  alL"  For  this  weaknesSy 
which,  as  he  says,  amounts  almost  to  a  national  disease,  he  chari- 
tably suggests  some  reasons;  but  it  is  one  which  should  be  repro- 
bated rather  than  extenuated — which  should  be  shown  no  mercy 
in  order  that  it  may  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  possibia 

The  political  principles  of  Mr.  Latrobe  are  those  of  the  High 
Tory  party,  and  he  expresses  them  without  reserve,  deprecating 
with  all  his  soul  the  spirit  of  innovation  at  home,  which,  as  he 
thinks,  threatens  the  overthrow  of  England's  prosperity  and  glory. 
Of  course,  therefore,  while  he  is  willing  to  make  every  allowance 
for  difference  of  circumstances  in  our  case,  and  speaks  in  a  way 
to  indicate  that  he  would  not  deem  it  advisable  to  alter  our  re> 
publican  institutions,  for  the  present  at  least,  if  he  could,  he  it 
yet  much  more  sceptical  as  to  their  ultimate  effects,  than  is  flat- 
tering to  American  hopes.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns  for 
his  misgivings  are,  the  constant  irritation  from  the  rise  of  poli- 
tical questions — the  elections,  by  which  the  whole  mass  are  more 
or  less  agitated  from  year's  end  to  year's  end — the  degrading  style 
of  warfare  carried  on  against  private  character  by  the  innumerar 
ble  polemical  newspapers — ana,  chiefly,  <*  the  looseness  of  the  tie 
generally  observable  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  master  and  servant,  the  child  and  the  parent,  the  scholar  and 
the  master,  the  governor  and  the  governed,  in  brief,  the  decay  of 
loval  feeling  in  all  the  relations  of  Hfe."  "  Who  shall  say,"  he  asks^ 
'<  but  that  if  these  bonds  are  disturbed  and  set  aside,  the  first  and 
the  greatest  which  binds  us  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  will 
not  also  bo  weakened,  if  not  broken  ?  This,  and  this  alone,  short- 
sighted as  I  am,  would  cause  me  to  pause  in  predicting  the  future 
grandeur  of  America  under  its  present  system  of  government  and 
structure  of  society ;  and  if  my  observation  was  sufficiently  gene- 
ral to  be  just,  you  will  also  grant,  there  is  that  which  should  make 
a  man  hesitate  whether  these  glowing  expectations  for  the  future, 
in  which  else  we  might  all  indulge,  are  compatible  with  growing 
looseness  of  religious,  political,  and  social  principles." 

We  trust  there  is  exaggeration  both  in  this  statement  and  pre- 
diction ;  but  there  is  quite  enough  of  truth,  unfortunately,  in  the 
former,  to  render  it  much  more  advantageous  for  us  to  confess  it 
and  feel  fully  sensible  of  its  existence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  prophecy,  than  to  hug  ourselves  in  the  fond  idea  that 
we  are  listening  only  to  the  sinister  croakings  of  a  monarchical 
foe,  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision.  With  Lynch  law  almost 
erected  into  a  system,  and  acknowledged  as  paramount  to  the  con- 
stitutional tribunals,  it  were  worse  than  vain  to  fling  back  the  ac- 
cusation of  Mr.  Latrobe,  uttered  evidently,  as  it  is,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger ;  and  the  only  way  of  reviving  the  loualty  which  if 
indispensable  for  our  welfare,  and  of  which  indeed,  there  it  tea 
manifest  a  decay — the  loyalty  to  order  and  the  con8tiiutiQO--<jr|ar 
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1rfnt..^y — »r*c  v>  vt  -xcrrjci'jbs  iiai  ersrj  ^^rnwu  is  resjaaoe  to 

9MT*:\%ihh  p^jrAjc  4.'j^  :ai«  tn^  r^  jaaggBaa  3e  rouury  a: 
hesbrtt  t/i  n^:dk  ocr. — Vj  »:r^::i  er^rr  nerr*  i:-  £r:iaK  iaezi  M  &  doe 
iMrriMf  r/f  i^irif  cMirf.V/:-  Trit  so&is  c:  i^^trrij  sai  miii  sr«  be- 
ginnirijr  t// 1>&  jki**!!  v»  d€«:*]T  v^  verzJr,  iifS:  :>:re  -:<  mjt  eruSicft- 

th«y  may  iK/t  grow  up  aM  r^^BCi  i=i2aBC:i:r->-  zryr.  ie  titjtgs 

yiuuf'A^  arid  which  rrji«:  fy^ftUnoe  *i^  be  cceniiiie  kt  a  tiaie  B> 
come,  yet  evr^ntualiy,  if  not  desirc'ved.  'iber  ic^sr.  cscrp  ifae  eodre 
ml,  an/J  in  t^K;  m^^an  uhiie  ther  cc-ntainiii&te  ibe  m>oie  anno- 
fff^j/rrc  with  their  ynsfjxu  We  knciw  how  di£cclT  i:  is  to  make  dis 
believed  hy  a  [people  who  have  been  so  much  accossomed  to  be 
i(H}V'A  U}  tlie  top  of  thieir  bent  by  fubome.  iDdiscnminate  aduiaxioiv 
thai  it  iff  alm^/fft  imjKjssiblc  for  any  one  to  expect  to  be  listened  to 
who  d^ien  not  "  rain  sacrificial  whispering  in  their  ears.*"  assuring 
thorn  that  they  are  the  mo«t  enlightenedVuie  most  refined,  the  mo^ 
priwerful,  the  most  magnificent  nation  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever 
fihone  in  \m  diurnal  rounds,  from  the  commencement  of  time  to 
the  preMf;nt  thiy ;  but  they  mu^t  believe  it,  if  they  would  become. 
as  t^K.*y  can  l>ccome — for,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Latrobe, 
"if  on  any  part  of  His  earthlv  creation,  the  finger  of  God  luu 
drawn  characters  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  seat  of  em* 
pire,  it  is  here** — they  must  Ixjiieve,  we  say,  the  sad  truth  we  have 
dared  to  utter,  if  they  would  become  all  that  their  sycophants  tell 
thcrn  that  they  are.  Let  us  not,  like  the  Indian  when  the  cataract 
is  near,  suffer  ourselves  with  closed  eyes  to  be  whirled  over  the . 
fatal  precipice.',  and  overwhelmed  in  the  surging  waters  of  discord, 
anarchy  and  blorid. 

With  regard  to  our  society,  Mr.  Latrobe  expresses  himself 
in  language  very  different  from  that  which  foreign  tourists  gene- 
rally employ,  affirming  that  in  the  principal  cities  the  stran^r 
will  find  circles  with  the  majority  of  individuals  composing  which 
he  may  \hi  proud  to  acknowledge  community  of  sentiment  and 
feeling.  But  he  also  remarks  justly  upon  the  injurious  circum- 
Htance  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  being  introduced  so  premature- 
ly  as  they  are  upon  the  scene,  and~  performing  so  prominent 
a  j)art  We  have  already,  in  an  article  in  a  fonner  number, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  serious  evils  consequent  upon  this  circum- 
stance.  The  absence  of  inteUectuality  in  our  fashionable  inter- 
course is  its  great  bane.  That  must  constitute  the  basis  of  evoir 
society  to  render  it  permanently  agreeable.  The  placing  the  hmh 
aho^re  the  head  in  its  oif[«nization--4he  estimation  of  it  ai  BMraif 
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a  means  of  exercising  the  feet  to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle — must  soon 
cause  its  relish  to  be  lost  Delightful,  says  our  author,  as  is  the 
buoyant  scene  of  youthful  gaiety,  enjoyment  and  excitement,  all 
but  the  young  become  tired  of  l>adinage  aAer  a  while,  and  then 
there  is  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  He  would  not  have  made  this 
exception  in  favour  even  of  the  young,  had  he  remained  long 
enouffh  to  understand  the  real  state  of  Die  case. 

We  must  extract  here  what  he  says  of  the  better  part  of  our 
creation. 

**  Foreignen  have  ifllrroed  that  the  women  of  the  United  Btatea  were  of  a  m^ 
rior  race  to  the  men,  both  in  person,  rtyle  of  thooyht,  and  ezpraaiQii.  I  do  not 
know  if  Brother  Jonathan  woold  be  gallant  enmvh  to  imile  at  a  nber  oompfiment 
paid  at  his  expense  to  his  wife  or  sister,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  nevertheless  tnie.  There 
IS  a  great  charm  about  the  females  of  good  education ;  and  they  are  jusUj  eelefarated 
tot  the  solidity  of  those  qualities  which  render  them  good  wives  and  mothers,  as 
well  as  such  as  catch  the  attention  and  command  the  respect  of  the  stranger.  Aiia! 
that  so  manj  of  those  fair  flowers  of  the  West,  may  be  compared  to  the  beantifhl 
ephemera  of  their  country,  which  arc  bom  and  glitter  for  a  day,  dying,  as  it  might 
seem,  before  their  time ;  sinking  to  the  grave,  just  as  life  reaches  its  period  of  great* 
eijt  enjoyment  The  number  of  lovely  girls  that  gather  toother  and  crowd  the  fpj 
winter  saloons,  or  deck  the  summer  f^tes,  is  no  less  surprising  than  the  proportioa 
that  die  before  their  prime: — ^whether  fVom  the  cflfects  of  a  (uimate  subject  to  the 
most  sudden  extremes,  or  an  inappropriate  style  of  dress,  or  both  combined,  it  is 
diflicult  to  determine.  Again  it  nas  been  saidf,  and  repeated,  that  the  females  aro 
not  respected  as  they  ouirht  to  be  in  the  United  Sutes.  This  I  believe  to  be  Ibimded 
ia  error.  Still  I  should  be  willing  to  allow  that  they  are  not  appreciated  as  th^ 
should  be,  so  far  as  their  influence  on  society  in  general  is  not  as  much  felt  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  contested,  that  fbmale  education  is  as  carefully  tended  in  Ameri- 
ca as  in  Europe ;  if  so,  they  are  hardly  allowed  to  make  the  same  use  of  it,  as,  fhun 
the  time  that  either  a  lady  marries,  or  is  supposed  to  be  past  the  age  for  marriage, 
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ceivably  early  age  into  tlie  world,  and  if  she  will  bo  with  them,  she  must  fbllov 
them.  And  here  I  may  mention  one  broad  lino  of  distinction  between  European 
and  American  society.  In  the  former,  the  prevailing  tone  is  taken  from  the  middle- 
aged.  Ladies  out  of  their  teens,  witli  mature  judgment,  and  that  graoo  and  polish 
which  added  years  give,  though  it  may  impair  beauty,  and  subdue  sprightbnesa, 
give  the  tone  of  society.  But  in  America, — the  paradise  of  youth,  unshackled  by 
those  forms  and  precautions  which  the  corruptions  of  European  society  render  in- 
dispensable^— Uie  land  of  confidence  in  the  young, — the  tone  of  social  aasemblagea 
is  almost  altogether  under  the  control  of  tJie  young.  The  married  and  unmarriifte- 
ahle  look  on  and  listen,  but  thev  hardly  partake — far  less  dictate ;  and  one  thmf 
which  immediately  indicates  a  rorcigncr  is,  that  he  pays  attention  to  them. 

**•  I  have  been  really  astonished  to  see,  how  the  belle  of  IsHt  spring,  then  fbUowed 
by  all,— sparkling  as  the  firefly  flitting  over  her  hair ; — whose  form  was  in  cvory 
eye— whose  words  sounded  sweet  in  every  our *h  ear — would  the  next  seaswi  hie 
handed  quietly  into  her  seat  among  the  sedative  ladies  of  the  back  row,  and  hardly 
have  occasion  to  open  her  lips  durmg  a  whole  evening*s  entertainment  It  is  tme, 
she  had  been  married  in  the  interval — yet,  there  she  was— with  a  mind  norm  oia- 
tiired,  with  beauty  unimpaired,  and  added  interest  !** 

That  Mr.  Tudor  is  not  behind  hand  in  gallantry,  the  following 
will  testify.  We  submit  the  decision  of  the  calash  qtiestion,  wUen 
he  moots,  to  our  fair  readers,  without  comment. 

**  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  aaying,  before  I  explode  the 
tonninate  tht  gala,  that,  with  respeot  to  the  parMoal  attnelMas  of  tlM 
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Steiw— lucfinif  now  leen  fimr  of  the  principil  toiwiM  of  the  Union— I  moit 
ftuikly  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  think  they  have,  bf  anj  meana,  degenerated  hy 
being  transplanted  from  the  Britiah  to  the  American  aoil;  and  oo  the  auppoeition  of 
their  poaeeaeing  as  much  real  worth  aa  peraonal  beauty,  winch  I  am  moat  willing 
to  concede  to  tnem,  they  need  aak  from  nature  no  other  boon  in  order  to  render 
them  at  once  both  {deasing  and  eatimable.  The  ladiea  of  Philadelphia  appeared 
to  me,  aa  fiur  aa  my  limited  opportunitiea  of  aeeing  them  extended,  to  poaaoaa  as 
many  claims  to  thia  distinction  as  any  that  I  hare  aeen  elsewhere ;  but  they  struck 
me  as  being  too  recluse  in  their  habiti,  in  comparison  with  the  New  York  la^ee— 
too  covetous  of  their  charms,  by  secluding  thoniselves  at  home,  as  if  they  had  all 
taken  the  *  veil,*  and  converted  their  houses  into  so  many  nunneries,— 4hat,  like  cer- 
tain roses,  or  like  the  wild  flowers  of  the  desert,  they  seem  *  bom  to  Uush  unseat.* 
Their  fair  neighbours  of  Manhattan  island  poraue  a  leas  ezdusiTC  course,  and,  in- 
stead of  wasting  aU  their  fragrance  at  home,  diaplay  beneath  the  glowing  canopy 
of  hearen  the  beauty  they  have  borrowed  thenee ;  and  if  I  could  only  peranade 
tliem  to  exhibit  their  accompliahmenta  on  the  lovely  terrace  of  the  Battery,  instead 
of  constantly  perambulating  the  dusty  avenuea  of  Broadway,  I  should  flatter  myaelf 
with  haying  done  much  to  rescue  that  delightful  promenade  from  xta  present  unde- 
served atate  of  neglect,  as  well  as  their  taste  from  just  criticism. 

**  As  I  have  commenced,  in  these  reforming  times,  to  be  somewhat  of  a  reformer 
myself^  I  feel  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  m  a  foreign  land,  before  I  venture  too 
deeply  in  my  own ;  and,  though  apparcnUy  a  very  nngallant  thing,  the  firat  attack 
I  ahould  make  would  be  directed  a^rainst  the  odious  cidaahes  worn  so  frequently  by 
the  ladies  of  New  York,  and  occasionally  by  those  of  other  cities.  Being  totally 
nnacoostomed,  in  England,  to  see  this  ouUandish  head-gear  worn  by  any  of  the  sex, 
except  by  ancient  matrons  of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  I  almost  wondcSred  on  what  an- 
tediluvian generation  I  could  have  rallen,  when,  on  stepping  ashore  at  New  York,  I 
beheld  young  ladies,  possessing  youth,  beauty,  and  elegance,  eclipsing  all  their 
charms  beneath  so  unbeeoming  a  costume.  What  the  convenience  may  be  that  is 
attached  to  it,  or  what  the  secret  of  the  toilette  connected  with  its  use,  I  cannot 
even  guess ;  but  as  I  have  candidly  confeBsed  that  nature  has  been  lavish  in  her 
gifts  to  them,  it  would  appear  rather  ungrateful  to  her,  as  well  as  unjust  to  them- 
Mlves,  to  conceal  and  disfigure  the  work  which  she  has  taken  so  much  oare  to 
Adorn.** 

The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Latrobe  about  our  literary 
condition,  we  commend  especially  to  the  egregious  cKque  of  wit* 
lings  and  poetasters  who  have  constituted  memselves  tne  nucleus 
of  "  American  literature." 

**  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  express  a  doubt  whether  America  wiU  distingiush  her- 
ealf  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  higher  departments  of  literature.  As  to  genius, 
«urely  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  that  rich  and  noble  grain,  sparingly  sown  as  it  is 
in  an^  part  of  the  globe,  may  not  spring  up  on  the  soil  of  the  Western  world.  The 
question  is  rather  whether  the  people  of  the  United  States,  possess  among  them- 
eelves  the  power  of  fostering  and  nurturing  genius,  or  whether  the  character  of  the 
people,  their  style  of  education  and  habits,  are  inimical  to  its  growth.  Grains  is  of 
no  particular  clime,  and  though  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  power  of  estimating 
and  appreciating  it,  is  more  inherent  in  one  people  than  another;  it  will  fiequentiy 
spring  up  and  thrive  where  least  expected.  What  will  retard  the  growth  of  real 
talent  in  America  more  than  any  thinff,  and  prevent  its  soaring  in  many  instances 
above  raediocrity,*--flmothering  it  in  the  bud, — will  be  false  praise,  fidae  standards 
of  excellence,  and  a  compliance  with  the  vitiated  taste  and  modeb  of  the  age. 
There  exists  not  a  young  aspirant  to  talent  of  whatever  description,  who  cannot  &d 
a  coterie  both  willing  and  ready  to  praise  and  flatter;  and  where  this  poison  is 
administered  to  a  young  mind,  removed  firom  the  opportunities  of  making  compari* 
eon  between  his  own  works  and  those  of  real  and  mature  excellence,  its  bad  effect  is 
^oommonly  irretrievably  destructive  of  fUture  and  justiy  merited  distinction.  It  wiD 
he  a  misrortune  for  America,  whatever  she  may  think,  if  die  encourages  a  diqiosl- 
tion  in  her  sons  to  look  no  further  than  themselvM  for  their  standard  of  eTnelwnWi 
in  fitaratore  and  in  the  aita,  as  mil  as  in  potttiei^ 
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**  In  the  ehaafe  elfteted  in  tlw  ttyle  of  educitioo  of  hte  jmn  in  numy  puts  of 
Europe,  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  haTO  ihared  to  a  certain  deme,  and,  ooou 
paratiTely  speaking,  education  ii  there  also  conducted  with  undue  haste,  and  ends 
in  the  acquisition  of  superficial  knowledfe.  Our  foreftthers  may  have  heen  mista- 
ken in  their  syitems  or  education,  and  it  wouM  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  practica 
pursued  in  the  universities  and  schoob  of  Europe,  was  faultless.  Fifteen  years  agoi| 
you  and  I  thought — and  naturally  so,  m  we  were  both  boys,  hating  application^— that 
the  time  spent  upon  the  classics,  and  the  abstruser  branches  of  mathematics,  was 
lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  especially  in  cases  where  the  ftiture  course  marked 
out  for  the  boy  led  him  away  from  their  application  in  after  life ;  but  we  may  both 
think  otherwise  now,— Hind  find  reason  to  doubt,  whether,  after  all,  the  old  way  was 
not  based  on  the  sounder  judflrment  and  truer  jihilosophy.  The  present  s|nrit  of 
the  world,  the  temper  of  mankind,  the  style  or  literature  of  the  present  day,  the 
decay  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  growth  of  those  of  the  imagination ;  the 
production  of  innumerable  works  of  iancy,  of  fiction,  of  local  interest ;  the  unbhish- 
ing  manner  in  which  men  *  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  others*  works,  *  all 
prove  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  deterioriate.  Who  writes  now  for  posterity  ? 
Who  submits  to  the  toil  necessary  for  the  production  of  classical  works  7  Who  can 
be  made  to  believe  that  however  a  man  may  possess  the  power  of  rapid  productioo  of 
ideas,  it  is  toil,  labour,  and  patience  alone  which  will  enable  him  to  attain  psrfoe- 
tion  7  No !  a  petty  name  among  a  chosen  coterie,  blind  as  ourselves,  is  all  we  aim 
at  now,  and  poor  mdeed  must  bo  the  claims  of  that  author  whose  works  neither 
procure  him  cash  nor  compliments. 

**  With  regard  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  amonr  the 
many  solid  excellences  which  they  have  inherited  from  British  blood,  a  general  and 
decided  taste  for,  and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  cannot  be  included.  In  England, 
I  believe,  taste,  however  afiected  at  the  present  day,  is,  where  it  exists,  aoquirad  in 
the  generality  of  cases.  A  love  of  music,  painting,  statuary,  architeeture;  an  sy* 
for  harmonious  proportion  and  form  amongst  us,  is  as  fbrei^  to  the  minds  of  thoiii- 
sands  in  the  educated  classes  as  it  is  generally  observable  m  all  ranks  of  sociefy  in 
Italy.  As  far  as  their  tastes  are  deducible  from  the  parent  country  then,  the  Aineri* 
cans  are  under  a  disadvantage ;  and  many  Europeans  are  inclined  to  surmise  that 
they  labour  under  one  equal!  v  great,  from  the  style  of  education,  interior  oonstrae> 
tion  of  society,  and  habits  of  uie  people ;  but  foreigners  msy  cavil  and  prophesy, 
and  Amei loans  may  arrogate  what  they  do  not  yet  possess: — Time  alone  will  show ! 
— America  has  apparentlv  her  race  to  run,  and  may  appeal  to  her  vigorous  and 
herculean  youth  for  promise  of  a  distinguished  future. 

**  As  to  American  authors,  who  for  number  and  variety  begin  to  vie  with  those  of 
any  country  in  Europe,  many  remarks  from  me  would  be  out  of  place.  I  oooM 
name  divers,  perhaps  hardly  known  in  England,  whose  works  in  their  several 
branches  of  science  or  literature,  should  command  respect  among  the  generations 
that  be ;  and  at  least,  whatever  posterity  may  say  to  them,  claim  quite  as  favourable 
a  doom  as  some  hundreds  among  us,  whom  faidiion  and  the  reviews  combine  to 
praise. 

**  The  great  demand  for  works  of  fiction  inundates  the  American  continent  with  a 
flood  of  poems  and  romances  from  her  own  press ;  besides  the  numberless  reprints 
of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  from  ours.  So  far  as  Americaplays  the  psnder  to  the 
vitiated  style  and  taste,  which  is  a  disease  of  the  age  in  Efurope,  so  far  may  she 
have  to  partake  of  the  punishment  and  the  cure,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  whenem 
it  cornea. 

**  In  natural  history  and  philosophy,  theology,  mechanics,  travels,  divers  works  have 
been  lately  written  of  great  merit 

**•  There  is  one  class  of  writers,  which  I  am  glad  to  believe  is  going  rather  out  of 
vogue ;  these  are  the  so-^led  *  truly  American  writers,*  and  among  Uiem,  there  are 
men  of  both  wit  and  talent,  both  of  which  would  be  of  more  value,  if  taste  weie 
added. 

**  From  the  perusal  of  the  works  whose  authors  were  distinguished  by  this  epidisC^ 
I  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  to  be  a  *  truly  American  author,*  it  was  nwrn 
sarr  not  only  to  show  an  extreme  predilection  and  fondness  for  their  native  countfy, 
its  historjr,  its  institutions    to  see  the  past  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  glory,  and  tne 
itatnre  veiled  in  a  golden  dust  of  prophetie  anticipation,  but  also  ananiie^  to  iaveat 
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decMJoni  fon  a  pakUble  meer  tt  Old  England.  A  'truly  Ameriom  wn/ihot^*  evi- 
dently specuUtet  a  little  upon  the  low  paeaiona  of  refenfe,  and  jealonal/,  in  the 
bnaits  of  euch  of  hie  countrymen  ae  majr  vet  harboor  them,  and  eeeke  oceaeioo  t» 
flatter  the  same.  Having  perhaps  apecinea  in  his  contract  with  hie  bookeeller,  thai 
there  ahouM  be  a  certain  quantum  of  anti-anglican  matter  in  every  literary  offiipring; 
he  exacta  from  hia  brain  the  invention  of  proper  occaaionw  fiir  the  intromietioo  of  a 
poor  innocent  John  Bull,  decently  attired  in  corduroya  and  top  boots,  whose  real 
boainesa  in  the  work  ia  extremely  doubtful  and  enigmaticaL  Here  he  figures  of 
Qourae  to  very  indifferent  advantage,  fumiahing  the  writer*  however,  with  the  oo«- 
veoicnt  meana  of  ezpoeing  oheriahed  prejudices  and  ignorance.  If  thb  b  to  be  a 
*trul^  American  vn'iter,*  and  the  reviler  of  America  on  oar  aide,  caOed  the  *tn^ 
Engliah  writer,*  the  aooner  both  die  out  the  better.  I  hope  we  live  to  better  cn» 
than  to  perpetuate  hatred  and  prejudice. 

**  But  thia  ia  all  by  the  by,  or  *  apropos,'  aa  it  b  the  fashion  to  say,  when  yoa  «t 
off  the  road  into  the  ditch.  I  was  goin^  to  remark,  that  whether  it  ia  in  the  mie 
arte  that  America  ia  to  distinguish  hersdf  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  the 
mechanic  arta  she  will  attain  great  excellence.  Of  that,  every  thing  rives  promiae; 
and  the  very  ciicumstancea  which  would  seem  to  bo  against  her  in  her  cuhivatkm 
of  the  former,  are  highly  conducive  to  her  advance,  uid  perfoetion  in  the  latler. 
Travel  where  you  wiU,  thiough  the  middle  and  eaatem  atatea,  you  see  tokens  of  a 
busy  spirit  of  emulative  ingenuity,  boldness  of  desiflrn  and  conceptico  in  every  branch 
of  raechanica,  ftom  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  which  must  command  admiration. 
To  thia  the  ahaence  of  monopolies — the  incessant  call  for  exertion  and  nmnlatinm 
the  vastnesa  of  the  public  worka  are  all  favourable.  The  advantage  of  having  givn 
birth  to  more  than  one  atriking  and  original  geniua  in  naval  architecture,  and  the 
natural  bias  of  the  people  to  commerce,  kept  alive  by  auoceea,  and  by  the  jealow 
rivalry  with  England,  and  between  their  own  oompanies  of  merchants  and  owners 
of  packeta,— has  covered  their  coasts  with  innumerable  veaeela  of  every  elassi  the 
aptitude  of  which  for  the  purposes  of  their  erection,  is  only  to  be  eqoaUed  by  the 
symmetry  of  proportion  and  beauty  of  appearance  for  which  they  are  diatingmahed. 
The  ateam-vessel  contains  abundant  proo&  of  thia  mechanical  talent  in  every  part  of 
ita  detaila.  From  the  bridges — ^water-works — rail-roads  docks  and  pohlio  works 
of  every  description,  down  uirough  the  countless  number  of  aids  to  human  oomfort, 
to  the  very  mouse-trap,  you  detect  the  prevalence  of  this  same  busy  ingenuity  and 
talent  And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  will  not  increase  with  the  growth  of  the 
country." 

The  larger  portion  of  Mr.  Latrobe's  volumes  is  occupied  by  his 
narrative  of  two  journeys  to  the  far  West — the  first  with  the  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  the  general  government  in  the  fall  of  1832, 
to  arrange  various  matters  connected  with  the  Indian  tribes  newly 
congregated  on  the  western  frontiers — and  the  second  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  the  following  year,  accompanied  by  his  conipar 
nion  from  the  other  side  of  tne  water,  Count  Pourtales,  and  Mr. 
M'Euen  of  Philadelphia.  The  history  of  the  former  is  already 
well-known  to  the  reading  world,  it  being  the  identical  one  in 
which  our  admirable  firiend,  Geoffrey  Crayon,  appeared  in  the 
new  character,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  intimates  the  public, 
of  a  buffaloe-hunter  and  prairie  wanderer,  and  of  which  he  gave 
them  so  delightful  an  account  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  some 
hesitation  as  to  whether  it  could  possibly  be  worth  the  while  to 
follow  any  one  else  over  the  same  ground  from  which  he  had 

Bthered  a  literary  harvest,  that  we  began  to  intrust  ouraelvea  to 
r.  Latrobe's  guidance  for  a  second  visit.  We  were  soon,  how* 
ever,  very  well  satisfied  that  we  had  not  decided  amiss ;  and  we 
know  not  what  better  compliment  we  could  pay  to  our  autbor'f 
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narrative,  than  to  say  that  it  can  be  perused  with  pleasure  even 
by  one  who  has  got  the  "  Tour  on  the  Prairies'*  by  heart  If  it 
has  none  of  those  inimitable  touches,  those  Irvingums^  so  to  call 
them,  which  characterize  the  latter,  it  is  yet  written  with  that  un- 
flagging vivacity  and  point — that  joyousness  of  one  who  revelled 
in  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  regarded  even  the  worst 
discomforts  of  the  trip  as  only  so  many  causes  of  additional  zest 
— which  awake  an  interest  at  once  both  in  the  journey  and  the 
traveller,  and  sustain  it  to  the  end. 

Our  readers  may  like  to  encounter  again  their  old  acquaintances, 
to  whom  they  were  so  graphically  introduced  by  Mr.  Irving,  and 
compare  our  author's  impressions  of  them  with  those  which  they 
have  received. 

**  Oar  caTtlcade  consisted  of  the  Colonel  and  hit  two  ■emntt,  yii.  a  Huk  boj 
William,  and  a  little  thin  lack-a-daisical  Frenchman  named  PrerM,  who  |fenerally 
took  charge  of  oor  two  wagons  while  on  the  march:  then  the  Comrniisioiier,  tlie 
Doctor,  Washington  Irving,  Count  Pourtales,  and  your  humUe  serf  ant,  and  lattlj 
our  acape-grace  Tonish,  together  with  another  half-breed,  whose  sernoet  were 
principally  required  to  care  for  a  number  of  led  horses. 

**  Shght  traits  may  suffice  to  delineate  the  principal  personages. 

**  The  Colonel,  whom  we  considered  for  the  time  being  the  head  of  the  party, 
generally  led  the  van ;  a  fine,  jrood-humoured,  shrewd  man,  of  French  descent,  with 
claims  both  to  fortune  and  nmily  in  Missouri.  As  our  conductor,  we  were  all 
beholden  to  his  courteous  manners,  and  extcnsiTC  information  on  everr  subject  con- 
nected with  the  country  and  its  red  inhabitants,  for  much  of  our  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment In  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  of  Indian  trader,  he  had  often  dared 
captivity  and  death.  Among  the  Osagcs,  whose  principal  trader,  and  organ  with 
government  he  had  long  been,  he  was  supposed,  and  I  believe  justly,  to  pOMHias  the 
greatest  influence.  In  fact,  he  had  been  brought  up  from  his  early  boyhood,  more 
or  less  in  their  camps ;  had  hunted,  feasted,  fought  with  and  for  them,  and  was  con- 
ndered  by  them  as  a  chief  and  brother.  From  him  we  were  ^lad  to  take  our  first  lee* 
sons  in  hunting,  camping,  and  backwoodman*s  crofl,  and  enjoy  our  first  peep  at  that 
kind  of  life,  which,  judging  from  hu«  fine  vigorous  person,  and  the  health  shii 
oo  his  sun-burnt  features,  was,  with  all  its  hardships,  congenial  to  health  and 

humour.    He  was  to  be  our  guide  to  the  Western  Cr^k  Agency,  aboot 

hundred  miles  to  the  southward.  The  Commissioner,  with  whom  we  had  looff  be- 
come intimately  acquainted,  was  worthy  of  the  respect  which  all  entertained  ibr 
him.  His  kindliness  of  spirit  won  our  regard ;  and  we  all  did  justice  to  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  he,  a  happy  husband  and  parent,  and  truly  a  lover  of 
quiet,  had  left  his  fiimily  and  the  comforts  of  an  Eastern  home,  to  become  a  peaoe- 
maker  among  the  rude  tribes  and  inhabitants  of  the  West 

**  The  Doc^  was,  I  am  happy  to  say,  quite  an  unnecessary  appendage,  and  I 
believe  he  would  have  felt  no  disappointment,  had  his  lot  been  cast  otherwise,  as  this 
kind  of  adventurous  life  was  not  consonant  with  his  tastes.  He  had  not  made  ne 
his  mind  to  all  those  petty  troubles  which  arc  unavoidable  beyond  the  pale  of  dvili- 
tation,  and  yon  will  always  find  that  such  men  are  sure  to  meet  with  more  mi^ 
chances  than  their  neighbours.  As  to  our  trio,  I  need  say  nothing  here,  but  pass  en 
to  the  domestics,  a  far  richer  field  for  description. 

**  The  black  boy  was  only  dititinguished  by  his  good  nature,  and  by  his  sleepiitf 
like  a  raccoon,  while  he  held  the  reins  and  pretended  to  drive.  Tlie  Colonel's  Uttte 
French  retainer,  Frev6t,  was  the  scape-goat  of  tiic  party.  He  had  certainly  been 
born  under  some  very  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  hea^'only  signs,  and  seemed  onnblt 
to  shake  off  their  malignant  influence.  Nothing  could  be  more  diverting  to 
than  the  composed  melancholy  which  seemed  to  reign  in  his  fbatures  and  i 
as  his  weak  nasal  voice  was  heard  in  the  brake,  or  at  the  camp-fire, 
his  unhappy  kit    Did  a  hone  kick— PieyOC*i  ahin-bonet  or  fingen  bore  ItiiiBMMiy 
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lotlie&et  IMd  it  happen  that  tbeptMigo  of  a  rivulet  wMdifficaJtibr  the  wifOB, 
look  but  back,  and  you  might  be  lore  that  the  lege  and  tkirts  disappearing  in  the 
broflhwood,  aj  the  poaaetior  tipped  back  from  the  inclined  seat,  were  the  appurte- 
nances of  little  PrevOt :  and  so  to  the  Tery  end  of  the  journey,  when  we  left  him  on 
the  Neosho  with  a  terrible  catarrh. 

**  These  worthies,  howcTer,  will  all  be  fi>rgotten  ere  Umg,  and  probably  you  may 
bear  no  more  mention  made  of  them,  but  Tonish  will  not  so  soon  sink  into^bliTion. 
Light,  active,  in  the  prime  of  life,  no  horse  could  take  him  by  surprise ;  no  inclined 
plane  could  throw  him  off  his  balance.  He  was  a  man  of  no  mean  qualificationa. 
Full  of  make-shifts,  and  unspeakably  useful  in  the  woods :  they  were  his  home.  A 
house  was  an  abomination  to  him,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  himseif 
when  he  got  within  one.  He  possessed,  however,  a  wife  and  family  at  Florissant, 
to  whom  ms  visits  would  seem  to  have  been  *  few  and  hi  between.'  He  was  gmirii- 
lous  to  excess,  in  spite  of  an  impediment  in  his  speechf  in  the  form  of  a  barrier^ 
which  it  was  necessary  to  break  down  by  an  effort,  after  which  the  words  compos- 
ing the  meditated  sentence,  came  tumbling  out  headlong.  He  was  a  weaver  of 
interminable  stories,  all  about  himself  and  his  hunting  exploits.  We  sooo  found  oat 
that  he  was  a  most  determined  and  audacious  braggart ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
we  all  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that,  for  lying  effrontery,  none  of  us  had 
ever  seen  his  equaL  In  fact  such  was  the  ingenious  and  whimsical  way  in  whick 
he  would  bring  a  host  of  little  lies  to  cover  a  big  one,  that  it  became  a  matter  of 
amusement  with  us  to  watch  his  manoeuvres. 

**  Following  our  march  as  fancy  dictated,  or  stowed  away  in  the  rear  of  the  wa* 
gons,  we  had  a  train  of  eight  dogs,  all  belonging  to  the  Gokmel,  who  was  something 
of  a  humourist,  and  accordingly  they  all  liwi  appropriate  names,  dictated  by  love, 
hate,  and  political  feeling,  among  which,  note  Henry  Clay,  a  greyhound ;  Jackson, 
a  bulldog ;  and  Mrs.  TroUope,  a  hound  with  a  number  of  whelps*** 

**I  have  named  the  guide,  Beatte,  and  as  be  will,  perhaps,  figure  on  divers  oooa- 
sionson  mv  paper,  you  shall  here  have  his  character.  In  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  one  or  other  of  the  party,  he  and  another  half.breed,  named  Antoine, 
had  been  added  to  the  number  of  personal  attendants.  In  the  character  of  the  lat- 
ter, indolence  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  feature.  It  was  depicted  in  his  heavy, 
aleepy,  dark  eye ;  and  the  Indian  Mood  evidently  predominated  over  the  French. 
He  was  willing  and  active  enough  when  excited,  but  it  was  no  connnon  occasion 
that  would  incite  him  to  action.  For  an  hour  together  he  would  stand  at  the  camp- 
fire,  with  his  cloak  tightly  twisted  round  his  body,  his  arms  motionless  within,  and  ga» 
upon  nothing  with  a  fixed  glance,  in  which  there  was  neither  lifo  nor  speculation. 
In  form,  he  was  an  object  of  admiration  to  us  all,  and  I  suspect  to  himself  no  less. 
His  body  and  limbs  were  most  symmctiically  moulded.  His  bust  was  that  of  an 
Antinous.  Indeed  I  may  here  observe,  that  the  finest  living  modcb  of  human  figure 
I  ever  saw,  were  among  the  Indian  half-breeds. 

^  •*  Beatte  was  the  son  of  a  French  Creole,  by  a  Quopaw  mother.  He  was  of  me- 
dium height,  and  of  a  light  compact  form  and  good  features.  His  clothes,  poor  as  they 
might  be  in  quality,  always  appeared  well  draped  on  his  person,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  whole  character  and  manner,  which  answered  to  tJie  picture  my  fancy 
paints  of  Robin  Hood.  Wayward  and  distant  till  he  became  attached  to  our  per- 
sons, we  were  all  inclined  to  misjudge  him  at  first ;  but  before  we  had  been  a  week 
together  in  the  wildemcbs  we  found  his  value.  He  was  by  far  the  best  hunter  of  the 
whole  party  engaged  in  the  expedition.  The  very  reverse  of  Tonish,  who  used  to 
spread  tlie  tidings  of  his  own  goinj^  forth  to  the  chase  throughout  the  camp,  with 
hu^  predictions  of  extraordinary  snccess,  which  were  very  rarely  fulfilled. — Beatte, 
seeing  that  the  horses  were  hobbled,  and  his  services  not  in  immediate  demand, 
took  his  rifie,  stole  forth  quietly,  and  seldom  came  back  empty-handed.  Further,  he 
was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  company  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  his  information  and  guidance  might  in  general  be  depended  on ;  moreover 
there  was  that  feeling  about  him,  that  be  would  be  true  to  you  in  a  strait,  and  stand 
by  you  either  in  a  b^-fight  or  an  Indian  skirmish ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  under* 
valued.  That  he  had  met  with  rough  adventures  enough  in  the  course  of  his  che- 
quered existence  was  proved  by  the  state  of  his  limbs  and  riba,  most  of  which  had 
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been  broken  or  diilocated  again  and  again.    In  ihort,  when  the  time  of  parting 
came,  we  all  looked  upon  Beatto  aj  a  friend,  and  Toniah  as  a  scaramouch.** 

The  following  extract  will  exhibit  the  spirit  in  which  our  tra- 
veller prosecuted  his  journey. 

''As  to  ourselTes,  we  had  ^amusement  and  excitement  enooeh  without  fwoppins^. 
We  had  agreed  from  the  outmt,  that,  as  the  three  domestics  had  their  hands  ibll  wiUi 
the  care  of  the  general  disposition  of  our  affairs  while  in  camp,  and  the  charge  of 
loading  and  unloading  pack  horses ;  that  each  of  us  should  continue  to  look  to  his 
own  steed — unsaddling  and  hobblin?  him  in  the  first  instance,  and,  when  brought 
into  camp  the  following  morning,  takmg  off  the  Tile  hobbles  and  preparing  him  for  the 
start  There  was  no  hardship  in  this,  if  I  except  unhobbling,  as  the  knot  with  which 
the  feet  were  strongly  secured,  dui  ing  the  course  of  a  long  night  spent  in  hoppin|P 
through  the  damp  grass,  became  often  hard  as  iron,  and  as  wet  as  a  sponge ;  ana 
many  a  time  have  1  begun  to  lose  my  equanimity,  and  been  on  tlie  point  df  using 
my  knife,  after  five  minutes  were  thrown  av^ay  with  alternate  application  of  teeth 
and  fingers,  vainly  attempting  to  unloose  the  gordian  tie.  For  the  rest,  all. seemed 
to  inspire  pleasure ;  and  when  we  subsequently  met  in  the  gay  saloons  of  the  East- 
em  cities,  we  often  recalled  those  days  of  adventure  and  light-heartedness. 

**  We  had  left  the  busy  world  to  the  eastward  seething  like  a  cauldron  with  excite- 
ment To  the  ordinary  bustle  and  stir  of  a  people  straining  with  soul  and  body  for 
the  acquisition  of  wealth — that  attendant  upon  the  pending  election  of  a  President, 
and  the  presence  of  that  fearful  scourge,  the  cholera,  whicn  had  just  then  reached 
the  line  of  the  Western  waters,  was  added.  Here,  aJone  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
wilderness,  we  moved  day  by  day ;  lay  down  at  night  and  rose  in  the  morning  in 
peace  and  quiet  We  were  like  a  vessel  moored  in  a  sheltered  haven,  within  the 
breakers,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tempest  raging  in  the  open  sea.  Those  who 
have  never  moved  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  all  is  artificial ;  where  the 
possession  of  much  makes  the  attainment  of  more  an  absolute  necessity :  whero 
luxuries  appear  to  be  necessaries ;— can  hardly  conceive,  how  little  is  m  reality 
essential,  not  only  for  existence,  but  for  contentment ;  or  what  a  pliant  and  easily 
moulded  mind  and  body  we  possess.  Get  only  over  your  prej  udice  and  try,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  so  called  comforts  that  you  can  do  without — and  of  things  which 
you  can  do  for  yourself. 

**  I  look  back  with  peculiar  delight  to  our  mode  of  life,  and  our  intercourse  with  a 
few  trusty  friends,  on  these  and  our  succeeding  autum,nal  wanderings.  Both  were 
spent  far  away  beyond  tlic  noise  and  bustle  of  the  great  highways  of  existence. 
Dorely,  without  having  experienced  it,  you  can  find  excuse  for  my  enthusiasm. 

**  Our  conaection  with  the  world  being  cut  off,  we  enjoyed  a  perfect  absence  of 
annoyance  from  without  The  year  was  too  far  advanced  for  insect  plagues,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  season  was  so  mild  and  genial,  tliat  with  few  exceptions,  our 
tent  was  thrown  aside  as  useless. 

**To  quit  one  trampled  and  despoiled  camp  just  when  the  morning  light  began 
to  reveal  its  loss  of  beauty,  and  turning  our  faces  towards  the  West  with  the  assur- 
ance that,  i^ease  God,  though  none  could  say  where,  we  should  find  another  place 
of  repose  in  the  day*s  decline  in  all  its  pristine  baauty : — to  hold  our  march  hour 
after  hour  over  the  untrodden  waste,  or  through  the  forest — now  breaking  our  way 
through  a  thick  grove,  then  breathing  the  free  air  of  the  open  prairie,  or  the  scented 
brake  of  mint  and  sumac — beguiling  the  hours  in  conversations,  and  losing  sight  of 
the  monotony  of  the  scenery  presented  for  weeks  to  our  view,  in  the  excitement 
afforded  by  the  constant  look-out  for  game,  or  speculation  upon  the  trails  of  the 
Indians  now  and  then  fallen  in  with — who  they  were— of  what  tribe-^hostile  or 
friendly — when  they  passed  : — to  watch  the  fleet  course  of  the  startled  deer  over  the 
undulating  prairie — or  to  listen  to  the  wailing  cry  of  the  cranes  above  our  head, 
descried  like  so  many  white  specks  floating  in  the  blue  ether :  finally  to  choose  our 
new  abode  in  the  tall  deep  forest  by  the  river  side,  or  among  those  exquisite  groups 
on  the  higher  grounds,  where  the  forest  merges  into  the  prairie,  and  forms  land* 
scapes  teeming  with  all  the  charming  varieties  of  English  park-scenery — was  not  • 
all  this  delightful  ?  And,  when  the  little  share  of  toil  and  care  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  each  iQike  was  concluded ;  and  the  hours  intervening  before  sun-set,  whidi 
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each  pused  as  he  listed,  were  ended, — when  each  cauM}  dropping  in  fix>m  his  walk 
or  the  chase,  and  the  fire  ffrew  momentarily  brighter  and  brighter,  as,  enjoying 
our  hunter*B  repast,  the  twilight  gloom  settled  down  among  the  trees, — ^when  the 
evening  tale  and  sober  mirth  were  prolonged,  till  each  in  torn  stole  to  his  chosen 
nook  in  the  tall  gross,  or  on  the  thick  leaves  which  the  autumnal  forest  shed — were 
not  our  pleasures  equally  simple  and  guileless  7 

**The  blessing  of  sound  sleep  seemed  to  be  denied  to  none  who  needed  it: — and 
yet  I  delighted  to  wake  in  the  stillness  of  the  long  night,  and  to  rouse  my  spirit 
from  its  lethargv ;  to  open  my  eyes  upon  the  deep  blue  sky,  with  its  hosts  of  stars, 
OTcr-head ;  to  glance  upon  the  dying  fires  and  sleeping  camp ;  to  muse  upon  the 
past  and  the  present ;  to  raise  my  heart  to  heaven ; — and,  without  taking  care  for 
the  future,  to  bless  God  for  a  portion  of  those  sweet  and  healthful  thoughts  which 
spring  from  a  calm  and  contented  spirit,  and  incite  my  soul  to  gratitude  for  this  lull 
and  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  heaving  and  restless  sea  of  existence." 

It  was  amusing,  says  Mr.  Latrobe,  "  to  see  the  effect  of  the  life 
"we  were  leading,  and  the  company  we  were  associated  with,  on 
the  spirits  of  the  most  peaceable  amongst  us.  There  was  the 
good,  kind-hearted  commissioner,  whose  career  had  never  been 
stained  up  to  the  present  time  by  act  of  violence  to  beast  or  bird, 
girding  himself  in  his  own  quiet  way  for  the  expected  rencontre 
with  biped  or  quadruped  savages,  and  breathing  destruction  to  the 
innocent  skunks  and  turkeys — there  too  was  to  be  seen  our  firiend 
Irving,  the  kindly  impulse  of  whose  nature  is  to  love  every  thing, 
ramming  a  couple  of  bullets  home  into  a  brace  of  old  brass-bar- 
reled pistols  which  had  been  furnished  him  from  the  armonr  at 
Fort  Gibson,  with  a  flourish  of  the  ramrod,  a  compression  of  the 
lip,  and  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  which  decidedly  betokened  mischief. 
As  to  my  comrade,  incited  by  the  marvellous  tales  of  Tonish,  it 
was  dangerous  to  hunt  in  a  jungle  with  him,  such  was  his  anxiety 
to  have  a  shot  at  the  bison."  Our  traveller  thus  sums  up  the  les- 
sons he  had  learnt  from  this  expedition.  There  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble philosophy  in  it. 

"^  So  here,  in  a  measure,  we  finished  our  wanderings  in  the  Far  West,  and  that 
with  real  regret.  Every  species  of  travelling  has  its  lessons,  and  this  had  not  been 
wanting  in  such.  During  our  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  in  tliis  region,  we  had 
become  acquainted  with  much  of  that  species  of  knowledge  wliich  is  the  stay  of  the 
hunter,  and  gives  liim  assurance  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  trackless  forest  and 
prairie.  Many  a  secret  of  horse-crall  and  wood-craR  had  been  revealed  to  us. 
We  had  been  taught  to  distinguish  the  trail  of  one  animal  from  another^ — ^to  steer 
according  to  the  tokens  afforded  in  smilcss  days  by  tlie  trees  of  the  forest  and  the 
plants  of  the  prairie  of  the  side  from  which  the  nortli  wind  blows,  or  the  son  should 
appear, — to  know  tlie  track  of  Indian  friend  or  Indian  enemy, — to  distinguish  their 
forsaken  camps  and  to  read  their  hieroglyphic  signs  graven  on  the  trees.  We  had 
found  that  to  sleep  unhoused,  night  afler  night,  for  a  montli  together,  in  the  damp 
air  of  the  deep  forest,  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  colds,  sneezing,  or  consumption  f 
and  that  .one  may  contrive  to  live  on  animal  food  without  bread  or  salt,  without 
indigestion.  We  had  been  shown  how  to  follow  the  bee  from  the  flower  to  his  db- 
tant  hive  in  the  hollow  oak  ;  and  when  the  tree  was  felled,  how  to  despoil  and  rifle 
the  gathered  sweets.  W*Hether  always  successful  hunters  or  no,  we  had  learned  to 
he  patient  and  good.terapcred  ones ; — to  provide  fire  under  many  disadvantages, 
and  to  kill  and  cook  our  supper  under  as  many  more.  Lastly,  we  had  learned  to 
paddle  a  canoe;  make  our  own  mocassins;  and  bag  a  Bison.  Were  not  these 
accomplishments  worth  crossing  six  thousand  miles  of  sea  and  land  to  acquire  t*' 

Prom  his  journey  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  we  regret  we 
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cannot  find  room  for  an  extract,  especially  for  his  amusing  and 
graphic  picture  of  the  "  mishres^^  of  his  party  at  "  Cross  Camp." 
During  his  travels  in  the  West,  particularly,  our  author  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  bad  practice  of  taking  a  glass  of  wine  and 
bitters  or  some  other  spirituous  concoction  before  breakfast.  He 
gives  it,  however,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  people,  are  far  from  being  intemperate,  if  by  intempe- 
rance is  meant  absolute  inebriety,  of  which  he  thinks — though 
we  regret  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  him — that  less  is 
seen  here  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  But,  he  continues, 
**  if  by  intemperance  is  meant  a  habit  of  frequent  unnecessary  in- 
dulgence in  stimulants,  and  dram-drinking,  then  they  richly  deserve 
the  stigma ;  though  the  improvement,  and  the  return  to  sound  feel- 
ing in  this  respect,  has  been  so  general  in  many  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic states,  that  the  stricture  can  hardly  be  applied  to  them."  To 
this  unfortunate  custom,  and  to  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which 
the  hot  cakes  and  viands  of  the  plentiful  tables  of  the  steam-boats 
and  hotels  are  cleared  and  consigned  to  the  stomach,  without  the 
possibility  of  having  undergone  the  process  of  preparation  which 
nature  has  indicated  as  advisable,  both  from  the  number  and  con- 
struction of  the  human  teeth,  and  the  original  smallness  of  the 
swallow — he  ascribes  "the  pale  faces,  contracted  chests,  and 
lack-lustre  eyes  of  a  great  number  of  citizen  travellers  in  all  parts 
of  the  West,"  and,  he  might  have  said,  in  the  East  also.  It  is 
really  high  time  that  this  disgusting  as  well  as  injurious  practice  of 
bolting  one's  meals,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  infinite  discomfort  of  those  who  by  some  special  good  fortune 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  masticating  and  chewing  their  food 
before  swallowing  it,  should  be  corrected.  One  means  of  effecting 
this  would  be  for  the  directors  of  our  public  tables  to  allow  the 
dishes  to  remain  long  enough  upon  them  to  enable  such  as  have 
no  rail-road  down  their  throats,  to  accomplish  their  meals  in  their 
own  time,  and  not  force  them,  as  is  the  case  now,  either  to  imitate 
the  fearful  velocity  of  their  neighbours,  or  rise  from  their  places 
more  famished  than  when  they  sat  down,  having  onlyput  enough 
into  their  mouths  to  excite  the  cravings  of  appetite.  This,  by  de- 
grees, by  causing  the  rapid  gentlemen  to  sit  ialy  looking  on  for  a 
good  while  between  the  two  courses — a  matter  of  supreme  aver- 
sion to  us  Americans — might  induce  them,  by  way  of  self-defence 
as  it  were,  "  to  dawdle"  a  little  more  in  their  operations,  and  even- 
tually, by  convincing  them  of  the  greater  advantages  of  "  making 
haste  slowly,"  to  adopt  the  practice.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  it  is,  that  in  steam-boats  especially^  the  servants, 
as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  quickest  of  the  quick  beginning  to 
pick  his  teeth  with  an  air  which  says  jam  satis^  should  set  about 
sweeping  every  thing  off*  the  table,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
some  have  just  succeeded  in  getting  something  on  their  platen— 
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unless  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  reasonable  motive  as  the 
worthy  citizen  who  on  being  asked  by  an  opposite  neighbour  to 
help  him  to  some  vegetables,  pushed  the  dish  towards  him,  beg- 

S'ng  him  to  help  himself^  **  as  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  reach 
eir  journey's  end." 

Mr.  Tudor  thinks,  justly  enough,  that  besides  the  one  just  indi- 
cated, another  cause  of  that  peculiarly  American  disease,  dys- 
pepsia, is  ''  the  enormous  quantities  of  not  bread,  hot  rolls,  smok- 
mg-hot  cakes,  half  baked,  and  little  removed  from  dough,  and 
withal  saturated  with  melted  butter,  which  are  consumed  at  nearly 
every  meal,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  by  all  ages,  and  each  sex— 
by  little  children,  as  well  as  by  their  grown-up  fathers  and  mothers.** 
To  these  two  quite  sufficient  reasons  we  can  add  yet  another — 
and  that  is  the  custom  of  "  taking  tea,"  which  means  drinking  a 
quantum  of  the  Chinese  beverage,  with  a  pretty  substantial  accom- 
paniment of  various  *'  relishes,"  two  or  three  hours  only  after  a 
nearty  dinner.  **  Don't  give  the  stomach  too  much  to  do,"  said  an 
experienced  physician,  "and  it  will  never  trouble  you  ,**  but  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  it  will  murmur  and  revolt  at  the  little  repose 
which  it  is  thus  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  ought  to  beg  pardon,  per- 
haps, for  thus  dilating  upon  this  unpoetical  theme,  but 

**  Let  school-tauffht  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
Those  little  things  are  great  to  little  man.** 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  momentous  consequences  which  have 
often  been  produced  by  indigestion ;  how  much  domestic  happi- 
ness it  has  destroyed ;  what  seas  of  blood  it  has  instigated  tyrants 
to  shed ;  how  many  evils  affecting  the  world,  almost,  it  has  occa- 
sioned ;  what  revolutions,  we  might  say,  it  has  directly  or  indi- 
rectly brought  about ;  when  we  remember  that  Napoleon's  disas- 
ters are  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of  a  dyspeptic  attack, 
which  clouded  his  brain  and  paralyzed  his  energy  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  fight ;  when  we  consider  all  this,  it  should  not  be 
deemed  waste  of  time  and  paper  to  descant  elaborately  upon  the 
subject.  Verily  it  is  a  national  affair  of  vast  importance,  if  dys- 
pepsia goes  on  increasing  at  the  rate  that  it  has  been  for  a  few 
years  past,  we  shall  begin  to  regard  it  as  the  most  formidable  foe 
to  the  peroetuity  of  our  institutions.  Hapless,  indeed,  would  be  the 
land,  the  defence  of  whose  liberties  against  an  invading  enemy  is 
intrusted  to  a  dyspeptic  general  commanding  dyspeptic  forces ! 
Of  American  scenerv,  Mr.  Latrobe's  opinion  is,  that  taken  as 
a  whole,  it  is  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  picturesque, 
though  there  may  be  occasional  landscapes  of  the  most  exquisite 
natural  beauty,  fully  justifying  the  application  of  that  epithet. 

**  But,"  he  says,  "  do  not  suppose  that  for  the  rest  there  is  no  charm ; — that  there 
ia  nothinfir  in  the  Western  world  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  this  pleasing  attri- 
outs.    There  is  a  character  to  which  it  may  proudly  lay  claim  in  the  hot  of  Htm 
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East,  and  that  ii,  roblimity.  I  know  what  too  would  aay— I  aerer  ftrget  the  Alpa 
and  their  majesty,  but  they  stand  almost  alone. 

**  Get  to  the  summit  of  the  Allegfheny,  and  look  oat  upon  the  dark  mantle  of 
primeval  fi>rest  clothing  the  swfUingr  ridges  which  roll  towards  the  deep  Une  hori- 
loo,  rising  and  &Uing  hke  the  tempest-stirred  ocean ;— bury  yourself  in  their  reeeases 
amongst  the  giant  trees ; — look  forth  on  her  vast  estuaries,  her  ocean,  lakes,  and 
bays  indenting  the  shores  for  hundreds  of  miles,  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  or 
reflecting  the  deep  blue  of  heaven  through  her  own  transparent  atmosphere ;— stand 
upon  her  boundless  prairies  stretching  to  the  westward,  a  thousand  miles  of  unbro- 
ken grassy  meadow,  bespangled  wiSi  flowers  of  every  hue,  where  no  hand  ever 
reaps,  no  nnger  ever  culls,  and  but  few  feet  ever  tread ; — sail  over  her  inland  seas 
in  calm  or  storm,  and  know  yourself,  though  surrounded  by  the  watery  horiion  for 
hours,  in  tlie  centre  of  a  continent !  Then  mark  her  numberless  rivers,  whether 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  bourne  in  the  Ocean,  spreading  under  your  ejre  a 
broad  moving  mirror  of  shining  water  in  the  vast  solitude  of  the  silent  furfiili ;  boil* 
ing  down  a  rapid  for  miles  as  white  as  snow;  contracted  among  their  poplar 
islands  to  a  torrent^-or  yet  nearer  their  estuary,  amidst  the  cultivated  fields  of  the 
lower  and  more  thickly  inhabited  lands,  when  the  accumulated  waters  of  a  thonsaad 
streams  press  on  in  one  wide  reach  after  the  other,  and  expand  into  broad  tide- 
stirred  bays  ere  they  finally  merge  in  the  great  Deep. 

*^  Well  may  America  be  proud  of  such  scenes.  All  bear  the  impress  of  sublhnity. 
The  feelings  which  they  convey  to  the  human  mind  may  be  less  pleasing  and  leas 
definite,  but  they  are  more  durable. 

**  One  scene  yet  remains,  which,  though  you  have  gated  upon  the  Alps  in  all 
their  splendid  alternations  of  high  sublimity,  and  acknowledged  the  presence  ef  the 
same  feeling  while  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean  in  calm  or  tempest,— still 
stands  forward  amon^  thoM,  the  world's  wonders,  and  vies  with  them,  in  cliLimiiif 
its  degree  of  this  attiibute, — and  that  is  Niagara;  the  huge  step  between  the  watem 
of  an  upper  and  lower  world,  whence  the  thunder  of  water  has  echoed  through  the 
forests,  and  the  vapour  of  the  great  cataract  has  ascended  for  ages,  like  smoke  firom 
an  altar  to  the  great  Creator  cS*  AIL** 

One  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Latrobe*s  observation  has  led  him, 
must  gratify  every  philanthropic  breast;  this  is  that  **  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  in  America  towards  England  is  far  from  hostile,  and  that 
there  is  every  disposition  to  welcome  and  return  that  kindness  of 
feeling  and  mutual  confidence  and  respect  which  should  grow  op 
between  the  two  people."  This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for,  and  we  know  not  how  it  can  be  more  efiectuallv 
brought  about  than  by  the  frequent  visits  to  both  lands  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Tudor  and  Mr.  Latrobe. 

Besides  these  two  works  which  we  have  just  noticed,  another 
one,  having  the  United  States  for  its  subject,  has  recently  appear- 
ed in  England.  Its  author  is  a  Mr.  Abdy,  who  writes  himself  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  some  respects  a  "fine  fellow** 
he  is.  He  gives  incontrovertible  proof  of  both  talent  and  cultivation 
not  unworthy  of  his  alma  mater,  and  in  most  matters,  Major 
Downing  himself,  with  all  his  patriotism,  could  not  take  offence  at 
his  remarks.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  a  plant  of  either  of 
those  old  Tory  hot-beds,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  exhale  a 
republican  odour,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  Mr.  Abdy  is  even 
a  radical,  if  we  may  judge  from  these  pages,  and  of  course  is  well 
disposed  to  behold  in  our  democratic  institutions  an  agreeable 
spectacle.  But  there  is  one  dark  spot  upon  them  which  seems  al- 
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most  to  have  monopolized  his  eyes,  allonving  him  to  contemplste 
little  else  with  attention.  So  powerfuDy,  indeed,  docs  it  appear  to 
have  affected  his  vision,  that  \vc  are  somewhat  surprised  that  it 
did  not  cause  him  to  see  every  thing  couleur  de  noir.  It  proves 
the  strength  of  his  liberalism,  at  all  events,  that  in  spite  of  the 

Kowcrful  operation  of  this  drawback  on  his  mind,  he  should  yet 
ave  been  able  to  prevent  it  from  influencing  his  judgment  mate- 
terially  upon  the  entire  system  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 

This  dark  spot  is  our  negro  slavery,  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  which  was  the  chief  motive  of  Mr.  Abdy's  visit  to  this  countn' 
instead  of  to  the  European  continent,  he  having  been  ordered  by 
his  physicians  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  And  here,  by 
the  way,  we  may  protest  against  the  publication  by  invalids,  as 
a  general  rule,  of  Ineir  impressions  of  foreign  climes.  It  is  neit 
to  impossible  that  they  should  be  correct  The  mens  sana  in  car- 
fare sanoy  we  hold  to  be  indispensable  for  a  just  and  impartial 
appreciation  of  strange  customs  and  manners  and  matters.  How 
can  it  be  conceived,  that  an  individual  predisposed  by  the  jaun- 
diced hue  which  sickness  is  apt  to  spread  over  every  thing,  to 
look  awry,  should  not  be  irresistibly  tempted,  by  the  unavoidable 
discomforts,  torments  to  him,  of  travelling,  to  use  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles of  the  most  discoloured  and  discolouring  glass  ?  To  a 
cause  of  this  nature,  in  sooth,  we  arc  inclined  to  attribute  the  per- 
fect fever  of  philanthropy — of  affection  for  the  oppressed  Mack, 
and  humane  hatred  of  the  tyrant  white — which  was  raging  in 
Mr.  Abdy's  veins  during  his  peregrinations  through  our  land. 
Did  we  not  believe  it  a  species  of  disease,  we  should  certainly 
deem  it  a  great  misfortune  for  the  gentleman  that  he  was  not 
born  with  a  sable  skin,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  infinitely 
fonder  of  the  association  of  those  thus  favoured  than  of  that  of 
tlie  pale  face ;  and  he  more  than  once  intimates,  in  pretty  broad 
terms,  that  he  considers  them  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our 
population.  Surely  it  could  only  have  been  from  a  species  of  mo- 
nia  not  mentioned  in  the  physicians'  books,  caused  by  sympathy 
with  the  negro,  that  he  should  have  come  all  the  way  across  the 
great  water  to  enjoy  the  delightful  happiness  of  being  miserable, 
of  which  John  Bull  is  proverbially  foncl,  from  commiserating  the 
lot  of  the  black,  when  he  might  have  obtained  the  same  hapmnes 
in  a  much  more  intense  degree  at  home,  by  exploring  ana  l>eing 
shocked  at  the  infinitely  worse  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  at  no  vast  distance  from  tne  ven^ 
rable  shades  and  antique  spires  of  Jesus  College  itself. 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  negroes,  to  which  Mr.  Abdy's  volumes 
:are  principally  devoted,  he  verily,  to  use  a  phrase  more  popdar 
than  elegant,  "  goes  the  whole  hog."  He  is  Nenme  JVerontar.  He 
maintains,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  immediate  abolition,  but  of  the 
elevation  of  the  blacks  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
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zens  of  the  Union ;  aye,  would  even  have  us  seat  them  at  our 
tables,  and  give  them  our  daughters  for  wives.  In  short,  he  writes 
upon  this  theme  just  like  an  enthusiast  who  can  descry  no  real 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  fantasy ; 
who  thinks  that  he  can  cut  down  the  Alleghanies  with  a  pen-knife, 
and  turn  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  push  of  his  arm.  He 
came  to  our  shores  with  the  strongest  prepossessions  from  his  real 
or  imaffinar^  negro-mania,  examined  the  subject  only  for  the  pur* 
pose  01  fortifying  them,  and  has  given  us  the  result  with  all  the 
overweening  confidence  and  warmth  of  one  who  has  never 
"  bothered*'  himself  with  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  question.' 
It  would  be  useless  here  to  attempt  an  examination  of  his  facts 
and  inferences.  All  that  we  need  say  to  him  at  present,  is  that  in- 
stead of  finding  every  slave  groaning  in  anguish  of  spirit  beneath 
the  yoke,  if  he  had  had  his  "  eyes  right"  he  would  have  met  with 
many  a  free  black  who  would  have  ejaculated  a  sentiment  of  the- 
same  import,  though  mayhap  not  quite  so  poetically  expressed,  as 
Petrarch's  exclamation : 

**  Nessun  di  tervitti  giammai  si  dolse, 
N6  di  morte,  qaant  *io  di  libertate  !** 

When  he  dismounts  from  his  sable  Pe^sus,  Mr.  Abdy  is  a 
pointed,  terse,  sensible  writer.  The  following  extracts  are  good 
specimens. 

**  There  are  of  course  many  Uiinps  in  New  York  and  in  London  that  strike  an 
Englishman  and  an  American  on  their  first  arrival  as  singular,  if  not  absurd.    A 
better  illustration  of  the  embarrassment  alluded  to  cannot  be  given,  than  a  passage 
that  occurs  in  a  little  work  published  some  thirty  years  ago  bv  a  Yankee  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  trip  to  England.    *  The  first  funeral,*  he  says,  *  I  saw,  was  such  a  no- 
velty, Uiat  I  followed  it  a  short  distance,  not  knowing  what  it  was ;  and,  as  my  man* 
ner  is  to  question  every  one  who  I  think  can  give  me  any  information,  [a  Yankee 
custom,]  I  asked  an  honest  fellow  *  what  the  show  was  ?* — he  seemed  a  little  offend- 
ed, but  directly  replied — *  you  may  know  one  day,  if  you  do  not  come  to  the  gal- 
lows !*    This  man,  like  Chatham,  was  *  original  and  unaccommodating.* '  Austin*! 
Letters,  dec.    Now,  it  is  evident  that  Uie  man  imagined  Austin  was  bantering  him, 
or  he  would  not  have  used  an  expression,  the  humour  of  which — and  it  really  is  not 
without  point — would  have  been  tlirown  away,  as  the  answerer  must  have  known, 
upon  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  procession.    The  writer  adds^ 
*  observing  I  was  surprised  at  his  answer,  and  feeling  perhaps  a  litUe  mortified,  he 
asked  me  *  if  I  lived  m  London  ?*  I  told  him  *  I  had  just  come.*  *  Well !  but  people 
die  sometimes  in  your  town  7*     By  this  time  I  discovered  the  performance  was  a 
funeral.    The  plumes  being  white,  a  sign  of  a  viigin,  instead  of  black,  which  are 
more  usually  displayed,  account  for  my  ignorance.   Had  I  been  in  Pekin,  I  should 
have  expecti'd  a  white  funeral,  but  was  not  prepared  to  see  one  in  London.*    Thus 
it  is  that  nature  is  punished  for  the  blunders  of  u  traveller's  imagination ;  and  na- 
lions  arc  angry  with  each  otlier  because  their  respective  customs  do  not  oorrespood 
with  their  own  preconceptions.  What  is  allowable  at  Pekin  is  ridiculous  in  London 
or  Boston.  Vcniam  petimusque  damusque : — I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  ckdm 
the  benefit  of  the  act 

**  That  two  nations,  separated  by  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  should  differ 
in  many  points  from  each  other,  is  to  be  expected ;  but  why  siiould  their  agreement 
in  a  matter  common  to  both  excite  surprise?  Yet  several  persons  with  whom  I  oon- 
versed,  complimented  me  on  the  correctness  of  my  language,  and  seemed  to  be  Mk 
tonisbed  that  an  Engliahman  should  speak  his  mother-tongue  with  ptopriety  ■    tiwl 
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fat  thoald  leaw  the  letter  ik  in  its  right  place,  and  aoier  v  and  lo  to  speak  for  theoi. 
■elves.  One  man  observed  to  me,  that  the  grammatical  accuracy  with  which  Charles 
KembJe  spoke  struck  the  people  on  his  fint  arrival  in  New  York  as  something  on* 
usual  in  one  from  *  the  ola  countrie.* 

**  We  may  *  ^uess'  firom  this  what  sort  of  ffentry  are  used  to  hoooor  the  United 
States  with  their  presence.  Many  who  go  thiUier  upon  business  and  are  distinguish- 
ed at  home  for  nothing  but  vulgarity  and  ignorance,  set  up  for  gentlemen— (though 
they  have  no  pretension,  or  rather  are  all  pretension)— and  oomplain  that  outwud 
appearance  is  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect,  as  if  insolence  would  be  taken  for 
fhU  payment  of  personal  merit  any  where. 

**  As  John  Bull,  when  he  travels,  flrenerally  assumes  the  rank  which  is  most  want- 
ing to  him  at  home,  and  puti  forth  his  claims  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  qualiBca- 
tioos,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  impose  upon  *  the  natives*  in  a  double  sense, 
and  sink  his  country  while  he  is  raising  himselC 

**  It  is  probable  that  tlie  averaj^e  of  literary  accomplishmenti  b  higher  among 
our  brethren  in  the  new  world,  while  the  extremes  at  either  end  are  less  distant 
from  the  middle  point  of  the  scale. 

**  It  may  be  observed  that  the  English  and  the  Anglo-Americans  are  placed  in 
circumstances  less  favourable  to  a  fair  appreciation  of  each  other^s  peculiarities  than 
any  other  two  nations,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other.  Their  common  language  is  the  chief  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  mo- 
tttal  understanding.  That  which  seems  to  bind  them  together,  serves  too  oAen  to 
dissever  them ;  and  the  pleasurable  feeling  which  attends  their  approxiination  is 
frequently  merged  in  the  sensation  of  an  unaccommodating  dissimilarity.  When  a 
word  has  two  meanings,  one  that  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to,  and  the  other, 
not  only  new  but  oppoMd  to  the  former,  it  need  not  be  asked  to  which  we  would 

give  the  preference.  But  when  the  new  associate  attempts  to  displace  the  old,  and 
y  connecting  itself  with  the  expression,  to  take  sole  possession  of  the  mind,  it  ii 
extremely  difficult,  under  the  shock  of  conflicting  feelings,  to  do  justice  both  to  past 
and  present  impressions — to  retain  our  former  attachments,  and  to  enter,  by  syiD- 
|)athy,  into  those  that  are  equally  cherished  by  others.  No  such  prepossessions  are 
interwoven  with  a  foreign  language ;  and  our  partialities  take  a  dirorent  direction 
when  we  are  among  those  who  speak  it** 

•  »  *  »  • 

**  In  many  respects  the  manners  and  customs  in  New  York  are  rather  French 
than  English ;  and  one  is  reminded  by  the  dress  and  furniture,  more  of  Paris  thin 
of  London.  It  is  usual  to  dine  early,  and  visit  in  the  evening,  when  there  is  less 
ceremony  and  display  than  in  the  momipg,  as  wc  term  it,  at  which  time  calls  are 
not  always  welcome  or  willingly  psid.  The  ladies  do  the  honours  of  the  house  well; 
and  every  one  is  *  at  home.*  There  are  few  places,  indeed,  where  a  stranger  is  less 
likely  to  be  embarrassed ;  and,  if  any  thing  displeases  him,  it  must  be  his  own 
fouh.  A  Londoner— and  still  more  a  Parisian — on  his  first  arrival  at  this  Queen  of 
7*rans.AtIantic  cities,  is  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  number  of  well-dressed  young 
women  he  meets  along  the  BrtNidway,  without  a  chaperon  or  a  servant.  In  no  Eu- 
ropean city  of  equal  population  would  the  fair  sex  be  permitted  or  inclined  to  enjoy 
such  liberty  as  the  state  of  public  morals,  and  their  own  virtues,  have  secured  to  the 
ladies  of  New  York.  The  lapse  of  a  few  years,  however,  to  judge  from  what  is 
already  visible,  will  limit  the  promenade  within  the  hours  of  day-light 

••  Two  features  struck  me  forcibly  in  the  domestic  character : — and,  I  presume, 
the  remark  has  a  wider  application.  The  one  is,  that  the  different  members  of  the 
fkmily  are  firmly  united  together ;  the  other,  that  they  are  at  peace  with  the  rest  of 
society — I  mean,  that  there  is  much  attachment  at  home,  and  very  little  scandal 
Abroad.  Unlike  the  feudal  system,  which  teaches  us  to  rally  round  our  chief,  and 
attack  our  neighbours,  private  life  resembles  state-government ;— compact  in  itself^ 
inoffensive  to  others,  and  tributary  to  the  general  union.  Its  members  *  stick  togeth- 
er,* without  *  pulling  other  people  to  pieces.*  That  respect  for  the  feelings  of  ouers, 
which,  in  mixed  society,  induces  mutual  forbearance  and  forbids  familiarity,  is  not, 
as  in  too  many  places,  laid  aside  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  is  not  a  currency  which 
iUls  in  the  house  as  it  rises  without  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  correspondence 
between  the  political  instttations  of  the  country  and  its  fiunily  arrangements.    No 
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prinlege  if  inmnnd  to  birth,  and  no  ineqoalitiei  ezitt,  but  wfait  may  be  tnioed  to 
emoflea  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  juat  and  naturaL 

**  There  are  two  features  in  the  national  character  that  ftw  atrmngera  fiiil  to  ob* 
terve;  and,  aa  I  often  heard  the  joatiee  of  the  imputation  acknowledged— partieo* 
larly  by  thoee  who  are  most  exempt  from  both  failings,  (it  would  be  indelicate  to 
bring  my  friends  into  public  court  as  witnesses,)  I  have  reason  to  think  the  remark 
is  correct  The  Americans  are  too  anxious  to  make  money,  and  too  apt  to  apofl  their 
children.    Parental  affection  may,  perhaps,  be  the  cause  of  the  one,  as  it  is  of  the 
other,  though  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  any  rational  object  it  may  haTe  in  Tieir, 
to  *  heap  up  riches,*  and  make  those  who  are  to  *  gather  them  *  unfit  to  employ  them 
properly ; — to  increase  both  the  quantity  of  temptation  and  the  chances  of  yiekUng. 
It  was  truly  painful  to  see  how  fretful  and  restless  the  children  were  made  by  this 
inconsiderate  indulgence.    I  have  known  them  to  lose  all  the  pleasures  of  a  little 
excursion,  because  they  could  not  get  what  was  in  fiu:t  unattainable,  and  what  thc^ 
never  would  have  asked  for,  if  their  imreasonable  wishes  had  not  been  habitnallT 
complied  with.    I  shall  not  readily  forget  an  interesting  child  I  saw  at  an  hotel, 
crying  on  the  steir-casc,  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break :  on  inquiring  of  her  elder 
sister,  who  was  below,  what  was  the  matter,  she  said — ^  It  is  only  because  she  will 
not  go  np  sUirs  alone.*    I  told  her  she  ought  not  to  indulge  hier,  as  she  was  old 
enough  to  find  her  way  by  herself: — *■  So  I  think,*  was  her  reply,  *  bat  if  papa  was 
here,  he  would  make  me  go  up  with  her.*    The  boys  are  much  more  spoiled  than 
the  girls,  and  that  is  the  case  pretty  much  all  the  world  over.    As  if  a  '  male  child* 
were  really  and  truly  of  more  value  than  a  female,  more  notice  is  taken  of  it   When 
one  of  these  spoiled  cliildren  cries,  it  is  usually  quieted  with  a  sugar-plum.    The 
consumption  of  confectionary  is  thus  in  a  sUte  of  progressive  increase.    Sweet- 
meato,  like  tobacco,  are  first  used  as  a  remedy,  and  then  as  a  luxury ;  the  one  is 
just  as  good  as  a  styptic  for  tears,  as  the  other  is  in  coring  the  tooth-ache.    Both, 
at  last,  become  necessaries,  and  are  continued  when  there  are  neither  tears  to  be 
shed,  nor  teeth  to  ache.    Whenever  these  pitiable  little  beings  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  dinner-table  in  the  hotels,  there  is  sure  to  be  pouting  or  squalling,  because 
they  have  got  something  to  eat  they  do  not  want,  or  want  something  they  cannot 
get    I  had,  unfortunately,  an  opportunity  of  watehing  for  three  weeks  tlie  way  in 
which  a  little  girl  of  two  years  old  was  mana^^ed  by  her  paients.    When  with  her 
fkthcr,  who  was  kind  and  assiduous  in  supplymg  all  lier  wante  and  whims,  she  was 
constantly  whining  out,  *  Ma !  ma !  *  when  with  her  mother,  her  cry  was  '  Pa !  pa! ' 
with  equal  pertinacity,  her  preference  for  the  absent  parent  being  meted  out  with 
the  nicest  impartiality.    Both  pursued  the  same  method  to  quiet  her; — not  by  taking 
her  at  once  to  the  other,  or  tellins'  her  she  most  not  be  indulged ;  but  by  striving  to 
ooax  her  attention  to  some  other  object,  and  keeping  up  in  her  mind  a  continnad  aher- 
nation  of  excitement  and  disappointment    The  poor  thing  was  thus  systematically 
taught  evasion  and  deception,  and  her  request  was  met  by  the  same  want  of  rational 
consideration,  whether  it  were  proper  or  capricious.    Tlie  answer  to  any  observe- 
tion  upon  the  eflecte  of  indulgence  is — *  poor  creatures !  they  will  soon  have  hard- 
ships enough ;  a  little  indulgence  now  can  do  them  no  harm :  *  a  singular  sort  of 
preparation  fbr  a  world  that  is  thus  acknowledged  to  require  self-control  or  resig* 
nation  in  all  who  are  to  pass  through  it    They  manage  their  horses  diflferently^ 
they  accustom  them,  at  the  earliest  age,  to  the  saddle  and  the  bit ;  and  teach  them 
when  young,  to  bear  and  obey.    The  result  in  both  cases  is  what  might  be  expect- 
ed.   Their  children  are  plague^  and  their  horses  admirable.     It  might  really  be 
thought  that  common  sense  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  youth;  and 
that  there  were  no  years  of  discretion  but  what  have  been  fixed  by  legislative  enact- 
ment    Men  are  governed  by  names ;  and  because,  by  a  perversion  of  language, 
^childinh*  and  *  foolish*  mean  the  same  thing,  'child*  and  *fbol*  are  taken  to  be 
convertible  terms :  and  language,  which  is  fitted  for  nothing  but  to  amuse  the  one, 
is  too  often  employed  to  instruct  the  other. 

**The  women  arc  good-looking  and  amiable;  but  their  beauty  is  not  like  their 
temper,  the  better  for  keepinf^.  Though  few  are  *fair'  as  well  as  *  fat*  at  'forty,* 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  on  this  point  A  young  English  oA- 
oer,  who  was  making  a  forced  march  through  the  country,  observed  to  me  one  day 
that  they  appeared  to  him  neither  impassiorod  nor  susceptible ;  because  they  ezfaflw 
ited  littiis  emotion  at  dramatic  representations,  and  upon  other  oocbmoim  WMn  tfw 
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fine  arts  addremi  themaelvefl  to  the  Beneet.  A  Frenchman,  who  had  enjoyed  more 
leisure  and  more  opportunities  for  judging,  expressed  an  opinion  as  opposite  to  the 
former  as  the  vivacity  observable  in  the  native  country  <^  the  one  to  m  phle^  in 
that  of  the  other,  fifaman  nature  is  much  the  same  here  as  she  is  on  either  side  of 
the  British  Channel.  Many  women,  who  seem  cold  as  flint  in  general,  give  out  fire 
enoiwh  when  they  find  a  *  blade  *  that  suits  them. 

**  Much  more  regard  is  paid  in  the  United  States  to  dress  and  external  appear^ 
ance  than  with  us.  This  proceeds  from  the  same  source  as  the  love  of  money. 
Where  no  distinction  is  attached  to  rank  or  birth,  it  b  natural  that  other  *  outward 
and  vifdble  signs*  should  supply  their  places,  and  be  proportionably  valued.  Fashion 
has,  unhappily,  despotic  sway  in  these  matters :  and  the  imitative  principle,  as  it 
descends,  is  not  likely  to  elevate  the  character,  or  increase  the  happiness  of  those 
below.  There  must  be  a  commensurate  sacrifice  somewhere,  when  milliners  charge 
high  prices  and  give  low  waf  es.  I  have  known  a  whole  family  living  in  a  garret, 
and  the  mother  borrowing  a  rew  shillings  to  buy  a  pound  of  tea,  while  the  daughters 
were  vjring  in  the  Broadway  with  the  wives  of  wealthy  merchants,  and  *  finiing* 
far  admiration  with  silks,  and  ribbons,  and  all  the  arts  of  the  toilette.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  difference  of  meaning  affixed  to  the  same  word  by  the  different  dassee 
of  society.  To  one  all  above,  to  its  opposite  all  below,  a  certam  point,  were  gentle- 
men and  ladies  ;  to  both,  the  rest  of  the  world  was  made  up  of  men  and  women* 
'  Are  you  the  man/  said  a  driver  to  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  *  that  is  to  go 
in  that  carriage?*  *  Yes.*  *Then  I  am  the  gentleman  to  drive  you.*  A  young" 
finnale  of  New  York,  while  looking  over  an  EInglish  prayer  book,  was  much  shock- 
ed with  that  expression  in  the  marriage  service — ^  Wilt  thou  have  this  tooman  to  thy 
wedded  wife  ?*  She  insisted  upon  it,  with  all  the  dignity  of  offended  rank,  that  the 
idirase  ought  to  be,  *  Wilt  thou  have  this  lady^*  &c.  With  us,  and  from  what  I 
nave  observed  it  is  the  same  with  our  Gallic  neighbour,  it  is  considered  vulgar  to 
confound  the  genus  with  the  species,  by  using  these  words  on  every  occasion,  and 
to  show  so  much  solicitude  about.titles,  which  defeat  their  own  object  by  repetitioii 
and  misapplication.  In  the  same  way  we  look  upon  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity,  to 
make  frequent  use  of  the  term  Sir !  or  Madam !  In  America  the  custom  is  so  gen- 
eral, that  it  takes  some  time  to  be  reconciled  to  it  It  is  probable  that  the  different 
practices  have  some  reference  to  the  political  forms,  that  prevail  in  the  two  countriesy 
and  were  adopted  to  soflen  equality  in  the  one,  and  restore  it  in  the  other.  An 
American  has  a  way  of  pronouncing  some  of  our  common  words,  that  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  England,  except  among  those,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education.  Should  he,  when  in  London,  find  himself  thus  classified,  he  ought 
not  to  complain  of  the  injustice.  Does  he  not  himself  apply  a  much  more  ineqmta- 
hie  test  to  his  fellow-citizcns  in  matters  of  infinitely  greater  importance?  Surelj 
pronunciation  affords  a  much  better  criterion  of  refinement,  than  colour  of  moral 
worth.  I  was  oflen  reminded  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  new  country 
that  has  not  yet  acquired  the  graces  and  elegances  of  older  communities;  but  never 
did  I  hear  any  tiling  like  regret  expressed  (except  by  the  abolitionists,  who  are  stig- 
matised as  unworthy  citizens  for  lamenting  it,)  that  European  morality  was  not  as 
much  aimed  at  as  European  fashions.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  same  persons 
tremblingly  alive  to  any  imputation  of  wanting  that  nice  polish,  which  is  supposed 
to  distinguish  the  best  society  in  England,  yet  totally  insensible  to  the  charge  of  as 
idle  a  narrow-mindedness  as  ever  disgraced  the  lowest  The  *  Patricians'  will 
readily  listen  to  you  when  ;^ou  describe  the  usages  of  our  fashionables :  but,  if  you 
state  that  a  man*8  complexion  is  no  bar  to  admittance  anywhere,  your  remark  is 
received  with  a  sneer  of  indifference  or  a  smile  of  scornful  incredillity.  To  be  quis- 
led and  caiicatured  for  vulgarity  is  intolerable  to  the  same  people,  who  seem  not  to 
know,  or  not  to  care,  that  you  despise  them  for  their  prejudices.  Hint  to  them 
that  they  eat  peas  with  a  knife,  and  they  are  highly  enraged :  tell  them  that  their 
conduct  to  the  *  niggers*  is  inhuman  and  unmanly,  and  they  laugh  in  your  face. 
They  look  to  Europe  for  *•  mint  and  cummin,*  and  leave  her  *  the  weurhtier  matters 
of  the  law.*  Purity  of  langna^  is  more  valued  than  generosity  orsentiment  or 
nobleness  of  behaviour.  To  speak  with  more  grammatical  accuracy  than  an  En^^- 
lishman,  is  matter  of  funeral  boasting ;  but  to  be  his  inferior  in  the  kmd  and  benevo- 
lent feelings  he  exhibits  to  every  member  of  the  human  fiuouly,  neither  excites  re- 
flection nor  inspires  shame.** 
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•*I  left  Northampton  on  the  I6U1,  •!  three,  a,  u^fyr  BoetoOt  and  vnvnA  at  that 
place  about  ei^t  in  the  erening.    The  road  waj  good;  and,  if  we  had  not  changed 
our  Tehlcle  tluee  times  during  the  jonmey,  and  stopped  at  the  Tarioos  poat-offioea 
ibr  the  bags,  and  at  the  hotels  for  refreshment,  we  snoold  have  got  in  much  sooner. 
The  first  fifteen  miles  were  performed  in  an  hour  and  forty  minutes.    The  distanca 
is  ninety.four  miles.    The  passengers  were  inclined  to  be  sociable ;  and,  as  it  was 
a  fine  day,  and  the  country  not  uninteresting,  the  journey  passed  off  pleasantly 
enough.    An  English  coachman  would  have  been  somewhat  amused  with  the 
appearance  of  the  stage  and  the  costume  of  the  driver.    The  former  was  similar  to 
some  that  are  common  enough  in  Fhmce,  though  not  known  00  our  aide  of  the 
channel.    It  was  on  leathern  springs ;  the  boot  and  the  hind  part  being  appropri- 
ated to  the  luggage,  while  the  box  was  occupied  by  two  passengers  in  addition  to 
the  *  oonducteur,*  and  as  many  on  the  roof^    On  the  top,  secured  by  an  iron  raU, 
were  some  of  the  trunks  and  boxes,  and  inside  were  places  for  nine ;  two  seats  being 
affixed  to  the  ends,  and  one,  parallel  to  them,  across  the  middle  of  the  carriage. 
Our  driver  sat  between  two  of  the  outsides,  and  when  there  was  but  one  00  the  boi, 
over  the  near  wheeler ;  and  holding  the  reins,  or  Itnet,  as  he  called  them,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  separate  his  team  into  couples,  not  a-breast,  but  in  a  line  or  tandem 
fitf hion,  drove  along  with  considerable  skill  and  dexterity.    When  he  got  down,  he 
fastened  the  *  ribbons*  to  a  ring,  or  a  post  in  fix>nt  of  the  house  where  he  had  occa* 
sion  to  pull  up.    One  or  two  of  these  iehus  were  without  their  coats — an  undress  I 
was  glad  to  adopt  during  the  heat  of  the  day,— and  others  in  a  plain  country  firock. 
I  sat  on  the  box  most  part  of  the  time,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  my 
companion.    He  was  a  very  pleasant  merry  fellow.    As  he  at  first  objected  to  mir 
mit  a  third  to  the  honour  of  sitting  by  his  side,  I  endeavoured  to  joke  him  into  good 
humour,  and  very  soon  succeeded,  by  laughing  at  his  fun.    When  I  aaked  him,  for 
instance,  whether  he  was  full  inside?  he  repHed,  with  a  knowing  look: — *I  guess 
I  am — for  I  have  just  had  a  good  dinner.*    We  sll  laughed  heartuy.    The  joke  waa 
new  to  me :  and  the  others  were  not  in  a  vein  to  be  nice  about  novelty.    Three 
young  men,  who  were  inside,  amused  themselves  by  bowing  very  gravel?  and  with 
profound  respect,  to  the  old  folks,  who  were  sitting  at  their  doors,  or  looking  out  of 
the  windows  as  we  passed,  and  who  were  puzzling  their  brains,  long  after  we  were 
out  of  sight,  in  trying  to  make  out  to  what  acquaintance  it  could  possibly  be  that 
they  were  indebted  for  this  peice  of  unexpected  civility.    No  one  of  our  party,  which 
was  so  numerous  as  to  fill  two  stages,  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  ite  formality. 
On  my  arrival,  I  was  well  received  by  the  lacly  of  the  house  to  which  I  had  beeo 
directed,  and  a  comfbrteble  bed  soon  made  me  forget  the  fmtiguea  of  the  day.** 

We  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  Mr.  Abdy  has  discovered 
another  national  habit  for  our  benefit,  besides  those  already  found 
out  It  is  one,  however,  which  we  think  that  the  discoverer  had 
better  have  kept  to  himself,  as  it  does  not  speak  very  eloquently 
for  his  fascination  as  a  companion — being  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  habit  of  yawning. 


Art.  VII. — Travels  in  Ethiopia  above  the  second  cataract  of  the 
NUcy  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  country  and  its  various  inhabi- 
tants, under  the  dominion  of  Mohammed  Ah\  and  illustrating  the 
Antiquities^  Arts,  and  History  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Jneroe* 
By  G.  A.  HosKiNS,  Esq.  London:  Longman  &  Co.  4to.  pp.  307. 

Ethiopia  is  to  the  modems  almost  untrodden  ground.    Bruce 
alone,  previous  to  the  conquests  of  the  present  Pacha  of  £g]np^ 
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had  a  ^mpte  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Meroe,  and 
even  now  that  the  road  is  rendered  more  safe  by  the  arms  of 
Mohammed  All,  few  have  had  the  resolution  to  brave  the  climate 
and  the  desert    In  the  words  of  our  author : 

"  The  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Wady  Haifa  has  been  de- 
scribed by  many.  Only  six  or  seven  Europeans  have  nenetrated 
beyond  that  cataract ;  and  unfortunately,  all  even  of  tnese  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  compe- 
tent, as  artists,  to  give  a  satisfactory  description  and  correct  ae- 
lineation  of  the  interesting  remains  which  exist  in  those  remote 
regions.*  In  using  the  term  acquainted,  I  do  not  mean  to  state 
that  any  person  has  penetrated  very  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of 
Egyptian  lore,  much  less  can  I  pretend  to  have  lifted  *  the  veil  of 
Isis,  which  no  mortal  has  yet  raised  ;*  but  even  a  slieht  knowledge 
of  the  recent  discoveries  in  hieroglyphics,  gives  to  the  traveller  of 
the  present  day  an  advantage  over  even  perhaps  the  most  learned 
travellers  who  visited  this  country  before  the  discoveries  of  \'ounff, 
Wilkinson,  ChampoUion,  and  Rossellini.  Egypt  is  no  longer  a  6eTd 
for  speculative  ingenuity  and  brilliant  imagination.  The  daylight 
has  appeared,  and  the  efforts  of  talent  and  perseverance  have 
cleared  away  many  of  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  first 
labourers  in  this  rich  mine  of  antiquarian  research.  Enough  is 
already  known  of  hieroglyphics  to  make  the  subject  to  be  duly 
appreciated  by  literary  men,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  im- 
portant information  from  that  source.  The  drawings  which  have 
nitherlo  been  made  in  Upper  Nubia  are  considered  to  be  very  in- 
accurate ;  much  has  been  left  undone,  and  the  hieroglyphics  have 
been  but  partially  and  imperfectly  copied :  while  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  totally  unknown.  Aware  of  these  circumstances, 
and  also  that  not  a  drawing  or  description  of  the  antiquities  of 
Meroe  has  yet  been  published  in  England,  and  hoping  that  my 
labours  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  interested  in  these  sub- 
jects, I  leave  Thebes  to  encounter  again  the  fatigues  and  perils  of 
the  desert ;  but  Meroe  is  before  me,  the  probable  birth-place  of 
the  arts  and  sciences." 

With  such  views  and  objects  he  set  out  from  Thebes,  1st  Febru- 
ary, 1833.  The  second  day  he  arrived  at  Esnet,  and  the  third  at 
Assuan  (Syene).  Here,  instead  of  ascending  the  cataracts,  and 
navigating  the  river  to  Wady  Haifa,  he  sought  the  means  of  cross- 
ing the  desert  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  These  he  obtained 
firom  the  Sheikh  of  the  Abadbes,  who  usuaUy  provides  camels  for 
travellers  between  Syene  and  the  capital  of  the  Berbers.  This 
Qseftil  personage  is  thus  described : 

*  ^  Lord  Pnidhoe  and  Major  Felix  are  the  only  Engliahmen  who  have  seen  the 
«ntiqiiitiet  of  the  itle  of  Meroe;  and  it  ia  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not 
FBbUdied  th«r  obaemtioBa.''  r^  -» 
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**  I  was  agreeably  struck  with  his  appearance ;  he  was  a  man 
of  middle  size ;  extremely  regular  features ;  a  calm  and  dignified 
manner ;  a  benevolent,  and  at  the  same  time  noble  expression  of 
countenance.  His  dress  was  remarkably  neat  and  clean.  His  tur- 
ban and  linen  gown  remarkably  white,  and  of  good  materials.'' 

Nine  camels  and  two  dromedaries  having^  been  obtained,  our 
traveller  set  out  from  Syene,  0th  February.  The  road  for  the  first 
six  days  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river,  the  cultivated  land 
on  whose  margin  it  occasionally  enters,  and  in  some  cases  fol- 
lows the  banks ;  at  other  times  it  traverses  the  desert  hills.  The 
scenery  is  spoken  of  as  remarkable  from  the  contrast  between  the 
narrow  strip  of  verdure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  the 
dark  hills,  and  the  bright  yellow  sands  of  the  desert  On  leaving 
the  vicinity  of  the  stream,  the  first  and  second  days'  journey  lay 
through  a  series  of  mountain  passes,  separated  by  narrow  plains. 
On  the  third  he  reached  and  travelled  over  "  an  immense  down 
of  sand,  variegated  with  round  balls  of  iron  ore,  and  studded  with 
a  few  small  hills  of  sandstone,  containing  thin  layers  of  gypsum." 

**  The  only  object  to  interest  me,  tnd  relieve  the  wearinen  of  mind  and  body, 
ham  been  the  miraf^re.  Some  travellers  state  that  this  phenomenon  has  deceived  them 
repeatedly.  Tliis  I  am  surprised  at,  sinoe  its  peculiar  appearance,  joined  to  its  oc* 
enrrencc  in  a  desert  where  the  traveller  is  too  forcibly  impressed  with  the  recdlleo- 
tion  that  no  lakes  or  pools  exist,  would  appear  to  me  to  prevent  the  possibility  that 
he  who  has  once  seen  it  can  be  a  second  time  deceived.  Still  this  don  not  diminiah 
the  beauty  of  the  plienoincnon ; — to  see,  among  burning  sands  and  bamm  hills,  an 
apparently  beautiful  lake,  perfectl;^  calm,  and  unruffled  by  any  breeie,  reflecting  in 
its  bosom  the  surrounding  rocks,  is  indeed  an  interesting  and  wonderful  spectacle; 
but  it  is  a  tantalizing  sight  to  the  Arabs,  traversing  the  desert  on  foot,  always  with 
a  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  oden,  owing  to  their  great  imprudence,  wholly  des* 
titute  of  it  There  is  much  of  the  sublime  to  elevate,  of  real  danger  to  ezcitt  tbe 
mind  in  the  passage  of  the  desert:  the  boundless  plains  of  sand,  the  thought  of  the 
distance  from  the  nabitations  of  man,  and  from  the  moat  common  necesaariea  of 
life,  the  perpetual  apprehension  of  the  falling  short  of  water,  and  tiie  certainty,  that 
whoever  from  fatigue  or  illness  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  caravan,  will  at 
ooce,  with  his  share  of  the  provision  and  a  camel,  be  abandoned  to  his  fiUe.  And 
what  a  &te !  Few  left  in  this  manner  ever  reach  their  destination.** 

On  the  fifth  day  the  road  wound  among  the  mountains  and 
some  valleys,  the  doone  palm  and  acacia  made  their  appearance. 
Rain  also  falls  occasionally,  and  is  succeeded  by  herbage,  the  val- 
ley has  even  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  cultivated.  Some 
wells  are  to  be  iound,  of  which  only  one  contained  water,  and 
that  of  a  bitter  taste.  On  the  sixth  day  the  road  left  the  mountains 
and  entered  an  immense  plain  of  sand ;  a  journey  of  thirty  miles 
over  which  brought  our  traveller  to  another  valley  containing 
acacia  trees.  The  succeeding  day  brought  gazelles  to  enliven  the 
scene,  and  passed  near  a  spot  where  mines  of  gold  have  formerly 
been  worked.  On  the  ninth  day  the  passage  of  the  desert  was 
completed,  and  the  party  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  AboD 
Hammed ;  the  whole  distance  being  about  two  hundred  and  6&y 
miles.  We  have  been  particular  in  our  abridgment  of  the  accounl 
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of  this  route,  as  it  is  the  great  track  of  canrami  and  trayellers 
between  Egypt  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  has  in  ancient 
times  been  much  more  frequented  than  it  is  even  now,  and  in  the 
valleys  traces  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  of  the  road  having  been 
improved  by  human  labour.  Bruce  followed  a  k>i^r  and  more 
perilous  route,  leaving  the  Nile  below  Syene,  and  striking  it  again 
tiiffher  up  than  Abou  Hammed. 

Prom  Abou  Hammed  the  road  a^in  nearly  follows  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  our  traveller  reached,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
Al  Makkarif,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Berber,  now 
a  province,  governed  for  Mohammed  Pacha  by  a  Turkish  Bey. 

At  the  court  of  the  governor,  the  two  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonages were,  the  former  king  or  melek  of  the  province,  who, 
driven  from  it  by  his  neighbours,  had  in  revenge  become  the  guide 
of  the  pacha's  armies,  the  present  Melek  of  ^endy,  and  an  Arab 
Sheikh  of  the  tribe  Abadbe.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said :  ^  His  family 
have  held  this  title  from  time  immemorial :  the  stamp  of  nobility 
is  marked  upon  his  high  forehead ;  and  there  is  an  expression  of 
dimified  mildness  in  his  countenance  which  commands  respect" 

His  portrait,  which  forms  one  of  the  embellishments  of  the  work» 
confirms  this  description,  and  although  swarthy  almost  to  black- 
ness, no  trace  of  negro  blood  is  to  be  detected  in  the  well  formed 
Caucasian  skull.  The  Bey  received  Mr.  Hoskins  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  loaded  him' witn  civilities,  although  well  assured  that  he 
was  to  expect  little  or  no  return,  and  this  is  mentioned  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  Turkish  habits. 

The  province  of  Berber  is  more  extensive  than  the  ancient 
kingdom,  and  contains  30,000  resident  inhabitants,  independent  of 
the  desert  tribes,  who  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Pacha  at  Al  Mak- 
karif.  Of  these  tribes,  the  most  noted  are  the  Abadbes  and  the 
Bishareen.  The  latter  are  usually  classed  as  Arabs,  although  they 
neither  use  a  dialect  of  the  language  nor  claim  descent  from  that 
people.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes, and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  the  name  of  a  nation  sculp- 
tured at  Thebes,  which  reads  Pi  Sharim.  They  are  said  to  be 
treacherous,  cruel,  and  addicted  to  theft  Some  persons  at  Mak- 
karif  stated  that  they  count  200,000  houses  or  tents,  but  in  spite 
of  the  extent  of  their  territory,  this  must  be  an  exaggeration. 

The  Abadbes  number  about  50,000  tents,  being  thus  less  nume- 
rous than  the  Bishareen,  but  superior  in  bravery  and  intelligence. 
Having  been  the  allies  of  the  pacha  in  his  conquests,  they  are 
exempt  from  all  personal  tribute,  and  merely  pay  taxes  upon  the 
cultivated  lands  they  may  happen  to  occupy. 

In  addition  to  these  two  great  tribes,  he  saw  individuals  of  ten 
other  tribes,  eight  of  whom  have  submitted  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt, 
and  two,  the  Shelouks  and  Numrum,  still  maintain  their  indepeii* 
dence. 
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The  force  with  which  the  governor  of  Berber  maintains  his  su- 
premacy is  no  more  than  four,  hundred  soldiers,  and  as  our  author 
well  remarks,  shows  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  art  of  govemmenty 
for  even  with  this  apparently  inadequate  force,  insurrection  does 
not  seem  to  be  apprenended.  The  descendants  of  those  very  tribes 
which  resisted  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Achaemenidsey  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Caesars,  and  the  Abassides,  have  been  made  by 
Mohammed  Ali  to  crouch  beneath  his  yoke. 

**  He  has  done  bo  in  despite  of  all  the  obetaclee  man  and  nature  oppoaed  to  hia 
ambition ; — a  brave  resistance,  cataracts  amonc  which  many  of  his  barks  were  lost, 
the  horrors  of  the  desert,  burning  climate,  mahria,  fever,  which  at  first  annihilated 
his  army  *  at  one  fell  swoop.*  The  statement  of  Cailliaud,  that  at  Sennaar  the 
Paoha  saw  one-third  of  his  army  fall  a  prey  to  intermittent  and  malignant  fevers, 
dTsentory,  and  bilious  attacks,  shows  at  now  dear  a  price  these  conquests  were  pur- 
chased. But  the  Pacha*s  power  in  this  country  rests  now  on  a  basb  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  shake, — a  combination  of  vigorous  policy  in  council,  with  superiority 
of  arms  and  discipline  in  the  field.** 

Our  author  seems  to  think  that  the  agriculture  of  Berber  is 
on  the  decline,  in  consequence  of  the  exactions  of  the  Pacha's 
government  His  taxes  are  certainly  of  the  most  impolitic  sort, 
being  principally  levied  on  the  water  wheels  by  which  the  country 
is  irrigated.  But  the  quiet  produced  by  an  orcferly  and  settled  go- 
vernment has  given  a  stimulus  to  commerce,  and  the  wandenng 
tribes  are  beginning  to  derive  benefit  from  its  increase,  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  their  services  and  those  of  their  camels. 

**  This  gives  employment  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  attaches  these  roring 
tribes,  by  the  strongest  chain  of  interest,  to  a  more  regular  and  less  barbarous  go- 
Temment  than  they  have  ever  been  accustomed  to,  and  thus  reconciles  them  to  tlie 
relinquishment  of  their  independence.  When  we  consider  the  predatory  and  lawless 
habits  they  gloried  in  for  ages  prior  to  the  Pacha*s  conquests;  the  anarchy  and  ooa- 
fbsion  which  afforded  them  such  facilities  for  rapine,  and  in  which  their  bold  unmly 
spirits  delighted,  as  the  short  though  dangerous  path  to  distinction  and  wealth-^ 
is  surprising  to  see  them  thus  quietly  occupied  in  tlie  vocations  of  peace,  and  e«ni« 
ing  their  livelihood  by  honest  industry.  A  tribute  of  applause  is  certainly  due  to 
Bfohammed  Ali,  for  effecting  this  great  improvement  in  the  habits  and  pursuits  of 
the  uncivilized  hordes  who  occupy  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  continent  of 
AfKca." 

At  Makkarif  Mr.  Hoskins  embarked  upon  the  Nile,  and  reached 
the  first  evening  Unmatun,  which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Nile  with  its  first  branch,  the  Astaboras  of  the  ancients, 
and  Tacuzze  of  the  Abyssinians,  but  known  in  this  part  by  the 
local  name  of  Mugrum.  The  width  of  the  M ugrum  is  about  one 
thousand  feet,  it  swells  earlier  than  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile, 
and  its  waters  are  of  a  green  colour.  In  March  it  was  nearly 
sti^nant 

The  banks  of  the  Nile  in  this  vicinity  are  covered  with  groves 
of  acacias,  doones,  and  palms.  The  verdure  is  more  brilliant  than 
any  our  travellers  had  before  remarked,  justifying  the  description 
of  the  emissaries  of  Nero :  *'  Herbas  circum  Aleroem  demum,  n- 
ridiores,  silvarumque  aliquid  apparuisse." 
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It  was  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Astapus 
with  the  Astaboras,  that  the  ancients  placed  the  island  of  Meroe, 
and  the  city  of  Meroe  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  situated 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  streams.  In  eflect, 
after  a  sail  with  a  favourable  wind  for  a  day  and  ni^t,  Ba^meh 
was  reached,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  exist  remains  which  can 
only  be  assigned  to  this  long  famed  city.  These  remains  are  no 
more  than  the  Necropolis,  for  every  vestige  of  habitation  or  public 
edifice  has  been  destroyed  by  time  or  buried  beneath  the  sands, 
except  a  few  fragments  of  walls,  and  a  space  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  about  two  mousand  feet  square,  strewed  with  brick. 

**ThMe  indicate  without  doabt,  the  site  of  that  cradle  of  the  arts  which  dietb- 
gobh  a  dviliied  from  a  barbarooa  society.  Of  the  birth  place  of  the  arts  and 
•cienoes,  the  wild  natives  of  the  adjacent  Tillages  have  made  a  miserable  bufTing!. 
place ;  oif  the  city  of  the  learned,  *  its  cloud  cap*t  towers,*  its  *  gorgeous  palaces,* 
Its  *  solemn  temples,*  there  is  Meft  not  a  rack  bcnind.*  The  sepn&hres  alone  of  her 
departed  kinffs  have  fhlfillod  their  destination  of  surviving  the  habitations  which 
.  their  i^ilosopny  taught  them  to  regard  but  as  ruins,  and  are  now  fast  mouldering 
into  dust  As  at  Memphis,  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  palace  or  temple  is  to  be  seen.  In 
this  once  populous  place,  I  saw  timid  gazelles  fearlessly  pasturing.  Tlie  hysnis 
and  wolves  abound  in  the  neighbouring  hills. 

**  The  small  villages  of  Bagromeh  consist  of  circular  cottages  with  thatched  coni- 
cal rooft.  The  peasants  have  numerous  flocks  which  they  send  in  pasture  on  the 
plain.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  I  observed  cotton,  dourah,  and  barley.  Such  is 
the  present  state  of  Meroe.  It  is  an  ample  requital  fbr  my  toilsomejoumey  to  have 
been  the  first  to  brinff  to  England  accurate  architectural  drawings  of'^all  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  that  city  which  will  ever  live  in  the  grateffal  re> 
collection  of  those  who  love  the  arts.*' 

s  s  f  «  a  • 

**  It  will  be  alleged  that  there  are  many  discrepancies  between  my  architectural 
and  picturesque  views  and  those  of  M.  Caiiliaud.  I  have  only  to  remark  that  the 
former  are  by  M.  Boudoni,  a  most  skilful  Italian  architect  and  painter  of  ac- 
knowledged reputation,  whose  sufficient  recommendation  to  me  was  the  patronage 
of  that  most  distinguished  of  British  antiquaries,  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  The  picturesque 
views  were  drawn  by  myself  with  the  Camera  Lucida ;  so  that  I  can  vouch  fbr  the 
exact  position  of  every  stone.** 

The  engravings  indeed  bear  intrinsic  evidence,  that  can  be 
readily  appreciated  by  the  artist,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  delinea- 
tion, and  besides  exhibit  much  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  points 
of  view.  It  is  in  fact  the  principal  advantage  of  the  beautiful  in- 
vention of  Wollaston,  (the  Camera  Lucida)  that  an  amateur  of 
taste  and  judgment,  may,  by  the  aid  of  it,  produce  sketches  of 
equal  value  as  representations  of  scenery  with  those  of  the  most 
practised  artist. 

Our  author  thus  describes  the  impressions  produced  by  a  first 
view  of  the  pyramids  of  Meroe. 


ous 

distance,  announced  their  importance;  but  I  was  gratified  beyond  my  roost  sanguine 
expectations,  when  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  pyramids  of  Greesah 
are  magnificent,  wonderful  from  their  stupendous  size,  but  for  picturesque  effect 
and  architectural  design,  I  infinitely  prefer  those  of  Meroe.  I  expected  to  find  fbw 
•nch  remains  here,  and  certainly  mrthing  so  imposing,  so  interesting  as  those  sepal* 
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ehras,  doobtlMf  of  Uie  kinfs  and  queens  of  Ethiopia.  I  flood  ftr  ■ome  time  loet  Ia 
admiration.  From  every  point  of  view,  I  aaw  magnt6cent  ^ronps,  pyramid  riling 
behind  pyramid,  while  the  dilapidated  ttate  of  many  did  not  render  toem  leaa  inter* 
eeting,  though  leas  beaotiful  as  works  of  art  I  easily  restored  them  in  my  imagi' 
aatioB,  and  these  efiects  of  tlie  ravages  of  time  carried  book  my  thoaghts  to  dietut 


The  principal  group  of  pyramids  is  composed  of  tweDty^three^ 
in  various  states  of  preservation ;  besides  seven  in  such  a  ruined 
condition  that  their  plan  cannot  be  made  out  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  three  other  groups,  two  of  which  contain  each  but  two  pyra- 
mids, and  the  third  six.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  to  the 
West  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  twenty-five  othefs,  almost 
buried  in  the  sand.  Each  of  the  pyramids  whose  place  can  be 
discovered,  has  been  furnished  with  a  portico,  and  these  porticoes 
iace  eastward,  although  there  is  no  care  manifested  in  making  the 
directions  of  the  sides  correspond  with  the  cardinal  points.  In  these 
respects  they  differ  from  the  pyramidsof  Memphis,  which  have  been 
skilfully  oriVnterf,  and  of  wnich  the  entrance  is  on  their  northern 
face.  The  fronts  of  these  porticoes  are  beautiful,  showing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  propytonsof  Egyptian  architecture,  the  heights 
of  the  porticoes  are  all  nearly  the  same,  being  about  11  feet,  but 
their  breadth  and  projection  vary  with  the  size  of  the  base  of  the 
pyramids  to  which  they  belong.  Most  of  the  porticoes  contain 
out  a  single  room ;  some  few  of  them,  however,  have  two,  and  thes6 
are  adorned  by  sculptures.  The  largest  of  the  pyramids  is  abotA 
sixty-three  feet  square,  and  the  smallest  no  more  than  sevente^fi. 
The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  architecture,  which  Wa* 
observed,  is  that  the  roof  of  one  of  the  porticoes  was  formed 
into  a  regular  arch.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  f  he 
Egyptians  were  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  this  structure,  dt 
whether  the  few  which  have  been  observed  in  Egypt  were  not  the 
work  of  more  modem  times,  after  a  communication  was  opentMl  ^Mh 
Italy.  But  we  have  in  this  remote  region  an  example  of  the  arch 
when  no  such  communication  can  be  suspected. 

Our  author,  skilled  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  architecture,  atiA 
thus  possessed  of  the  power  of  detecting  the  several  ages  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  ascribes  these  edifices  to  a  more  early  epocn  than  any 
which  exist  in  Egypt  It  is  easy  however  to  see  that  in  this  lie 
may  be  mistaken,  as  what  would  be  the  infancy  of  the  art,  anfl 
thus  mark  a  remote  age  in  a  country  which  afterwards  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  skill,  may  in  another  only  mark  a  greater 
degree  of  rudeness  at  a  given  epoch.  Let  us  however  hear  his 
own  argument 

**  A  question  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  literary  men  is,  whether 
the  Ethiopians  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  from  the  Elgyptians,  or  the  lattar 
from  the  former.  One  of  Uiese  hypotheses  must  be  admitted,  as  the  similarly 
of  the  style  eridenUy  denotes  a  common  origin.  These  pyramids  belong  iHttaMit 
doubt  to  the  remotest  age.  No  edifice  perfaapa  is  better  oalculated  toieriet  tas 
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of  time  or  the  destructive  efforts  of  man  than  the  pyramids ;  particolarly  when 
eoortructcd  as  these  are  without  any  chambers  in  the  mterior.  In  a  country  where 
eafthqoakes  are  unknown,  little  rain  falls,  and  the  mnd  b  seldom  violent,  ages 
most  elapse  before  those  vast  masses  of  stone  could  be  much  dilapidated  unless 
buried  by  the  desert  or  carried  away  by  men  as  the  materials  for  other  buildings. 
The  porticoes  even  of  the  pyramids  which  are  standing,  although  adapted  to  their 
proportions,  are  almost  all  injured  and  most  of  them  destroyed.  There  are  no  symp- 
toms of  &natical  violence  having  been  exercised  on  what  remains.  Their  ruined 
■Bd  de&oed  condition  must  be  entirely  attributed  to  their  great  antiquity. 

"The  sculpture  is  in  a  very  peculiat'  style,  which  can  hardly  be  called  good :  the 
large  figures  in  particular  display  a  certain  rotundity  of  form  which  I  never  ob- 
aemd  in  any  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  smaller  figures  have  also  this  peculiari^^; 
but  fhmi  their  dmiensions  it  is  not  so  observable,  at  least  not  so  sti  iking.  The 
hieroglyphics  are  much  defaced ;  indeed  those  I  have  copied  are  almost  all  that  re- 
main. The  Ethiopians  did  not  group  their  hieroglyphics  as  well  as  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  their  striking  deficiency  in  this  respect  proves  either  a  great  corruption  on 
tlie  Egyptian  style,  or  most  probably  a  great  improvement  made  by  the  latter  on 
the  Ethiopian  invention.  Tliis  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  Diodorus  informs  us 
that  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  was  in  Egypt  confined  to  the  priests ;  but  that 
in  Ethiopia  they  were  understood  by  all. 

'^To  any  one  who,  like  me,  has  made  a  long  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  the 
■tyle  of  the  sculpture,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  known  name,*  is  generally  sufficient 
to  determine  its  epoch.  This  fact,  of  which  those  travellers  woo  have  spent  any 
time  in  Egypt  will  be  fully  aware,  may  give  additional  weight  to  my  opinion  of 
■eulpture.** 


He  then  states,  that  the  style  is  distinguishable  from  the  more 
ancient  style  of  Egypt,  from  that  of  the  Hameses,  that  of  the  Per- 
suan,  Plotemaic,  and  Roman  epochs,  and  yet  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  corruption  from  any  of  them.  All  which  is  no  more 
than  was  to  be  expected,  when  we  consider  that  Meroe  never  be- 
came subject  to  the  Egyptians,  being  only  once  reached  by  a  hos- 
tile inroad,  and  that  although  its  sovereigns  more  than  once  ruled 
over  Egypt,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  their  having  borrow- 
ed the  arts  of  the  conquered  country.  Mr.  Hoskins  states  that 
he  has  obtained  in  different  places  visited  by  him,  the  hieroglyphics 
of  numerous  sovereigns  of  Ethiopia.  From  our  scanty  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  that  country,  either  through  the  sculptures  or  the 
works  of  profane  historians,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  assign  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  and  arrange  them  in  chronologi- 
cal order. 

Few  of  the  sovereigns  of  Ethiopia  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
any  existing  histories.  Homer  can  hardly  be  ranked  among  these, 
and  we  may  therefore  pass  by  the  episode  of  Memnon,  the  son  of 
Aurora  and  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians ;  ypt  the  very  mention  of 
such  a  prince  by  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  early  rela- 
tions of  commerce  must  have  existed  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Meroe,  for  however  embellished  may  have  been  the  *  tale  of  Troy 
divine,'  it  was  skilfully  adjusted  in  all  its  points  to  existing  tradi- 
tions and  popular  belief.  The  invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  Semiramis, 
is  of  an  age  which  authentic  history  does  not  reach,  and  if  found- 
ed on  fact,  applies  most  probably  to  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  who 
were  more  near  neighbours  of  Nineveh. 
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The  earliest  mention  of  Ethiopia  as  a  formidable  nation,  which 
occurs  in  the  Jewish  Chronicles,  is  in  the  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Shishak,  971  B.  C.  It  is  however  possible  that  the  hufte  host 
there  spoken  of  may  have  been  from  the  countries  nearest  uie  first 
cataract,  which  were  often  reduced  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  not  from  the  distant  kingdom  of  Meroe.  Herodotus  be- 
sides informs  us  that  of  all  the  Egyptian  Kings,  Sesostris  alone 
subdued  Meroe,  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  in  confirmation^ 
that  the  cartouch  of  that  Rameses,  who  has  by  ChampoUiou  been 
identified  with  this  mighty  conqueror,  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the 
ruins  of  Meroe,  when  no  other  Egyptian  name  has  yet  been  de- 
tected. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  invasion  of  Shishak,  Judea  was  again 
invaded  by  Terah  king  of  Ethiopia. 

**  I  conceive  that  the  army  of  Terah,  like  that  of  Memnon,  and  thoM  periiaM  who 
aaiiated  Shishak,  may  have  been  ti  aniported  from  their  own  coontry  by  the  naTicttioii 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  haa  been  objected  by  some  that  Terah  could  not  have  been  kin|^  of 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  without  being  master  of  the  latter  country :  but  not  cmly 
waa  the  way  by  the  Red  Sea  shorter  and  much  more  convenient,  but  the  king  of 
Meroe  at  that  time  may  have  possessed  part  of  Arabia,  and  he  may  thua  ha?o 
marched  his  army  through  the  Peninsula.  We  may  however  suppoee  that  he 
would  not  have  undertaken  such  an  important  war  against  the  people  of  Judah,  if 
he  had  apprehended  any  impediment  to  his  progress,  from  such  near  and  powerful 
neighbours  as  the  Kgyptians  and  Arabians.  I  see  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Terah  was  a  king  of  Meioe,  than  that  Tirhakah  was  sent,  who  bean  the  same 
tiUe  in  Egypt  of  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  fbrto- 
nately  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  title  of  the  latter,  and  show  us  that  Tirhmkah, 
called  king  of  Ethiopia  in  the  Bible,  was  also  king  of  Meroe :  but  because  no  vee- 
tiffes  of  edifices  constructed  by  Terah  have  survived  the  almost  complete  destmctioii 
of  Ethiopian  monuments,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  conceive  that  the  Ethiopia 
of  which  he  is  called  king,  is  not  the  same  country  which  Tirhakah  afierwirdi 
ruled." 

**  We  now  come  to  that  glorious  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Ethiopia,  when  her  kiiin 
reiffned  not  only  over  their  native  country,  but  over  the  entire  valley  of  the  NuOi 
including  the  whole  of  Egypt  Their  dominion  embraced  nations  ofevery  variety 
of  colour  and  character,  from  Memphis  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  highly  latie. 
fiustorr  to  know  that  the  account  of  this  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kings  who  reigned 
over  Egypt,  is  not  only  transmitted  to  us  by  the  joint  testimony  of  sacred  and  pn^ 
&ne  history,  but  is  also  amply  confirmed  by  the  monuments  of  both  countries.** 

The  extracts  from  Manetho  preserved  by  Julius  Africanus  and 
Eusebius,  give  a  list  of  three  kings,  Sabbako,  Livichus,and  Tar- 
kus,  or  Tarakus.  Their  united  reigns  are  stated  by  the  different 
quotations  from  forty  to  forty-four  years.  The  united  testimony 
of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  give  an  Ethiopian  rule  of  fifty  years, 
ascribed  however  to  a  single  monarch.  Lapidary  inscriptions 
settle  this  question,  and  show  that  three  monarchs  ruled  in  succes- 
sion; the  first  bears  the  name  of  Shabak;  the  second  of  Shabatok; 
the  third  of  Tirhakah.  The  last  of  these  is  obviously  identical 
with  the  Tirhakah  king  of  Cush  (Ethiopia)  mentioned  in  scripture 
as  having  advanced  against  Sennacherib,  whilst  the  latter  was  wag^ 
ing  war  against  Hezekiah.    The  miracle  by  which  the  army  of 
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the  Afi^jnrian  king  was  destroyed,  is  also  comiected  by  Herodotus, 
with  the  reign  in  Egypt  of  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  the  successor  of  an 
Ethiopian  king. 

These  kings  are  represented  upon  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  Thebes,  in  a  dress  differing  from  that  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
ooinciding  with  that  worn  by  another  people,  admitted  to  be  in- 
habitants of  the  upper  Nile :  their  names  are  sculptured,  not  only 
there,  but  upon  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroe. 

The  next  event  connected  with  the  history  of  this  country^  is 
tbo  emi^ation  of  the  warrior  caste  of  Egypt  Psammitichus,  we 
ape  toldby  Herodotus,  having  kept  on  foot  an  army  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  men  to  protect  ms  kingdom  against  the  Ethiopians, 
the  Arabs,  and  the  Assyrians ;  these  soldiers,  discontented  at  not 
having  been  relieved  for  more  than  three  years,  resolved  to  go 
over  to  Ethiopia.  This  resolution  they  carried  into  effect  in  spite 
of  the  intreaties  of  the  king,  and  we  are  informed  that  this  migra- 
tion rendered  the  Ethiopians  more  civilized,  as  they  thua  received 
the  customs  of  Egypt  We  cannot  but  think  this  a  more  probable 
view  of  the  subject  than  that  which  derives  the  civilization  of 
Bgypt  from  Ethiopia.  The  centre  of  art  and  learning  was  un- 
questionably at  Thebes ;  here  are  yet  to  be  seen  monuments,  as 
superior  to  those  of  Ethiopia  in  design  and  in  execution,  as  the 
former  are  to  the  constructions  of  the  Ptolemies  after  the  decline 
of  Thebes.  Still,  however,  we  see  in  Meroe  and  in  Bgypt,  works 
of  the  same  school  of  art,  inscriptions  in  a  common  language,  titles 
ia  the  same  hyperbolic  style  of  compliment,  and  the  sculptured 
evidences  of  ai/ identical  religion.  The  people  to  whom  Cambyses 
sent  a  mission  of  Ethiopians,  were  not  civilized,  as  thev  did  not 
know  the  arts  by  which  dresses  were  constructed,  or  the  use  of 
ornaments.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  they  were  nomade 
tribes,  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

The  next  Ethiopian  king  whose  name  has  reached  us  is  Erga- 
menes,  a  cotemporary  of  the  second  Ptolemy.  He  it  was  who 
threw  off  the  yoke  to  which  his  predecessors  had  been  subjected 
by  the  priesthood.  This  was  so  strong,  that  we  find  the  powerful 
and  victorious  Tirhakah  abandoning  nis  possessions  in  Egypt  at 
their  bidding,  and  we  are  even  informed  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  their  kings  orders  to  put  themselves  to  death. 
This  yoke  was  only  removed  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  sacer- 
dotal race.  The  name  of  the  king  who  effected  this  change  in  the 
government  of  Ethiopia,  has  been  found  inscribed  on  the  sanctuary 
^f  Dacker,  written  Erkamon.  We  find  Ethiopia  again  mentioned 
iq  the  account  given  by  Strabo  of  an  invasion  made  upon  the 
Roman  province  of  Egypt  This  was  induced  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  garrison  of  Syene,  by  iElius  Gallus.  This  inroad  was  not 
only  repelled  by  Petroniu8»  but  he  pur»jed  his  succeia»  invacM 
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Nubia  in  return,  crossed  the  desert,  and  penetrated  to  Napata* 
then  the  capital,  and  took  it  This  expedition  of  Petronius  was 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  probably  took  place  about 
90  &C. 

The  sovereign  of  Meroe  at  this  time  was  a  queen  of  the  name 
of  Candace ;  the  same  name  is  ascribed  to  her  whose  eunuch  was 
made  a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  A.  D.  83.  The  capital  at 
this  period  was  Napata,  and  not  Meroe. 

**  The  latter  celebrated  metropolis  aeems  to  have  existed  until  the  a^e  of  Ptokmy 
Fhiladelphus ;  and  in  the  time  of  Nero,  Pliny  deacribea  Napata  as  of  no  importance. 
Oppidum  id  parvum  inter  vr^dicta  tolum,  Afler  thb  sad  decline  of  the  ffl^MT  of  the 
Ethiopians,  wc  find  the  wild  tribes,  whose  power  was  formerly  absorbed  m  the  supe- 
rior fatness  of  Meroe,  now  acting  the  principal  part  The  wars  of  the  Blemmves 
and  the  Nubians  with  each  other,  and  against  the  Roman  power,  are  the  most  im- 
portant events  afterwards  transmitted  to  us ;  but  as  these  tribes  have  left  no  monu- 
ments of  their  civilization,  their  names,  victories,  and  defeats,  have  little  cotuieirion 
with  the  history  of  Moroe." 

The  importance  which  Meroe  possessed,  whether  exaggerated 
or  not,  was  certainly  great  when  considered  in  relation  to  ner  no- 
made  neighbours,  and  to  the  debased  negro  race  with  which  she 
was  immediately  in  contact  This  importance  was  derived  from 
her  commerce. 

**  Placed  at  a  short  distance  only  flrom  the  conflux  of  the  Astaboras  and  the  Nile, 
■be  was  connected  by  the  former  with  the  part  of  Ethiopia  now  called  Abyssinia ; 
and  by  the  latter,  now  denominated  the  Balir  el  Azruk,  or  Blue  River,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Sennaar,  Faxouki,  and  perhaps  with  re^^ions  still  farther  south.  It  is  also 
probable,  that  by  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  River,  the  true  Nile,  she  communi- 
cated extensively  with  vast  regions  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  distance  of  theee 
rivers,  particularly  from  the  Astabora«,  to  the  present  ports  of  Massoua  and  Soua- 
kim  on  the  Red  Sea,  whence  she  received,  perhaps,  the  productions  of  Arabia  and 
the  Indies,  is  by  no  means  great  Nature  seems  to  have  facilitated  the  intercourse, 
by  providing  her  with  the  ship  of  the  desert — the  camel.  By  this  means,  probably, 
the  commerce  of  Meroe  may  have  been  widely  diffused  into  the  centre  of  Afirica ; 
to  the  countries  now  called  Kordofan  and  Darfour,  which  are  only  at  a  abort  dis- 
tance from  the  Nile ;  nor  is  it  impossible,  that  a  powerftil  and  enterpritiag  natkn, 
itoch  as  the  Ethiopians  then  appear  to  have  been,  may  have  extended  th^ir  carmvan 
trade  to  the  kingdoms  of  Soudan,  Bomou,  dcc^  and  possibly  even  to  tbe  now  im- 
pervious Timbudoa** 

In  early  times,  the  commerce  betw^een  India  and  the  West  must 
have  been  better  carried  on  by  Meroe  than  by  Ecypt  The  com- 
munications of  the  former  with  her  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  were 
easy,  and  a  caravan  trade  was  opened  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Arabs  of  Yemen,  who  are  immediately  opposite.  May  we  not 
therefore  date,  as  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Meroe,  the  time 
when  a  direct  trade  by  ships  was  opened  from  the  Egyptian  har- 
bours? 

Long  after  this  period,  the  Ethiopian  port  of  Adule  possessed 
a  great  trade  in  ''  ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  hides  of  the  hip- 
popotamus, shells  of  the  tortoise,  sphinxes,  and  slaves."  Diodonif 
cites,  among  the  riches  of  the  island  of  Meroe,  **  mines  of  joldt 
aUver,  iron,  ccqpper^  great  abuadajoc^  of  ebony,  and  varioiii  finds 
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of  precious  stones."  Our  author  shows  that  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble that  much  of  the  metals  mentioned  in  this  passage  were  pro- 
cured by  commerce,  and  were  not  products  of  the  island  itself. 
There  are  indeed  mines  formerly  worked  for  gold  in  the  Nubian 
desert,  but  these  were  generally  in  possession  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  even  at  the  present  time,  Habeesh  and  the  negro  countries,  as 
well  as  the  regions  south  of  Sennaar,  abound  in  gold,  while  the 
space  between  the  rivers  yields  none.  Iron  mines  are  found  in 
Kordofan  and  Darfour,  and  this  must  have  been  anciently  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  value  in  this  part  of  Africa,  as  there  are  no  mines 
of  iron  in  Egypt 

**  Herodotus  says,  *  the  Ethiopians  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  whom  Cambyses 
subdued  on  his  expedition,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  sacred  island  of  Njrsa,  cele- 
brate festivals  to  Bacchus.  These  Ethiopians  and  their  neighbours  bring,  according 
to  my  memory,  two  half  measures  of  pure  gold,  two  hundred  long  round  pieces  of 
ivory,  five  Ethiopian  children,  and  twenty  large  elephants*  teeth.*  This  pasmge  re- 
minds me  of  that  magnificent  procession  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes  of  the  time  of  Tnoth- 
mes  IIL  Fifty  figures  are  represented,  exclusive  of  the  Egyptians,  painted  red;  six 
are  black,  and  four  of  a  dark  brown,  but  apparently  of  the  same  country.  These 
people,  not  having  the  Egyptian  dress,  are  doubtless  Ethiopians,  and  most  of  them 
are  so  called  by  the  hieroglyphics.  The  splendid  presents  which  they  are  presenting 
to  the  royal  owner  of  the  tomb,  almost  exactly  correspond  to  the  account  just  quoted 
ftom  Herodotus. 

**  They  consist  of  ivory,  ebony,  a  most  beautifiil  collection  of  vases,  and  a  variety 
of  animals — horses,  cows,  the  giraffe,  capricom,  leopards,  cynocephali,  greyhounds, 
&C.  Among  a  gorgeous  pile  of  offerings,  appear  heaps  of  gold  and  silver,  skms, 
precious  womIs,  and  indigo.  In  the  same  procession  are  auo  thirty-seven  white 
people,  with  very  nearly  the  features  of  Jews,  although  many^  from  the  hieroglyphics, 
consider  thera  to  be  Scythians.  Some  of  the  latter  are  leading  a  chariot  and  horses, 
an  elephant,  young  children,  and  one  of  them  a  bear ;  they  are  also  carrying  a  num- 
ber of  elegant  vases.*' 

Our  author  has  embellished  his  work  with  a  series  of  coloured 
plates,  representing  this  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture.  Consider- 
ing that  it  represents  events  of  the  reign  of  Tholhmes  III.,  who 
lived  about  1500  B.  C,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  state  of  arts  at  that 
remote  epoch,  far  beyond  any  which  we  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  figure  to  ourselves,  with  all  our  enthusiasm  for  Egyptian  anti- 
quities. The  vases,  which  from  their  colours  must  be  chiefly  gold 
and  silver,  have  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  forms,  equaUin^ 
the  finest  of  those  called  Etruscan ;  they  are,  besides,  embellishea 
with  paintings  which  must  be  enamel,  and  are  altogether  repre- 
sentations of  articles  of  such  beauty  as  would  demand  the  highest 
skill  of  the  best  artists  of  London  or  Paris  to  imitate.  Among 
other  articles  in  the  heap  of  offerings,  are  the  heads  of  animals 
wrought  with  perfection  in  gold  and  silver,  and  trees  are  borne  in 
the  procession.  A  similar  event  is  related  of  a  later  Egyptian 
monarch,  in  which  the  details  are  given  in  words  that  might  al- 
most seem  to  be  a  description  of  the  sculpture  in  question. 

**  Atheneus,  (see  lib.  v.)  in  his  description  of  the  festival  given  by  Ptolemy  Phil»- 
del^us  to  the  Alexandrians,  mentions  that  there  was  in  the  procesrion  a  number 
of  Ethiopians,  carrying  the  teeth  of  six  hundred  elephants.  Othert  bon  two  tboo- 
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nnd  Uocki  of  ebony,  and  tome  were  loeded  with  Tettels  ofgM  and  ailver  contain* 
ing  the  fineat  gold.  Besides  these,  there  were  two  thousand  roar  hundred  dogs,  men 
bearing  trees,  and  a  number  of  animahi,  both  birds  and  beasts,  parroquets,  and  other 
birds  of  Ethiopia  carried  in  cages ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  Ethiopian  sheep,  three 
hundred  Arabian,  and  twenty  m>m  the  island  of  Nubia ;  twenty-six  Indian  boffiu 
Iocs,  white  as  snow,  and  eight  fVom  Ethiopia ;  thiee  brown  bears,  and  a  white  one, 
fourteen  leopards,  sixteen  panthers,  four  lynxes,  one  giraffe,  and  a  rhinoceros  of 
Ethiopia.  The  reader  has  only  to  refer  to  my  drawings  to  perceiTC  how  admirably 
the  procession,  represented  on  the  walls  of  this  tomb,  erected  at  the  time  of  Thotli* 
mes  III.,  considering  it  also  as  a  pictorial  representation,  agrees  with  the  one  de- 
scribed by  Atheneus,  and  the  tribute  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  paid  to  the  Per- 
sians, one  thousand  years  afler  the  reign  of  Thothmes.*' 

Our  author  enters  now  into  a  long  and  ingenious  discussion  in 
relation  to  the  commerce  of  Meroe,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline. 
These  are  summed  up,  in  the  diversion  of  the  Indian  trade  to  the 
Egyptian  ports,  a  change  which  was  not  completed  until  the  time 
of  Strabo;  the  injuryproduced  by  the  theocratic  power ;  the  loss 
of  soil  by  the  river,  and  the  spread  of  the  desert;  the  ruinous  wars 
with  the  possessors  of  Egypt  Still,  even  in  the  eighth  century, 
the  kings  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  could  bring  into  the  field  one 
hundred  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  camels.  Finally, 

**  According  to  a  tradition  which  I  learned  at  Dongolah,  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
caliph  afler  Mahomet,  this  country  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  inhabitants 
Mended  with  the  conquerors,  who  forced  them  to  become  Mussulmen,  or  drove  them 
out  of  the  country,  probably  into  Abyssinia. 

**  Afler  all  that  has  been  said,  those  who  view  the  present  rude  and  degraded  stata 
of  this  country,  may  feci  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  ever  could  be  so  enlighten- 
ed and  flourishing  as  I  have  now  described  it  They  ou^ht,  however,  to  considert 
that  it  is  not  more  surprising  that  Meroe,  under  the  uncivilixed  and  ignorant  gtK 
vemment  of  the  Arabs,  would  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  arts,  than  that  the  little 
island  of  Rhodes,  once  eminent  for  power,  civilization,  and  commerce,  should  now, 
although  not,  like  Meroe,  deprived  of  her  rich  soil,  be  equally  ignorant  and  bar« 
barous.** 

The  present  state  of  commerce  is  thus  described : 

**  Small  caravans  still  occasionally  go  from  Shendy  into  Abyssinia.  Sometiiiiea 
the  rulers  of  the  latter  country  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  their  dominions,  and 
civil  wars  not  unirequently  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  trade ;  but  when,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  the  merchants  succeed  in  obtaining  an  entrance,  the  profits  are  enor« 
mous.  They  receive  in  exchange  a  little  ivory ;  gold ;  a  very  fine  species  of  cotton 
scarf^  much  esteemed  and  worn  by  the  Abyssinian  women  in  the  Turkish  harenu; 
and  the  Abvssinian  coffee ;  which,  although  not  equal  to  the  Mocha,  is  almost  the 
only  kind  drunk  in  Nubia ;  but  their  chief  return  is  in  slaves.  The  wars  which  ge^ 
nerally  distract  that  unfortunate  country,  furnish  to  each  state  abondanoe  of  tiMM 
victims,  which,  like  cattle,  are  exchanged  with  the  merchants  for  the  luxuries  of 
Egypt :  few  are  the  Turks  who  have  not  Abvssinian  girls  in  their  harems,  and  I 
have  seen  numerous  eunuchs  brought  from  that  country.  It  is  horrid  to  think  that 
beings  called  Christians  should  be  guilty  of  such  enormities ;  bat  there  is  no  doobi 
of  tl^  fiict.  The  slaves,  whether  girls  or  boys,  by  compulsion  or  inclination,  invii^ 
ably  become  Mahometans. 

**  A  caravan  also  occasionally  ^oes  to  Souakim,  where  they  get  India  stufb,  Bloohi 
eoffee,  and  a  great  part  of  the  spices,  the  use  of  which  is  so  general.  Small  carafaai 
also  go  to  Kordofan  and  Darfour.  In  the  former  of  these  countries,  the  Pacha  of 
E^ypt  monopolixes  the  richest  produce,  as  gum,  ivory,  and  ostrich  ieatbera;  but 
Koroo&n  is  the  chief  mart  of  ne^o  slaves.  The  jealousy  of  the  King  of  Dwinr 
against  any  persons  coming  or  going  from  the  dominions  of  the  Pacha  of  %xpl, 
■1  whose  power  lie  trembles,  prevents  the  oommeroe  from  being  now  feij«itflSfe» 


iocs  ant  ebedc  their  tfuaofarteKM.  v 
The  flB^r  aif  pM  m 
b  rtifl  fiMOf^  <»f  Uk  fiaeaC  fvkfitf ;  bat  ia  ererr  diPBClMK  tie 
M  Ihe  Mdet  iitnntufw  ctrfciey  frr  ifaeir  gjB^>  Tfacj  4me  tfam  like  eattie 
ow  tiw  bornnf  mait,  ead;  what  I  have  beea  ea  enkmuimm  to,  atn  tkt  boiee  of 
their  hrcthrea,  vbieh  lie  Meadiinf  ia  the  4eien.  The  ie^i  aiiilj  of  tkeir  neeleri 
te  be  €JB.n:iei4,  aoc  in  eflemialiay  their  peiaa.  haC  iadevHBif  how  to  eeoao- 
their  amm  ponea^  bf  diseowerinf  oa  bov  little  aad  hoar  caarae  fiwd  their  vie- 
tiaH  can  eii<  aad  vrhat  extent  oc*  &tifae  and  •a&nn^  tbej  eaa  cadare  and  jet 
reania  eakable.  In  the  dktiiet  which  we  have  aeca  to  hare  been  oaee  the  caipariaai 
6f  the  Eaet,  there  remains  oaij  this  aiiaerahie  tnfie.  laatead  of  polaeea  aad  aplen- 
did  edificea,  there  are  now  oolj  rude  and  miserable  hota.  Of  the  power,  wealth,  and 
drilixatioo  of  Meroe,  not  a  veaCice  rcmaiaa  to  corrobonte  the  teKimflay  of  hlato- 
but  a  few  sarin  teaipica,  and  the  spleadid  sepilehres  of  her  departed  kii^a.'* 


Our  author  being  compelled  to  return  by  the  instances  of  his 
boatmen,  left  the  site  of  Meroe  with  great  regret,  and  returned  by 
the  way  of  the  river,  tie  halted  and  visited  Shendy,  the  present 
capital  of  this  region,  and  the  seat  of  the  little  that  remains  of  its 
former  commerce ;  he  found  it  a  collection  of  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  hovels,  and  containing  not  more  than  three  thousand  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  From  Shendy  he  took  the 
route  across  the  Western  or  Bahionda  desert,  to  a  point  opposite  the 
town  now  called  Merouch,  and  which,  from  coincidence  of  name, 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  M^noa 
Before  leaving  Shendy  he  \nsited  some  ruins  situated  in  the  desert 
to  the  sr>uth,  but  found  them,  although  extensive,  of  a  bad  style  of 
architecture,  and  of  little  interest.  The  route  across  the  desert  of 
Bahionda  commences  at  Metammul,  and  occupied  seven  days. 
It  18  less  difficult  than  that  through  the  Nubian  aescrt ;  trees  and 
herbage  are  not  wanting,  and  wells  of  fine  water  occur  twice  ij^n 
the  route. 

Near  Merouch  are  situated  ruins  which  go  by  the  name  of  Gi- 
bcl  el  Birkel,  from  the  mountain  around  whose  biase  they  are  scat- 
tered. This  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  is 
distant  rather  less  than  a  mile  from  the  river ;  its  circuit  is  about 
eight  thousand  feet. 

The  ruins  are  composed  of  the  remains  of  eight  edifices,  prin- 
cipally temples,  and  a  number  of  pyramids.  Of  the  temfd^  one 
is  of  great  dimensions,  being  in  length  about  five  hundred  feet 

*  It  is  now  little  more  than  an  immense  confused  pileof  nrins.  One  oohiffln  oidy 
remains  entire;  having  the  capital  of  the  form  of  the  lotos  leaf;  denoting  its  epoch, 
not  only  by  its  style,  but  by  the  name  still  legible  on  the  slab  of  the  capitaL  Of 
the  vast  nmnber  of  columns  which  once  ornamented  the  porticoes,  vestibaks,  and 
apartments  of  this  enormous  edifice,  one  only  remains ;  a  sad  itSic  of  departed 
•pleddour ;  and  this,  defaced,  tottering,  and  almost  bent  with  age,  tannoit  long  an- 
swer  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  name  of  its  royS  founder.  It  seeinii 
almost  by  miracle  to  have  survived  the  ruin  which  surrounds  it,  and  we  ihay  cott- 
gratulate  ourselves  t»n  this  dirctimstance ;  for,  if  it  had  fhUen  a  jpeneralion  eaiM*, 
Bm  fta^itaenti  Wotild  have  bMA  shallowed  up  by  the  desert,  or  6aitied  Away  fajrtlKb 
AmiM;  and  ooukeqttoatty,  tfatt  i^  of  th«  Irdhiteetorev  ihtt&e  ttnitib  of  tSkftUtt 
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who  perhmpB  boiH  this  splendid  edifice,  would  hsTe  remained  wrapped  in  impe- 
netrable mystery. 

**  Fow  templcii  in  Egypt  have  been  more  extensive  or  finer  than  this  must  onoe 
have  been.  Safficient  stiU  remains  to  show  its  extent  and  mapiificence ;  traces  of 
eohmins,  fragpncnts  of  battle  scenes,  and  sacred  processions,  dlisplay  its  architecto- 
nl  beaoty,  and  the  intcrestinjf  historical  events  which  once  adorned  its  walb.** 

The  name  on  the  column  is  that  of  Amemnith,  which  wouM 
probably  stamp  it  as  of  Egyptian  structure ;  but  in  the  sanctuary 
IS  a  granite  altar  decoratea  with  four  representations  of  a  Ung, 
who  is  named  in  hieroglyphics  Tirhakah.  On  a  larger  altar  is  the 
name  Pionchei,  of  a  king  unknown  in  Egyptian  annals. 

The  pyramids  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain ;  the 
largest  is  eighty-eight  feet  square ;  they  have  characters  very  si- 
milar to  those  of  Meroe,  and  are  like  them  furnished  in  several 
instances  with  porticoes  having  arched  roofs, 

**  Some  of  them  appear  more  ancient  than  any  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  tbd 
exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of  Meroe  and  Noori.  They  are  the  tombs  of  a  dynasty 
of  kmg-s,  whose  names  are  now  unknown.  That  they  were  royal  sepulchres,  and  not 
those  of  private  individuals,  is,  I  think,  evident,  from  their  being  as  magnificent  as 
the  pyramids  of  Meroe,  which  we  know  to  belong  to  kings  from  the  ovals  they  eon- 
tain  ;  and  many  of  the  individuals  in  these  tom&  have  Uie  serpent,  the  embfera  of 
voyaltjr,  above  their  foreheads.  If  this  had  been  the  site  of  Napata,  I  should  haro 
considered  that  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  ruins  might  have  been  caused  by  Petro- 
niiis ;  who  led  there  the  Roman  arms.  I  trust  that  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
whidi  I  have  copied  will  contain  much  valuable  information ;  and  that,  at  all  events^ 
the  name  of  a  place,  cvidcnUy  once  so  considerable,  may  again  with  certainty  be 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  cities.  Her  habitations  and  palaces  are  utterly  destroyed ;  the 
desert  is  swallowing  op  the  remains  of  her  temples ;  and  the  sepolchres  of  her 
kings  are  fast  decaying.  A  city  where  the  arts  evidcnUy  were  onoe  so  xealously 
eultivated,  where  scienee  and  learning  appear  to  have  reigned — b  now  poasesiBad 
by  ignorant  tribes.  Where  are  now  the  people  who  erected  these  splendul  mono- 
ments  to  their  gods  7  Were  thry  exterminated  by  the  warlike  tribe  who  now  oc- 
cmpy  this  territory,  driven  into  other  regions,  or  blended  with  the  race  of  their  oon- 
qnerors?^ 

At  the  distance  of  eight  miles  down  the  river  from  Gibel  el 
Berkel,  are  the  remains  of  a  number  of  other  pyramids,  far  niord 
dilapidated  than  any  visited  by  Mr.  Hoskins.  One  is  remarlcable 
from  its  having  in  its  fall  disclosed  an  interior  pyramid,  around 
which  the  ruined  exterior  had  been  built  as  a  nucleus.  The  present 
name  of  the  place  is  NourL    Except  where  such  remains  occur, 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  tedious  and  uninteresting  than  this  voyage ;  we  have 
eearceiv  seen  any  eultivated  ground  since  we  lefl  Meronch,  except  the  islands;  the 
«leacrt  has  almost  entirely  overspread  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  where  there  WMk 
ooce,  perhaps,  a  happy  and  numerons  population — a  people  acquainted  with  the  arts, 
rieh  citiefl  and  villages,  now  no  other  track  is  to  be  seen  but  that  of  the  timid  n- 
aelle,  which  finds  a  secure  pasture  on  the  bushy  acacias  which  on  each  side  boroer 
the  river.  The  glaring  reddish-yellow  sands  have  supplanted  the  rich  cnltivatian, 
and  waves  of  sand  have  swallowed  up  the  vestiges  of  tlic  temples  and  palaees  which 
adorned  the  cities.  W^here  were  the  numerous  towns  whose  names  we  read  in  the 
itineraries  T  Are  there  no  monuments  remaining  of  their  magnificence,  no  traeet 
of  their  habitations  7  The  vessel  buried  in  the  fiithomless  deep  feaves  but  frafmeatu 
which  are  soon  covered  by  the  waters.  Thus  the  Lybian  and  great  Nubian  desert^ 
ever  active  and  inoessant  in  their  attacks,  have  concealed  entirely  from  oar  view, 
the  Tittle,  perhaps,  which  the  hand  of  time,  and  more  destmctiva  ravages  of  ^ 
gaJigioiis  anatidsm  had  spared.** 

VOL.  xviiL — ^jra  36.  56 
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Passing  by  ancient  Dongolah,  our  author  reached  the  new  town 
of  that  name.  The  former  our  author  considers  to  be  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Napata.  It  agrees  with  the  ])osition  pointed  out  by 
Pliny,  but  possesses  no  architectural  remains.  The  province  of 
which  New  Dongolah  is  the  capital,  became  for  a  time  the  refuge 
of  the  Mamelukes  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  their  fellows  by 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  It  was  here  that  tms  band,  recruited  for  se- 
veral centuries  dv  the  importation  of  Georgian  and  Circassian 
slaves,  in  which  the  condition  of  slavery  was  the  sole  passport  to 
power,  and  which  had  even  conferred  royal  authority  on  its  mem- 
oers^  was  finally  dispersed.  Received  with  hospitality  by  the  na- 
tive princes,  they  usurped  the  government  by  treachery,  and  al- 
though reduced  to  the  number  of  less  than  six  hundred,  remained 
masters  of  the  country  for  nine  years.  Pursued  at  last  by  the 
vindictive  arms  of  the  Pacha,  they  undertook  the  bold  enterprise 
of  traversing  the  desert  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Nile,  to 
TripolL  Having  first  retreated  to  Shendy,  they  passed  westward 
to  Darfour,  and  thence  bv  Bornou,  Beghazmi  and  Fezzan,  to 
TripolL  Of  their  two  chie6,  one  was  killed  near  Fezzan,  but  the 
other  reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  safety,  with 
many  of  his  followers. 

At  no  great  distance  below  New  Dongolah,  is  the  island  of 
Ar^o.  Tms  contains  some  important  antiquities.  The  most  inte- 
resting of  these  are  two  monolith  statues,  each  twenty-three  feet 
in  height,  which  appear  never  to  have  been  finished,  and  which 
are  not  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics.  Both  have  been  overturned, 
axul  one  is  broken  into  two  pieces.  In  their  immediate  vicinity  is 
a  less  statue  of  beautiful  workmanship,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Sabaco,  to  commemorate  whose  conquest  of  Egypt  they  were 

Erobably  erected.  Close  at  hand  are  traces  of  a  temple  from  two 
undred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 
Returning  to  New  Dongolah,  after  visiting  the  quarries  from 
which  these  statues  appear  to  have  been  extracted,  our  author 
found  himself  cut  off  from  a  chance  of  return  to  Egypt  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Mahas.  Tne  governor 
of  Dongolah  showed  great  want  of  decision  in  this  emergency.  At 
last  howevet  he  collected  his  forces,  joined  to  them  the  Arab  and 
Turkish  merchants  residing  in  his  territory,  and  at  the  very  first 
onset  the  superiority  of  the  arms  of  these  auxiliaries  decided  the 
contest 

The  road  being  thus  opened,  our  author  continued  his  descent 
of  the  Nile.  The  next  remarkable  place  which  he  visited  was 
Solib.  Here  he  found  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  works 
of  ancient  art  It  is  a  temple  of  great  extent,  and  in  the  purest 
style  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  columns  bear  the  name  and 
tides  of  Amunoph  III.  The  entire  length  of  this  edifice  must  have 
been  at  least  five  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  the  number  of  columns 
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with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  whose  situation  can  still  be  acon- 
l      rately  ascertained,  eighty-four. 

I  The  first  portal  or  propylon  is  almost  a  total  ruin ;  it  gave 
I  admission  into  a  space  whose  exact  purpose  cannot  now  be  de- 
t  termined.  At  the  distance  of  thirty-nve  feet  from  the  outer  en- 
I  trance,  a  court  is  reached,  having  the  dimensions  of  seven^  feet 
f  by  forty-five ;  this  court  had  been  ornamented  by  six  cofumns 
whose  diameter  was  ten  feet  The  second  pylon  had  a  front  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet,  and  formed  an  entrance  to  a 
court  ninety  feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  ornamented 
by  twenty-eight  columns  forming  a  peristyle,  and  having  a  double 
range  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  entrance.  Seven  of  these  columns 
are  still  erect,  having  a  circumference  of  nineteen  feet  four  inches. 
These  colunuis,  it  is  remarked,  are  more  light  and  elegant  in  their 
proportions  than  any  specimens  of  the  same  kind  in  Egypt,  while 
they  still  retain  the  characters  of  grandeur  and  severity  which  is 
in  unison  with  their  position.  To  3iis  court  another  succeeds,  hav- 
ing the  dimensions  of  seventy-eight  by  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet,  and  which  was  ornamented  -by  sixty-two  columns,  the  rows 
on  the  two  sides  being  double,  and  single  at  the  two  ends.  These 
columns  were  seventeen  feet  in  circumference.  To  this  court 
succeeded  a  chamber,  which  appears jto  have  served  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  sanctuaries ;  it  contains  the  remains  of  twelve  colunms,  of 
which  only  one  now  remains  in  a  perfect  state.  This  column  is 
peculiar  from  presenting  a  form  ot  capital  usually  considered  to 
Delong  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  composed  of  branches 
of  the  palm  tree,  and  has  a  resemblance  to  that  in  Grecian  archi- 
tecture known  as  the  Corinthian.  Near  the  base  of  these  columns 
there  is  some  interesting  sculpture.  The  objects  represented  are 
prisoners,  each  bearing  the  name  of  his  country.  Those  on  the 
north  side  have  beards ;  those  on  the  south  are  young  persons. 
The  former  have  none  of  the  negro  cast  in  their  features,  the  lat- 
ter have  thick  lips,  wide  nostrils,  and  high  cheek-bones.  Our 
author  copied  the  names  of  thirty-eight  of  the  provinces  borne  by 
these  personages.  When  these  shall  have  been  decyphered,  they 
will  probably  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  countries  subdued  by 
the  founder  of  this  temple. 

Between  Solib  and  the  second  cataract  Mr.  Hoskins  visited 
ruins  at  Sukkot,  Amarah,  and  Somneh.  These  are  less  impor- 
tant than  those  of  Solib,  and  like  it  are  of  Egyptian  and  not  of 
Ethiopian  structure.  Indeed  from  Gibel  el  Birkel  downwards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  statues  of  the  Isle  of  Argo,  no  genuine  Ethio- 
pian remains  were  met  with. 

At  the  second  cataract  our  author  closes  his  journal,  and  as  be 
reached  it  on  the  16th  June,  the  season  was  favourable,  and  be  ex- 
presses himself  as  more  struck  by  the  peculiarity  and  magnifi* 
cence  of  the  scene  than  he  had  been  on  a  former  visit 
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**  The  Cfffect  of  the  rising  sun  on  the  black  shining  basaltic  rocks  which  project 
into  the  river,  forming  innumerable  islands,  is  very  striking,  and  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  some  of  the  islands  is  heightened  by  the  curious  contrast  with  the  stripes 
of  yolow  sand  whioh  are  mixed  with  them.  These  little  rocky  islands,  impeding 
and  compressing  the  current,  increase  tenfold  its  force :  and  the  white  foaming 
rfrer,  dashing  over  the  rocks,  makes  the  colour  of  the  black  shinuur  basalt  stiO 
more  remarfable,  while  the  roar  of  its  waters  animates  the  scene.  There  is  also  a 
striking  contrast  of  the  black  basalt  with  the  white  calcareous  rock,  tinted  with 
Ifid  apo  other  hues,  which  forms  the  iwreground.*' 

**  I  have  seen  the  beauties  of  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  Arcadia,  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
I  h^ye  siirveyed  the  lakes  of  Bavaria,  England,  Italy,  Scotland  and  Switzerland ;  I 
have  followed  the  Rhine  from  Schafniausen  to  the  oea,  and  sailed  on  the  Danube, 
too  Rhone,  and  many  other  rivers ;  but  I  must  oonfoss  I  never  was  more  moved  by 
any  view  than  this.  I  mean  not  to  compare  it  to  the  landscapes  of  Europe  £ar 
magnificence,  or  what  is  generally  considered  picturesque  effect  This  is  a  view 
of  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  l^nd,  for  besides  the  sinjorularities  of  the  landscape 
already  described,  there  are  associations  connected  with  it,  which  cannot  but  excite 
the  traveller.  The  very  solitude  of  the  scene  where  no  habitation  of  man  is  visible; — 
the  extent  of  the  view  beyond  the  cataract,  along  an  immense  desert  of  yellow 
•and  extending  over  the  v^  continent  of  Africa ; — then  the  river,  forcing  its  pas- 
sage through  the  rocks  that  threaten  to  stop  the  progress  by  which  it  carries  to 
ihousands,  and  even  millions,  the  means  of  subsistence ; — and  shall  I  say  nothing 
of  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  it  ?  On  its  banks,  perhaps,  first  flourished  the 
1^ ;  its  source  is  hid  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  as  is  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
llttfripg  events  which  the  bordering  countries  have  witnessed.** 

Ajt  this  point  then  we  must  part  from  our  author,  which  we  do 
with  regret,  for  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  which  possesses 
more  of  interest  This  is  owing  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  the  adventures  encoun- 
ter^, the  architectural  remains,  and  the  natural  scenery  are  de- 
scribed. It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  Meroe  fills  so  small 
a  8[)ace  in  ancient  history,  and  that  her  importance  grows  rather 
out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  her  annals  are  shrouded,  than  out  of 
any  great  share  taken  by  her  in  the  revolution  of  empires. 

Our  whole  historical  information  in  respect  to  Meroe,  may  be 
coipDrised  in  a  few  lines.  It  is  certain  that  at  a  very  remote 
epocli,  a  civilized  society  was  formed  on  the  peninsula  comprised 
between  the  true  Nile,  and  the  Astaboras.  But  whether  this  pre- 
ceded the  civilization  of  Egypt,  or  was  derived  from  it,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  empire  is  in  the  Rab- 
oi^cal  tradition,  that  Moses,  while  in  the  service  of  the  E^rptian 
king  by  whose  daughter  he  had  been  adopted,  commanded  an 
expedition  against  Meroe.  Other  faint  notices  are  found  in  the 
statement  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  that,  of  the  long  list  of  monarchs 
they  exhibited  to  Herodotus,  eighteen  had  been  Ethiopians.  One 
king  alone  of  all  the  powerful  monarchs  who  swayed  the  Egyp- 
tian sceptre  carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Meroe,  and  in  an  age  pa- 
rajlel  to  that  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  three  Ethiopians  ruled 
Egypt  in  succession  by  right  of  conquest  Immediately  before 
tiufi  conquest,  we  find  a  great  Ethiopian  monarch  invading  Judea, 
which  he  must  have  reached  by  the  way  of  Arabia  and  the  Red 
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Sea.  Next  follows  the  fruitless  expedition  of  Cambvses,  and  after 
a  long  interval  we  have  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  by  Herkamoii» 
the  reigns  of  the  Candaces,  the  war  with  tne  lieutenants  of  Au- 
gustus, and  Meroe  disappears  from  the  historic  stase. 

What  other  facts  in  relation  to  her  trade  and  nistory  can  be 
gained  from  ancient  historians,  have  been  collected  by  our  author, 
and  have  furnished  us  with  copious  extracts.  Heeren  has  also 
employed  himself  in  the  illustration  of  this  subject,  but  we  find  in 
him  little  or  nothing  of  which  Mr.  Hoskins  has  not  availed  himseli 
Much  of  his  argument  is  therefore  founded  upon  sheer  coirjecture^ 
and  thus  the  word  '  perhaps,'  is  almost  continually  to  be  iound  in 
his  sentences.  We  r^zret  that  we  are  compelled  with  him  to  cod» 
fess  our  ignorance.  The  lucky  chance  which  has  preserved  the 
annals  of  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Egyptian  lustory,  has  no 
parallel  in  respect  to  Meroe ;  and  it  is  only  left  for  us  U)  regret, 
that  this  once  mightv  empire,  may  forever  refuie  to  be  ii 
in  the  domain  of  authentic  history. 


AnT.  VIII.— 77ic  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow.  A  Ttaditian  fffttn- 
sylvania.  By  the  Author  of  ''  Calavar"  and  ''  The  InffleL'' 
Philadelphia:  1805. 

It  were  a  curious  and  interesting  inquiry  to  trace  the  vvioof 
popiilar  forms  which  literature  has  assumed  in  the  successive  aM 
of  its  history.  An  inquirer  fond  of  such  speculations,  and  fond  of 
generalizing  historical  facts,  miffht  easily  find  the  materials  fof 
some  striking  theories.    He  co^d  make  out,  -without  much  diffi* 
culty,  a  very  plausible  ar^ment,  to  show  that  in  every  period  in 
which  literature  has  flourished,  there  has  beea  some  preaoainanl 
and  fashionable  form,  originated  Inr  the  leadins  spirit  of  th«  am 
and  adopted  by  all  who  sought  for  popular  mvour.    He  mi^ 
point  out  with  tolerable  precision,  in  more  than  one  countty»  iff 
successive  periods  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  dramatic  poetry,  of  history; 
eloquence,  and  fiction.    He  might  show  us  at  one  time  a  whob 
nation  smitten  with  the  love  of  song,  and  five  hundred  p#et8  at 
once  engaged  in  the  composition  of  verses  celd>rating  the  deedi 
of  chivalry.    He  mi&:ht  prove  that  the  whole  inventive  senius  of 
a  refined  and  powernil  nation  was  for  no  inconsiderable  periol 
entirely  devoted  to  the  concoction  of  fairy  tales,  as  that  a  otlwr 
nations  had  previously  been  to  the  singing  of  ballada  aid  vnt 
songs.    As  tiie  forms  of  literature  multipli^,  and  its  vota*ies  is* 
creased,  he  would  find  his  task  becoming  more  complica^  and 
laborious ;  but  amidst  all  the  variety  that  might  distract  t  fedbk 
or  undisciplined  intellect,  the  conunanding  one  would  peedve  i 
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constODt  uniformity,  so  far  as  regarded  the  existence  of  a  leading 
form  of  composition,  in  each  brilliant  age,  in  which  its  creative 
^nius  delights  to  display  itself,  and  which,  by  some  inscrutable 
uifluence,  whose  source  our  speculative  inquirer  might  puzzle 
himself  with  seeking,  moulds  the  Platos,  the  Ciceros,  the  Shak- 
speares,  or  the  Scotts  of  that  age,  into  philosophers,  orators,  dra- 
matists, or  novelists.    . 

That  such  is  the  case  at  the  present  period,  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  doubt,  nor  will  any  careful  observer  of  literary  signs 
ftil  to  perceive,  that  the  best  inventive  genius  of  our  age  is  fol- 
lowing its  leading  spirit  in  the  line  of  prose  fiction.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  other  departments  of  literature — ^history,  poetry,  and  the 
drama,  for  example,  may  be  suffering  from  this  cause,  it  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  inquire.  An  ingenious  contemporary  has 
made  out,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  last  of  them 
has  undergone  a  complete  and  final  decline  in  England,  from  the 
exceeding  popularity  of  fiction.  We  should  rather  ascribe  the  de- 
cline of  the  leffitimate  drama  in  Britain  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
metropolitan  Uieatres,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  melo- 
dramas, •nd  we  would  hope  that  its  revival  may  sooner  or  later 
takeplace. 

Whatever  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at  with  respect  to  its  effect 
on  the  decline  of  the  drama,  it  is  very  certain  that  prose  fiction  is 
at  piesent  the  most  prominent  and  popular  form  of  polite  litera- 
ture. It  has  been  raised  to  this  eminence  by  the  genius  of  an  indi- 
vidual writer,  who  lived  to  see  the  form  of  composition  which  he 
rendered  universally  popular,  appUed  not  only  to  its  original  pur- 
pose, of  rational  entertainment,  but  to  the  communication  of  abnost 
every  species  of  historical  information,  and  of  moral  and  doctrinal 
ustrijctioa  He  has  developed  a  power,  which  all  hands  have 
leizec  upoa  and  applied  to  their  several  purposes,  with  an  alacrity 
litheito  unprecedented ;  so  that  we  are  no  longer  surprised  to  see 
ictior.  employed  by  the  politician  and  the  divine,  with  as  much 
reedcm  as  by  the  moralist  The  antiquary  or  the  doctor  in  divinity 
•f  the  present  day,  sits  down  as  coolly  to  write  a  novel  for  the 
prpose  of  illustrating  the  civil  polity  of  Charlemagne,  or  confut- 
ing the  errors  of  heterodoxy,  as  ever  a  Roman  senator  rose  up  in 
<ounc£  to  show  the  evils  of  despotism,  or  of  civil  discord,  by  a 
tiblc.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  course  to  attack  and  defend  one's 
ect  or  party,  to  demonstrate  or  illustrate  all  sorts  of  opinions,  and 
promote  all  sorts  of  great  enterprises  and  charitable  designs,  by 
neans  of  a  story,  long  or  short,  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Fyou  vould  have  the  public  attention,  you  must  clothe  your  truth 
ii  the  jarb  of  fiction ;  and  if  you  tell  your  storv  well,  with  the 
nascubie  fervour  of  a  Scott,  or  the  grace  of  an  Irving,  then  shall 
dl  men  listen,  even  though  all  men  may  not  be  convinced. 

Fictim  opens  the  greuid  arena  for  literary  distinction.    Multi- 
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tudes  are  rushing  into  it ;  many  who  are  destined  to  acquire  en- 
during fame,  and  very  many  who  will  pass  into  speedy  oblivion. 
Already  we  perceive  that  the  competitors  are  becoming  too  nu- 
merous for  the  present  limits  of  the  field.  But  we  are  by  no  means 
ready  to  admit  that  the  capabilities  of  fiction  itself  have  been  ex- 
hausted, or  even  developea  to  any  thing  like  their  full  extent  Not- 
withstanding all  the  rich  and  glorious  results  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, we  beBeve  that  the  future  will  witness  others  yet  more  mag- 
nificent— the  materiel  being  still  abundant,  and  the  genius  of  man 
as  active  and  ardent  as  ever. 

The  large  space  which  fiction  already  fills  in  our  literature,  and 
the  still  greater  extent  to  which  it  will  undoubtedly  spread,  render 
it  a  matter  of  grave  concern  with  the  critic,  to  settle  with  some 
degree  of  precision  the  laws  to  which  it  may  be  considered  fairly 
amenable ;  and  to  see  those  laws  duly  administered,  at  least  so  far 
as  in  some  good  measure  to  clear  from  the  arena  set  apart  for  the 
contests  of  inventive  genius,  those  feeble  and  presumptuous  as- 
pirants, who  only  crowd  and  cumber  the  ground.  The  necessity 
of  recognising  some  settled  principles  in  this  department  of  writ- 
ing, is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  from  the  audacious 
violations  of  good  sense,  correct  taste,  and  sound  morality,  com- 
mitted bv  novel  writers,  and,  what  is  a  great  deal  worse,  tolerated 
by  novel  readers ;  that  is  to  say,  by  nearly  all  who  pretend  to 
keep  up  with  the  current  of  polite  literature.  Scott  elevated  and 
refined  the  art  so  far  as  to  render  it  lawful  and  expedient  for  all 
readers,  even  the  most  fastidious  in  morals  and  taste,  to  peruse  his 
novels.  The  courtesy  which  he  won  for  himself  has  been  extend- 
ed to  all  his  successors,  though  not  to  his  predecessors ;  and  it  is 
as  curious  as  it  is  lamentable,  to  see  the  same  readers  who  exclaim 
against  the  gross  licentiousness  of  Fielding  and  SmoUet,  tolerate 
the  refined  licentiousness  of  Bulwer  and  D'lsraeli,  while  those  who 
were  ashamed  to  admire  the  fustian  emanations  from  the  Minerva 
press,  are  delighted  with  quite  as  arrant  fustian  from  the  author 
of  Rookwood,  and  other  disciples  of  the  intense  schooL 

In  England,  the  art  of  novel  writing  has  suffered  a  partial  de- 
cline within  a  short  period ;  not  that  there  is  any  denciency  of 
novels.  On  the  contrary,  the  supply  has  increased  far  beyond  the 
demand ;  but  the  ability  of  the  writers  seems  to  preserve  a  pretty 
accurate  inverse  ratio  with  the  number  of  their  productions.  Po- 
verty of  invention  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  revival  of  the  ex- 
ploded artifices  and  plots  of  the  ante-Waverley  novels,  and  dege- 
neracy of  style  may  be  conclusively  shown  by  citations  passim 
from  the  works  of  the  popular  idols  of  the  day. 

Still  there  are  splendid  exceptions.  The  single  fact,  that  Miss 
Edgeworth,  whose  fame  as  a  writer  was  at  its  zenith  lonff  bef(»e 
Scott*s  culminated,  has  given  us  a  first  rate  novel  since  his  decease, 
is  enough  to  redeem  the  age  bom  the  charge  of  utter  baireoness. 
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A  few  others  might  be  mentioned,  who  unite  the  higher  powers  of 
invention  with  a  chaste  and  classical  style.  But  these  are  by  no 
means  the  leading  and  influencing  writers  in  this  department  of 
literature.  They  are  stemming  a  torrent  which  threatens  to  sweep 
away  every  vestige  of  the  gdden  age  of  novel  writing. 

In  our  own  country  a  better  taste  prevails  among  me  writers, 
although  unfortunately  our  readers  are  too  apt  to  bow  to  the  pre- 
scriptive authority  of  English  fashion,  and  devour  every  new  pro- 
duction of  the  foreign  press  without  caring  to  exercise  any  dis- 
crimination of  their  own  in  the  premises.  Irving,  Bird,  Kennedy, 
Miss  Sedgewick,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  the  courage  still  to 
write  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  good  taste* 
Cooper  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  nature  in  his  last  effort;  but 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  of  the  Fioneers  and  the  Pilbt 
will  speedily  redeem  his  reputation  from  the  blight  it  has  receiv- 
ed in  consequence  of  this  forced  and  unnatural  production.  Not- 
withstanding his  vagaries,  he  has  the  root  of  tne  matter  in  Him. 
Others  of  our  writers  who  have  discovered  a  willingness  to  imi- 
tate the  worst  faults  of  the  worst  English  schools,  have  recently 
made  a  little  improvement,  and  bid  fair  to  write  in  future  with 
some  regard  to  independence,  or  at  least  better  models.  Still  new 
aspirants  appear,  wno  display  an  equal  contempt  for  the  rules  of 
art  and  the  canons  of  criticism.  They  shall  have  their  rebuke  in 
due  season*  Criticism  must  do  its  duty,  and  leave  the  ultimate  de- 
cifflon  to  the  standard  of  taste — the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Our  chief  hope  of  thorough  reform  in  this  department  of  literal- 
lure  must' depend  on  the  powerful  example  of  our  best  writers; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  these  are  by  no  means  inac- 
tive. 

Irving  has  given  us  three  volumes  within  the  year,  Kennedy 
two.  Miss  Sedgewick  as  many,  and  though  last,  by  no  means  leasts 
Bird  has  published  no  less  than  six  volumes  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Much  more  than  a  year  was  of  course  consumed  in  the 
writing  of  these  productions ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
have  succeeded  each  other,  is  nevertheless  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance at  the  present  time.  The  influence  of  such  writers  on  the 
public  taste  must  and  will  be  felt.  Bird's  last  novel,'  tHe  title  of 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  broi^ht  him  before 
us  in  a  new  sphere.  From  the  heroic  era  he  has  suddetily  come 
down  to  a  recent  period;  and  leaving  the  romance  With  its'  chiv- 
alric  personages,  and  gorgeous^  trappings,  he  puts  fbith  his  well 
triad  powers  in  a  simple  domestic  tale,  with  no  other  claim  to  at* 
tention  than  what  is  founded  in  the  intense  interest  of  the  story, 
the  purity  of  the  style,  the  verisimilitude  of  the  charftcters;  artd  the 
graphic  fidelity  of  the  descriptions. 

We* have  left;  ourselves' no  space  for  an  analysis-of  the  Worfci 
It'  is  soflioient'  to  sayv  that  mai^e  some  evident  ddftets^  wfalett' 
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would  seem  to  be  the  consequence  of  haste  in  a  great  measure,  it 
is  worthy  on  the  whole  of  the  writer,  whose  versatility  of  powers 
is  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by  his  success  in  a  new  line,  so 
totally  diverse  from  that  in  which  he  had  previously  succeeded. 

The  admirers  of  the  rich  and  ornate  style  of  "Calavar**  and 
the  ''Infidel,'*  will  hardly  believe  without  reading  it,  that  the 
"Hawks  of  Hawk  Holfow**  is  written  in  precisely  that  style 
which  has  been  so  appropriately  termed  the  transparent;  which  is 
ambitious  only  of  presenting  ideas  and  objects  with  clearness  and 
fidelity;  which  rejects  all  unnecessary  embellishment,  and  relies 
alone  on  its  earnestness  and  truth  for  effect  His  success,  how- 
ever,  in  this  line,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  It  has  been  shrewdly 
remarked  in  relation  to  elocution^  that  the  man  who  can  reaa 
Shakspeare  can  read  any  thing.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  man 
who  can  write  a  first  rate  historical  novel,  can  hardly  fail  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  other  species  of  fiction. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  should  not  regret  to  see 
our  author  return  to  his  first  love.  He  has  won  our  hearts  so 
completely  in  the  highest  line  of  his  art,  that,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  had  rather  find  him  there  than  in  any  other.  He  has 
shown  us  that  he  is  not  confined  to  one  region  of  the  world  of 
fiction.  He  has  probably  gained  a  new  and  distinct  class  of  read- 
ers by  once  departing  from  it,  and  we  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  powers  to  believe  that  he  would  be  equally  successful  in 
any  other. 

Still,  however,  while  we  would  by  no  means  be  thought  desi- 
rous to  dictate  to  genius  which  knows  best  its  own  powers,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  indulge  our  own  private  preference  for  the 
chivalric  and  romantic  when  it  is  in  competent  hands.  We  love 
to  have  our  imagination  elevated  by  great  deeds  of  noble  charac- 
ters. We  love  to  be  transported  hack  to  the  heroic  age  of  ad- 
venture, and  to  hold  converse  will)  the  choice  and  master  spirits 
of  a  stirring  age.  Sated  as  we  are  with  the  commonplace  events 
and  characters  of  our  own  time,  and  with  the  commonplace  lite- 
rature, which  is  their  transcript,  we  are  willing  to  resign  ourselves 
with  all  the  simplicity  and  freshness  of  boyhood,  to  a  well  told  tale 
of  ancient  chivalry. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow,  will  sufficient 
ly  confirm  the  truth  of  our  remarks  as  to  its  general  character; 
and  with  these  we  must  take  leave  of  the  author. 

The  following  description  is  a  gem  in  its  way. 

*^  Into  this  dell  thej  made  their  waj,  followinflr  the  brooV,  until  it  fell  into  a 
lar^r  ftreamlct,  which  waa  indeed  no  other  than  flawk-Hollow  Rain,  fo  often  meft. 
tioned  before  Its  banks  wore  strown  with  hu^rc  raatscs  of  rock,  ^raj  and  monqr* 
through  which  the  waters,  swollen  by  late  rains,  rushed  with  impetuous  speed,  tal 
«oraetimes  with  ^eat  noise  and  furj,  while  its  mnnnvs  were  rendered  jet  ni 
impreoiively  sonorous  by  the  hollow  reverberations  of  the  fi>resL  Prooeedfaif 
t2ier,tbe  woods,  whiehnow  inTested  the  hills  on  either  benk,  and  the  rock%  r 
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«  ftemer  character  of  wildnesa  and  mndeur.  Hemlocka,  and  other  gloomy  txM, 
with  here  a  mggod  maple,  or  ghoray  beech,  and  there  a  gibbous  oak,  springing 
from  interstices  of  the  rocks,  seemed,  with  their  knotted  and  contorted  roots,  to 
bind  the  fragmentB  tofirether ;  while  their  thick  and  arched  bonghs  flmig  over  these 
ruins  of  nature  a  chiUy  and  everlasting  gloom.  Aloft,  on  the  hill,  the  grape-vine 
swung  its  massy  locks  from  the  oak,  and,  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  ravine,  for  such 
H  was,  the  swamp-honey-suckle  shook  its  frafirrant  clusters,  and  green  dodders  rose 
on  the  stump  of  the  decaying  birch.  When  their  path  had  conducted  the  fair  wan- 
derers beycmd  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  falls  and  rapids,  these  exchanged  their 
murmurs  for  other  sounds  not  less  agreeable.  The  chattering  of  jays,  the  lonely- 
pounding  whistle  of  the  wood-robin,  the  cry  of  a  startled  dove,  and  now  and  then 
the  sudden  whir  of  a  pheasant,  starting  mnn  his  lair  under  a  fidlen  trunk,  and 
bustling  noisily  out  of  sight — ^thc  small  uproar  of  young  rabbits,  bouncing  out  of  a 
brier  or  a  bush  of  ferns,  and  galloping  away  up  the  hill, — the  dropping  of  balfeaten 
nuts  from  the  oaw  of  the  retreating  squirrel,  and  a  dozen  other  such  noises  as  invade 
the  solitude  of^the  forest,  here  added  a  double  loneliness  and  charm  to  a  scene  kmg 
■inoe  a  favourite  with  the  maidens.*' 

The  following  extract,  containing  a  description  of  the  pursuit 
and  escape  of  Oran  Gilbert,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  favourite  passages  of  Scott  and  Cooper  in  the  same  line. 

**  This  was  enough  for  the  pursuers,  whose  numbers  had  been  increased  by  vo- 
lunteers along  the  wa^ ;  and  the^  instantly  resumed  the  road,  though  vrith  no  gnat 
hope  of  coming  up  with  the  fugitive,  who  had  foiled  them  so  many  times  already. 
They  knew,  however,  that  the  land  was  full  of  parties  still  in  search  of  him,  none 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  so  close  upon  his  track  as  themselves.  They  were  also 
inspired  by  a  discovery  that  was  made  when  they  came  to  examine  ^e  marks  of  his 
horse's  feet  in  the  moist  earth  bordering  the  runlet  in  the  oak-yard,  and  this  was, 
that  the  animal  had  cast  a  shoe ;  for  which  reason,  they  suj^xMed,  the  rider  would 
be  soon  compelled  to  abandon  him,  and  seek  shelter  in  some  fast  jdace  among  the 
woods,  where  he  might  be  surrounded,  and  perhaps  taken  alive.  They  rode  on  tnere> 
fore  with  new  spirit,  and  coming  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  upon  the  river 
bank,  led  by  the  tracks  of  his  horse,  whicli  did  not  seem  once  to  have  left  the 
road,  they  descried  him,  or  at  least  a  horseman  they  supposed  to  be  him,  riding 
along  the  bluff,  at  a  slow  gait,  indicative  of  the  daring  or  recklessness  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

"  He  rode  a  black  horse,  apparently  of  great  native  strength  and  spirit ;  but,  it 
was  now  obvious,  the  animal  had  been  of  late  taxed  severely,  and  beyond  his 
powers ;  for  which  reason,  it  was  not  doubted,  the  fuHtive  could  be  overtaken,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  mountain,  which  was  still  distant  Sirce  or  four  miles.  The  party 
proclaimed  tlieir  discovery  and  tlicir  hopes,  by  setting  up  a  great  shout  At  this,  to 
their  surprise,  tlic  refugee  checked  his  wearied  steed,  and  turned  round,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  making  battle, — a  display  of  audacity  and  resolution  that  went  ftr 
to  cool  the  ardour  of  many  wlio  had  been,  a  moment  before,  the  bravest  of  the  whole 
party.  They  saw  him  fling  the  rifle  he  carried  into  the  hollow  of  his  lefl  arm,  and 
then,  with  his  right  hand,  remove  from  his  visage  the  long  locks  of  black  hair  that 
had,  a  moment  before,  swung  wildly  in  the  wind ;  and  they  fancied  they  beheld, 
even  at  the  distance  which  separated  them  from  him,  a  smile  writhing  over  his 
pallid  features,  like  that  of  the  panther  at  bay. 

"  *  Well  done,  old  Oran  the  'Awk  !*  cried  one  of  the  party,  taking  a  long  rifle 
from  his  shoulder,  and  advancing  to  the  head  of  the  others,  who  had  come  to  an 
universal  halt  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  face  as  bleak  and  weather-worn 
as  the  rocks  at  the  river^s  edge,  tall  and  gaunt  of  frame,  but  sinewy,  and  of  a  cer- 
tain bully-like  look  about  the  fists  and  eyes,  that  showed  him  to  be  no  inconsidera- 
ble man  in  his  degree.  *  Well  done,  old  Oran  the  'Awk !'  he  cried ;  *  I  up'c^d  you  to 
be  game,  chock-fiSl ;  and  so,  if  you're  for  a  pull  ag'in'  current,  why,  I'm  clear  for 
showing  fair  play.  So  men,  just  'old  by,  like  honest  fellers ;  and,  my  logs  'gin  his, 
I'll  show  him  what  long  shots  is ;  for  he  and  me  was  good  friends  of  old.' 

'*  *Go  it,  Dan  Potts,  the  raflsman!'  cried  several  of  his  companioos,  handling 
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their  own  anas,  as  if  to  try  their  virtoes  at  a  distance,  while  others  cried  out,  to 
advance  in  a  bodj  without  further  deUy,  hut  set  no  example  themselves,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  outlaw  beinfir  uninvitinff  to  all  save  the  bold  raftsman,  who  continu- 
ed to  move  onwards,  though  slowly  and  cautiously,  as  if  well  aware  of  the  danger 
of  a  personal  contest  with  one  who  had  been,  as  he  said,  his  good  friend  in  old 
times.  But  the  refugee,  without  regarding  the  challenge  of  the  raftsman,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  hesitation  of  his  companions  to  change  his  own  plans,  and  by  sud- 
denly turning  his  horse  and  spurring  off  with  unezrocted  speed,  he  gained  a  con- 
siderable space  before  they  could  recover  from  their  surprise  and  follow.  Iliey 
darted  after  him,  however,  with  what  activity  they  could ;  and  cheering  one  another 
with  their  voices,  they  rode  on  at  such  a  pace  that,  in  a  few  moments,  the  whols 
party  was  sweepiner  betwixt  the  yawning  jaws  of  the  Gap,  up  the  course  of  which 
he  directed  his  flight 

**Thc  mountain  is  here  perhaps  two  thousand  feet  or  more,  in  elevation.  Its 
course  is  oblique  to  the  river,  which  itself  is  bent  and  twisted  out  of  its  path  by  the 
irregular  protrusion  and  retrogression  of  cliffs  and  promontories.  The  right  l>ank 
of  the  river,  looking  to  the  east,  is  fenced  by  a  dizzy  and  inaccessible  wall  of  cnun; 
while  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  presenting  a  similar  wall  to  the  south,  mps 
down,  westward,  to  the  water,  in  an  angle  more  practicable  to  human  daring,  though 
the  whole  declivity  is  covered  over  with  loose  rocks,  the  remnants  of  some  stony 
avalanche,  tumbled  from  pinnacles  above  by  the  same  convulsion  that  thrust  the 
mountain  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  shivered  it,  already  uprisen,  asunder.  A 
few  withered  hemlocks  are  here  and  there  seen  springing  from  between  these  dis- 
jointed fragments,  which  are,  in  other  places,  veiled  by  patches  of  flowering-rasp- 
berry, alder,  and  other  shrubs ;  though,  in  general,  the  eye  reposes  on  rooks  entirely 
bald  and  naked,  or,  at  best,  tufted  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  ferns.  It  presents  a 
scene  of  dreary  sterility  and  gloom ;  but  its  savage  wildness  can  be  only  appreciated 
by  those  who  clamber  up  to  its  summit  over  those  loose  and  ever-precarious  rocks, 
which  afford  the  only  footing. 

**Into  the  gorge  bounded  by  these  frowning  limits  the  refugee  was  seen  to  urge 
his  steed ;  when  suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  the  pursuers,  he  turned  fi*om  the 
road,  dashed  through  a  wall  of  rosobavs  that  hedged  it  in,  and  the  next  moment 
plunged  into  the  river,  swimming  his  horse  right  towards  the  opposite  mountain. 
The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  step  was  soon  perceived ;  for  the  next  instant  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  continental  uniform,  came  dashing  down  the  Gap,  uttering  a 
wild  hurrah,  that  made  the  rocks  ring.  It  was  one  of  the  many  parties  of  military 
by  whom  all  the  passes  of  the  county  were  guarded ;  and  it  seemed  the  fugitive  haia 
rushed  almost  amongst  them,  before  he  discovered  their  presence.  Nothing  remained 
for  him,  thus  checked  in  front,  and  retreat  cut  off  behind,  but  to  fling  himself  into 
the  river,  and  seek  refuge  among  the  dens  of  the  eastern  mountain;  and  this  he  at- 
tempted, though  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  tliat  he  should  be  shot  ftom  his  horse, 
before  he  reached  the  opposite  bank.  In  fact,  he  had  scarce  swum  beyond  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  stream,  before  the  two  parties  rushed  to  the  water*s  edge  and  let  fly  a 
volley,  which,  had  it  not  been  fired  almost  altogether  from  pistols,  must  have  brought 
his  flight  to  a  bloody  close.  The  water  was  seen  bubbling  aroimd  him,  as  the  bultets 
pattered  like  rain-drops  over  its  surface ;  but  he  still  swam  on,  as  if  unhurt,  and 
some  dozen  or  more  of  the  boldest  riders  present  spurred  their  horses  into  the  river 
to  follow. 

"  *■  Well  done,  old  Oran  the  *Awk  !*  cried  Dan  Potts,  waving  over  his  bead  the 
long  rifle  he  had  not  thought  fit  yet  to  discharge ;  *■  it's  ag*in  my  conscience  to  shoot 
an  old  friend  in  the  back,  'specially  when  there's  no  tree  to  cover  him.* 

**  *  Bang  away,  Dan  Potts,'  cried  others ;  *  shoot,  for  the  honour  of  the  county.* 

•♦  *  The  county  dc  d  d,'  said  Dan  Potts ;  *  I  shoots  from  my  own  raft'  And 
with  tliat,  he  raised  his  weapon,  and  taking  deadly  aim  right  betwixt  the  refugee's 
shoulders,  drew  the  trigger.  But  at  that  moment,  the  horse,  which  had  until  now 
breasted  his  way  gallantly  through  the  deep  water,  ^vuifr  himself  aloft  in  terror  or 
in  agony,  and  rolling  backwards,  plunged  his  rider  into  the  water,  so  that  he  eaosB- 
ed  the  shot  entirely,  as  perhaps  the  animal  did  also,  though  that  could  nefor  bi 
known  with  certamty. 

^  *  I  swog !  and  may  I  wreck  my  next  raft  on  the  Foul  Rif^  if  I  didn^r  itid 
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Dftn  FotUr  *  but  I  bit  the  *O08  on  the  'ead,  and  cvtm  the  bit  of  hn  master!  Never- 
■oDiever,  I'll  try  for  a  spell  ag*in,  and  the  next*ll  be  a  li^ht-down  rusty !' 

**  With  these  words  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the  river,  with  which  kis  employ* 
ment  as  a  raftsman  had  doubtless  made  him  fiuniliai ;  fiv,  whether  it  prooMded 
flom  this  cireumstanoe,  or  lome  other  advantage  he  pobsened  over  the  others,  he 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  the  swimmers,  and  kiuiing  the  pursuit. 

**  In  the  meanwhile,  Oran  Gilbert  was  seen  to  spring  erect  on  his  horse's  back  ; 
but  the  animal  never  raised  his  head  again  from  the  water,  and  Oran,  abandoning 
him  entirely,  trusted  to  his  own  courage  and  strength  of  arm  to  reach  the  rocks 
that  were  now  dose  at  hand.    In  this  attempt  he  succeeded.   He  was  seen  to  * 


be  ready !' 

**  The  only  answer  the  tory  deigned  the  bravado  was,  to  fling  his  now  onservieS' 
able  and  burdensome  piece  into  the  river,  and  then  rush  up  the  mountain  with  all 
his  speed.  He  was  soon  lost  sight  of  among  the  rocks  and  bushes ;  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  which  he  owed  to  a  simple  expedient  As  he  clambered  up,  he  took  care 
to  spurn  from  its  lodgment  every  stone  that  shook  under  his  foot,  which  rolling 
down  the  declivity,  became  a  source  of  extreme  confusion  and  peril  to  the  pursuers, 
(as  such  are  indeed  yet  to  the  laggards  in  a  mere  party  of  pleasure,)  who  wars 
thus  fiMTced  to  loiter  in  the  ascent,  alter  having  previously  k)st  some  time  in  secur- 
ing their  horses  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  until  there  remained  little  hopes  of  over- 
taking him.  The  rafbman  was  the  only  individual  who,  in  this  conjuncture,  wss 
able  to  proceed  with  any  spirit  He  pressed  upward,  dodging  the  descending  rocks 
with  infinite  address  and  agility,  and  was  soon  lost  sight  of;  until,  finally,  even  his 
voice,  with  which  he  continued  to  cheer  the  others,  was  no  lox]|ner  heard. 

"  Tlie  mountain  was,  however,  climbed  at  last ;  but  the  refugee  had  vanished. 
Hie  only  practicable  path  conducts  you  to  the  summit  of  the  hul  along  the  edge 
of  the  southern  precipices ;  and  the  Ust  step  is  firom  a  shelf  that  overhangs  the 
wooded  abyss  below,  whence,  peeping  over  tlie  brink  of  the  difb  at  their  most  tre- 
mendous height,  the  eye  looks  over  many  a  league  of  blue  hill  and  misty  hollow, 
of  living  wood  and  winding  river, — a  scene  whose  loveliness  is  made  more  impres- 
sive by  contrast  with  the  savage  desolation  tliat  reigns  around  the  point  of  view. 
A  broad  table  of  stone,  s)>clving  downwards,  and  in  part  overhanging  the  abyss, 
lies  like  a  parapet  upon  the  extreme  brink  of  the  precipice ;  and  it  is  from  thb, 
lying  upcm  his  breast,  clinging  with  foot  and  hand  to  its  crevices  and  the  stunted 
bushes  that  grow  upon  its  surface,  and  advancing  Ills  head  beyond  the  naked  verge, 
tljat  the  adventurous  spectator  looks  down  into  the  dizzy  gulf  below, — ^if  he  have 
indeed  the  courage  to  look. 

"  Upon  this  platform  the  raflsman  was  found  reposing,  his  elbows  resting  upon 
the  parapet  stone,  and  his  countenance  bctrayin?  wonder  mingled  with  perplexity. 
Upon  being  asked  what  had  become  of  the  fugitive,  he  pointed  to  certain  marks  of 
fresh  blood  that  lay  on  tlie  stones  where  he  stood,  hard-by  the  parapet,  which  was 
itself  dabbled  with  blood ;  and,  in  addition,  the  black  lichens  with  which  it  was 
overgrown,  were  torn  up,  as  by  the  struggles  of  some  human  being  sliding  down 
its  inclined  surface  towards  tlie  horrible  abyss  beneath ;  and  a  shrub  springing  from 
the  verge,  was  snapped  off,  as  if  broken  by  a  human  hand. 

^  *  I  once,*  said  tlie  raflsman,  ^  chased  a  two>year  buck  off  this  here  very  rock  ; 
and  I  reckon,  you  may  see  some  of  his  bones  among  the  bushes  below.  I  was 
hunting  with  Oran  Gilbert;  we  were  boys  together;  and,  I  remember,  he  said, ' It 
was  a  bravo  jump  for  a  hard-pushed  beast,  and  a  wise  one,  too.*  Now  let  any  man 
run  his  nose  over  the  rock*s  edge,  and  tell  mc  what  he  sees  swinging  to  a  bush  some 
fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  below ;  for,  to  my  eyes,  it  has  much  the  look  of  a  green  hunt> 
ing  shiit,  or  a  big  rag  of  it  There's  a  stream  of  blood  running  up  along  the  rocks, 
and  here's  the  ending  of  it  There  was  some  old  wound  bursting  out  on  him  afiresh, 
and,  to  my  thought,  the  man  was  not  able  to  run  further ;  and  so  he  remembered 
the  deer,  and  took  a  jump ; — and  I  must  say,  it  was  a  brave  fancy  of  his,  and  a  wise 
one  toa* 

^  To  this  conjecture  confirmation  was  given,  when  one  of  the  party,  having  peer- 
ed over  the  rock,  declared  that  he  saw  the  flutter  of  some  garment,  hanging  on  a 
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biuh  many  a  weary  foot  below.  The  itoiiei  were  hunted  orer  again ;  a  traek  of 
blood  waa  plainly  distinguished,  and  had  been  remarked  before,  staining  the  rooks 
for  some  distance  below :  and  on  this  platform  it  ended.  The  closest  search  coold 
not  detect  any  mark  to  show  that  the  fogitiTC  had  proceeded  a  step  fbrUier ;  it  wat 
believed  at  once,  that,  having  reached  this  spot,  and  foond  himself  incapable  of 
proceeding  further,  the  pursuers,  headed  by  Potts,  pressing  him  dooe,  lie  haa  thrown 
himself  from  tJie  rocks,  preferring  a  death  in  keeping  with  his  savage  career,  to 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  There  was  no  other  way  to  account  for  his 
disappearance,  the  presence  of  blood  on  the  parapet,  and  the  wave  of  the  garment 
below ;  and,  indeed,  a  second,  and  then  a  third  person,  looking  down,  they  sworo 
they  could  see,  among  the  buishcs  at  the  bottom  of  the  difis,  something  that  looked 
like  a  human  form,  as  they  doubted  not  it  was.  It  was  accordingly  rMolved  to  de- 
scend the  mountain  without  delay,  which,  after  uttering  a  loud  shoot  of  trinmpby 
they  did,  witli  tlic  single  exception  of  the  raftsman ;  who,  declaring  himself  over- 
come with  &tigue,  sat  down  upon  a  stone  on  the  platform  to  rest,  and  was  soon  lost 
sight  of  by  the  others.  As  the  last  man  left  the  shelf,  he  beckoned  to  him  with  his 
hand,  nodded  his  head,  and  took  other  means  to  arrest  his  attention;  hot  these  being 
disregarded,  or  perhaps  unperceived,  he  ceased  his  signals,  and  mottored  half  to 
himself^  half  aloud, — 

'*  *  Well  done,  Tom  Wolf;  youVc  no  foZt  and  a  man  most  ha*  said,  *  Fifty  goi- 
ncas  !*  aloud,  to  fetch  you.  But  I  was  a  fool  to  think  on*t ;  no  *alves  and  no  quar- 
ters, is  my  cry ;  and  a  man  mought  as  well  take  the  money  and  the  credit  into  his 
own  hands,  without  sharing ;  for,  I  reckon,  the  creatures  dean  done  op,  and  oan 
make  no  more  fight  than  a  Opossum.  Neversomever,  there's  no  varmint  or  the  woods 
or  water  can  stand  b^  him  for  a  trick ;  and  so  we*ll  look  sharp,  Dan  Potts,  and  see 
whatUl  come  out  of  it  I  reckon  I  shall  make  them  'ere  fellers  stare !  They  say, 
the  governor  has  offered  five  hundred  dollars  for  him,  hard  money,  dead  or  alive. 
Five  hundred  doUars  isn't  to  be  made,  every  day,  a-rafting.  There's  a  big  hole  under 
that  stone ;  and,  I  remember,  he  boasted  he  had  been  down  in  it  afore ;  which  was 
like  enough,  for  he  was  always  a  vcntur'ing  deviL' 

**  It  may  be  gathered  from  these  expressions  what  cause  had  prevented  the  rafts- 
man leaving  Uie  shelf  with  his  companions.  Immediately  beneath  the  projecting 
portion  of  Uie  table-rock,  so  often  menticmed,  there  is  a  cavity  or  niche  in  tne  fkoe 
of  tlie  cliff,  visible,  on  a  clear  daj,  even  fi'om  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  inac- 
cessible from  tlie  top  only  because  there  are  few  men  in  the  world  of  sufficient  nerve 
to  attempt  reaching  it,  by  climbing  over  the  face  of  the  cliff, — an  exploit  the  rery 
thought  of  which  w  appalling.  It  occurred  to  the  ancient  comrade  of  the  lefiigee^ 
that  tlic  latter,  pentuaded  he  must  be  captured,  unless  he  could  throw  his  porsoeis 
off  the  scent,  or  delay  the  chase  for  a  time,  might  have  bethought  him  of  toe  strata* 
gem  of  causing  them  to  believe  he  had  thrown  himself  Grom  the  rocks,  while,  all 
the  time,  he  was  lying  snugly  and  safelv  in  the  cavity  beneath  the  shelving  rock, 
from  which  he  might  be  expected  to  sally  out,  the  moment  the  pursuers  had  de- 
scended. This  was  rather  a  conceit  in  the  raftsman's  mind  than  a  positive  suspi- 
cion ;  but  it  wau  sufficient  to  impel  him  upon  a  new  course  of  action,  a  main  incen- 
tive to  which  was  the  prospect  it  seemed  to  open  to  him  of  securing  the  rewards 
that  had  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  noted  outlaw. 

**  He  sat  down  therefore  upon  a  stone  opposite  to  the  parapet,  and  scarce  twenty 
feet  from  it,  holdincr  his  rifle  ready  cocked  upon  his  knee,  his  knifo  loosened  in  the 
sheath,  and  his  littk  hunting-axe  Ijing  at  his  feet;  and  he  sat  thus  withoot  fear, 
knowing  that,  even  if  tlic  refugee  were  armed  and  in  the  pride  of  his  strength  and 
daring,  he  could  not  ascend  to  the  shelf,  without  being  entirely  at  his  mercy.  He 
sat  in  silence,  expecting  each  moment  to  see  the  fierce  eyes  of  the  outcast  peering 
over  the  rock,  or  to  hear  the  rattling  of  stones  along  the  fiice  of  the  diH^  denoting 
that  he  had  left  his  hiding-place,  and  was  beginning  to  ascend.  He  sat  watriifaig, 
however,  a  long  time  in  vain ; — and  was  beginning  to  believe  that  his  sospiekm  was 
groundless,  and  that  the  desperate  Oran  had  in  truth  leaped  from  the  cliS^  when, 
suddenly  there  rose  beyond  the  verge  of  the  rock  the  apparition  of  a  human  head, 
but  so  spectral,  so  pale,  so  ghastly  with  blood,  and  so  wildly  unnatural  of  exnresskai, 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fear,  and  behdd  the  whole  body  succeed  it,  sad 
the  refugee  himself  (for  it  was  he)  stand  erect  upon  the  parapet,  before  he  OOoM 
raise  his  piece,  and  charge  him  to  surrender. 
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**  *  I  hK?e  700,  Oran,  old  fiiend  !*  he  said,  at  last ;  *  fo  down  knift,  and  take  qoMi- 
ter.   If  you  move  foot  or  hand,  1*11  fire  upon  tou.* 

**  llie  outlaw  heard  his  voice,  and  beheld  the  threatening  wei^ion,  without  any 
manileatatton  of  aurraiie.  He  bent  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  stare  that  curdled  the 
raAsman's  blood.  *Fire!*  he  said,  and  laughed;  and  then  suddenly  drawing  the 
knile  he  had  taken  fVom  Elsie's  cottage,  he  made  a  fierce  spring  from  the  rock  right 
against  the  uplifted  rifle.  The  attack  was  so  unexpected  and  energetic  that  Potts 
had  scarce  time  to  pull  ^e  trigger,  before  tlie  tory  hghted  on  the  shelf  at  his  feet 
He  drew  it,  however,  with  the  certainty  that  the  next  moment  the  assailant  would 
be  lying  dead  at  his  foot — he  drew  it,  and  not  even  a  flash  burst  from  the  treacherous 
powder ;  it  snapped  in  his  hands ;  and  before  he  could  exchange  it  for  another  wea- 
pon, nay,  before  be  could  even  draw  his  knife,  he  found  the  blade  of  his  opponent 
fflinmiering  at  his  breast  He  caught  at  his  wrist,  the  only  expedient  that  saved 
him  from  a  mortal  thrust :  and  being  of  great  nerve,  he  strove,  at  the  same  time, 
to  hurl  the  tory  upon  the  rock.  But  great  as  was  his  strength,  and  feeble  as  he  had 
supposed  the  powers  of  Oran  to  be,  the  attempt  was  foilra,  and  he  begran  in  his 
heart  to  curse  the  covctousness,  that  had  deprived  him  of  a  helper,  in  such  a  time 
of  need.  As  he  caught  the  wrist  of  Oran  in  his  left  hand,  he  sought,  with  the  other, 
to  snatch  his  own  knife  fit>m  the  sheath ;  but  the  motion  was  anticipated,  and  his 
own  right  hand  grasped  in  Oran*8  left ;  so  that  the  two  stood  for  an  instant  feeing 
one  another,  entangled,  as  it  might  be  said,  like  two  wild  bucks,  that  have,  at  the 
first  blow,  interlocked  their  antlers  together,  and  thus  remain  glaring  at  each  other, 
waging  iMittle  only  with  their  eyes.  In  that  instant,  the  rafuman  beheld  enough 
to  make  him  repent  the  temerity  with  which  he  had  sought  to  bring  the  refrigee  to 
bay.  Instead  c^  being  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  or  euiausted  bv  the  toil  of  as- 
cending the  mountain,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  suddenly  imbued  with  new  strength, 
as  well  as  additional  fiuy,  by  the  mere  preeence  of  a  roe ;  and  there  was  thai  in  his 
countenance,  which  expressed,  along  with  a  native  love  of  conflict,  the  malignant 
ferocity  of  a  maniac  Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  fearftil,  and  his  ability  to  re- 
sist to  the  uttermost  so  manifest,  that  the  raftsman  felt  strongly  moved  to  call  fer 
a  parley  and  propose  a  mutual  release ;  but  the  desire  came  too  late.  The  tory  per- 
ceived the  fainting  of  his  heart,  and  laughed : 

**  *  I  never  did  harm  to  vou  or  yours,  Dui  Potts,'  he  said ;  *  but  you  shall  never 
say  so  more.    You  would  sell  the  blood  of  a  dying  man — you  must  first  win  it' 

**  With  that,  he  relaxed  his  grasp  on  the  raftsman's  right  hand,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizinff  him  by  the  throat ;  and  Potts  took  instant  advantage  of  the  motion, 
to  snatch  his  knife  ftom  its  sheath.  The  motion  was  a  trick  of  juggling,  such  as 
the  outlaw  had  learned  among  the  red  associates  of  his  boyhood,  and  perhaps  prac- 
tised in  similar  encounters  Wore.  The  next  instant,  he  had  thrown  the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  upon  the  raftsman's  breast,  and  directing  the  half-drawn  blade 
at  tlie  same  time  with  his  hand,  Potts  fell  upon  the  rock,  his  own  weapon  buried  to 
the  handle  in  his  side. 

**  *  Gio !'  shouted  the  victor,  leaping  up,  and  dragging  his  victim  towards  a  comer 
of  the  shel^  where  no  parapet  intervened  betwixt  them  and  the  abyss, — *  to  your 
feUow  bloodhounds  below ! — Something  in  memory  of  Hyland  Gilbert !' 

**  He  struck  the  body  with  his  foot, — it  rolled  crashing  over  the  slender  twigs  and 
decaying  flakes  of  stone  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  then  disappeared,  with 
not  a  sound  to  indicate  its  fidl  upon  the  shivered  rocks  below.  The  next  moment, 
the  victor  ran  from  the  platform,  and  was  buried  among  the  forests  that  darken  the 
long  and  desolate  summit  of  the  ridge." 
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T.  IX. — Report  of  William  Crawford,  Esq.  an  the  Penitent 
iaries  of  the  United  States^  addressed  to  his  Majesties  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  Presented  by  his 
Majesttfs  command.     Ordered  to  he  printed,  \9th  March,  1835. 

\iK>ir6  the  improvements  of  the  last  and  the  present  age,  are 
be  reckoned  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  Prison 
icipline.  Before  the  time  of  Howard,  this  subject,  now  deemed 
important,  had  attracted  little  attention  in  Europe,  except  in 
states  of  Holland  and  Italy.  In  England,  whose  social  reiine- 
nts  were  distinguished  among  the  polite  nations  of  the  conti- 
it,  no  sensibility  was  excited  towards  the  convict,  nor  was  any 
isequence  attached  to  the  mode  of  his  treatment  He  was  not 
y  left  to  pine  in  filth,  and  want,  and  misery,  the  extent  of  which 
I  now  difficult  to  conceive,  but  his  moral  nature  was  exposed  to 
\Tj  variety  of  injury.  The  want  of  beds  and  necessary  ali- 
nt,  constituted  but  a  part  of  his  physical  sufferings.  Cfeanli- 
»  was  so  little  attended  to,  that  diseases  were  engendered  of  a 
uracter  as  virulent  and  destructive  as  the  plague.  Howard 
res  his  testimony  to  the  fact,  from  personal  observation,  during 
\  years  1773-4  and  5,  that  the  havoc  produced  in  England  by 
\  Gaol-fever,  greatly  exceeded  that  of^  even  public  executions, 
e  can  form  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  its  destructive  agen- 
» in  comparison  with  these,  even  if  we  consider  the  cruel  aspect 
the  British  code  at  that  period,  and  the  inexorable  spirit  in 
lich  it  was  administered.  It  is  true,  according  to  Sir  otephen 
leodore  Jansseu's  table  of  malefactors,  ending  in  1772,  the  start- 
g  number  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  executions  occurred 
the  district  of  London  alone,  during  the  twenty-three  preced- 
f  years.  But  no  calculations  short  of  the  deplorable  events 
lich  this  disorder  produced,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
lolating  influences.  Friends  and  relatives  who  visited  the  pri- 
18,  carried  the  infection  to  their  families,  who,  with  themselves, 
came  its  mortal  victims.  The  Courts  of  judicature  were  not 
empt  from  the  pestilential  poison.  On  one  occasion  at  Oxford, 
is  related,  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  certain  prisoners  in 
mrt,  the  Chief  Baron  upon  the  Bench,  the  Sherifl  and  about 
ree  hundred  more,  who  were  assembled,  became  diseased  and 
pired  within  the  space  of  forty  hours.  Lord  Bacon  informs 
,  that  in  his  time,  they  had  twice  or  thrice  experienced  the 
•xious  effects  of  this  alarming  distemper,  when  alike  "the  judges 
at  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  numbers  of  those  who  attended  the  busi- 
ss,  or  were  present,  sickened  and  died."  It  may  be  readily 
laffined,  when  the  mortality  was  so  certain  and  unsparing  be- 
)na  the  limits  of  the  prison,  how  fell  and  shocking  this  fonnida- 
e  agent  must  have  been  within !    Howard  might  well  sayy  in 
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adverting  to  the  confinement  of  mere  insolvents  with  felons  in 
these  deadly  receptacles,  that  the  frequent  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  creditor  against  his  unfortunate  debtor,  to  rot  in  gaol,  was 
full  of  emphatical  meaning. 

But  it  was  not  the  mere  physical  miseries  of  his  lot  which  filled 
the  cup  of  the  prisoner's  hopelessness  and  degradation.  It  was 
the  unrestrained  and  licentious  assemblage  of  the  old  offender 
with  the  young  delinquent,  the  male  with  the  female,  the  debtor 
with  the  felon,  and  all  in  a  state  of  perfect  and  lawless  idleness. 
The  pernicious  effects  of  this  system  are  so  well  portrayed  by  the 
benevolent  man  already  quoted,  through  whose  instrumentality  it 
was  partially  altered  and  improved,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  give  the  description  in  his  own  words. 

•  The  reneral  prevalence,"  says  Howard  in  his  State  of  Prisons  in  Europe,  **and 
spread  ofwiekedness  in  prisons,  and  abroad  by  the  dischar&^  prisoners,  will  now 
be  as  easily  aeconnted  for,  as  tiie  propagation  of  disease.  U  is  often  said,  *  A  pri- 
son pays  no  debts ;'  I  am  sure  it  may  be  added,  that  a  prison  mends  no  morals. 
Sir  Jonn  Fielding  observes,  that  *  a  criminal  discharged,  ^nerally  by  the  next 
sessions,  after  the  execution  of  his  comrades,  becomes  the  head  of  a  gan?  of  his 
own  rainag  :*  improved,  no  doubt,  in  skill  by  the  company  he  kept  in  ga<3.  And 
petty  offBoders  who  are  committed  to  Bridewell  for  a  year  or  two,  and  spend  that 
time,  not  in  hard  labour,  but  in  idleness  and  wicked  company,  or  are  sent  for  that 
time  to  county  gaols,  generally  ?row  desperate,  and  come  out  fitted  for  the  per- 
petiaClon  of  any  villany.  Half  the  robberies  committed  in  and  about  London,  are 
planned  in  the  prisons,  by  that  drcadfiil  assemblage  of  criminals,  and  the  number 
of  idle  people  who  visit  them.  How  contrary  this  to  the  intention  of  our  laws  with 
regard  to  petty  offenders ;  which  certainly  is  to  correct  and  reform  them !  Instead 
of  which,  their  confinement  doth  notoriously  promote  and  increase  the  very  vices  it 
was  designed  to  suppress.  Multitudes  a£  young  creatures,  committed  for  some 
trifling  offence,  are  totally  ruined  there.  I  make  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  if  it 
were  the  wish  and  aim  of  magistrates  to  effect  the  destruction,  present  and  future, 
of  young  delinquents,  they  comd  not  devise  a  more  effectual  method  than  to  confine 
them  80  lon^  in  our  prisons,  those  seats  and  seminaries,  (as  they  have  very  pro- 
perly  been  culed,)  of  idleness  and  every  vice. — Shall  these  irregularities,  the  sources 
of  misery,  disease,  and  wickedness,  be  endured  in  a  nation  celebrated  fiir  good 
and  humanity?" 


The  public  sensibilities  were  for  a  long  time  proof  against  ap- 
pealsy  but  it  was  by  representations,  sucn  as  the  foregoing,  that 
they  at  length  experienced  an  awakening  impulsa  ft  was  not 
alone  the  honour  of  the  country  that  was  concerned,  it  was  not 
alone  its  humanity  towards  the  afflicted,  but  it  was  the  cause  of 
national  justice,  both  to  individuals  and  itself,  that  demanded  legis- 
lative interference.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  made,  and  prisons 
erected  upon  plans  more  consonant  to  humanity  and  national 

Slicy.  The  County  prison  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Penitentiary  at 
ilbank,  attest  the  salutary  efforts  of  a  few  benevolent  individu- 
ab  intent  upon  the  promotion  of  great  national  benefits.  But  not- 
withstanding the  Act  of  19  Geo.  3.  which  proclaimed  the  ele- 
ments of  a  better  system,  and  that  of  4  Geo.  4.,  called  the  Gaol 
Act,  for  the  reformation  of  County  prisons,  neither  the  great  Peni- 
tentiary for  the  Kingdom,  nor  far,  jfar  less  the  County  gaols,  have 
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arrived  at  that  perfection  which  the  good  and  wise  men  of  a 
former  day  hopeid,  and  the  genius  of  the  present  day  requires. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  political  condition  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  convinced  how  much  of  support  against  a  raging 
popular  storm,  sweeping  the  whole  extent  of  her  dominions,  she 
will  need  from  the  moral  attainments  of  her  peopla  It  is  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  reports  upon  pauperism  in  England, 
and  more  recentlv  in  Ireland,  to  be  convinced  of  a  state  of  socie- 
ty  which  must  invoke,  for  its  preservation,  all  the  correctives  of 
a  wise  retributive  system.  Wnatever  may  be  the  moral  elements 
of  the  age,  strictly  understood,  the  direction  of  its  genius  is  for 
freedom.  An  education  suited  to  the  meridian  of  free  institu- 
tions, must  not  only  be  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  heart  It  must  not 
only  inform,  but  it  must  improve.  It  must  amend  the  corruptions 
of  the  affed,  as  well  as  protect  the  young  from  crima  It  must 
mould  all  legal  penalties  into  its  own  likcpess,  or  rather  summon 
them  as  its  instruments.  It  must,  so  to  speak,  cheat  the  sanction 
of  the  law  of  the  character  of  an  avenger,  which  it  has  for  so 
many  ages  sustained,  into  an  auxiliary  in  the  great  work  of  moral 
reformation. 

How  far  the  tendencies  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  example  and  sentiments  of  this  country, 
we  have  neither  the  room  nor  the  inclination  to  examine.  But  if 
the  political  maxims  of  the  new  world  have,  indeed,  struck  deep 
and  taken  root  in  the  hard  and  fallow  ground  of  the  old,  in  de- 
spite of  the  weeding  labours  of  her  prominent  husbandmen,  surely 
we  may  hope  that  those  other  productions  of  our  soil,  which  give 
to  the  former  all  their  vigorous  health  and  sanative  properties, 
shall  be  transplanted  and  bloom  with  equal  luxuriance.  It  was, 
we  may  assume,  to  cultivate  these,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  as  a  consequence  thereof,  a  report  upon 
our  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  including  much  important  and  valua- 
ble information  upon  the  penal  codes  and  school  systems  prevail- 
ingin  the  diflferent  states  of  the  confederacy. 

The  new  worid,  it  would  seem,  is  to  become  the  great  semina- 
ry of  the  old.  Whatever  light  was  brought  from  thence,  in  the- 
settlement  of  this  country,  and  whatever  additional  sparks  still 
reach  us  from  the  European  crater,  are  reflected  back  with  the 
accession  of  a  tempered,  but  more  generous  radiance.  France, 
Enjjland,  and  Prussia,  have  alreadv  shown  a  willingness  to  listen 
to  the  accents  of  their  progeny,  ^he  der)utation  of  the  French 
Commissioners  was  the  signal  for  others  that  have  followed.  A« 
we  have  already  paid  due  honour  to  the  labours  of  these  gentle> 
men,  and  as  Dr.  Julius  has  not  yet  favoured  us  with  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  the  Rej)<.)rt  of  the  English  Commissioner,  now  before 
us,  claims  the  respect  of  an  undivided  notice. 

The  merits  of  ttiis  Report  are  tlie  perspicuity  of  its  style  and  its 
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general  statistical  accuracy.  It  bears  strong  internal  evidence  of 
bour,  and  shows  its  author  to  be  a  pains-taking,  and  very  earnest 
inquirer.  Its  opinions  manifest  clearness  and  correctness  of  think- 
ing, except  in  relation  to  England;  and  if  without  philosophy  or  ge- 
neral learning,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  its  whole  scope,  eminently  prac- 
tical Hume  asserts  in  his  History  of  England,  that  islanders  are  {)re- 
judiced  against  all  that  lies  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  insular  situ- 
ation. Tms  sounds  more  like  a  specious  paradox  than  an  acknow- 
ledged and  established  truth,  and  yet,  we  opine,  that  some  reasons 
might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  its  plausibility.  In  relation  to  the 
English  Commissioner,  this  sectional  prejudice,  this  narrow  and 
exclusive  partiality,  betrays  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Sometimes 
it  exhibits  itself  in  his  guarded  mode  of  stating  a  fact,  or  givii^  a 
narrative.  Sometimes  m  his  desire  to  abate  from  an  admitted  im- 

Erovement,  by  denying  to  its  origin  the  merit  of  a  virtuous  motive. 
1  short,  whenever  aostract  opinion,  separated  from  his  ^  native 
land,"  is  concerned,  the  Report  may  witn  safety  be  consulted;  but 
whenever  comparisons  may  be  instituted,  or  national  collision  in 
any  form  apprehended,  his  mental  equilibrium  is  lost  or  impaired, 
his  moral  nerves  seem,  to  be  jarred  and  disturbed.  He  seems  to 
have  been  afraid,  lest  by  any  liberality  of  concession,  he  mi^t 
dim  the  bright  glory  of  England,  as  the  most  transcendant  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  seems  solicitious  that  her  juridical 
and  penitentiary  scheme,  the  deficiencies  of  which  are  avowed  in 
his  own  appointment,  should  be  considered  as  exempt  from  all 
disrepute.  We  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  man,  visiting  a 
foreign  country,  the  superiority  of  whose  criminal  institutions  are 
confessed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  well  known  defects 
in  those  of  his  own,  discovering  not  only  that  the  institutions  which 
he  has  come  to  visit,  are  lamentably  defective,  but  that  the  sys- 
tem pursued  at  home  is  of  surpassing,  unrivalled  excellence.  If 
what  the  author  has  presented  to  his  government  as  a  Report,  had 
appeared  under  another  title,  we  should  designate  it  as  a  clever 
attempt  to  underrate  American  philanthropy,  and  a  plausible  ex- 
hibition, by  way  of  contrast,  of  tne  benevolent  sensibilities  of  the 
English  nation. 

Abundant  pains  doubtless  have  been  taken  to  prove  that 
British  beneficence  has  been  sagacious,  alert  and  untiring,  and 
that  the  British  penitentiary  system,  as  a  consequence,  possess- 
es the  merit  of  originality,  and  most  other  merits  besioe.  No 
circumstance  is  too  unimportant  to  be  noticed  and  amplified, 
if  it  may  by  possibility  exalt  or  depress  the  reputation  of  benevo- 
lent and  judicious  England.  For  example,  the  individual  and 
moral  worth  of  the  men  who  fill  the  important  station  of  keeper 
to  our  prisons,  was  in  an  oflicial  Report  on  the  peculiarities 
of  our  system,  a  proper  subject  of  remark  or  indication.  But  this 
intelligence  is  no  where  communicated,  except  in  relation  to  Sa- 
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muel  R  Woody  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  whose  fit- 
ness for  the  office  he  holds,  respectability  of  character,  and  en* 
lightened  zeal,  receive  a  warm  and  adequate  tribute.  An  admis- 
sion of  the  general  fact  has  no  where  been  made,  except  by  innu* 
endo,  and  accompanied  by  detracting  observations  in  renrd  to 
the  mode  of  appomtmenU  lor  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  Englidi 
dignitaries  of  tne  same  class.  **  It  has  been  stated,^  says  Mr. 
Crawford, "  in  more  than  one  publication,  that  the  ofiice  of  Keep- 
er of  an  American  penitentiary  is  held  by  persons  higher  in  rank 
than  those  who  occupy  similar  situations  m  other  countries.  If 
this  observation  be  intended  to  imply  that  such  officers  are  superior 
in  character,  talents,  and  acquirements,  to  those  of  other  nationSt 
/  think  it  but  right  to  say  thai  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  Eng- 
land.  On  the  appointment  of  a  prison  governor  in  England,  the 
qualifications  oi  the  respective  candidates  are  subjected  to  the 
scrutinizing  investigation  of  a  large  body  of  disinterested  and  in- 
dependent magistrates,  in  whom  Uie  election  rests.  This  is  not 
the  practice  in  the  United  States,"  &c.  Now,  we  would  not  de- 
rogate from  the  character  of  the  governor  of  Newgate,  nor  the 
fovernors  of  some  of  the  other  great  prisons  of  the  United  King- 
om.  They  may  be  men  of  note,  talents,  and  worth ;  but  is  not 
the  office  of  governor  for  the  most  part  a  sinecure,  or  has  be  more 
than  a  mere  nominal  connexion  with  the  prison?  Why  did  not 
Mr.  Crawford  tell  us  of  the  characters,  talents,  and  acquirements 
of  the  governors  generally,  and  of  all  the  real  keepers^  those  to 
whom  the  inmates  are  actually  confided  7  These  are  the  persons 
with  whom  he  should  have  brought  us  acquainted,  and  if  they  be 
men  equal  in  general  qualifications  to  those  who  superintend  the 

Erisons  of  this  country,  the  information  is  new,  and  should  not 
ave  been  withheld,  cut  aware  of  the  reverse,  he  has  hesitatedt 
from  a  false  notion  of  national  pride,  to  discharge  an  imperative 
official  duty.  He  has  omitted  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity  of 
exposing  the  many  errors  and  accumulated  mischiefs  which  now 
from  the  incompetency  of  under-keepers^  and  of  holding  out  our 
superior  care,  in  this  respect,  to  the  cognizance  and  imitation  of 
his  constituents. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  some  of 
these  superintendents  of  the  eaols  of  England,  we  may  refer  our 
readers,  in  multis  aliis,  to  me  evidence  taken  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  Parliament,  and  contained  in  their  Report  made 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1829.  The  opinions  of  men  altogether  un> 
worthy,  coarse,  and  uneducated,  will  be  found  there  seriously 
recorded,  upon  the  nice  and  delicate  question  of  the  reformatory 
effects  of  solitude.  The  Report  of  another  Select  Committee  on 
the  state  of  the  penitentiary  at  Milbank,  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1823,  manifests  in  the  plaineit 
language,  that  the  appointment  of  a  man  of  **  education  and  tnp^ 
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nor  condition,"  as  the  head  of  a  prison,  had  been  at  least  unusual, 
if  not  altogether  unknown.  The  Committee  say,  "  Among  the 
improvements  lately  adopted^  your  Committee  think  it  not  the  least 
important,  that  it  nas  been  thought  proper,  to  place  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment  in  the  prison,  as  governor,  a  person  of  edu^ 
cation  and  superior  condition  in  life ;  and  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  office  should  always,  in  future,  be  held  by  a  person  of  that 
description."  Report  on  Milbank  for  1823,  p.  4. — ^The  only 
mode  of  reconciling  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Crawford,  even  in  re- 
lation to  govemorSf  with  the  official  attestation  of  these  Reports, 
is  to  suppose  that  English  partictdariti  upon  this  subject  is  of 
recent  date,  and  that  uie  partial  improvements  then  suggested 
for  Milbank,  have  since  been  carried  into  more  general  practice. 
But  in  regard  to  the  real  keepers  of  the  prisons, — ^those  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  convict  is  actually  committed,  those  with  whom 
he  comes  into  contact  and  maintains  a  daily  intercourse — ^we  have 
the  best- authority  for  believing  that  in  condition^  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  they  are  unsuited  to  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  such 
a  station. 

Not  exactly  akin  to  this,  but  tending  to  elucidate  the  fondness 
of  our  author  for  balancing  the  possession  of  one  excellency  with 
an  opposite  blemish,  is  his  remark,  that  more  injury  results  from 
the  County  prisons  of  America,  than  benefit  from  her  penitentia- 
ries. This  indeed  may  be  true,  but,  we  presume,  even  the  Com- 
missioner himself,  would  admit  its  applicability  to  the  prisons  of 
iingland.  The  moral  evils  which  sne  has  inflicted  upon  herself 
by  the  toleration  of  existing  abuses  in  her  prison  mana^ment,  are 
incalculable ;  and  penetrated  with  this  truth,  he  should  have  can- 
didly informed  his  government  that  their  bad  prisons  were  at  once 
hiffUy  disgraceful  and  deeply  detrimental ;  that  while  the  good 
prisons  of  the  Kingdom  were  the  means  of  reforming  a/eie;,  the 
vicious  practices  connived  at  in  others,  spread  corruption  and 
contamination  over  the  many. 

We  shall  not  turn  to  the  County  gaols,  as  they  existed  in  Eng- 
land, prior  to  the  time  of  Howard.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
although  the  disclosures  and  criticisms  of  this  philanthropist  led 
to  some  alterations  in  the  original  picture,  and  that  the  gaol  sys- 
tem underwent  the  process  of  retouching  in  1819,  }ret  its  expres- 
sion and  lineaments  have  been  preserved  so  as  still  to  present  a 
shocking  and  repulsive  visage.  The  Commissioner  himself  in- 
forms us,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven  County  prisons  in 
England  and  Wales,  sixteen  only  are  gaols,  and  of  these,  but  seven 
admit  of  any  regular  employment  The  provisions  of  the  Gaol  Act, 
passed  in  1819,  in  regard  to  separation  between  the  convicted 
and  untried,  and  the  means  of  restraint  upon  all,  are  constantly 
infringed.  To  these  are  added,  in  many  cases,  the  miseries  of 
a  bread  diet,  restricted  in  quantity,  and  the  cruelty  of  retaining 
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I  lunatics  in  confinement,  after  tbe^  have  been  acquitted  of  the  im- 
h  puted  offences  on  the  ground  of"^  insanity.  Of  the  separate  pri- 
I  sons  belonging  to  corporate  and  other  jurisdictions,  which  amount 
I  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  sixty-seven  have  no  rules 
I  prescribed  for  their  government  and  discipline ;  in  many  the  regu- 
[  lations  intended  by  the  amended  act,  4  Geo.  4,  are  violated  or 
r  neglected  ;  in  ninety-five,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  sleep- 
P  ing  cells ;  in  seven  there  is  no  allowance  of  food  at  all ;  in  most 
I  no  occupation  whatever  is  pursued ;  in  the  greater  number  the 
sick  languish  for  want  of  an  infirmary ;  and  in  many  there  is  no 
eifectual  separation  of  the  sexes.  We  shall  not  fatigue  and  shock 
the  reader  oy  referring  to  the  local  prisons  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, the  condition  of  which  is  truly  lamentable  and  deplorable. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Crawford,  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  such  receptacles,  and  to  the  superlative  depravity 
which  they  display,  would  see  and  represent  our  County  gaols  as 
rather  eligible  places  of  incarceration.  But  no,  not  contented 
with  the  strong  censure  implied  in  the  remark  which  we  have 
quoted,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  he  has  ^*  visited  many 
miserable  places  of  confinement,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  witnessed 
such  a  combination  of  wretchedness  and  depravity,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  county  gaols  and  town  prisons  of  the  United 
States."  Bad,  as  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  some  of  these 
local  prisons,  in  some  of  the  States,  especially  in  the  newly  set^ 
tied  and  thinly  populated  neighbourhoods  of  the  west  and  south,  a 
simple  perusal  of  the  Commissioner's  Report  will  convict  him  of 
havinj^  witnessed  greater  refinement  of  distress,  more  multiform 
and  disgusting  wickedness,  in  the  loathsome  prisons  of  the  most 
densely  populated  and  oldest  districts  of  his  own  country. 

But  when  in  connexion  with  this  averment,  he  asserts  that  the 

Copularity  of  penitentiaries  in  the  United  States,  springs  from  no 
igher  sentiment  than  a  desire  to  rid  the  community  of  uie  burthen 
of  supporting  criminals,  he  manifests  a  plain  intention  either  to 
deny  to  us  tne  possession  of  any  thing  laudable,  or  to  refer  its 
adoption  to  a  base  and  grovelling  motive. 

**  The  profitable  labours  **  says  he,  **  of  the  prisoners,  is  in  fact  the  popular  featnre 
in  the  management  of  the  American  penitentiaries ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  Uunk 
that  the  f^rcat  desire  which  exists,  to  rid  the  community  of  the  burthen  of  rapport- 
ing  criminals,  has  occasioned  in  most  of  the  States  the  establishment  of  penitlnitia- 
ries ;  while  tliroughout  the  whole  country  this  feeling  has  evidently  giiea  a  grett 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  prison  discipline.  •  •  •  With  the  exception  of 
New  England,  and  Pennsylvania,  I  have  generally  found  that  the  public  approb»- 
tion  in  reference  to  prisons  has  bieen  measured  not  by  their  permanent  eineti  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  liberated  convict,  but  by  the  jtriifiU  cf  the  egtmhiiikm 
mentr 

Pennsylvania  and  New  England  will  no  doubt  fed  an  excq>» 
tion  which  casts  so  severe  an  imputation  upon  their  sister  stateSi 
But  who  were  the  sublimated  spirits  of  England  that  gave  birth  to 
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the  memorable  enactment  of  19  George  IIL1  Howard,  BfatckHoK. 
and  Eden,  were  the  men  who  bore  upon  their  shoulders  thatbv- 
den  which  the  nation  at  lai^  refusea  to  sustain.  These  qMriUfll 
light,  rendered  more  distinguished  by  the  frigid  unconcern  d'tiidr 
countrymen,  met,  in  the  progress  of  this  benevolent  entenn^ 
every  form  of  difficulty  and  discouragement  A  period  of  mon 
years  was  afterwards  supinely  permitted  to  intervene,  betvn 
the  passage  of  a  statute,  enacted  at  their  importunity,  and  tk 
practical  adoption  of  its  salutary  principles.  It  is  even  probabk 
that  the  only  prison  which  England  possesses  on  the  plan  of  the 
statute,  would  never  have  been  erected,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persevering  energy  and  accidental  residence  of  Paul  in  the  Coudit 
of  Gloucester.  Very  difficult  would  it  be  to  account  for  the  chaog* 
in  the  popular  feeling  of  Great  Britain,  except  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  stimulus  impart^  by  subsccjuent  reasoning  in  regard  to  tk 
pecuniary  results  of  penitentiaries  judiciously  managed,  and  tbe 
lessening  of  pauperism  by  their  influence  upon  the  habits  ml 
characters  ot  convicts.  The  purest  and  most  deserving  of  mu- 
kind  are  not  free  from  the  operation  of  mixed  motives ;  and  Eng- 
land partakes  equally  with  others  in  this  common  infirmity.  S& 
it  savours  of  harshness  and  injustice,  when  various  causes,  some 
venal  and  some  more  exalted,  may,  and  probably  do  operate  in 
the  production  of  particular  measures,  that  those  nwtives  and  » 
ducements  only  should  be  referred  to  which  are  the  least  elevated 
and  laudable. 

In  the  genuine  spirit  of  an  English  tourist,  anxious  to  inteqiet 
all  appearances  which  admit  of  a  double  construction,  into  eri- 
dences  of  social  delinquency,  rather  than  to  maintain  the  pldio- 
sophical  bearing  of  an  English  Commissioner,  he  strives  to  accourt 
for  the  small  number  of  females  in  the  American  prisons.  Havag 
treated  of  the  great  proportion  of  crime  which  the  coloured  betn 
to  the  white  population  in  this  country,  he  thus  continues;  ''Few 
circumstances  connected  with  this  subject  impress  a  visiter  more 
forcibly  than  the  small  number  of  females  to  be  found  in  thepeoi- 
tentianes  of  the  United  States.  In  America  the  white  woman  filb 
a  station  superior  to  tliat  in  any  other  country.  *  #  *  *  I  feir, 
however,  that  the  criminal  calendars  do  not  convey  a  correct  idea 
of  the  extent  of  crime  among  the  female  population ;  at  leut  I 
have  been  assured,  that  from  the  general  sense  which  exists  of  ths 
value  of  female  services,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  have  been  but  recently  settled,  there  prevails  a  strong  in- 
disposition to  prosecute,  especially  if  the  oflender  be  not  a  woman 
of  colour.  Magistrates  are  also  reluctant  to  commit  women,**  Ac 
One  might  suppose,  without  any  great  exertion  of  fancy,  that  thb 
attempted  explanation  of  a  fact,  arose  from  the  apprehension,  thil 
if  not  thus  accounted  for,  it  might  peradventure  mterfere  with  the 
opposite  descriptions  of  certain  veracious  English  travellers.  F^ 
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males,  we  believe,  who  commit  crime,  are  treated  in  this  country 
pretty  much  as  they  are  all  over  the  world  They  are,  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  unceremoniously  arrested,  and  without,  absurd  or 
squeamish  punctilio,  convicted  and  punished.  The  Commissioner 
might  have  seen  enough  in  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  pure, 
unsullied  female  character  is  held,  to  convince  him  that  a  propor- 
tionate dread  of  its  forfeiture  would  thence  be  produced.  It  female 
deviation  or  obliquity  seldom  occur  in  this  country,  it  only  proves, 
that  considering  the  influence  of  general  sentiment  and  conduct 
upon  the  feminine  character,  vice  cannot  be  pervading  and  utterly 
heartless  in  the  community,  nor  crime  exist  in  its  most  deprav^ 
and  incorrigible  form. 

Our  author  plays  a  peculiar  part  in  discussing  the  claims  to 
originality  of  the  two  penitentiary  systems  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  He  refers  both  to  foreign  countries,  and  firatuitouslv  as- 
signs to  New  York  the  precedence  in  prison  discipline  over  Penn- 
sylvania ; — a  merit,  which  the  former  state,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
never  asserted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  erroneously  adopted  the 
opinions  of  several  Pennsylvania  writers,  in  ascribing  the  system 
pursued  at  Auburn  to  the  Maison  deforce  of  the  Netherlancuu  He 
says,  *<  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  and  present 
state  of  prison  discipline  in  Europe,  will  at  once  perceive,  that  the 
jdan  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Auburn  penitentiary,  is 
that  which  has  been,  with  a  few  periods  of  intermission,  for  many 
years  pursused  at  the  Maison  deforce  at  Ghent  The  descriptions 
given  of  that  celebrated  establishment  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Howard 
and  Mr.  Buxton,  strictly  apply  to  the  Auburn  penitentiary."  There 
is  no  such  wonderful  novelty  in  the  regulations  of  this  penitentiary, 
as  to  oblige  any  one  to  seek  for  its  origin  in  a  distant  land.  The 
mere  fact  of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  Ghent  prison,  is  not 
evidence  of  its  source.  We  all  know  how  frequently  the  same 
course  of  reflection  is  pursued  between  different  minds;  and  similar 
manners  and  customs  prevail  in  distant  and  almost  incommunica^ 
ble  regions.  Our  Rittenhouse  believed,  and  with  positive  propriety, 
that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  fluxions,  since  it  was  the  unaided 
production  of  his  own  fine  intellect  But  he  found  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  a  primitive  discovery,  when  afterwards 
informed  that  this  credit  had  long  before  been  vehemently  con- 
tested in  Europe,  by  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  The  annals  of  litera- 
ture and  science  teem  with  similar  examples.  For  ourselves,  we 
should  want  some  better  and  less  controvertible  evidence  of  pa- 
rentage for  any  art,  system,  or  sentiment,  than  its  general  resem- 
blance to  something  of  an  earlier  origin.  The  derivative  title  of 
the  Auburn  system,  could  be  maintained  with  more  plausibility,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  Maison  de  force  had  been  visited  pre- 
viously to  its  adoption;  that  its  plan  had  been  display^  or  devdop- 
ed;  or  that  its  mere  existence  had  been  known  in  rVew  Yorii.  if 
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the  scheme  be  borrowed  from  Ghent,  the  latter,  with  equal  pro- 
bability, owes  its  origin  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Michael's  at  Roma 
Of  this  prison  Mr.  Crawford  seems  not  to  be  aware,  and  yet  it  had 
its  commencement  so  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  its  management  it  is  identical  with  the  Ghent  institu- 
tion, and  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  St  Michael's  is  confined 
to  juvenile  offenders.  It  enforces  silence,  possesses  separate  dor- 
mitories, and  teaches  trades ;  and  each  of  the  latter  is  under  the 
direction  of  its  appropriate  instructor. 

Touching  the  introduction  into  New  York  of  the  Auburn  plan, 
its  history,  which  is  soon  told,  discovers  it  to  be  the  offspring  of 
domestic  genius.  Long  prior  to  the  erection  of  that  penitentiary, 
Mew  York  had  a  state  prison  at  Greenwich,  in  which,  since  the 
year  1797,  various  employments  had  been  constantly  and  profita- 
bly conducted.  The  aosence  of  discipline,  and  the  want  of  sepa- 
ration, suggested  the  necessity  of  another  prison,  and  resulted  in 
an  edifice  at  Auburn  for  the  western  division  of  the  state.  This 
prison,  from  1816,  when  it  was  built,  to  1820,  when  a  number  of 
separate  sleeping  cells  was  erected,  had  nothing  remarkable  in 
its  internal  economy.  It  was  at  this  latter  period  that  Auburn  be- 
gan to  assume  its  present  character  by  a  single  important  varia- 
tion. Trades  and  employments  had  b^n  for  a  long  time  success- 
fiilly  prosecuted,  and  in  1820,  it  received  the  improvement  of  se- 
parate dormitories.  It  only  remained  to  classify  the  prisoners,  at 
trades  and  in  shops,  according  to  the  existing  mode,  to  exhibit 
the  discipline  for  which  it  is  now  distinguished.  From  the  gradual 
manner  m  which  the  improvements  were  ushered  in,  each  suc- 
cessive step  being  only  a  natural  advance  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  theory  itself,  it  is  palpa- 
ble that  we  are  exclusively  indebted  to  New  York  for  its  inception 
and  maturity.  But  with  great  respect  for  our  official  visiter,  the 
regulations  of  Ghent  and  Auburn  are  variant  in  two  essential  par- 
ticulars. Howard  describes  the  Ghent  prison  as  it  appeared  in 
1784,  and  Buxton  as  in  1818.  Both  these  writers  concur  in  re- 
prcsenting  the  prevalence  there  of  stricter  classification  than  has 
ever  been  enforced  in  the  Auburn  penitentiary.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  lash,  that  great  agent  of  Auburn  discipline,  is  wholly  unknown 
at  the  Maison  deforce.  We  therefore  arrive  at  the  result,  that  all 
the  credit  of  the  scheme,  superior  in  many  of  its  features,  it  must 
be  admitted,  to  previous  ^sterns,  is  justly  attributable  to  the  acti- 
vity of  our  sister  state.  But  in  rendering  this  meed  of  justice  to 
New  York,  we  are  not  without  apprehension,  that  some  of  her 
worthy  philanthropists,  would  prefer  the  mercy  of  our  silence.  It 
shows  that  she  cannot  esconce  herself  behind  a  high  authority, 
a  venerable  prototype,  for  the  disgraceful  severity  of  the  whip; — 
that  the  example  of  as  frequent  and  unfeeling  corporal  castigation 
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as  the  punitory  page  exhibits,  has  been  reserved  for  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  an  elaborate  attempt  is  made  in  this  Report,  to  deprive 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  state  the  other  system  of  penitentiary  dis- 
cipline exists,  of  much  of  the  merit  which  she  has  heretofore 
claimed,  without  dispute,  in  regard  to  the  unsurpassed  excellence 
of  her  early  laws,  and  the  salutary  character  of  her  criminal  in- 
stitutions. In  the  two  passages  which  we  cite,  and  these  are  quoted 
at  large,  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Oawford,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a 
deliberate  blow  is  insidiously  aimed  at  the  boasted  supremacy  of 
the  state  over  her  sisters  of  the  Union,  less  with  a  view  to  do  jus- 
tice to  others,  than  to  display  the  unrivalled  and  superlative  merits 
of  England. 

**  The  mnrit  of  having^  been  the  foremost  of  the  states  to  mitigrate  the  severity  of 
the  criminal  law,  belongs  to  Pennsylvania.  This  important  subject  interested  the 
legislature  so  early  as  in  the  year  17H6,  when  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished 
ftr  the  crimes  of  robbery,  bunrlary,  and  the  offences  against  nature.  The  punish* 
ments  sub!«tituted  were,  however,  of  a  most  defective  character,  and  (Kmsisted  of 
hard  labour,  publicly  and  disgracefully  imposed.  Ignominy  was  added  to  other 
penalties.  The  hearl8  of  the  convicts  were  shaved.  They  were  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  dress,  and  secured  by  iron  chains  and  collars.  Thus  shackled,  they  were 
tamed  into  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  where  they  arc  described  to  have  cohducted 
themselves  so  riotously  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  the  public  to  approach  them. 
At  ni?ht  they  returned  to  their  prison,  where  all  descriptions  of  the  male  convicts 
were  herded  together.  It  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  highly  meri- 
torious society,  formed  about  this  period  m  Philadelphia,  that  in  1790  the  Uw  for 
the  public  employment  of  convicts  was  refx^aled.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  the 
gaol  in  Walnut  street,  which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
of  war,  was  appropriated  to  criminals.  The  sexes  were  separated,  and  the  convicts 
were  employed  in  various  occui>ationM.  The  preamble  to  the  act  for  the  regulation 
of  this  prison,  attributes  the  failure  of  the  previous  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
criminals,  to  the  want  of  restraint  within  their  places  of  confinement;  and  a  hope 
is  exprejiiied,  *  that  the  addition  of  unremitted  solitude  to  laborious  employment,  as 
fkr  as  it  can  be  effected,  will  contribute  as  much  to  reform  as  to  deter.  To  carry 
this  object  into  effect,  sixteen  separate  cells  for  male,  and  fourteen  for  female  oon- 
Ticts,  were  added  to  the  building.  The  erection  of  these  cells,  and  the  introduction 
of  trades,  excited,  shortly  aflerwards,  considerable  attention.  Visiters,  struck  by 
the  manufacturing  character  of  the  establishment,  and  Uie  apparent  industry  of  its 
inmates,  hastily  assumed  that  the  ends  of  punishment  were  at  once  accomplished ; 
and  the  Walnut  stret^t  prison,  great  as  were  its  defects,  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
model  for  general  imitation.  This  impression  derived  strength,  from  the  circnm- 
stance,  that  shortly  af\er  these  arrangements  had  been  made,  the  number  of  com- 
mitments became  lessened ;  a  fact  which  was  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  the  disci- 
pline ot*  the  gaol.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  that  disciplme  ?  In  the  main  body 
of  the  prison,  criminals  of  every  shade  of  guilt  were  associated;  nor  could  conver- 
sation be  restrained  while  they  were  at  work.  The  newly  erected  cells,  fi'om  which 
it  has  lieen  inffrred  that  solitary  confinement  was  enforced,  were  only  six  feet  by 
eight,  and  eijfht  feet  high ;  they  were  badly  ventilated,  and  so  defectivelyarranged 
that  the  convicts  in  the  adjoining  cells  could  coummnicatc  with  ease.  There  was 
no  seclusion ;  and  I  hnvr  lieen  asnured,  by  those  who  have  carefully  investigated 
the  subjeei,  tliat  neith*»i  labour  nor  employment  of  ar»y  kind  was  performed  in  those 
cells.  They  were  appropriated  to  the  punishment  of  the  refractory  only ;  a  state- 
ment which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of^there  being  in  the  floor  of  each  cell  an  iron 
staple,  to  which  are  attached  three  short  chains,  for  the  secure  confinement  of  ss 
many  convicts ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  penitentiary  wss,  at  anj 
period  of  its  history,  less  deserving  the  censures  which  its  own  friends  have  of  lata 
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umpariiigl/  bellowed  upon  it  The  progreasive  adTmnoe  of  pofmlatioii  in  the  iME, 
WM  atteiuwd  with  an  increaae  of  crime.  The  district  fiom  which  conTicH  w« 
liable  to  be  committed  to  the  penitentiuy  waa  extended,  until  at  lenstfa  it  beeui 
ao  over-crowded  that  the  free  oae  of  the  pardoning  power  was  indispeuabk,  it 
order  to  make  room  for  new  commitments.  In  (act,  until  the  erection  of  tiie  Eakn 
Penitentiary,  in  1830,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  appropriation  of  the  Wahmtnet 
prison,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  not  be  said  to  possess  a  single  place  of  at 
Snement  which  had  the  most  ordinary  pretensions  to  excellence.  Tliat  theicw 
a  diminution  of  crime  in  Philadelphia  in  the  three  years  immediately  fbUowisf  3 
appropriation  of  the  Walnut  street  penitentiary,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  drco- 
stance  may  be  more  correctly  ascrilwed  to  other  causes,  than  to  the  effect  of  imprin- 
ment.  During  the  period  in  question,  the  country  had  become  comparatively  aettlee. 
and  numbers  who  nad  for  sc»ne  time  after  the  close  of  the  war  been  thrown  mnsthi 
public,  had  found  industrious  occupations  in  distant  states.  The  abolitioa  cfueo- 
grading  practice  of  employing  criminals  in  the  public  streets,  must  also  have  bsdi 
sensible  effect  in  improving^  me  morals  of  the  community,  if  the  following  testinoBT 
of  a  most  respectable  eye-witness  be  not  greatly  over-charged.  *  The  direction  of  ik 
law  of  1786,*  says  an  able  writer  of  that  day,  *  were  soon  found  to  be  prododiie^f 
the  greatest  evils,  and  had  a  very  opposite  eSSdcX  from  what  was  oontemplsSed  )n 
the  uamers  of  the  law.  The  disorders  in  society,  the  robberies^  burglaries,  bRMfts 
of  prison,  alarms  in  town  and  country,  the  drunkenness,  pro&nity,  and  i^jI**^— ^^ 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  streets,  must  be  in  the  memory  of  moat.  With  *^*f^  dw 
ders  the  number  of  the  criminals  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the  ck- 
munity  with  fears  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  find  a  place  either  large  or  itai 
enongn  to  hold  them.  The  severity  of  the  law,  and  the  disgraceful  manner  of  o- 
eeuting  it,  led  to  a  proportionate  degree  of  depravity  and  insensibility,  and  eiej 
spark  of  morality  appeared  to  be  destroyed.  The  old  and  hardened  offender  «« 
diaily  in  the  practice  of  begging,  and  insulting  the  inhabitants,  collecting  crasi 
of  idle  boys,  and  holding  with  them  the  most  improper  and  indecent  convemift 
Thus  divraceflilly  treated,  and  heated  with  liquor,  the  prisoners  meditated  ando- 
eeuted  puns  of  escape ;  and  when  at  liberty,  their  distress,  disgrace,  and  tei 
prompted  them  to  violent  acta  to  satisfy  tho  immediate  demands  of  natonu  Tfe 
attacks  upon  society  were  well  known  te  be  desperate,  and  to  some  they  pnfd 
fatal.'  ••  '  '^ 

The  Other  passage  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  likevse 
quote  171  extenso. 

''There  neyer  was  a  greater  delusion  thoii  the  opinion  which  has  for  many  jwi 
prevailed  in  England,  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  the  criminal  i¥^■ti^^^'^  tf 
rennsylvania.  This  error  has  doubtless  arisen  from  confounding  the  mitin!icB< 
the  poial  law,  which  at  an  early  period  honourably  distingulBhcS  the  leirijutut  < 
that  state,  with  improvements  in  prison  discipline,  in  the  progress  of  which  Kcf 
York  preceded  it,  and  in  which  rennsylvania  has  been  considerably  holiwul  Em. 
land.  The  assertion  has  nevertheless  been  made  by  writers  upon  this  snbicct,  Ite 
the  solitary  imprisonment  of  criminals  originated  in  Pennsylvania.  A  merenfff* 
ence  to  dates  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion;  and  also  prove,  that  so&rfisa 
either  the  suggestion  or  the  example  of  this  practice  having  first  cKHnirrcd  in  fe» 
sylvania,  that  state  has  been  indebted  to  England  for  the  advantocrc  of  both. 


"  The  first  public  allusion  in  Pennsylvama  to  the  solitary  confinement  of  oiM- 
nals,  is  to  be  found  in  an  Address  issued  in  1787  by  *The  Philadelphia  SocietT  ftr 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.*  Referring  to  the  recent  law  vwh 
sentenced  criminals  to  hard  labour,  *  publicly  and  disgracefully  imposcxl,*  the  eon- 
mittee  suggest,  that  as  the  good  intended  by  the  measure  had  not  fully  uiswcxfd» 
*  punishments  by  more  private,  or  even  solitary  labour,  would  more  soocesdulh 
tend  to  reclaim.*  Eleven  years,  however,  prior  to  the  date  of  tliis  Addrvas,  whidL 
it  will  be  observed,  emanates  from  an  association  of  private  individuals,  and  oB- 
tains  by  no  means  a  strong  recommendation  of  solitan*  confinement,  the  ■tatii<»  oi 
the  19  Greorge  III.  c.  74,  containing  the  passage  above  recited,  was  enacted  by  Ibe 
firitiah  ParOament  The  same  sentiments  were  reiterated  in  an  Act  pai  ~  ' 
years  afterwards  for  the  erection  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Glouceetor.     This 
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ocmtained  seventy-one  oeUt  strictly  sdituy,  without  any  metiif  ofezchaiifiiif 
mmtication,  and  in  which  convicts  were  confined  at  haird  labour.  It  was  OMned  in 
the  early  part  of  1791,  prior,  1  believe,  to  the  erection  of  the  sixteen  cdls  nr  men, 
and  the  fourteen  cells  for  women,  in  the  Walnut  street  pdson  (which,  howeiver,  were 
in  no  respect  solitary,  and  in  which  no  labour  was  ever  performed) ;  and  it  is  a  ftct 
worthy  of  notice,  that  at  the  time,  or  within  a  fow  months  of  the  period,  whan  the 
•olitary  iiystem  at  Gloucester  was  in  operation,  criminals  were  actoaUy  worked  in 
fangs,  with  iron  collars  round  their  necks,  and  chains  upon  their  nersons,  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  sin^lar  to  find,  that  those  who  ascribe  so  mneh  ez- 
oeUeace  to  the  Walnut  street  prison  in  its  earliest  days,  and  wh»  have  serioosiy  dasif  • 
naled  its  management  the  *  ancient  Pennsylvania  system,*  shooU  in  1898  hava  re» 
ooounended  for  the  government  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  a  plan  entirely  diflbr- 
ent  from  that  which  it  is  alleged  was  enforced  in  Walnut  street  wison ;  namely, 
•olitary  confinement  without  labour.  In  the  penal  law  of  1794,  tne  words  'peni- 
tentiary houses*  occur,  the  phrase  being  evidently  borrowed  from  tlie  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  England  in  1776.** 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Crawford  is  not  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  penal  jurisprudence  in  Pennsylvania,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  subject  of  crinunal  law  interesting  the  legislature  **  so  early  as 
the  year  1786."  Upwards  of  a  century  before,  that  is  in  1682,  the 
benevolent  Founder  blotted  from  the  statute  book  the  punishment 
of  death,  for  every  offence  but  murder.  But  he  not  only  mitigat* 
ed  the  sanguinary  rigour  of  the  English  penalties,  but  he  saw,  at 
that  early  day,  the  necessity  of  reform  in  tne  prison  establishmentSi 
Indeed  one  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  the  other.  When  almost 
every  offender  is  delivered  to  tne  executioner,  imprisonment  becomes 
temporary,  and  its  mode  of  subordinate  importance.  But  when 
the  policy  of  the  law  is  to  preserve  and  reclaim,  not  to  ruin  and 
destroy,  then  it  is  that  prisons  are  of  the  last  consequence  for  the 
protection  of  the  innocent,  and  the  restoration  of  the  guilty.  "The 
mfliction  of  death,*'  says  Bradford,  in  his  Inquiry,  **  supposes  the 
incorrigibility  of  the  criminal."  As  an  incident  therefore  to  this 
lenient  code,  Penn  judiciously  declared  in  his  Great  Law,  **  that 
all  prisons  shall  be  trork-houses  for  felons,  thieves,  vagrantSf  and 
loose,  abusive,  and  idle  persons,"  and  that  **  gaolers  shall  not  op- 
press their  prisoners,  and  all  prisons  shall  be  free,  as  to  room,** 
&c.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  debtors  and  fe- 
lons, who,  in  England,  were  not  only  thrown  into  the  same  dis- 
gusting receptacle,  but  subjected  to  the  same  inhuman  treatment, 
he  made  the  following  provision ;  '<  All  prisoners  shall  have  liber- 
ty to  provide  themselves  bedding,  food  and  other  necessaries  dur- 
ing tneir  imprisonment,  except  such  whose  punishment  by  law 
unll  not  admit  of  that  liberty."  From  the  year  1682  to  the  d^th 
of  William  Penn,  in  1718,  this  humane  system  of  penalties  was  in 
operation,  and  during  that  memorable  period  the  behests  of  the 
great  lawgiver  were  obeyed,  that  prisons  should  be  nxrA-AoKjet 
lor  criminals.  Upon  the  rescision  of  this  code  by  the  mother 
country,  and  the  substitution  of  her  own  vindictive  policy  in  the 
punishment  of  crime,  the  regard  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
prisons,  began  visibly  to  subside.    The  early  feelings  on  tUs  sub- 
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ject  were  not  revived  or  exhibited,  until  the  termination  of  the 
English  rule  in  this  country.  The  year  which  proclaimed  the 
Independence  of  the  Union,  was  that  which  witnessed  the  first 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  The  injunction  contained  in  that 
instrument,  that  '^punishments  shall  be  less  sanguinary  and  more 
proportioned  to  offences,"  was  partially  compUed  with,  ten  years 
after,  by  the  cited  act  of  1786.  Thus,  we  perceive,  that  with 
reference  to  criminal  law,  the  originality  of  its  mitigation  be- 
longs to  Pennsylvania,  who,  so  far  nrom  receiving  assistance,  was 
directly  thwarted  and  impeded  by  England ;  that  prisons  were 
declared  to  be,  and  actually  employed  as  worh-?umseSj  long  before 
the  idea  was  adopted  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  plain  too  that 
the  neglect  of  prisons  between  1718  and  1786,  was  owing  partly 
to  the  embarrassments  of  a  bloody  code,  and  partly  to  the  convul- 
sions incident  to  a  revolution.  The  idea  of  making  a  prison  a 
work-house,  did  not  originate  in  principles  or  precedents  derived 
finom  England.  Penn's  own  bitter  experience  of  the  horrors  of 
English  prisons  had  excited  his  sensibility  for  their  hapless  in- 
mates ;  and  his  travels  in  Holland  had  furnished  his  mind  with 
plans  of  renovation  which  were  at  once  reduced  to  practice  upon 
assuming  the  government  of  a  colony- 
Having  very  briefly  traced  our  penal  history  up  to  that  era  at 
which  Mr.  Crawford  supposes  it  to  begin,  we  come  now  to  con- 
sider those  claims  to  priority  in  prison  discipline,  which  he  prefers 
for  England.  Before  entering  upon  this  topic,  we  may  premise, 
that  it  cannot,  at  best,  be  a  very  philosophical  discussion,  since 
solitary  confinement  is  an  obvious  conception,  and  existed  in  prac- 
tice long  before  it  was  the  subject  of  legislation  in  either  country. 
But  the  questions  raised  here  by  Mr.  Crawford,  are,  whether  Eng- 
land did  not  suggest  to  this  country  the  theory  of  solitude  in  its 
application  to  criminals,  and  whether  it  was  not,  in  fact,  first  ex- 
emplified in  practice  in  that  Kingdom.  These  are  the  real  issues 
between  us,  for  no  one  has  ever  contended  that  the  statute  19 
Geo.  3,  which  was  passed  before  our  Independence  was  acknow- 
ledged, was  not  unavoidably  previous  to  all  legislation  here. 

Unless  our  chronology  be  erroneous,  the  Report  has  committed 
a  blunder  in  placing  the  act,  19  (Jeo.  3,  in  the  year  1776.  (Jeorge 
3rd,  ascended  the  tnrone  in  1760,  and  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
reimi  occurred  in  the  year  1779,  which,  beyond  doubt,  is  the  ac- 
tual date  of  that  celebrated  statute.  It  likewise  places  the  com- 
mencement of  the  solitary  system  at  Gloucester  in  the  year  1791, 
which,  we  think,  will  turn  out  to  be  an  anachronism,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  consequence  of  the  mistake  which  he  had  committed 
in  regard  to  the  statute  itself.  We  perceive  that  Howard  in  his 
wx>rJk  on  Lazarettos,  states  that  the  old  edifice  was  demolished, 
and  the  new  one  in  progress,  in  the  year  1789.  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith, 
in  his  valuable  essays  upon  this  subject,  fixes  the  opening  of  the 
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Gloucester  penitentiary  in  the  year  1793,  probably  upon  the  au- 
thority of  information  obtained  at  the  prison  itself.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  upon  the  penitentiary  at  Milbank,  printed  in 
1823,  in  speaking  of  the  act,  19  Geo.  3,  says,  that  "  no  measures 
were  taken  to  carry  that  act  into  execution  until  the  year  1794." 
We  may  safely  assume  that  the  prison  was  not  opened  until  1793 
or  1794  ;  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  plan  was  not  that 
of  strict  solitary  confinement,  for  four  years  after  it  commenced 
its  operations.  In  the  year  1787,  "the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,"  declared  theur  convic- 
tion that  punishment  by  solitary  labour  would  tend  to  reclama- 
tion; and  that  the  continuance  of  certain  abuses  would  prevent 
''  those  useful  reflections  which  might  be  produced  by  solitary  la^ 
boar  and  strict  temperance."  It  was  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1790 
that  the  public  employment  of  the  criminals,  authorized  in  1786, 
was  abolished,  and  that  the  thirty  cells  were  erected  in  the  Wal- 
nut Street  prison.  If  Pennsylvania  be  indebted  to  England  for 
the  hint  of  forming  these  thirty  solitary  cells,  she  must  have  a 
more  remote,  if  not  venerable  authority  for  the  penal  mitiga' 
tions  and  vuhlic  labour  of  the  criminals,  introduced  by  the  act 
of  1780.  tlcrodotus  informs  us  that  one  Sabaco,  King  of  Egjrpt, 
changed  the  penalty  of  death,  whenever  any  of  his  subjects  became 
obnoxious  to  that  j  »unishment,  and  condemned  them  to  itxjrk  in  the 
town  in  chains.  We  are  told  that  Sabaco,  by  the  labour  of  these 
convicts,  raised  many  mounts  and  made  many  commodious  ca- 
nals. We  re})eat,  that  it  is  quite  as  probable,  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  hud  the  example  of  Sabaco  before  them  for  imita- 
tion in  178G,  as  that  of  19  Geo.  3,  when  they  enacted  the  law  of 
1790.  The  notion  as  to  one,  is  not  more  preposterous  than  the 
other.  But  our  author  supposes  that  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase, 
^  penitentiary  houses,"  in  our  act  of  1794,  furnishes  substantial 
and  plenary  evidence  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  act  of  the 
English  Parliament  It  will  be  recollected  that  solitary  confine- 
ment was  not  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  by  that  act  of  Assem- 
bly, but  by  the  antecedent  one  of  1790.  The  phrase,  as  it  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  several  treatises  by  Howard,  was  no 
doubt  employed  in  the  statute  at  iiis  suggestion ;  and  from  him  it 
may  have  been  derived  to  us,  after  the  appearance  of  his  works 
in  this  C(»untry.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  Act,  19  Greo. 
3,  had  travelled  to  Pennsylvania  for  a  long  interval  after  its  enact* 
ment.  A  knowledge  of  its  existence  at  the  time  of  its  passage, 
was  circumscribed'  bv  the  revolutionary  war,  and  subsequently 
by  its  own  oblivi^ms  late.  It  was  a  mere  Parliamentary  dictum, 
prompted  by  a  few  wise  and  benevolent  men,  in  which  the  nation 
at  large  had  no  sympathetic  participation.  It  slept  upon  the  statute- 
book  until  a  subsequent  act  called  it  from  its  slumbers.  No  real 
vitality  was  imparted  to  its  principles  until  the  erection  of  the 
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seventy-one  cells  at  Gloucester  in  1798  or  17M;  and  long  anteii 
to  this  oeriod,  the  thirty  cells  of  Walnut  Street  had  established 
Pennsylvania  the  efTects  of  solitary  labour  as  a  determent  to  crii 
and  a  means  of  reform. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  the  cells  of  Walnut  street  were  appropn 
ed  to  the  refractory  only ;  that  in  them  there  was  neither  lab 
nor  occupation ;  and  that  the  whole  economy  of  the  prisons  of) 
state,  up  to  the  erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  -was  defect 
in  the  extreme.  We  have  already  demonstrated  to  what  cau 
was  owing  the  discontinuance  of  the  ancient  system  of  Penns 
vania  prisons.  And  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  for  the  edifi 
tion  of  Mr.  Crawford,  that  we  refer  here  to  that  system  of  lah 
' ;  and  classification  which  is  "  ancient "  enough  to  be  coeval  n 

-:',  the  province  of  Pennsylvania ;  to  that  system  which  Penn  creal 

and  which,  together  with  his  benevolent  scale  of  punishments, 
a  victim  to  the  Draconian  spirit  of  the  mother  country.  This 
cellent  system,  which  had  oeen  long  neglected  or  Misused,] 
which,  from  the  dominion  of  a  spirit  of  innovation,  had  been 
changed  in  1786  for  an  opposite  and  erroneous  scheme,  was 
vived  in  1790,  when  the  Walnut  street  prison  was  first  appro 
ated  to  convicts.  It  is  only  necessary  to  scan  the  provisions  of 
latter  statute  to  be  convinced  of  the  errors  and  misconceptioii 
Mr.  Crawford  in  regard  to  the  original  destination  of  these  pla 
of  confinement.  He  alleges  that  the  cells  were  places  of  ( 
idleness  and  for  the  refracUiry  only ;  while  we  assert,  under 
authority  of  the  act  itself,  that  they  were  intended  for  the  pun 
ment of  atrocious  offences,  and  that  occupation  and  solitudes 
the  primary  objects  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  stated  m  the  preamble  that  previous  laws  had  faikc 
success,  '*from  the  communication  with  each  other  not  being  si 
ciently  restrained  witliin  the  places  of  confinement,"  and  the 
is  hoped,  that  ''the  addition  of  unremitted  solitude  to  labor 
emjJ<nfmentj  as  far  as  it  can  be  eflfected,  will  contribute  as  m 
to  reform  as  to  deter."  The  design  of  the  act  is  here  exptk 
announced,  and  prepares  us  for  the  provision  contained  in 
13th  section,  which  declares  that  the  different  descriptions  of  ofic 
ers  "  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  each  other^  if  the 
ture  of  such  employment  will  admit  thereof;  and  where  the  nal 
of  such  employment  requires  two  or  more  to  work  together, 
keeper  of  the  said  gaol,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  shall,  if  possibfei 
constantly  present"  The  fact  of  there  being  "in  each  cell  an  i 
staple  to  which  three  chains  were  attached,"  should  not  have  i 
led  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioner.  Competent  inquiry  wo 
have  informed  him,  that  these  cells  had  undergone  alterations  in  ti 
construction  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  establishment  ] 
these  peculiarities,  whenever  made,  did  not  render  the  idleness 
the  prisoners  inevitable ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  well  attested  by  liv 
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witnesses,  that  regular  employment^  though  not  hard  labour,  was, 
during  the  early  periods  of  the  prison,  required  and  pursued  in 
practice.  Thus  it  appears  that  employment  and  sohtude  were 
intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  each  offender;  that  tasks 
were  imposed ; — and  we  know,  upon  good  authority,*  that  many 
prisoners  passed  the  whole  period  of  their  sentences  in  these  soli- 
tary apartments.  The  penalty  prescribed  for  violations  of  prison 
law,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  author,  for  the  punishment  of  the 
refractory,  is,  by  the  21st  section,  ''confinement  to  darkened  ceOs  an 
bread  and  water.**  And  here  we  may  advert  to  that  provision 
of  the  law  of  1790,  which  might  before  have  been  referred  to,  in 
relation  to  County  gaols.  The  act  was  obviously  designed  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  classification,  labour,  and  solitude,  over  the 
state ;  the  28th  section  declaring  its  prevalence  in  each  County 
desirable,  for  the  sake  of  "  uniformity  of  punishment**  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  judicious  and  excellent  provision,  the  Coun- 
ty gaols  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  sparseness  of  population  in 
many  of  the  counties,  and  the  indifference  of  others,  nave  remain- 
ed, it  must  be  owned,  almost  untouched  by  improvement  A 
£euthful  exposition  of  facts  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  induce  the  appli- 
cation of  an  appropriate  remedy.  Enlightened  legislation  has  oe- 
ffun,  and  a  massive  and  elegant  structure  upon  the  principle  of  the 
xSastern  Penitentiary,  is  already  the  receptacle  of  convicts  for  the 
County  of  Philadelphia,  f 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  was  favourable 
in  its  effects  upon  society,  so  long  as  the  state  of  the  buildinff  ad- 
mitted of  classification  and  solitude.  But  the  act  of  1794  rendered 
it  the  receptacle  of  a  numerous  class  of  offenders,  chiefly  felons, 
from  every  part  of  the  state.  The  prison  soon  became  crowded, 
and  the  original  discipline  could  no  longer  be  enforced.  Commit- 
ments continued  to  grow  less  until  this  density  occurred;  but 
when  from  this  cause  neither  separation  nor  classification  was 
practicable,  they  increased  to  an  alarming  accumulation.  From 
the  number  seventy-four,  which  was  the  annual  average  of 
convictions  fron  1790  to  1794,  the  number  augmented  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  which  was  the  yearly  medium  from  1815 
to  1820.  During  the  three  years  prior  to  1790,  which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  the  era  of  introducing  solitary  confinement,  the 
mean  proportion  of  convictions  was  one  hundred  and  nine.  It  is 
thus  apparent,  if  criminal  statistics  be  entitled  to  any  regard,  that 
the  etfacacy  of  solitude  was  established  by  a  continued  oiminution 

*  See  Reply  to  two  Letters  of  William  Roscoe,  Slc  by  Roberts  Vkuz  ;  and  ' 
Defence,  ibc  by  G.  W.  Smith.  m  life 

t  The  priioiiers  were  remored  from  Walnut  Street  to  thii  pcnitentitraot  made 
iember,  1835.  It  hai  a  front  of  310  feet,  extends  in  depth  595  ftet.idip«r6Qt  lift 
408  cells,  9  feet  wide,  13  feet  long,  and  9  feet  high.  The  material  dis  actioos  may 
ftyle  of  architactare,  the  castellated  gothic 
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of  convictions  so  long  as  the  condition  of  the  prison  permitted  the 
application  of  the  principle.  The  Prison  Society  and  the  Inspectors, 
in  their  frequent  Memorials  to  the  legislature,  urge,  with  much 
cogency,  that  the  moral  benefit  of  prisoners  had  always  been  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  separation,  and  that  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Walnut  Street  prison,  this  benefit  was  most  striking- 
ly exemplified. 

It  is  rather  a  late  discovery  of  Mr.  Crawford  that  the  Walnut 
street  prison,  on  the  original  plan,  was  more  corrupting  than  be- 
neficial. Its  crowded  condition,  rendered  so  by  the  act  of  1794, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  early  stage  of  its  operations, 
when  fewer  inmates  permitted  a  fairer  trial,  and  when,  notwith- 
standing a  rapidly  increasing  population,  each  successive  year 
bore  testimony  to  its  reformatory  effects.  Long  before  the  East- 
em  Penitentiary  was  completed,  this  prison  attracted  the  notice 
of  intelligent  foreigners,  and  very  high  encomiums  were  pro- 
nounced upon  its  system  and  management.  A  Report  of  the 
Managing  Committee  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  BrideweU  at 
Glasgow^  made  in  the  year  1825,  acknowledges,  in  emphatic  terms, 
the  value  of  the  example  furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  prisons. 
Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Roscoe  and  others,  under 
circumstances  which  render  valuable  the  expression  of  such  an 
OfHnion.  Where  then  is  the  surprise,  that  "  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  excellence"  should  oe  ascribed  to  the  Walnut  street 
prison,  and  where  the  incongruity  of  being  favourable  to  the  plan 
which  was  ultimately  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary?  Touching  the  latter  intimation,  that  sentiments 
were  expressed,  or  recommendations  offered  in  favour  of  "solitary 
confinement  without  labour,"  as  it' is  not  pretended  that  they  were 
insincere,  so  it  proves  nothing,  except  that  various  theories  were 
broached,  and  that  some  which  were  found,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion to  be  untenable,  were  properly  abandoned.  The  premises, 
we  thmk,  justify  the  remark,  that  Mr.  Crawford  must  stand  promi- 
nent, as  the  first  author,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  who  has  ven- 
tured to  undermine  the  fair  fame  of  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  her 
early  and  unceasing  devotion  to  this  department  of  philanthropy. 
The  impediments  of  an  infant  country,  and  of  a  sparse  and  m 
fhany  districts  a  needy  population,  are  quite  competent  to  check 
the  impulses  of  benevolence  on  a  topic  which  has  hitherto  required 
for  its  advancement  all  the  incentives  of  populous  redundancy,  and 
all  the  aids  of  overflowing  colfers. 

But  erroneous  as  this  Report  undoubtedly  is,  historically  con- 
sidered, and  though  between  England  and  this  country  it  is  par- 
tial in  the  extreme,  yet  on  the  questions  of  solitary  confinement, 
the  pardoning  power,  and  the  certainty  and  graduation  of  punish- 
ments, we  hail  it  as  an  able  champion,  an  opportune  and  welcome 
auxiliary.    On  all  these  it  maintains  doctrines,  and  strike*  out 
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lights,  which  may  confer  important  benefits  upon  Europe.  In  the 
long  array  of  abuses  which  it  enumerates,  and  proposes  to  cor- 
rect, we  have  to  offer  only  a  single  exception.  He  has  omitted 
x>  suggest  a  repeal  of  all  the  obsdeU  penal  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
That  these  arc  numerous,  that  they  have  been  insensibly  accumu- 
ating  through  a  long  succession  of  centuries,  no  one  will  deny 
Mfho  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  of  past  ages,  or  the 
listory  of  English  jurisprudence  The  effects,  impolicy,  and  in- 
ustice  of  the  continuance  of  such  laws  on  the  statute-book,  are 
ID  eloquently  and  truly  depicted  by  Mr.  Livin^ton  in  his  admira- 
>Ie  "  System  of  Penal  Law  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,"  that  we 
nay  be  excused  for  making  two  brief  extracts  from  that  perform- 
mce.  After  pointing  out  many  examples  of  forgotten  or  abandon* 
Mi  law,  in  the  Spanish  Code,  ne  thus  continuesliis  appeal  for  their 
ibrmal  abolition. 

*Let  me  tell  those  ineredaloaa  apoiUet  who  will  not  believe  that  a  ttroke  haa 
mn  inflicted  until  they  can  lay  a  finder  on  the  wound,  or  that  what  haa  been  dead 
qajr  be  revived,  until  with  their  cyee  they  behold  the  resurrection — ^let  me  tell  them, 
hftt  such  revival  of  dead  and  obsolete  laws  requires  no  miraculous  power  to  effect ; 
htti  a  weak,  an  ignorant,  or  a  conceited  magfistrate,  is  sufficient  for  the  operation ; 
htti  it  has  actual^  happened,  and  that  by  such  agency,  one  of  the  worst,  the  most 
■hnmin  and  arbitrary  of  all  those  ancient  laws,  has  been  executed  under  our  free 
ad  enlightened  government  In  a  remote  pariah  of  the  then  territory  (of  Louisiana) 

human  bein£  was,  for  I  know  not  what  crime,  by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate, 
ndemned  to  be  burned  alive ;  that  the  sentence  was  executed  in  his  presence,  and 
Ml  there  was  no  law  passed  by  the  government  of  the  territory  authorising  such 
mUhmcnt  It  is  true,  that  a  law  of  Spain  directs  that  the  slave  shall  be  punished 
ith  more  cruelty  than  the  freeman,  and  the  commoner  than  the  nobleman.  But 
m  onlv  law  I  have  been  able  to  discover  for  using  this  inhuman  punishment,  makes 
fe  distinction.  It  permits  the  judge,  in  every  capital  case,  to  designate  the  punish* 
■ot.  It  may  be,  at  bis  discretion,  either  decapitation  with  the  sword  (for  the  statute- 
H9k,  with  great  liumanity,  forbids  the  saw  or  the  reaping-hook,)  or  it  may  be  by 
Urning,  or  nanging,  or  casting  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Our  judge,  in  the 
asfoise  of  the  discretion  thus  humanely  given  to  him,  chose  the  fire  and  the  frig- 
id, and  afterwards  showed  where  the  writhings  of  agony  had  forced  the  chain  of 
■  victim  into  the  bark  of  the  tree  that  served  for  the  stake.  No  name  is  mentioi^ 
L^  ibr  death  has  removed  the  magintrate  from  the  reach  of  justification  or  censure, 
■t  having  strong  evidence  of  the  fact,  snd  its  bearing  being  so  immediate  on  the 
Sject  of  the  report,  I  should  have  been  culpable  in  suppressing,  however  reluctant 
^ight  be  to  mention  it."  *  •  «  •  •  m  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  greater 
Bwoach  to  the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation,  than  the  existence  of  obeolete  lawt;  that 

to  say,  laws  that  arc  none—laws  that  arc  no  rule  to  guide  our  actions,  because 
«^  are  unknown  to,  or  forgotten  by  those  upon  whom  they  are  to  operate ;  but 
l^ch  may  yet  be  used  to  punish  them  for  contravention,  because  tliey  are  known 
Li«l  remembered  by  those  who  are  empowered  to  enforce  them,  whenever  the  malice 
prosecutor,  or  the  ignorance,  corruption,  or  party.feeling  of  a  judge,  may  in- 
him  to  draw  the  rusty  sword  from  its  scabbard.  To  apply  this  to  our  case, 
a  been  seen, 

*■  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws. 
Which  for  these  nineteen  years  we  have  let  sleep  ;* 

ktates  of  such  number  and  variety,  that  there  is  not  a  state  or  condition  in  life 
^t  cannot  be  affected  by  tht^ni ;  not  a  man  in  the  community  that  has  not  made 
Eli«elf  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of  some  of  them.  Let  the  long  but  imperfect  list 
^^▼6  given  be  perused,  and  where  is  he  who  can  say  that  some  of  his  actiona  majr 

Vou  zviii. — iro.  36.  60 
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not  be  brought  within  the  irarview  of  one  ormore  of  tiie  looee  end  entangling  defi- 
nitioiii  contained  in  thoee  iawe?**— I«eiiigetoii*t  Penoi  Leap,  ^  73, 73. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  two  systems  of  penitentiary  discipline 
which  divide  this  country,  we  mean  the  plan  at  Auburn  and  that 
pursued  at  Philadelphia,  the  Commissioner  gives  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter.  In  this  preference  he  concurs  with  the  respect- 
able Commission  from  Lower  Canada,  whose  report  was  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  We  shall  not  institute 
an  extended  comparison  between  the  two  systems,  but  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  what  is  only  attempted  at  Auburn  and  the  prisons 
conducted  upon  that  principle,  is  actually  accomplished  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia.  The  nearest  approach  to 
solitude  is  made,  of  which  association  is  capable,  in  restraining 
the  vision  and  the  tongue.  By  that  very  restraint  upon  intercourse, 
the  plan  is  admitted  to  be  imperfect,  unless  it  can  be  rendered  suc- 
cessdfuL  Is  it  not  now  conceded,  at  all  the  Penitentiaries  upon  the 
plan  of  Auburn,  except  only  at  ike  one  which  hears  that  name^  that 
notwithstanding  the  pretended  ef&cacy  of  the  lash,  and  the  utmost 
rigour  in  its  infliction,  the  entire  prevention  of  intercourse  is  im- 
possible? Waiving  this,  however,  if  we  had  no  other  objection  to 
associated  labour  than  that  the  prisoners  become  personally  known 
to  each  other,  our  opinion  would  be  decidedly  against  it  In  the 
Sing  Sing  Penitentiary  there  are  about  eight  hundred  prisoners. 
To  what  region  could  the  discharged  convict  fly,  where,  and  un- 
der what  guise  could  he  hide  himself,  to  be  secure  from  discovery 
and  recognition  ?  The  propensity  of  the  hardened  veteran  in  crime 
to  follow  and  persecute  his  prison  associates,  is  matter  of  noto- 
riety. The  man  in  whose  heart  virtuous  feelings  and  good  resolu- 
tions might  be  excited,  has  to  encounter  the  publicity  of  his  infamy, 
and  the  terrors  of  an  old  associate,  who,  at  any  time,  at  any  dis- 
tance, or  in  any  situation,  might  blast  his  character  and  rum  his 
hopes.  Solitude  shuts  out  the  possibility  of  these,  and  screens  him 
from  that  public  ignominy  which  follows  the  commission  of  crimi- 
nal deeds.  Upon  enlargement  from  prison,  aided  by  discreet 
counsel,  and  fortified  by  long  communion  with  himself,  he  has  no 
obstacle  to  meet  in  the  path  of  honour,  propriety,  and  virtue.  We 
must  here  be  allowed  to  quote  the  Commissioner's  own  language 
as  to  the  course  pursued  on  the  admission  of  a  convict  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary ;  the  general  arrangements  of  that  excellent 
establishment ;  and  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

**  On  the  admission  of  a  convict,"  says  Mr.  Crawford,  **  he  is  taken  into  an  office 
at  the  entrance  of  the  penitentiary  and  subjected  to  the  usual  course  of  examination. 
His  person  is  cleansed  and  he  is  clothed  in  an  uniform.  He  is  then  Uindfblded  and 
conducted  to  his  celL  On  his  way  thither  he  is  for  a  short  time  detained  in  the 
observatory,  where  he  is  admonished  by  the  warden,  as  to  the  necessity  of  implicit 
obedience  to  the  regulations.  On  arriving  in  his  cell  the  hood  is  removed,  and  he 
is  left  alone.  There  he  may  remain  for  years,  perhaps  for  life,  without  seeing  any 
human  being  but  the  inspecton,  the  warden  and  his  officers,  and  perhaps  iffunakm- 
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•Dj  one  of  the  official  Tiilten  of  the  prifon.  For  the  fint  day  or  two  the  convict 
U  not  allowed  to  ha?e  even  a  Biblet  nor  ii  any  employment  |riven  to  him  for  at 
leaat  a  week,  a  period  during  which  he  ii  the  object  of  the  warden*i  ipecial  obeer- 
vation.  The  prisoner  soon  petitioot  for  an  occupation.  It  is  not  however  until 
•olitude  appears  to  have  effectually  subdued  him,  that  employment  of  any  kind  is 
introduced  into  his  oeU.  Under  such  circumstances  labour  is  regarded  as  a  great 
nUeviation ;  and  such  is  the  industry  manifested,  that  with  ftw  exceptions  has  it 
been  necessary  to  assign  tasks.**  ******  No  person  but  an  official  visiter 
oan  have  any  communication  with  a  prisoner,  unless  under  special  circumstances ; 
nor  is  a  visiter  permitted  to  deliver  to  or  receive  from  a  convict  any  letter  or  mes- 
mge,  or  to  supply  him  with  any  article,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
I  finch  are  the  general  arrangements  of  this  penitentiary.  There  are,  however,  devi- 
I  ntions  from  the  rules  which  I  have  described,  in  relation  to  convicts  who  are  em- 
ployed at  trades,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  carried  on  in  a  celL  Those  who 
are  employed  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  Slc  are  allowed  to  leave  their  cells  and 
•  work  separately  in  small  shops  in  which  they  are  locked  up,  or  they  are  associated  in 
I  mch  eases  with  an  artificer  not  a  prisoner ;  but  the  greatest  care  is  observed  both  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  work,  and  when  going  to  and  returning  from  the  shops,  to  prevent 
any  one  convict  from  seeing  another.**  «  •  »  *  "The  prison  (Auburn)  has  through* 
I  out  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  ultimate 
I  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  convict,  nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the 
▼igour  and  promptitude  with  which  iU  several  regulations  are  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Silence  is  unquestionably  a  moral  agent  of  great  value  in  the  government  of 
prisons.  It  operates  as  a  restraint,  and  is  extremely  favourable  to  habite  of  obedi- 
ence, thoughtralness,  and  industry.  Yet  the  effects  of  the  Auburn  Penitentiary, 
notwithstvidinr  the  order  and  regularity  with  which  ito  discipline  is  enforced,  have, 
I  am  persuaded,  been  greatly  over-ratMl.  Ite  advocates  mamtain  that  the  mental 
■edusion  at  Auburn  is  complete,  and  that  the  main  objecU  of  solitude  are  in  fact 
accomplished.  But  vigilant  as  are  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  oommunioa- 
tion,  the  prisoners  do  hold  intercourse  by  signs  and  whispers.  For  this  there  are 
at  times  opportunities  both  in  the  work-shops  and  when  marching  in  doee  files. 
That  such  is  the  fact,  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  have  been  the  inmates  of 
this  penitentiary. 

**  This  intercourse,  however  slight  and  occasional,  materially  contributes  to  de- 
■troy  that  feeling  of  loneliness,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  moral  punishments,  and 
which  absolute  and  unremitted  seclusion  cannot  fail  to  inspire.  It  is  stated  in  an 
official  report  to  the  legislature,  '  that  even  under  the  admirable  discipline  of  Au- 
burn, we,  (the  Commissioners,)  have  seen,  within  a  few  weeks  past,  notes  written  on 
pieces  of  leather,  tending  to  insurrection.  So  fiu*  as  they  can  sately  venture,  they,  the 
prisoners,  wall  be  found  talking,  laughing,  singing,  whistling,  altercating  and  quar- 
relling with  each  other,  and  with  the  officers.  They  will  idle  away  their  time  in 
Sung  at  specUtors,  and  waste  or  destroy  the  stock  they  work  upon.*  *  If,*  add 
t  Commissioners,  *  instead  of  bein^  repressed  by  a  blow,  the  usual  irregularities 
of  prisoners  were  to  be  reported  for  mvestigation,  we  are  satisfied  that  endless  liti- 
gations befoie  the  inspectors  would  ensue,  requiring  thereby  their  constant  attmd- 
ance  at  the  prison.*  In  the  permanent  good  effecU  which  this  discipline  is  alleged 
to  produce,  I  have  no  faith.  It  is  true  that  the  dominion  of  the  lash  produces  in- 
•tanUneous  and  unqualified  submission,  but  this  obedience  is  but  of  a  temporary 
nature.  It  imparU  no  valuable  feeling,  and  preaenU  no  motive  that  is  calculated  to 
deter  eventually  from  the  commission  of  crime  and  amend  the  moral  character.  In 
the  year  1828,  the  superintendent  of  this  penitentiary  published  a  work  in  which  he 

SLve  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  convicts,  four-fifUis  of  whom  were  stated  on 
eir  liberation  to  have  become  honest  and  respectable.  On  my  visit  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary at  Sing  Sing,  I  was  informed  that  thirty  of  these  persons  were  then  in  that 
prison,  and  I  was  assured  that  an  additional  number  of  twenty  had  also  been  there 
since  the  appearance  of  that  publication.  But  even  were  ito  ei&ete  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  crime  apparent,  the  means  by  which  the  discipline  is  enforced  are  repugnant 
to  humane  feeling  and  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age.  In  the  repeated  oonver- 
■ations  which  I  have  held  in  private  with  conricte  who  have  been  thus  governed  by 
the  terror  of  the  whip,  I  have  invariably  found  that  this  treatment  produced  strong 
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fMHii^  of  degpr&dati<m  and  reven^^.  The  lash  it  oppoaed  to  those  moral  and  re- 
ligions means  which  experience  Ims  proTcd  most  efficacious  in  the  recovery  of  the 
hmnan  character ;  and  I  feel  astored  that  the  idea  of  its  adoption  as  an  ordinary 
instrument  of  discipline  would  not  he  entertained,  much  loss  would  the  practice  be 
tc^erated  in  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain.  In  judeing  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  systems,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  discipline  of  Auburn  is  of  a  physical, 
that  of  Philadelphia  of  a  moral  character.  The  whip  inflicts  immediate  pam,  but 
solitude  inspires  permanent  terror.  The  former  degrades  while  it  humiliates ;  the 
latter  subdues,  but  it  does  not  debase.  At  Auburn  the  convict  is  uniformly  treat- 
ed with  haishnees,  at  Philadelphia  with  civility :  the  one  contributes  to  harden,  the 
other  to  soflen  the  afiections.  Auburn  stimulates  vindictive  feelings :  Philadelphia 
induces  habitual  submission.  The  Auburn  prisoner,  when  liberated,  conscious  that 
be  is  known  to  past  associates,  and  that  the  public  eye  has  gazed  upon  him,  sees 
an  accuser  in  every  man  he  meets.  The  Philadelphia  convict  quits  his  cell,  secure 
ftom  recognition  and  exempt  from  reproach.'* 

However  much  we  may  prefer  the  plan  of  solitude  to  the 
principle  of  association  at  Auburn,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  strict 
discipline  and  separate  dormitories  of  the  latter,  are  an  advance- 
ment on  the  old  systems  of  idleness  and  promiscuous  labour. 
Possessing,  as  it  does,  unquestioned  advantages,  it  is  earnestly  de- 
sired that  the  brutal  degradation  of  the  lash  may  be  permanently 
abjured.  This  feature,  so  repugnant  to  our  natural  feelings— so 
degrading  to  the  pride  and  injunous  to  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  sufferer, — ^was  abandoned  by  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1795,  as  inimical  to  the  genius  of  republican  government  At 
Wethersfield  in  Connecticut,  it  is  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  the 
discipline  of  that  penitentiary  is  eulogized  by  our  author  as  supe- 
rior to  all  the  other  prisons  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation. But  however  modified,  and  with  whatever  assuasives, 
the  possibility  of  vicious  communication  can  only  be  obviated  by 
making  the  keepers  as  numerous  as  the  convicts  to  be  watched ; 
and  the  possibility  of  preventing  a  personal  knowledge  of  each 
other,  can  only  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  masks. 
As  the  former  intimation  will  scarcely  be  practised  in  an  enlight- 
ened country,  we  cannot  but  fear  the  occurrence  of  a  sanguinary 
outbreak,  one  of  those  sudden  insurrections  among  the  pnsoners, 
which  the  formidable  array  of  fire-arms  and  various  implements 
of  destruction,  in  each  of  these  establishments,  seem  so  dreadfully 
to  threaten  or  portend. 

As  a  matter  of  national  concern^  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those 
of  the  States  which  have  admitted  the  principle  of  association,  in 
pursuance  of  Auburn,  had  not  waited  the  slow  but  certain  results 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  intrinsic  superiority  of  laborious  employ- 
ment and  complete  separation,  must,  as  a  means  of  reform,  be,  at 
length,  universally  conceded.  The  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia, 
after  a  six  years'  trial,  has  silently,  but  effectually,  demolished  the 
various  objections  to  solitude  which  theorists  foresaw  and  the 
timorous  apprehended.  The  system  has  ceased  to  require  for  its 
defence  the  eloquence  of  plausible  reasoning  and  impassioned  ap- 
peal; it  rests  upon  the  immoveable  basis  of  phiiosopny  confirmed 
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I  by  experiment  There  can  be  no  more  conclusive  refiy  to  the 
'  refinements  of  sophistry  and  the  ingenuity  of  cavil,  which  have 
been  employed  against  it,  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  a  history 
of  the  past  To  each  and  every  objector  we  use  one  common  lan- 
guage,— inspect  and  examine  the  operation  and  results  of  ike  East- 
ern reniientiary. 


Art.  X.— chief  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

1. — An  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  JoHif  Marsball, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  (inited  States.  DeHV' 
eredat  the  request  of  the  Councils  of  Philadehlua^  on  the  24tk 
September^  1835.  By  Horace  BiififET.  Philadelphia:  1835. 

2d — M  Discourse  upon  the  Life^  Character^  and  Services  of  The  Ho- 
nourable JoHH  Marshall,  LL.  D.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  pronounced  on  the  1 5th  day  of  October^  at  the 
request  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  by  Joseph  Storv,  LL.  D.,  and  pub' 
Kshed  at  their  request  Boston:  1835. 

The  spectacle  of  large  multitudes  of  men  offering  their  homage 
of  reverence  for  those  among  them  who  have  become  eminent  lor 
virtue  and  talents,  fills  the  mind  with  various  emotions.  It  is  de- 
Uffhtful  to  witness  public  demonstrations  of  respect  for  qualities 
which  we  oursehres  love  and  admire.  They  appear  to  testify  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  excellence  and  importance  of  those 
qualities,  and  afford  ^ound  for  hope  that  the  blessings  which  they 
create  and  diffuse  will  be  continued.  Amid  the  solemnities  of  tM 
scene,  while  listening  to  the  eloquent  sentences  which  describe  the 
exalted  character  and  important  services  of  a  good  and  great 
man  who  has  departed,  we  forget  how  few  there  are  of  the  na- 
tion upon  which  he  has  perhaps  conferred  inestimable  benefits^ 
who  can  properly  understand  nis  character,  or  fairly  value  the 
results  of  nis  exertions.  Carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion,  we  ima^nc  for  a  moment  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  think  and  feel  as  the  attentive  audience  of  which  we  form 
a  part ; — not  reflecting  on  the  vast  multitude  of  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  object  of  our  regard,  except  perhaps  his  name,  and 
that  of  the  office  which  he  filled. 

The  mass  of  men  are  influenced  only  by  the  external  and  the 
mechanical.  They  are  governed  by  images  presented  to  the 
tenses,  not  by  truths  addressed  to  the  reason ;  and  admire  those 
qualities  which  operate  immediately  upon  matter — the  action  and 
eflfect  of  which  tney  can  see  and  4el,  rather  than  those  superior 
attributes  of  the  mind  which  deal  with  the  spiritual  and  iminale* 
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ml,  and  the  objects  of  whose  exertion  are  abstract  truths,  and 
moral  relations,  which  the  million  are  for  the  most  part  unable  to 
comprehend.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  those  aualities  which 
excite  the  passions  and  affect  the  imagination,  that  tney  attract  al- 
most equal  applause  whether  they  be  exerted  for  ^ood  or  for  eviL 
The  man  who  benefits  or  who  injures  his  fellow-citizens  by  a  suc- 
cessful battle,  is  long  the  idol  of  the  multitude ;  he  who  gains  for 
them  a  more  important,  but  bloodless  victory,  by  the  force  of  rea- 
son, is  known  and  remembered  only  by  the  few,  who  can  under- 
stand the  nature  and  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  his  labours.  The 
conquering  leader,  whose  genius,  whose  courage,  or  whose  for- 
tune, has  won  the  freedom  or  rivetted  the  chains  of  his  country, 
amid  all  the  **  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  is 
worshipped  with  love  ana  reverence  by  succeeding  millions.  The 
hurrah  and  the  applause  are  all  for  the  hero ;  whilst  the  sase  and 
statesman,  whose  clear  and  profound  intellect, — ^whose  deep  Know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  man,  the  exigencies  of  society,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  have  enabled  him  to  construct  a  government  and 
establish  laws,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  protection  and  security 
of  the  liberty,  peace  and  happiness  of  unborn  generatioas — ^is  by 
the  mass  scarcely  appreciated  or  honoured  in  his  own,  and  not 
remembered  after  it  His  fellow  citizens  enjoy  the  prosperity,  the 
plenty,  and  the  social  order  which  ai'e  the  results  of  his  labours, 
just  as  the  generality  of  men  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  thoughtlessly — thanklesslv — ignorant  in  each 
case  of  the  source  of  their  blessings,  and  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  those  causes  which  have  produced  so  majestic  a  scene  of 
happiness  and  beauty. 

Another  reflection  which  naturally  arises  on  witnessing  so- 
lemnities in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead  is,  that  those  solemni- 
ties are  themselves  a  proof  of  the  rarity  of  the  qualities  which  they 
are  intended  to  commemorate.  Men  do  not  testify  admiration 
for  that  which  they  often  see,  and  of  the  millions  who  have  died, 
how  few  there  are  whose  life  or  whose  death  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  notice  of  their  fellows,  and  of  those  few,  how 
small  a  number  have  possessed  in  their  full  measure  the  noblest 
attributes  of  our  nature.  If  a  generation  produces  one  man  of 
great  wisdom  and  virtue,  it  is  fortunate.  He  is  sufiicient  to  adorn 
and  illustrate  the  age,  and  the  steady  light  of  his  genius  marks 
and  distinguishes  it  forever  after.  The  great  mass  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived  and  moved,  with  their  little  interests  and  petty 
pursuits,  disappear  and  are  forgotten,  whilst  the  truths  which  he 
discovered — the  principles  which  he  established  and  the  institu- 
tions which  he  created  or  improved,  remain  to  influence  the  con- 
dition of  men  through  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

And  what  are  those  qualities  which  thus  make  a  man  a  bleas- 
ing  to  the  world  and  set  him  apart  from  his  fellows,  as  a  b«^g 
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of  a  diflerent  nature  7  Principally  the  power  to  perceive  truth 
and  the  desire  to  do  good ;  qualities  which  may  not  at  first  sight, 
•trike  all  as  being  very  astonishing  or  remarkable.  Yet  none 
are  more  rare.  It  is  their  union  which  forms  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous man,  and  when  we  reflect  that  all  the  crime  and  misery  and 
degradation  in  the  world  are  produced  bv  the  adoption  of  error 
and  the  indulgence  of  evil  passions — we  learn  to  revere  wisdom 
and  to  love  virtue. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society — whilst  the  minds  of  men  are 
solely  occupied  in  providing  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  repelling 
or  in  making  aggression,  courage  and  skill  in  war  are  the  only 
virtues  required,  and  the  only  ones  which  obtain  respect  The 
higher  qualities  of  mind  have  no  opportunity  for  development  or 
stimulus  for  exertion.  But  as  a  nation  becomes  more  populous 
and  secure, — as  property  increases  and  the  relations  of  men  are 
multiplied,  a  complicated  system  of  laws  and  government  be- 
comes necessary.  Objects  are  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  reason, 
and  those  who  are  exempt  from  the  necessitv  of  daily  toil,  begin 
to  feel  the  impulses  of  taste — the  desire  for  knowledge — and  the 
enjoyments  ot  intellectual  exertion.  Superior  excellence  becomes 
difficult  and  rare,  because  in  the  advancement  of  society  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  becomes  more  exalted,  and  to  reach  it,  requires 
a  union  of  qualities  which  nature  has  bestowed  with  a  penurious 
hand.  Thus  it  is  that  whilst  history  records  the  names  of  a  count- 
less throng  of  heroes  and  warriors — how  small  is  the  number  of 
philosophers  and  poets :  of  those  who  have  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  discovered  truth,  promoted  the  happiness  of 
society,  or  attempted  to  elevate  and  refine  the  sentiments  and. 
desires  of  man. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  if  civilization,  which  mul- 
tiplies so  greatly  the  wants,  the  pursuits  and  relations  of  men,  re- 
quires for  its  further  progress,  the  constant  exercise  in  important 
stations  of  the  highest  powers  of  human  nature, — its  effect  is  to 
develop  and  bring  forth  those  powers,  wherever  they  exist,  into 
active  usefulness.  The  demand  produces  the  supply.  Statesmen 
and  philosophers  and  lawyers  are  found,  not  in  ages  of  barbarism 
and  poverty,  but  are  the  growth  of  wealth  and  security.  They 
conduct  that  portion  of  the  business  of  a  community  which  regu- 
lates and  governs  all  the  rest,  and  the  proper  performance  of  such 
duties  requires  mental  endowments  of  the  highest  order,  strength- 
ened and  sharpened  by  exercise  and  cultivation.  Very  few  men 
out  of  a  generation  are  so  gifted,  and  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  conduct  oipublic  aflfairs,  are  of  necessity,  for  the 
most  part,  committed  to  the  hands  of  mediocrity.  Nothing  indeed  is 
more  rare  than  a  union  of  all  the  great  qualities  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  important  public  duties  in  a  community  far  advanced 
in  wealth  and  refinement   Even  where  the  nation  is  lucky  enough 
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to  possess  men  so  accomplished,  such  is  the  blindness  and  per- 
verseness  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  still  an  accident  if  the^  are 
permitted  to  exercise  their  powers  in  a  proper  sphere ;  and  rrovi- 
dence  can  scarcely  bestow  upon  a  people  a  more  valuable  bless- 
ing, than  a  man  who  brings  to  a  station  of  extensive  and  perma- 
nent influence,  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  peffect  perfor- 
mance of  its  duties. 

Among  the  various  oflices  which  the  aflairs  of  a  free,  populous, 
and  wealthy  nation,  governed  by  a  complicated  system  of  law  re- 
quires— we  should  select  that  of  a  judge  as  demanding  a  rarer 
combination  of  excellence  than  any  other.  It  is  his  province  to 
administer  the  principles  of  an  abstruse  and  difficult  science,  the 
acquisition  of  which  requires  long  and  laborious  study — and  the 
application,  powers  and  qualities  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  nature. 
He  must  be  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous.  His  judgment  must  be 
calm  and  rapid,  his  knowledge  various  and  profound,  his  manners 
dignified  and  courteous,  his  temper  firm  and  mild,  his  integrity 
ummpeached  and  unimpeachable. 

**  The  higher  judicial  offices  of  our  country/*  sayi  Mr.  Biimey  in  hii  Eulogium 
on  Chief  Jufitice  Tilghman,  **  are  posts  of  great  distinction,  and  they  owe  it  to  their 
attendant  exertion  and  responsibility.  They  put  in  requisition  the  noblest  faculties 
of  the  mind,  the  finest  properties  of  the  temper,  and  not  unfi^uenUy  they  task  to 
the  utmost  the  vigour  of  an  unbroken  constitution.  Very  few,  if  any  of  their  duties 
are  mechanical.  There  is  no  routine  by  which  their  business  is  employed  without 
the  expenditure  of  thought  The  cases  which  come  before  a  judge  are  new  either 
in  principle  or  in  circumstance ;  and  not  seldom  the  facts  which  ask  for  the  appli- 
caUoo  of  different  principles,  are  in  the  same  cause,  nearly  in  equipoise.  There  is 
consequenUy  an  interminable  call  upon  the  jud^e  to  compare,  discriminate,  weigh, 
adopt,  reject,  in  fine  to  bring  into  intense  exercise  his  whole  understanding.  Where 
the  proraMion  is  candid  and  well-instructed,  nothing  that  is  obvious,  and  little  that 
can  be  made  so  without  deep  consideration,  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
For  them  the  universal  intelUgence  of  the  world  is  at  work,  to  complicate  the  con- 
tracts and  duties  of  men.  For  them  are  reserved  those  Grordian  knots,  which  though 
others  may  cut,  they  must  at  least  appear  to  untie.  Every  judgment  is  made  nncfer 
great  responsibility  to  the  science ; — it  must  be  a  rule  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
tne  post.  It  is  made  under  an  equal  responsibility  to  the  parties ;— the  judro  is  the 
defaulter  when  through  his  means  the  defaulter  escapes.  It  is  under  a  higher  re- 
sponsibility to  heaven ; — ^the  malediction  of  an  unjust  sentence  is  heavier  upon  him 
that  gives,  than  iqxm  him  that  receives  it** 

Such  are  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  our  state  courts.  The  duties  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  so  complicated  is  our  svstem  of  government  and  law,  are 
more  arduous  and  more  variecl,  and  task  to  the  utmost  the  noblest 
powers  of  the  mind.  They  are  well  described  by  Judce  Story  in 
the  Discourse  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  me  head  of 
this  article. 

**  The  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  United  States  is  a  station  full  of  perplexing  duties, 
and  delicate  responsibilities,  and  requiring  qualities  so  various,  as  well  as  so  high, 
that  no  man,  conscious  of  human  infirmity,  can  fail  to  approach  it  with  extreme 
diffidence  and  distrust  of  his  own  competency.  It  is  the  very  post,  where  woik- 
ness,  and  ignorance,  and  timidity,  most  instantly  betnj  thsnwehiM,  and  iiik  ^ 
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their  nmtural  lereL  It  is  difficult  eTan  for  the  praftiucai  at  Uife  fbllj  to  a^pMciate 
the  extent  of  the  laboora,  the  variom  attainments,  the  oonsanunate  leaminf  ,  and 
the  ezqoisite  combination  of  moral  qualities,  which  are  demanded  to  fill  it  worthily. 
It  has  hitherto  been  occupied  only  by  the  highest  daas  of  minds,  which  had  been 
trained  and  disciplined  by  a  long  course  of  public  and  professional  service  for  its 
fimctions.  Jay,  Ellswortn,  and  Marshall,  have  been  the  incumbents  for  the  whole 
period  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  and  their  extraordinary  endowments 
have  in  a  great  measure  concealed  tiom  the  public  gaae  the  dangers  and  the  diffi- 
eohies  of  this  dazzling  vocation. 

**  There  is  nothing  m  the  jurisprudence  of  the  States,  which  affords  any  parallel 
or  measure  of  the  labours  of  the  National  Courts.  The  jurisprudence  of  eaoi  State 
is  homogeneous  in  its  materials.  It  deals  with  institutions  of  a  uniform  character. 
It  discusses  questions  of  a  nature  familiar  to  the  thoughts  and  employments  of  the 
whole  profession.  The  learned  advocate,  who  finds  himself  transferred,  by  public 
fovour  or  superior  ability,  firom  the  state  bar  to  the  state  bench,  finds  the  duties 
neither  new,  nor  embarrassing  in  their  elements  or  details.  He  passes  over  ground, 
where  the  pathways  are  known  and  measured ;  and  he  finds  pleasure  in  retracing 
their  windings  and  their  passages.  He  may  exclaim  with  the  poet,  Jnvat  iteraie 
laborcs ;  and  he  indulges  a  safe  and  generous  confidence  in  his  own  juridical  at- 
tainments. 

*'  How  difierent  is  the  case  in  the  National  Conrts !  With  whatever  affluence  of 
learning  a  Jud^  may  come  there,  ho  fi^ds  himself  at  once  in  a  scene  full  of  dis- 
tressing novelties  and  varieties  of  thought  Instead  of  the  jurisprudence  of  a  single 
8tate,*m  which  he  has  been  educated  and  trained,  he  is  at  once  plun^^  into  ue 
jurisprudence  of  twenty-four  States,  essentially  differing  in  habits,  laws,  institutions, 
and  principles  of  decision.  He  is  compelled  to  become  a  student  of  doctrines,  to 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger ;  and  the  very  language,  in  which 
those  doctrines  are  sometimes  expressed,  is  in  the  truest  sense  to  him  an  unknown 
tongue.  The  words  seem  to  belon?  to  the  dialect  of  his  native  language ;  but  other 
meanings  are  attached  to  them,  eiUier  so  new,  or  so  qualified,  that  he  is  embarrassed 
at  every  step  of  his  progress.  Nay ;  he  is  required  in  some  measure  to  forget  in 
one  cause,  what  he  has  learned  in  another,  from  its  inapplicability  or  local  impro- 
priety ;  and  new  statutes,  perpetually  accumulating  on  every  side,  seem  to  snatch 
fttum  his  grasp  the  principles  of  local  law,  at  the  moment,  when  he  is  be^nning  to 
oongratulate  himself  upon  the  possession  of  them.  Independent  of  this  complicttfeed 
intermixture  of  State  Jurisprudence,  he  is  compelled  to  master  the  whole  extent  of 
Admiralty  and  Prize  Law ;  the  public  and  private  Law  of  Nations ;  and  the  varie- 
ties of  English  and  American  Equity  Jurisprudence.  To  these  confessedly  Hercu- 
lean labours  he  must  now  add  some  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law,  and 
of  the  Jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain,  as  they  break  upon  him  fiom  the  sonny 
regions  of  the  farthest  South.  Nor  is  this  all ;  (though  much  of  what  has  been 
already  stated  must  be  new  to  his  thoughts)  he  must  gather  up  the  positiye  regula- 
tions of  the  statutes  and  treaties  of  the  National  Government,  and  the  silent  and 
implied  results  of  its  sovereignty  and  action.  He  must  finally  expand  his  studies 
to  that  most  important  brancJi  of  National  Jurisprudence,  the  exposition  of  consti- 
tutional law,  demanding,  as  it  does,  a  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  a  calmness  of 
judgment,  and  a  diligence  of  research,  (not  to  speak  of  other  qualities,)  which  can- 
not be  contemplated  witiiout  the  most  anxious  apprehensions  of  failure.  When  these 
various  duties  are  considered,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  they  present  the 
same  discouraging  aspect  of  the  National  Jurisprudence,  which  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
has  so  feelingly  proclaimed  of  the  municipal  iurisprudenoe  of  England,  in  his  day  ;-— 
Mdem,  non  ingentcm  solum,  sed  perpetuis  humcris  sustinendam. 

**  These,  however,  are  but  a  part  of  the  qualifications  required  of  the  man  who 
holds  the  office  of  Chief  Justice.  He  must  also  poHsess  other  rare  accomplishments, 
which  are  required  of  one,  who,  as  the  Head  of  the  Court,  is  to  preside  over  its 
public  deliberations,  and  its  private  confidential  oonforences.  Patience,  moderatioD, 
candour,  urbanity,  quickness  of  perception,  dignity  of  deportment,  gentleness  of 
manners,  genius,  which  commands  respect,  and  learning,  which  justifies  ooofi- 
dence ; — ^iTiese  seem  indispensable  qualifications  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  the 
ractor.'* 
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One  remarkable  difference  between  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  others  is, — ^that,  whilst  they  are  the  slow  growth  of 
many  ages,  and  have  attained  their  present  form  through  many 
changes  and  modifications,  made  in  conformity  to  the  circum- 
stances and  exigencies  of  society  at  different  periods, — it  was 
framed  by  a  few  men,  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- conceived  plan.  It 
differs  also  in  form,  structure,  and  action,  firom  any  other.  The 
whole  system  was  an  experiment  and  thought  to  be  so.  Its  first 
movements  were  therefore  watched  with  the  deepest  anxiety — 
for  upon  its  success  depended  the  happiness  of  a  great  people,  and 
the  cause  of  free  institutions  throughout  the  world.  The  great 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  states  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  the  constitution,  which  is  the  writ- 
ten plan  of  the  government, — under  which  it  acts  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  authority — exhibits  a  set  of  contrivances  by 
which  the  sovereign  power  is  so  distributed,  and  submitted  to 
checks  and  balances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  danger- 
ous accumulation  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  or  of  a  few.  As 
long  as  the  different  branches  of  the  government,  who  are  the  re- 
cipients of  power,  conform  to  the  constitution,  the  integrity  of  the 
system  is  preserved  and  the  people  are  secure.  But  this  they  will 
not  do  unless  human  nature  should  change  and  cease  to  produce 
men,  ardent  with  ambition,  eager  for  power,  and  reckless  in  the 

tursuit  of  it,  without  a  check  established  somewhere,  which  shall 
eep  them  in  the  prescribed  path  of  duty. — Such  a  safe-guard  has 
been  provided.  As  the  action  of  the  government  is  upon  indivi- 
duals, by  means  of  laws,  which  must  be  administered  by  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  judiciary  appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  and 
safe  depository  of  the  power  of  deciding,  before  it  can  he  execut- 
ed, whether  a  particular  law  is  or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution.  This  power  has  been  accordingly  committed  to  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  It  is  their  province  not  only  to 
construe  and  expound,  but  to  guard  and  protect  the  great  charter 
of  our  liberties.  They  stand  between  the  government  and  the 
people,  and  pronounce  every  act  invalid  which  is  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  the  constitution ;  so  that  a  law  cannot  have  its  fiul  effect 
without  the  concurrence  of  all  those,  who  collectively  possess  for 
the  time  being,  the  whole  sovereign  power  of  the  state ; — of  the 
legislature  who  enact, — of  the  judiciary  who  decide  upon  its 
validity,  and  of  the  executive  who  enforces  it — Those  to  whom 
the  task  was  committed  of  directing  the  first  operations  of  this 
untried  system,  occupied  stations  oi  great  difliculty  and  of  im- 
mense responsibility.  Every  thing  was  new,  every  thing  unsettled, 
and  thev  were  obliged  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  contingencies 
of  the  niture,  with  scarcely  a  light  from  the  past  to  guide  thenu 
The  highest  oflice  of  the  judiciary  was  then  a  post  of  much  great- 
er embarrassment  and  anxiety  than  it  now  is,  when  the  action 
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of  the  government  has  become  familiar  and  habitual,  and  with  the 
precedents  of  half  a  century  to  direct  its  judgments.  The  court  in 
those  days  had  the  constitution  alone  to  contemplate — an  instru- 
ment in  which  much  is  necessarily  left  to  construction  and  infer- 
ence, and  the  meaning  of  which,  from  the  inherent  ambiguity  of 
language,  is  frequently  liable  to  doubt  and  mistake.  Each  con- 
struction put  upon  it  by  the  judiciary,  was  to  become  a  rule  for 
the  future.  The  judges  in  fact  had  to  build  up  a  vast  system  of 
constitutional  and  national  law  for  the  guidance  of  posterity,  and 
upon  their  wisdom,  integrity,  and  learning,  in  a  great  degree,  de- 
pended the  future  welfare  and  safety  of  the  country. 

How  this  task  was  performed,  the  life  and  labours  of  Judge 
Marshall  can  testify.  He  was  fitted  for  it  by  the  gifts  of  nature, 
who  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, and  by  the  results  of  education ;  for  he  possessed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  intentions  of  its 
founders,  and  the  wants  and  spirit  of  the  times, — ^which  he  ac- 

auired  during  the  arduous  struggle  of  the  revolution,  and  amid 
le  political  discussions  of  the  day,  in  both  which  he  acted  a  dis- 
tinguished part 

The  circumstances  of  his  early  youth  were  such  as  to  afford 
him  the  best  possible  training  for  the  difficult  times  through  which 
he  afterwards  passed,  and  for  the  high  stations  which  he  succes- 
sively filled.  His  father  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  courage 
and  strength  of  character,  and  altogether  fitted  to  form  the  mind 
of  his  son,  and  to  instil  into  it  the  virtues  of  firmness,  constancy 
and  patriotism.  His  earliest  days  were  passed  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  his  native  state,  where  his  constitution  was  invigorated 
by  the  active  pursuits  and  healthful  exercises  of  rural  life,  and  his 
mind  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  the  wild  beauties  of  nature. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country,  in 
which  he  continued  for  six  years — fighting  in  many  of  the  princi- 
pal battles  of  the  revolution.  We  cannot  resist  the  teniptation  to 
give  our  readers  the  following  graphic  sketch,  by  Mr.  Binney,  of 
tne  future  sage.  It  is  a  description  of  his  first  appearance  as  a 
soldier,  immediately  after  tlie  battle  of  Lexington. 

"  At  thii  date,  Mr.  Marshall  resided  in  the  paternal  mansion  at  Oak  Hill,  and  hit 
first  appearance  after  intelligence  of  the  event,  was  as  an  officer  of  a  militia  oom* 
pany  in  Fauquier,  which  had  been  ordered  to  assemble  about  ten  miles  from  hb 
residence.  A  kinsman  and  cotemporary,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  this  scene,  has 
thus  described  it  to  mc. 

**  *  It  was  in  May,  1775.  He  was  then  a  youth  of  nineteen.  The  rawter  field 
was  some  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  Court  House,  and  in  a  section  of  ooontry 
peopled  by  tillers  of  the  earth.  Rumours  of  the  occurrences  near  Boston,  had  oir* 
culated  with  the  effect  of  alarm  and  a^tation,  but  without  the  means  of  ascertaiii- 
mg  the  truth,  for  not  a  newspaper  was  printed  nearer  than  Williamsburg,  nor  WM 
one  taken  within  the  bounds  of  the  militia  company,  though  large.  TIm  CSaptein 
had  called  the  company  together,  and  was  expected  to  attend,  but  did  not.  J<rfm 
Marshall  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant  to  it  His  father  had  formerly 
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it  , 

Jibii  ttbuilMsniA  •boot  oiiD  to  fptA  bbBp  oCben  fram  ctnBKttj  ibk  Ib 

"•Heproeceded  to  inform  the  conipBiy  that  the  CtplMa  ^grfd  not  be  tfaare^  «Bd 
tint  be  had  been  m|ipointed  Lieotcaanl  inaind  of  a  beOer: — Ihat  be  bad  aane  to 
iMe(tbema8ftIlovaoUicn,wbo«efelibcljtobecallBdaKlaMbndtiiBir  obbb- 
trf,  and  tbesr  own  riffali  and  libertiea,  isvaded  bj-  the  BMtiib : — tbat  tfaesa  bad  been 
a  battle  at  Lexinftoo  m  Ifiwifbneitti,  between  the  Bdtiib  and  Amoncana,  in 
whieb  the  Aaseneana  wcte  fKCoriooi*  bat  that  more  fijgbtuv  waa  cxpeBted  z-^-taat 
aoldwa  were  calkd  ftr,  and  that  it  waa  tinw  to  biighlen  tbev  fre  anna,  and  laam 
toOtotlMmintbefield?— andtbatif  tbejvonU  ftll  into  a  anfle  Km,  be  worid 
abov  them  tbe  new  minnal  exerdae,  6r  arbicfa  taupuae  he  bad  btumht  bia  pm, — 
brinfinj^  it  op  to  bii  iboohler^ — ^The  lefgeanta  pot  the  men  in  line,  and  their  fhgle- 
man  preaenled  faimarif  infronttotbe  rii^  Hbfifore^aayabia^wwTahlrliaamBB, 
I  bare  now  before  me.  He  waa  aboot  ax  foet  bign,  atraigbt  and  latber  alender*  of 
darii  complexioii — ahowing  little  if  an  jroay  red,  jet  good  health,  the  onthne  of  the 
fbee  nearly  a  circle,  and  within  that, ejea  (brfc  to  HMiiifai,itnaig  and  penetrating, 
beasmg  with  mtdligenoe  and  good  nature;  an  upright  forehead,  rather  bvw,  waa 
terminated  in  a  borixootal  line  bj  a  maaa  of  raTCB^falnefc  hair  cf  muanal  thicbaoaa 
and  Btrengtb — the  foaturca  of  the  fooe  were  in  barmoor  with  thia  outline,  and  tbe 
templet  fmlj  derekiped^ — Die  result  of  this  combinatioa  waa  interesting  and  Tery 
agreeable.  Hie  body  and  limbs  indicated  agility,  rather  than  strength,  in  which, 
boweter,  be  waa  by  no  meana  defideot.  He  wore  a  purple  or  pair-blue  hunting- 
ahirt,  and  trouaera  of  the  same  material  fringed  with  white.  A  round  black  bat 
mounted  with  the  buck  Vtail  for  a  cockade,  crowned  the  figure  and  tbe  man. 

*  *  He  went  through  the  manual  exercise  by  word  and  motion  deliberately  pro- 
nounced and  performed,  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  before  he  required  the  men 
to  imitate  him ;  and  thm  proceeded  to  exercise  them,  with  the  most  pvfect  temper. 
Never  did  man  poasesi  a  temper  more  happy,  or  if  otherwiae,  more  subdued  of  bet- 
ter disciplined. 

**  *  After  a  fow  lessons,  the  company  were  dismissed,  and  informed  that  if  they 
wished  to  beau-  more  about  the  war,  and  would  form  a  circle  around  him,  be 
would  tell  them  what  he  understood  about  it  The  cirek  waa  formed,  and  he  ad- 
dressed  the  company  for  something  like  an  hour.  I  remembei,  for  I  was  near  him^ 
that  he  spoke  at  the  cloae  of  his  8|Kech  of  the  Minute  Battalion,  about  to  be  raised, 
and  said  he  waa  going  into  it,  and  expected  to  be  joined  by  many  of  his  hearers. 
He  then  chaflenf^  an  acquaintance  to  a  game  of  quoita,  and  they  ckwed  the  day 
with  foot  racea,  and  other  athletic  exerciaea,  at  which  there  was  no  betting,  de 
had  walked  ten  miles  to  the  muster  fidd,  and  returned  the  same  distance  on  foot  to 
bia  fother*s  house  at  Oak  Hill,  where  he  arrived  a  little  after  sunset* 

**  This  is  a  portrait,  my  fellow  dtizens,  to  which  in  aimplidty,  gaiety  of  heart, 
and  manliness  of  spirit,  in  every  thinf  but  the  symbols  of  the  yoothful  soldier,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  lineaments,  which  the  hand  of  time,  however  gentle,  changea 
and  perhaps  improves,  he  never  lost  his  resemblance.  All  who  knew  him  well,will 
recogniae  its  truth  to  nature." 

It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  career  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's distinguished  associate,  Judge  Washington,  was  also  be- 
gun in  the  military  service  of  his  country. 

^  The  flame  of  patriotism,**  says  Judge  Hopkinson,  in  his  beautiftil  Eulogy  upon 
the  latter,  **  which  afterwards  burnt  so  bright  and  strong  in  the  boaom  of  the  man, 
was  kindled  in  the  boy,  and  young  Washington  discarded  his  a<»demic  govm  for 
the  uniform  of  a  soldier,  and  his  books  of  science  for  the  implements  of  war^ — He 
joined  a  volunteer  troop  of  horse,  and  served  under  the  command  of  General  Lee, 
whose  daring  courage  and  ceaseless  activity  kept  all  under  his  orders,  and  particu- 
larly the  cavahTf  in  a  constant  and  dangerous  emplojrment — ^The  invasion  being 
tumed  to  another  direction,  Bushrod,  with  his  companions,  returned  to  thev 
homes.** 

With  regard  to  these  two  illustrious  men,  Judge  Hopkinson 
observes, — 
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**  It  wma  the  singular  fortune,  and  the  diiti^ffuished  merit,  of  Prendent  Adams, 
to  brin;  npoQ  thU  bench,  two  of  iti  most  bruliant  omamenta— Virginia  has  the 
honour  of  having  produced  them  both. — Yon,  my  brethren  of  the  bar,  and  our 
brethren  in  every  part  of  theae  United  States,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  official  labours  of  the  present  Chief  Justice,  with  their  vital  importance  to  the 
firm  establishment  and  practical  operations  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  you  will  not  refuse  your  assent  to  the  opinion,  that  if  the  President  who  raised 
John  Mar$kaU  to  that  omce,  had  not  earned  the  gratitude  of  this  people,  by  any 
other  act  of  his  life,  he  has  done  enouffh  by  this  appointment  to  be  neld  as  a  beo«- 
factor  to  his  country.  You  also  know  how  much  he  added  to  the  debt  by  giving  us 
Judge  Washington.** 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  gladly  follow  Marshall's  elo- 
quent Eulogists  in  their  narrative  of  his  illustrious  and  virtuous 
career,  from  its  commencement  to  its  ck)se,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  the  regret  and  reverence  of  a 
nation,  and  better  than  all,  by 

**  The  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever.** 

His  labours  as  a  judge  are  those  upon  which  his  fame  principally 
rests,  and  which  have  been  most  important  to  the  nation  These 
alone  are  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  profound  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  posterity — as,  next  to  Washington — the  greatest 
benefactor  to  his  country.  He.  was  the  expounder  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  many  questions  have  been  settled  by  his  luminous  mind 
and  great  authority — which,  if  left  unsettled,  or  decided  unwisely, 
or  by  one  who  carried  with  him  less  entirely  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  might  have  proved  sources  of  fatal  mischief.  On  this 
subject  we  must  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Binney,  who  speaks 
of  him  with  the  enthusiasm  and  just  appreciation  of  a  kindrad 
spirit 


**  I  have  now,  my  fellow  citizens,  defectively  traced  the  lift  of  this 
to  the  age  of  Gxij-dve ;  and  you  have  seen  him  from  his  youth  upward,  eogagBd  in 
various  stations  iad  offices,  tending  successively  to  cofToborate  his  health,  to  expand 
his  aflfoctioos,  to  develop  his  mind,  to  enrich  it  with  the  stores  of  legal  fwwntw^  to 
jamiliariie  him  with  public  affairs,  and  with  the  prindplss-of  the  CoostitatioB,  wmi 
before  little  more  than  half  his  life  had  run  out,  producing  from  the  materiala  aap^ 
plied  bv  a  most  bountiful  nature,  a  consummate  work,  preeminently  fitted  for  the 
judicial  department  of  the  Federal  Government  To  the  first  offioe  of  this  deperi- 
ment  he  was  appointed  on  the  31st  of  January,  1801. 

**  At  the  date  of  this  appointment,  the  Constitution  had  been  more  fim|uent]T  die- 
cuned  in  deliberative  assemblies,  than  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Aakm, 
Circumstances  had  not  yet  called  for  the  intervention  of  that  court  upon  qnestkne 
opening  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Constitution,  and  thereby  determining  tlie  rake 
for  its  interpretation ;  nor  had  any  thing  of  previous  occurrence  estahlicbed  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  most  important  provisions  which  restrain  the  poweraof  tlie 
states.  The  Constitution  is  undoubtedly  clear  in  most  of  its  clauses.  In  all  its 
it  is  perhaps  as  free  from  doubt  or  obscurity,  as  the  general  language  of  a 
tution  permits.  But  a  Constitution  hss  necessarily  some  oomplicatioo  in  ita 
ture,  and  language  itself  is  not  a  finished  work.  The  Conetitution  of  the  Uailsi 
States  has  been  truly  called  an  enumeratioo  of  powers,  and  not  a  definition  of  fiban. . 
It  eannoi  therefbre  surprise  us,  nor  does  it  take  from  its  merit,  that  the  lifmyi  if 
the  Cenetitution  required  inlerpretation.  It  is  tme  of  the  time  when  thie  appsiil. 
ment  wee  made,  that  in  many  parte  of  the  greatest  dilfiouUy  end  deUonoj,  M  lai 
not  then  received  a  judicial  interpretation. 
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**  It  WM  obvious  moreovex  at  that  time,  that  the  rapidly  augmentiiig  trannctioiis 
and  legldation  of  the  states,  and  their  increasing  numbers  also,  must  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  jears,  present  cases  of  interference  between  the  laws  of  the  states 
and  the  Constitution,  and  bring  up  for  discussion  those  embarrassing  questions  from 
which  the  earlier  days  of  the  Union  had  been  exempt 

**  For  the  duty  of  leading  the  highest  court  in  the  country  in  the  adjudication  of 
questions  of  such  magnitude,  as  well  as  of  controversies  determinable  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  states,  and  by  the  code  of  public  law,  induding  a  range  of  inquiries  ezp 
ceeding  that  o£  any  other  judicial  tribunal  that  is  known  to  us,  was  this  illustrious 
person  set  apart;  and  when  we  now  look  back  upon  the  thirty-four  years  of  nnim- 
paired  vigour  that  he  gave  to  the  work,  the  extent  to  which  the  court  has  explained 
the  Constitution,  and  sustained  its  supremacy,  the  principles  of  interpretation  it  has 
established  for  the  decision  of  future  controversy,  and  the  confirmation  it  has  given 
to  all  the  blessings  of  life,  by  asserting  and  upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law,  we 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  man,  and  in  gratitude  to  heaven  ror  his  beneficent 
lifb. 

**  Rare  indeed  were  the  qualifications  which  he  brought  to  the  station,  and  which 
continued  to  be  more  and  more  developed  tlie  longer  he  held  it. 

**He  was  endued  by  nature  with  a  patience  that  was  never  surpassed; — ^patience 
to  hear  that  which  he  knew  already,  that  which  he  disapproved,  that  which  ques- 
tiooed  himself^— When  he  ceased  to  hear,  it  was  not  because  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, but  because  it  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

**  His  carriage  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  business,  was  fiiultless.  Whether 
the  argument  was  animated  or  dull,  instructive  or  superficial,  the  regard  of  his  ex- 
pressive eye  was  an  assurance  that  nothing  that  oug^ht  to  affect  the  cause,  was  lost 
py  inattention  or  indifference,  and  the  courtesy  of  his  flreneral  manner  was  only  so 
fiur  restrained  on  the  Bench,  as  was  necessary  for  the  mgnity  of  office,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  familiarity. 

**  His  industry  and  powers  of  labour,  when  contemplated  in  connexion  with  his 
social  temper,  sliow  a  facility  that  does  not  generally  belonjBr  to  parts  of  such  strength. 
There  remain  behind  him  nearly  thirty  volumes  of  copiously  reasoned  decisions, 
greater  in  difficulty  and  labour,  than  probably  have  been  made  in  any  other  court 
during  the  life  of  a  single  judge !  yet  he  participated  in  them  all,  and  in  those  of 
greatest  difficulty,  his  pen  has  most  frequently  drawn  up  the  judgment ;  and  in^  the 
midst  of  his  Judicial  duties,  he  composed  and  published  in  the  year  1804,  a  copious 
luography  of  Washington,  surpassing  in  authenticity  and  minute  accurac]^,  any 
puUic  history  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  He  found  time  also  to  revise  it,  and 
to  publish  a  second  edition,  separating  the  History  of  the  American  Colonies  from 
the  Biography,  and  to  prepare  with  his  own  pen  an  edition  of  the  latter  for  the  use 
of  schools.  Every  part  of  it  is  marked  with  the  scrupulous  veracity  of  a  judicial 
exposition ;  and  it  shows  moreover,  how  deeply  the  writer  was  imbued  with  that 
spirit  which  will  live  after  all  the  compositions  of  men  shall  be  fbrjotten,— the  spirit 
of  charity,  which  could  indite  a  lustory  of  the  Revolution  and  of  parties,  in  which 
he  was  a  conspicuous  actor,  without  discolouring  his  pages  with  the  slightest  infu- 
sicm  of  gall.  It  could  not  be  written  with  more  candour  an  hundred  years  hence. 
It  has  not  been  challenTOd  for  the  want  of  it,  but  in  a  single  instance,  and  that  has 
been  refuted  by  himself  with  irresistible  force  of  argument,  as  well  as  with  unex- 
hausted benignity  of  temper. 

**  To  qualities  such  as  these,  he  joined  an  immoveable  firmness  befitting  the  office 
of  predainpr  iudge,  in  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  country.  It  was  not  the  resuH 
of  excited  foeling,  and  consequently  never  rose  or  fell  with  the  emotions  of  the  day. 
It  was  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  and  sprung  from  the  composure  of  a  mind 
undisturbed  by  doubt,  and  of  a  heart  unsusceptible  of  fear.  He  thought  not  of  the 
fleeting  judgrments  and  commentaries  of  men ;  and  although  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  their  approbation,  it  was  not  the  compass  by  which  he  was  directed,  nfxr  the  haven 
in  which  he  looked  for  safety. 

**  His  learning  was  great,  and  his  faculty  of  applying  it  of  the  very  first  order. 

**  But  it  is  not  by  these  qualities  that  he  is  so  much  distinguished  fhmi  the  judges 
of  his  time.  In  learning  and  industry,  in  patience,  firmness,  and  fidelity,  he  has 
hid  his  equals.    But  there  is  no  judge,  living  or  dead,  whose  daims  are  disparafsd 
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by  aisigning  the  first  plaoe  in  the  department  of  oonstitational  law  to  Chief  Joitioe 
MarshuL 

**  He  looked  through  the  Constitution  with  the  glance  of  intnition.  He  had  been 
with  it  at  its  creation,  and  had  been  in  commnnion  with  it  from  that  hoar.  As  the 
fundamental  law,  instituted  by  the  people,  for  the  concerns  of  a  rising  nation,  he 
revolted  at  the  theory  that  seeks  for  possible  meanings  of  its  language,  that  wiH 
leave  it  the  smallest  possible  power.  Both  his  judgment  and  afibctions  bound  him 
to  it  as  a  government  supreme  in  its  delegated  powers,  and  supreme  in  the  aathori^ 
to  expound  and  enforce  them,  proceeding  from  the  people,  designed  Sat  their  welfitfe* 
accountable  to  them,  possessing  their  confidence,  representing  their  soverei^tj,  and 
no  more  to  be  restrained  in  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  within  less  than  the  fair  mmen* 
sions  of  its  authority,  than  to  be  extended  beyond  them  in  the  spirit  of  usurpation. 
These  were  his  constitutional  principles,  and  he  interpreted  the  Constitutum  by 
their  light  If  it  is  said  that  they  are  the  same  which  he  held  as  a  fi)llower  of 
Washington,  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State«,  when  party  divided  the  country,  it  is  most  true.  He  was  sincere, 
constant  and  consistent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  lifis.  If  to  others  it 
appeared  that  his  principles  were  meant  for  party,  he  knew  that  they  were  devoted 
to  the  whole  people,  and  be  received  his  earthly  reward  in  their  uuimate  general 
adoption,  as  the  only  security  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  public  welfiure. 

**  To  these  principles  he  joined  the  most  admirable  powers  of  reasoning.  When 
he  came  to  his  high  office,  hardly  any  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  could  be 
assumed  as  true  by  force  of  authority.  The  Constitution  is  not  a  tubject  upon 
which  mere  authority  is  likely  at  any  time  to  sustain  a  judicial  construction  with 
general  consent  Reason  is  the  great  authority  upon  constitutional  questions,  and 
Uie  faculty  of  reasoning  is  the  only  instnmient  by  which  it  can  be  exercised.  In 
him  it  was  perfect,  and  its  work  was  perfect, — in  simplicity,  perspicuity,  connexion 
and  strength.  It  is  commonly  as  direct  as  possible,  rarely  resorting  to  analoeyi^uid 
never  making  it  the  basis  or  principal  support  of  the  argument  C^all  descnptione 
of  reasoning,  this  when  sound  is  most  authoritative,  and  such  therefore  are  the 
judgments  upon  the  Constitution  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

**  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  particular  reference  to  these  judgments.  Daring  the 
time  that  he  has  been  upon  the  bench,  the  court  have  explored  almost  o^^T  qnee- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Constitution  that  can  assume  a  judicial  form.  The  obligation 
of  contracts,  and  that  which  constitutes  its  essence, — the  restraint  upon  the  iatue 
of  paper  currency  by  the  states, — the  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  trade,  na- 
vigation, and  intercourse  among  the  states, — those  principles  and  provisions  in  the 
Constitution  which  were  intended  to  secure  the  rights  of  property  in  each  of  the 
states,  and  their  enjoyment  by  intercourse  among  them  all« — ^have  been  investigai- 
ed,  and  settled  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken  so  long  as  the  law  shall  retain  anj 
portion  of  our  regard. 

**  If  I  were  to  select  any  in  particular  from  the  mass  of  its  judgments,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  wo  derive  from  the  Constitution,  and  firom  the  noble  faeol- 
ties  which  have  been  applied  to  its  interpretation,  it  would  be  that  in  which  the 
protection  of  chartered  rights  has  been  deduced  from  its  provisions.  The  case  of 
Dartmouth  College  is  the  bulwark  of  our  incorporated  institutions  fbr  public  edu- 
cation, and  of  those  chartered  endowments  for  difiiisive  public  charity,  which  are 
not  only  the  ornaments  but  among  the  strongest  defences  of  a  nation.  It  raisee 
them  above  the  reach  of  party  and  occasional  prejudice,  and  gives  assurance  to  the 
hope,  that  the  men  who  now  live,  may  be  associated  with  the  men  who  are  to  life 
hereafter,  by  works  consecrated  to  exalt  and  refine  the  people,  and  destined  if  they 
endure,  to  unite  successive  generations  by  the  elevating  sentiment  of  high  national 
character. 

**  In  a  thousand  ways  the  decisions  of  this  court  have  given  stability  to  the  Union, 
by  showing  its  inseparable  connexion  with  the  security  and  haj^iness  of  the  paoplt 
ofthe  United  States." 

The  excellence  of  the  man  was  in  admirable  harmony  with  the 
superiority  of  the  judge.  The  following  description  of  his  private 
character  is  by  Judge  Story. 
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« I  ltt«9  Bov  fciMind  the  Btfnthe  of  tl»  lift  oTCUef Joiliet  MnriMll,  a  19^ 
dioiM[fa  miadonied  b^  briDiant  pMHfnof  indiYidoal  adf talie,  or  i<rikiiig  ewto, 
mmm  with  it,  (anwM  I  am  fMtljr  miitikgn,)  that*  whidi  ia  the  tmett  title  to 
twmamu^  a  frme  ftmnded  oo  poblie  md  |iriTate  nitne.  It  haa  hafipcned  to  ~ ' 
to  maaj  other  dietinfuiabed  men*  thai  hia  life  had  few  iacidenla;  ud  thoae, 
beieoced  to  it«  were  sot  nr  reoMved  frooB  the  ordinary  eonne  oi  faooiaii  t 
That  Ufe  wae  filled  op  in  the  eooadentioai  diachaife  of  dotf.  It  wae  throngfaoMt 
—irked  bj  a  wiae  and  eondderateannniBtj.  His  Yirtoea  expanded  with  the  g^ar 
dnal  det  ehwiment  of  hie  fharerter.  Thej  were  the  nataral  growth  of  deep  rooted  piin- 
culee,  workinc  their  way  throa|^  the  fsotkat  afiecbooa,  and  the  pnreat  amhitinn. 
No  man  ever  bed  a  kiAier  deaire  ofexoeUenee;  bat  it  was  teaapered  by  a  kindneae, 
whieh  subdned  enyy,  and  a  dtflMmce,  which  eitinyniahed  jealoosy.  Search  hia  whole 
Ufe,  and  yon  cannot  Ut  yoor  finger  oo  a  8in||e  eztrara^anee  of  deaian  or  act. 
There  were  no  infirmitiea,  learing  a  permanent  stain  behmd  them.  There  were 
no  eccentricitiee  to  be  ooneealed ;  no  feUies  to  be  apologised  for ;  no  vieee  lo  be 
hinahfdat;  no  rash  ontbreakinga  of  pasaiooate  resentment  to  be  regretted;  no  dark 
deedsi  diatorbing  the  peace  of  femihea,  or  learing  them  wretched  by  its  deaoktiona. 


If  here  and  there  the  eeverest  scrutiny  might  be  thought  capable  of  detecting  ai^ 
alight  admiztore  of  hnraan  fiailty,  it  was  so  shaded  off  in  its  ooloiiring,  uiat  il 
mated  into  some  kindred  virtoe.  It  might  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  vary  feil- 
ing  leaned  U>  the  aide  of  the  charitiee  of  life :  and  carried  with  it  the  aoothing  re- 
flectioa— >Noii  muitom  abludit  imago,  It  might  excite  a  amile ;  it  oooM  nerer 
awakenangh. 

**  Indeed,  there  waa  in  him  a  rare  combination  of  Tirtaea,  auch  only  aa  bekMa 
lo  a  character  of  conamnmale  wisdom ;  a  wisdom  which  looks  throo|^  tins  workl, 
but  which  alao  looka  fitr  beyond  it  for  moti?ea  and  objects.  I  know  not  whether 
enoh  wiadom  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  cause,  or  the  accompaniment  of  such 
▼irtnes ;  or  whether  they  do  not  in  truth  alternately  act  upon,  and  perfect  each 
other. 

**  I  have  said,  that  there  waa  in  him  a  rare  combination  of  rirtoes.  If  I  might 
venture,  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  to  express  my  own  deliberate  judgment,  in 
the  very  terras  most  sigrnificant  to  express  it,  I  should  say,  that  the  combination 
was  so  rare,  thai  I  have  never  known  any  man,  whom  I  should  pronounce  more 
perfect.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  moral  ancl  religious  obligation,  and  a  lore  of  truth, 
oooatant,  enduring,  unflinching.  It  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  sincerity  of  thought, 
porpoae,  expression,  and  conduct,  which,  though  never  severe,  was  always  open, 
manly,  and  straight  forward.  Yet  it  was  combined  with  suoh  a  gentle  and  bland 
demeanour,  that  it  never  gave  offence;  but  it  was  on  the  contrary,  most  persuaaive 
in  its  appeals  to  the  understanding. 

**  Among  Christian  sects,  he  personally  attached  himself  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
It  was  the  religion  of  his  early  education ;  and  became  afterwards  thai  of  hia 
ehoioe.  But  he  was  without  the  slightest  touch  of  bigotry  or  intolerance.  His 
benevolence  was  as  wide,  as  Christianity  itself.  It  embraced  the  human  race.  He 
was  not  only  liberal  in  his  feelings,  and  principles,  but  in  his  oharitaes.  His  hands 
were  open  upon  all  occasions  to  succour  distress,  to  encourage  enterprise,  and  to 
support  good  institutions. 

**  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  unaffected  modesty.  Although  I  am  persuaded,  thai 
BO  one  ever  possessed  a  more  entire  sense  of  his  own  extraordinary  talenta  and  aoquifOii 
menta,  than  he ;  yet  it  waa  a  quiet,  secret  sense,  without  pride  and  without  oston 
tation.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  during  a  most  intimate  firiendship  of 
many,  many  years,  I  never  upon  any  occasion  was  able  to  detect  the  slightest  tinc- 
ture of  personal  vanity.  He  had  no  desire  for  display ;  and  no  arabitioB  for  adau- 
ration.  He  made  no  effort  to  win  attention  in  conversation  or  argument,  beyond 
what  the  occasion  absolutely  required.  He  sought  no  fine  turns  c^expressiQii,  no 
vividness  of  diction,  no  ornate  elegancies  of  thought,  no  pointed  sentences,  to  at- 
tract observation.  What  he  said  was  always  well  said,  because  it  came  firom  a  fidl 
mind,  accustomed  to  deep  reflection ;  and  he  was  rarely  languid,  or  indifferent  to 
topics,  which  interested  others.  He  dismissed  them  without  regret;  though  he 
discussed  them  with  roiVit  He  never  obtruded  his  own  opinioas  upon  others ;  but 
brought  them  out  only,  as  they  were  sought,  and  then  with  clearness  and  caloi- 
ness.    Upon  a  first  introduction,  he  would  be  thought  to  be  somewhat  cold  and  re- 
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•erved;  bat  he  wu  neitbar  the  one,  nor  the  other.  It  wis  eimply  a  habh  of  may 
taeitumlty,  waiting,  as  it  were,  his  own  turn  to  ibUow  the  line  of  oonyersation,  ana 
not  to  presume  to  lead  it  Even  this  habit  melted  away  in  the  presence  of  ^ 
younff ;  for  he  always  looked  upon  them  with  a  sort  of  parental  fondness,  and  eo- 
joyea  their  playful  wit,  and  fresh  and  confi<ient  enthusiasm.  Meet  him  in  a  stace 
coach,  as  a  stranger,  and  travel  with  him  a  whole  day ;  and  you  would  only  be 
struck  with  his  readiness  to  adminiiter  to  the  accommodations  of  others,  and  his 
anxiety  to  appropriate  the  least  to  himselfl  Be  with  him,  the  unknown  guest  at  an 
Inn,  and  he  seemed  adjusted  to  the  very  scene,  partaking  of  the  warm  welcome  of 
its  comforts,  whenever  found ;  and  if  not  found,  resigning  himself  without  complaint 
to  its  meanest  arrangements.  You  would  never  suspect,  in  either  case,  that  he  was 
a  great  man ;  far  less  that  he  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Bat,  if 
perchance,  invited  by  the  occasion,  you  drew  him  into  familiar  conversation,  yoa 
would  never  forget,  that  you  had  seen  and  heard  that  *  old  man  eloquent* 

**Hc  had  great  simplicity  of  character,  manners,  dress,  and  deportment;  andyet 
with  a  natural  dignity,  that  suppressed  impertinence,  and  silenced  rudeness.  Hb 
simplicity  was  never  accompanied  with  that  want  of  perception  of  what  is  right, 
and  fit  for  the  occasion ;  of  that  grace,  which  wins  respect ;  or  that  propriety  whidi 
constitutes  the  essence  of  refined  courtesy.  And  yet  it  had  an  exquisite  naivtU^ 
which  charmed  every  one,  and  gave  a  sweetness  to  his  fiuniliar  conversations,  ap- 
proaching to  fiiscination.  The  first  impression  of  a  stranger,  upon  his  introdoetion 
to  him,  was  generally  that  of  disappointment  It  seemed  hardly  credible,  that  saoh 
simplicity  should  be  the  accompaniment  of  such  acknowledged  greatness.  The 
consciousness  of  power  was  not  there ;  the  air  of  office  was  not  there ;  there  was 
no  play  of  the  lights  or  shades  of  rank ;  no  study  of  effect  in  tone  or  bearing.  You 
•aw  at  once,  that  he  never  tliought  of  himself;  and  that  he  was  far  more  anxious  to 
know  otliers,  tlian  to  be  known  by  them.  You  quitted  him  with  increased  rev^ 
rcnce  for  human  greatness ;  for  in  him  it  seemed  inseparable  from  goodness.  If 
vanity  stood  abashed  in  his  presence,  it  was  not,  that  he  rebuked  it;  but  that  his 
example  showed  its  utter  nothingness. 

**  He  was  a  man  of  deep  sensibility  and  tenderness ;  nay  he  was  an  enthusiast  im 
regard  to  the  domestic  virtues.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  temper  of  great 
susceptibility,  easily  excited,  and  warm,  when  roused.  But  it  had  been  so  schooled 
by  discipline,  or  rather  so  moulded  and  chastened  by  his  affections,  that  it  seemed 
in  gentleness,  like  the  distilling  dews  of  evening.  It  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  now  in  channels,  where  its  sole  delight  was  to  five  or  secure  happiness  tootheta, 
that  no  one  would  have  believed,  that  it  could  ever  nave  been  precipitate  or  sudden  ia 
its  movements.  In  truth,  there  was,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  a  romantic  chival- 
ry in  his  feelings,  which,  though  rarely  displayed,  except  in  the  circle  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  would  there  pour  out  itself  with  the  most  touching  tenderness.  Ia 
this  confidential  intercourse,  when  his  soul  sought  solace  from  Uie  sympathy  of 
other  minds,  he  would  dissolve  in  tears  at  the  recollection  of  some  buried  hope,  or 
lost  happiness.  He  would  break  out  into  strains  of  almost  divine  eloquence,  while 
he  pointed  out  the  scenes  of  former  joys,  or  recalled  the  memory  of  ckher  days,  •■ 
he  brought  up  their  images  from  the  dimness  and  distance  of  forgotten  yean^  and 
showed  you  at  once  the  depth,  with  which  he  could  feel,  and  the  lower  depths,  in 
which  he  could  bury  his  own  closest,  dearest,  noblest  emotions.  Afler  all,  what- 
ever may  be  his  fame  in  Uic  eyes  of  the  world,  that,  which,  in  a  just  sense,  was  his 
highest  glory,  was  the  purity,  affectionateness,  liberality,  and  devotedness  of  his 
domestic  life.  Home,  home,  was  the  scene  of  his  real  triumphs.  There  he  indn^ 
ed  himself  in  what  he  most  loved,  the  duties  and  the  blessings  of  the  fiunlly  circb. 
There,  his  heart  had  it^  full  play ;  and  his  social  qualities,  warmed,  and  elevated, 
and  refined  by  the  habitual  elegancies  of  taste,  shed  around  tlicir  beautiful  and 
blended  lights.  There,  the  sunshine  of  his  soul  diffused  its  soilened  radiance,  and 
cheered,  and  sooUied,  and  tranquillized  the  passinr]^  hours. 

^  May  I  be  permitted  also  in  this  presence  to  ollude  to  another  trait  in  his  charao* 
ter,  which  lets  us  at  once  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  feelings  with  an  unerring 
certainty.  I  allude  to  the  high  value,  in  which  he  hold  the  female  sex,  as  the  friendsi 
the  companions,  and  the  equals  of  man.  I  do  not  here  mean  to  refer  to  tlic  coarlssy 
and  delicate  kindness,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  the  sex ;  but  rathor  to 
the  unaffected  respect,  with  which  he  spoke  of  their  acoompUshments,  thstr  ttlmli^ 
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tlieir  Tirtuflt,  tnd  their  excellencies.  The  scoffii  and  jeers  of  the  morose,  the  bitter 
taunts  of  the  satirist,  and  the  lighter  ridicule  of  the  witty,  so  proihsely,  and  often  so 
vngeneronsly,  poured  out  upon  transient  follies  or  fashions,  found  no  sympathy  in  his 
bosom.  He  was  still  faither  above  the  common  place  flatteries,  by  which  nivolity 
seeks  to  administer  aliment  to  personal  vanity,  or  vice  to  make  its  approaches  fin* 
baser  purposes.  He  spoke  to  the  sex,  when  present,  as  he  spoke  of  them,  when  ab- 
sent, in  language  of  just  appeal  to  their  understandingrs,  their  tastes,  and  their  du- 
ties. He  paid  a  voluntary  homage  to  their  genius,  and  to  the  beautiful  productions 
of  it,  which  now  adorn  almost  every  brancn  of  literature  and  learning.  He  read 
those  productions  with  a  glowing  gratitude.  He  proudly  proclaimed  their  merits,  and 
Tindicated  on  all  occasions  their  claims  to  the  highest  distinction.  And  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  assijni  to  the  great  female  authors  of  our  day  a  rank,  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  most  gifted  and  polished  of  the  other  sex.  But,  above  all,  he  delighted  to 
dwell  on  the  admirable  adaptation  of  their  minds,  and  sensibilities,  and  affections  to 
the  exalted  duties  assigned^  to  them  by  Providence.  Their  superior  purity,  their 
•iiigleness  of  heart,  their  exquisite  perception  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  their 
maternal  devotedness,  their  uncomplaining  sacrifices,  their  feailessness  in  duty, 
their  buoyancy  in  hope,  their  courage  in  despair,  their  love,  Which  triumphs  most^ 
when  most  pressed  by  dangers  and  difficulties ;  which  watches  the  couch  of  sick- 
ness, and  smooths  the  bed  of  death,  and  smiles  even  in  the  agonies  of  its  own  suf- 
ftrings ; — ^These,  these  were  the  &vourite  topics  of  his  confidential  conversation;  and 
on  these  he  expatiated  with  an  enthusiasm,  which  showed  them  to  be  present  in  his 
daily  meditations." 

Such  was  John  Marshall — an  extraordinary  instance  of  all  the 
great  and  virtuous  qualities  which  make  a  man  a  blessing  to  his 
country  and  an  honour  to  his  age.  Nature  produces  few  such 
men, — the  common  objects  and  pursuits  of  life  do  not  require 
them :  the  world  affords  few  situations  which  could  have  given 
full  scope  to  his  powers  and  perfect  development  to  his  faculties, 
— none  perhaps,  except  that,  which  he  actually  held.  He  seemed 
born  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, — times  of  difficulty,,  of  doubt 
and  of  danger,  requiring  all  the  prudence,  wisdom,  courage  and 
patriotism  which  he  so  eminently  possessed.  It  was  not  however  for 
the  occasions  to  which  they  were  applied,  that  his  labours  were 
alone  important  His  exertions  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present — and  he  now  forms  a  part  of  that  which  is 
the  noblest  inheritance  of  posterity — the  memory  of  the  wise  and 
virtuous  who  have  departed.  It  seems  as  though  nature  endea- 
voured to  compensate  for  the  scarcity  of  great  and  good  men, 
by  giving  to  their  characters,  extensive  and  pervading  influence, 
not  only  during  life,  but  after  death, — and  the  country  will  long 
feel  the  blessing  of  Judge  MarshalPs  career,  in  the  decisions  of 
the  court  over  which  he  presided,  in  the  moral  influence  of  his 
character,  and  in  the  light  of  his  glorious  example. 

That  example  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  people, 
and  should  in  every  possible  way  be  held  up  to  their  contempla- 
tion. If  they  could  be  brought  to  feel  its  simple  beauty,  to  com- 
prehend its  true  greatness,  and  to  understand  its  real  usefulness, — 
then,  indeed,  the  most  important  benefits  of  the  life  of  this  illustri- 
ous man,  would  be  experienced  after  his  death*  The  popular 
ffaze  however  is  seldom  attracted  by  characters  in  whicn  there 
li  nothing  to  dazzle  the  imagination  or  to  rouse  the  passions.   Hif 
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triumphs  were  those  of  reason  and  virtue,  which  appeal  not  to 
the  senses,  and  were  unaccompanied  by  the  flittering  parade  and 
pompous  pageantry,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  in  their  eyes,  "  make  ambition  virtue."  Wisdom,  learn- 
ing, purity  and  truth,  genuine  patriotism,  disinterested  integrity  and 
exalted  genius ;  how  sad  a  thing  it  is  to  think,  that  qualities  such 
as  these,  the  exercise  of  which  in  public  stations  would  carry  a 
nation  to  so  proud  a  place  of  happiness  and  glory,  are  so  far  above 
the  appreciation  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  to  have  little  chance 
of  gaining  their  favour,  when  opposed  by  the  subtleties  of  selfish 
cunning,  or  the  tinsel  glittering  of  military  achievement  Men 
in  all  ages  have  been  the  victims  of  demagogues  and  heroes.  The 
first  by  flattering  the  prejudices  and  pandering  to  the  passions, — 
the  second  by  bewildering  the  judgment  and  excitii^  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  multitude,  have  always  contrived  to  baf^  the  efforts 
of  the  wise  and  the  patriotic,  and  to  overthrow  those  institutions 
which  promised  most  fairly  to  secure  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  As  an  individual  is  in  greater  peril  from  tne  vio- 
lence of  his  own  passions  and  the  weakness  of  his  own  judgment, 
than  from  any  external  dangers  which  may  beset  his  path, — so  a 
nation  is  more  liable  to  fall,  through  the  blind  infatuation,  the 
moral  corruption,  and  the  erroneous  opinions  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, than  by  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  Virtue  and  knowledge 
will  alone  strengthen  it,  where  it  must  needs  be  strengthened — 
against  itself.  Wanting  these,  its  fleets  and  armies  may  indeed 
secure  it  from  the  efforts  of  a  foreign  foe, — but  its  people,  unable 
to  govern  themselves,  will  soon  degrade  their  own  diffnity  and 
destroy  their  own  happiness ;  reckless  licentiousness  will  take  the 

Slace  of  regulated  liberty,  riot  and  bloodshed  of  social  order;  and 
nally  absolute  power  will  usurp  the  seat  of  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

Let  us  hope  better  things  for  our  country.  Our  government 
must  still  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  but  as  an  experiment* 
which,  notwithstanding  many  things  to  regret  and  to  fear,  has,  on 
the  whole,  so  far  succeeded  well.  We  nave  much  reason  for 
hope,  when  we  regard  the  cautious  wisdom  of  the  constitution, — 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  nation, — and  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.  But  whilst  we  encourage  a  cheerful  confidence,  let 
us  beware  of  indulging  in  blind  security,  deluded  by  the  jjay  sun- 
shine and  rich  abundance  of  prosperous  fortune.  Though  the  ex- 
panse of  the  sky  be  bright  and  clear,  there  are  clouds  rising  upon 
the  horizon  of  portentous  aspect,  which  to  an  observant  eye  do- 
note  the  coming  tempest.  As  such  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
efforts  now  making,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  dangerous 
vortex  of  party  conflict.  Complete  independence  alike  of  the  pe<K 
pie  and  the  other  branches  of  tne  governmenty  is  absolutely  neces* 
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sary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  office, 
and  to  none,  from  its  nature,  may  independent  action  be  so 
safely  trusted.  Its  province  is  not  to  originate  measures  but  to 
judge  of  those  proposed  by  others ; — not  to  attack  but  to  defend ; 
— *not  to  make  laws  but  to  expound  them.  The  impartial  and 
calm  exercise  of  well  informed  reason  is  the  only  duty  of  this 
department; — a  reason  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  favour  or  in- 
terest To  make  it  dependent  on  the  people,  would  be  to  render 
it  pliable  to  every  blast  of  popular  excitement;  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  its  duties,  and  without  an  object ;  for  though  the  will  of 
the  people  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  after  these 
are  once  made,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  and 
application  of  them,  which  should  be  ffovemed  by  truth  and 
the  justice  of  particular  cases.  To  make  it  dependent  on  the 
legislature  or  the  executive,  would  be  to  make  it  an  agent, 
and  to  add  its  power  to  that  already  possessed  by  the  particular 
department  to  which  it  would  be  attached,  thus  destroying  that 
balance  of  power  which  is  the  strongest  bulwark  of  liberty,  and 
producing  the  accumulation  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  against 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  constitution  to  guard. 

On  this  head,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  following  observa* 
tions  of  Judge  Hopkinson  in  his  Eulogium  quoted  above. 

*^  Judge  Washington  came  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  a  period  when 
its  duties  were  exceedin^fly  arduous  and  interesting.  The  convulsions  of  Europe, 
which  were  felt  in  the  United  States,  gave  birth  to  questions  of  national  and  con- 
stitutional law,  which  involved  in  their  consequences  the  honour  and  peace  of  our 
country,  and  which  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  this  couit  to  bear  and  determine. 
Many  of  these  questions,  arising  out  of  unprecedented  circumstances  in  the  posi- 
tions and  pretensions  of  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe,  and  from  our  pwn  pecu- 
liar relations  with  all  of  them,  were  new  and  difficult  in  themselves,  and  rendered 
more  so  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  us  on  every  side,  and  beset  every  course 
we  might  take. — In  such  a  state  of  things,  when  the  passions  of  the  people  were 
agitated  and  inflamed,  and  these  passions  were  necessarily  communicated  to  oar 
popular  assemblies,  we  may  imagine  the  importance  of  having,  in  our  system  of 
government,  one  department  which,  firmly  based  upon  a  rock,  lifted  its  head  above 
the  storm,  and  controlled  its  fury.  Independent,  triUy  independent,  in  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  it  yields  neither  to  the  influence  of  the  executive*  nor  to 
the  clamours  of  the  multitude ;  but,  standing  upon  the  Constitution,  it  dcdfends  it 
against  every  attack ;  and,  let  it  never  be  forgotten^  they  will  ttand^  or  fall  together, 
— *  I  believe  before  Heaven,*  said  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  *that  the 
durability  of  this  Government  depends  upon  that  Court,*  Immoveable  in  its  inter- 
ritv,  enlightened  in  its  knowledge,  patriotic  in  its  designs,  at  the  period  I  have  U' 
luded  to,  it  understood  perfectly  its  powers  and  its  duties,  and  moving  on  with  the 
moderation  of  true  dignity  and  the  confidence  of  conscious  rectitude,  no  considera- 
tions of  policy  or  popularity  could  change  its  course.  This  exalted  tribunal,  exalted 
by  the  trust  and  |K>wer  reposed  in  it  by  the  Constitution,  whoee  guardian  it  m,  and 
scarcely  less  so  by  the  qualifications  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  exercised 
its  powers,  was  then  the  ark  of  our  safety ;  has  continued  to  be  so,  and  wtU  be  so, 
while  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  rights  we  enjoy  un- 
der it,  the  sacred  inheritance  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States^— Therefore  it  is 
that  the  enemies  of  our  institutions;  of  our  prosperitv  and  happiness ;  in  a  word^-> 
^our  Untorij  have  been  and  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  undermine  the  aa> 
uority  of  this  court;  to  bring  suspicion  and  contempt  upon  it;  to  paralyse  ite 
fttiOgth  and  de&me  its  oharaoter.  Troy  cannot  fall  while  Hector  lives^-^Never  lH 
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an  American,  who  loves  his  country,  doubt  that  it  is  upon  this  tribunal,  upon  iti 
independence,  knowledge  and  purity ;  upon  its  being  never  touched  by  any  species 
of  corrupt  influence,  and  never  disgraced  by  incapacity  and  ignorance,  that  the 
prosperity,  freedom  and  happiness  ofthis  people  mainly  depend.  It  is  the  regulating 
power  of  the  complicated  machine  of  our  government;  without  it  every  part  would 
be  speedily  thrown  into  disorder,  and  run  wildly  to  confusion  and  ruin.  If  you  shall 
live  to  sec  the  day  when  Faciiony  whatcvt^r  name  it  may  assume,  whether  it  shall 
call  itself  Sitafe  Rights^  or  what  it  will,  shall  succeed  in  breaking  down  this  barrier 
of  the  Constitution ;  this  defence  of  escry  right  you  posses»--be  assured,  and  let 
the  solemn  truth  sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  there  is  an  end  of  this  government,  of 
the  union  of  tliese  states  and  of  all  the  happiness  you  enjoy  under  it. — The  great 
republican  experiment  now  for  the  first  time  put  on  trial ;  the  question  whether  a 
people  con  govern  themaclvcB,  will  be  pronounced  to  be  a  failure,  and  the  friends  of 
free  institutions  must  give  them  up. — This  is  well  known  to  your  enemies  every 
where,  and  therefore  in  all  their  discussions ;  in  their  popular  harangues  and  festive 
toasts,  the  Supreme  (>>urt  is  a  special  object  of  bitter  vituperation^ — We  have,  how* 
ever,  the  pride  and  consolation  to  know  that  although  this  hostility  has  been  wife4 
almost  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  has  been  supported  by  great  and 
popular  namefi,  the  court  has  continued  silently  to  advance  in  the  favour  of  the 
people ;  to  fix  its  foundations  deeper  and  firmer  in  their  confidence,  and  to  defeat 
and  defy  its  assailants,  by  exhibiting,  from  year  to  year,  the  best  evidences  of  its 
intei^rity  and  usefulness. — This  defence  will  never  fail,  while  there  k  virtue  enough 
in  tJie  pt^ople  to  value  the  virtuoun,  and  intelligence  enough  to  know  their  own 
good." 

Wc  cannot  belter  close  these  remarks  than  by  quoting  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Judge  Marshall  on  the  same  subjects  in  the  convention  of 
Virginia,  whicli  met  in  the  year  1829,  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  that  state.  They  are  the  parting  words  of  a  sage  and  patriot 
to  his  countrymen,  and  are  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Binney. 

**  It  was  particularly  on  the  question  of  judicial  tenure,  the  subject  up(m  which 
he  could  speak  aflcr  probably  more  personal  reflection  and  observation  than  any 
man  living,  that  he  poured  out  his  heart-felt  convictions  with  an  energy  that  beloogt 
to  nothing  but  truth.  The  proposed  Constitution,  while  it  adopted  for  the  jodgw 
of  the  Su{x?rior  Courts  the  tenure  of  good  behaviour,  guarded  by  a  clause  agaiiit 
the  construction  which  had  in  one  instance  prevailed,  that  the  repeal  of  the  law 
establishing  the  court,  and  by  a  mere  majority,  should  dissolve  iht  tenure,  and  dlf- 
charge  the  judge  upon  the  world.  In  support  of  this  clause,  which  wae  propoeed 
by  himself^  and  of  the  general  principle  of  judicial  independenoe^  be  spoke  witk 
the  fervour  and  almost  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle.  ^  The  argument  of  th* 
genUeman,  he  said,  goes  to  prove  not  only  that  there  is  no  such  thmg  •■  judiciAl 
independence,  but  that  there  ought  to  be  no  such  thing : — that  it  is  unwise  and  im- 
provident to  make  tlie  tenure  of  the  judge*s  office  to  continue  during  good  beha- 
viour. I  have  grown  old  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  more  dear  to  Virginift, 
or  ought  to  be  more  dear  to  her  statesmen,  and  that  tlie  best  interests  of  our  0011&- 
try  are  secured  by  it  Advert,  sir,  to  the  duties  of  a  judge.  He  has  to  pui  betwetil 
Uie  government,  and  the  man  whom  that  government  is  prosecuting, — between  the 
roost  powerful  individual  in  the  community,  and  the  poorest  and  most  unpopular. 
It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  should  ob- 
ser\'e  the  utmost  fairness.  Need  I  press  the  necessity  of  thb  7  Does  not  every  man 
feel  that  his  own  personal  security,  and  the  security  of  his  property,  depends  open 
that  fairness.     The  judicial  department  comes  home  in  its  effects  to  every 


fire  side ; — it  passes  on  hin  property,  his  reputation,  his  life,  his  alL  Is  it  not  to  tbo 
last  degree  important,  that  he  should  be  tendered  perfectly  and  completely  indepen- 
dent,  with  notliing  to  control  him  but  God  and  his  conscience.*  *  I  acknowle^fl* 
that  in  my  judgment,  the  whole  good  which  may  grow  out  of  this  oonventioo,  M 
it  what  it  may,  will  never  compensate  for  the  evil  of  changing  the  judicial  ttauii 
of  office.*  *  I  have  always  thought  from  my  earliest  youth  till  now,  tnat  the  grtattli 
scourge  an  angry  heaven  ever  inflicted  upon  an  ungrateful  and  a  iinning  pnop|% 
was  an  ignorant,  a  corrupt,  or  a  dependent  judiciary.*  ** 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ABfERICAN  QUAKTERLT  KEYIEW. 


I  think  it  mmy  be  requested,  without  beiof^  ooneiilered  vneasonsble,  of  die  pro- 
prietor of  the  Americui  Quarterly  Rericw,  to  inMrt  what  ftOowv;  beiiif  inftended 
to  correct  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  an  article,  American  Qoarterif  Se- 
▼iew,  September,  1835,  pafe  118,  in  these  words,  •^the  same  descriptioB  of  ftre» 
(militia)  which  fled  at  North  Point  without  seeinf  an  enemy.** 

A  MUitim  mmn  wkowomgrnttke  BmttU  ^  Hvrtk  PtiaKL 

Bmliimm,  30tk  OeUber,  1835. 

The  force  that  left  Baltimore  on  Sunday  evening  the  11th  September,  1814,  3d 
Brifade  Maryland  militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Strieker,  with  the  inten* 
tioo  of  haraasinf  the  expected  advance  of  the  British  army,  then  afloat  off  North 
Point,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  landing,  consisted  o£  550  men  5th  legimff 
M.  M.,  including  a  company  from  York  (P.),  G30  men  6th  regiment  M.  IL,  500 
men  27th  regiment  M.  M^  450  men  39th  regiment  M.  M.,  700  men  51st  regiment 
M.  M.,  150  riflemen,  140  cavalry,  75  artillery,  with  six  four  pounders— making  a 
total  of  3185  men.  It  reached  the  M.  meeting  house,  near  the  head  of  Bear  ereek^ 
at  ei|^  o*elock  P.  M.,  and  encamped  for  the  night  in  the  woods  without  other 
covering.  The  following  morning  a  small  corps  was  pushed  in  advance,  the  sams 
that  fen  in  with  the  British  and  had  the  skirmish  in  which  General  Roes  was  kilL> 
ed ;  Ihe  6th  regiment  was  stationed  on  a  rising  ground,  about  one  mile  in  the  rear, 
on  whom  the  main  body  in  case  of  need  were  to  fall  back  and  rally  onr]50  men  of 
the  5th  regiment,  wbo  had  been  engaged  in  the  advance  skirmish,  were  too  mneh 
exhausted  to  be  taken  into  the  line,  thus  leaving,  of  all  arms,  2415  men  in  line,  from 
which  take  700  men,  51  st  regiment,  who  fled  at  an  early  period  of  the  cannonadingt 
there  remained  1715  militia,  to  meet  a  regular  British  force,  consisting  of  4th  rcgi- 
mant,  750  men,  35th  regiment,  1000,  44th  regiment,  650,  85th  regiment,  700,  two 
battalions  of  marines  not  attached  to  the  ships  of  war,  (a  letter  fit>m  Colonel  Mal- 
oohn,  found  on  board  the  captured  schooner  St  Lawrence,  stated  his  battalion  of 
marines,  when  it  left  Portsmouth,  to  have  been  800  men,)  say  each  battalion  600 
men,  1200,  600  marines  belonging  to  the  ships  of  war,  one  company  artillery  and 
one  company  of  rocketeers  100,  600  sailors— total  5600.  How  the  1715  militia  met 
them,  let  a  British  account.  The  Subaltern  in  America,  tell.  Speaking  of  the  ad- 
rance  of  the  army  afler  disembarking,  he  says,  **  Of  the  exact  number  of  combat- 
ants thus  brought  together  I  can  hardly  ofler  an  opinion ;  we  had  lost  at  Bladena- 
burg  about  500  men  in  all,  but  of  these  many  were  so  far  convalescent  as  to  take 
the  field  again,  and  our  reinforcements  fit>m  the  fleet  were  considerable.  Rnl«»w»iny 
the  one  against  the  other,  therefore,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  somewhat 
about  five  thousand,  or  five  thousand  Bwe  hundred  men  moved  fitmi  the  water's  edft 
this  morning.**    After  speaking  of  the  advanced  skirmish  in  which  Roas  M^  h» 
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oontinaea — **  When  I  overtook  the  ikinouhen,  they  were  in  fbll  pnrrait  of  the 
Americans,  now  flying  with  all  precipitation  before  them ;  the  wood  was  accord* 
ingly  emptied  in  a  trice,  but  on  reaching  its  skirts  we  immd  in  truth  what  we  had 
expected  to  find,  that  the  riflemen  now  dislodged  were  nothing  more  than  the  out- 
posts, or  rather  advanced  corps  of  a  regular  army.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  a 
few  open  fields,  about  6000  or  7000*  were  drawn  up  in  line,  their  left  resting  on  a 
lake,  and  their  right  extending  to  a  creek ;  their  centre  was  protected  by  high  pal- 
ings and  a  row  of  lofty  trees,  whilst  all  before  them  was  exposed  and  bare  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  Of  artillery  they  appeared  to  have  six  or  eight 
pieces  in  the  field;  these  were  arranged,  two  on  the  main  road,  which  fell  in 
towards  the  right  of  the  position,  three  somewhat  farther  to  the  left,  and  the 
remainder  singly  at  difierent  intervals  between  the  corps  of  infantry.  About  half 
musket  shot  in  firont  of  them  was  a  farm  house,  surrounded  by  numerous  bamSf 
stables,  and  stack  yard — whether  or  not  they  had  filled  it  with  troops,  we  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  occurred  to  Charlton  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
seize  it,  in  case  they  should  have  neglected  a  measure  to  them  of  so  much  import- 
ance ;  with  this  in  view  we  lost  no  time  in  rushing  on — we  sprang  over  the  paling, 
and  having  received  two  discharges  of  grape  from  the  guns  on  the  road,  reached 
the  house  in  question  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.  The  enemy  had  not  occu- 
pied it.  We  took  possession  without  delay,  and  rejoiced  sincerely  in  the  error  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty,  determined  that  no  efforts  should  on  our  parts  be  want- 
ing  to  hinder  them  from  retaking  it  Established  in  this  snug  post,  abundant  leisure 
was  granted  for  observing,  as  well  the  dispositions  made  by  the  enemy  to  receive 
the  attack,  as  the  advance  of  our  own  troops  to  make  it,  and  a  most  animated  spec- 
tacle both  the  one  and  the  other  presented.  On  the  side  of  the  Americans,  mounted 
officers  could  be  seen  riding  backwards  and  forwards,  apparently  encouraging  the 
men  to  do  their  duty ;  some  companies  moving  from  its  rear,  wheeled  up  into  line, 
others,  quitting  the  line,  fell  back  towards  the  reserve ;  but  the  corps  that  attracted 
the  chief  of  our  attention  was  the  identics^  riflemen  whom  we  had  so  lately  driven 
before  us  out  of  the  wood ;  they  continued  for  some  time  to  drop  in  by  sections  of 
six,  eight,  and  ten,  and  taking  post  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  resumed  as  they  best 
could  something  like  order.  Nor  were  other  manifestations  of  a  resolution  to  ke^ 
their  ground  wanting ;  several  tumbrils  and  ammunition  wagons  arriving,  were 
speedily  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  casks  of  cartridges,  ranged  at  intervals  be- 
tween the  men,  bore  testimony  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  store-keeper*s  dqiartment 
had  been  attended  to.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  affairs  on  the  right  Away 
towards  the  left  a  good  deal  of  marching  and  counter-marching  went  on,  but  whethcv 
it  arose  from  some  mismasagement  in  the  original  disposition  of  the  force,  I  can- 
not tell ;  it  struck  me  as  very  highly  injudicious,  to  render  raw  troops  thus  unsteady 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to  come  under  fire,  and  I  confte  I  did 
not  augur  very  favourably  of  the  determination  which  that  flank  at  least  of  the 
Americans  would  exhibit  rt"  lastly,  the  heads  of  two  columns  appearing  in  the  skirts 
of  the  more  remote  thicket,  pointed  out  how  the  reserve  was  stationed,!  and  almost 


*  2415  men  of  all  arms. 

t  The  5l8t  regiment  M.  M.,  had  been  ordered  to  form  at  a  right  angle  on  the  Isfl 
of  the  line ;  by  mistake  it  was  marched  into  line,  and  whilst  counter-marching  to 
take  the  intended  ground,  it  got  into  confUsion  and  fled. 

t  There  was  no  reserve  in  the  field ;  the  heads  of  two  columns  were  regimeBti 
marching  into  line,  who  had  until  that  period  been  placed  about  three  hundred  jaide 
in  the  rear. 
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told  of  what  nmnben  it  eondfted.  How  different  wu  the  profpect  to  whidi  a 
flanoe  towards  oor  rear  introduced  m.  We  had  taken  powcieion  of  the  farm-haoM 
perhaps  ten  minatea  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  leading  divisiooa  of  our 
troops  began  to  diverge  fWun  the  forest;  as  soon,  however,  as  they  showed  them- 
■dves,  a  flank  movement  to  the  right  was  made,  and  the  85th  regiment,  in  beaottfiil 
rtgolarity,  spread  itself  at  extended  order  over  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  front,  the 
■eamea  who  came  next  marched  straight  forward  along  the  road  till  they  cana 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  American  line,  where  they  halted,  the  4th  regiment  ar- 
riving after  them,  wheeled  off*  as  the  85th  had  done  to  the  right,  but  instead  of  ex- 
tending itself,  filed  along  in  colunms  of  half  companies,  by  the  rear  of  the  light 
troops,  until  it  was  lost  to  lUrther  observation  in  a  grove.  A  similar  movement  was 
made  by  the  44th  and  a  battalion  of  marines,  who  forming  line  in  the  open  field, 
■tood  to  support  the  skirmishers,  whilst  the  21  at,  taking  up  its  ground  on  the  road, 
came  in  on  the  rear  of  the  column,  of  which  the  seamen  constituted  the  front. 
An  these  formations  were  executed  with  as  much  coolness  and  precision  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  review ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  us  who  watched 
it,  the  spectacle  was  in  the  highest  degree  amusing. 

**  In  the  meanwhile,  neither  the  American  artillery  nor  our  own  remained  idle; 
the  head  of  the  column  no  sooner  appeared,  than  the  enemy's  pieces,  which  com- 
manded the  road,  opened  upon  it,  and  though  the  range  was  somewiiat  long,  did 
eonsiderable  execution.    To  check  this,  Captain  Carmichacl,  by  whom  the  British 
artillery  was  commanded,  instantly  ordered  two  guns  and  a  howitzer  to  the  fimit, 
and  pushing  them  forward  within  point  blank  distance  of  the  Americans,  soon  paid 
them  back  with  interest,  in  their  own  coin — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  shots 
more  accurately  thrown.  At  the  first  discharge,  five  American  gunners  were  killed;* 
at  the  next,  one  of  the  pieces  was  disabled ;  upon  which,  turning  their  attention  to 
the  infimtry,  our  artillery  mowed  them  down  by  whole  sections.    On  this  occasioo 
the  missile  principally  used  was  the  sharpnel.     It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  in- 
form the  unmilitaiy  reader,  that  the  sharpncl  is  a  hollow  globe  of  iron,  the  cavity 
of  which  is  filled  up,  not  with  powder  only,  but  with  a  quantity  of  musket  balls. 
It  is  discharged  from  a  cannon  exactly  as  a  round  shot  is  discharged,  and  being 
supplied  with  a  fiisc  more  or  leas  short,  according  to  the  distance  to  be  traversed, 
it  bursts  just  in  front  of  its  object,  and  throws  Uie  whole  of  its  murderous  contents 
forward.    To-day  it  did  dreadful  havoc.    The  Americans  could  not  stand  before 
it,  but  slirunk  away  from  each  spot  where  a  shell  had  fallen,  as  if  tlierc  had  been 
aomething  deadly  in  the  yery  soil.    But  it  was  not  on  the  road  alone  that  a  smart 
oannonading  was  kept  up.  The  three  guns  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  being 
•tationed  in  the  fields  towards  the  Americans'  lefl,  opened  upon  the  d5th  regiment  as 
toon  as  they  had  taken  their  ground.    The  soldiers  however  paid  little  heed  to  the 
■alutation.    Being  commanded  to  lie  down,  they  did  so,  and  rested  for  twenty  mi- 
nntes  very  composedly,  in  defiance  of  the  Hhowers  of  balls  that  foil  thick  and  fast 
mbout  them.    At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  evciy  necessary  preparation  appear- 
ing to  be  complete,  Colonel  Brooke,  on  whom  the  chief  command  had  devolved,  was 
seen  to  ride  along  the  rear  of  the  lino,  followed  by  his  staff.  Halting  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field,  the  little  group  turned  their  glasses  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  position,  and  then,  as  if  satisfied  all  things  were  in  order,  they 
began  to  disperse.    An  aid-dc-camp  galloped  off  to  the  right,  Mr.  £van8  flew  to- 
wards the  left,  and  the  orderly  bugler  sounding  the  charge,  the  whole  army  sprung 


*  Not  one  killed,  several  were  wounded. 
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into  its  ranks.    The  spirit  stirring  notes  were  echoed  bsek  from  all  quarters,  and 
the  line  moved  forward.    I  have  said  our  position  all  this  while  was  among  a  num- 
ber of  houses  and  corn  stacks,  situated  about  midway  between  the  hostile  armies. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  animated  or  more  imposing  than  the  spectacle  that 
now  met  our  gaze.  The  light  troops,  in  extended  order,  stretching  from  one  thicket 
to  another,  covered  the  entire  open  space,  and  advanced  with  the  same  ooolness  and 
in  the  same  admirable  style  as  if  they  had  been  marching  upon  a  parade.  In  their 
rear,  though  far  enough  removed  to  be  in  a  grreat  measure  secure  against  the  fire  of 
musketry,  came  a  compact  line,  whose  business  it  was  rather  to  give  support  where- 
ever  it  should  be  needed,  than  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  battle.    On  the  road 
again,  a  dense  column  of  bhie  jackets  pressed  forward — with  alacrity  and  contempt 
of  danger  which  so  eminently  distinguish  the  British  sailor — whilst  a  battalion  in 
column  marched  after  it,  ready  to  follow  up  with  advantage  whatever  success  the 
privileged  undisciplined  valour  of  the  seamen  might  obtain.    On  the  side  of  the 
Americans  all  was  stillness  and  expectation.    The  corps  which  up  to  this  moment 
had  been  continually  changing  tlieir  ground,  now  stood  fast.    The  whole  were  in 
line,  and,  with  shouldered  arms,  appeared  to  watch  the  progress  of  their  enemies, 
like  men  who  were  determined  not  to  be  beaten.  I  thought  indeed  that  I  could  per- 
ceive a  little  wavering  at  one  particular  point ;  it  was  a  spot  towards  their  extreme 
left,  which  in  the  course  of  the  cannonade  had  received  more  than  its  due  propor. 
tion  of  salutations,  but  whether  I  was  correct  or  not  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
say,  inasmuch  as  the  vision  became  almost  instantly  obscured  by  colunms  of  smoke. 
**  The  Americans  had  in  their  line  several  pieces  of  cannon  from  which  no  dn- 
charge  had  taken  place.    What  their  object  was  in  keeping  them  so  long  idle,  I 
know  not;  perhaps  they  imagined  that  their  fire,  when  opened  unexpectedly,  woold 
produce  a  double  efiect,  and  on  that  account  reserved  it  for  the  attack.    Be  this  as 
it  may,  our  infimtry  had  not  advanced  ten  paces,  when  a  volley  of  grape  was  pour- 
ed upon  them  fix)m  every  gim  in  the  field,  and  the  plunging  of  balls  all  along  the 
grass,  the  crashing  of  rails,  trees,  and  other  objects  struck,  as  well  as  not  a  few 
prostrations  among  the  soldiers  themselves,  gave  proof  that  the  salutation  was  not 
less  serious  than  noisy.     As  yet  it  may  be  said  that  I  and  my  immediate  fi)llow- 
ers  ranked  nothing  more  than  spectators  of  the  dispositions  and  movements  of  our 
comrades.    Occasionally,  indeed,  a  cannon  shot  passing  through  the  window  of  the 
house,  or  lodging  in  one  of  the  stacks,  bore  testimony  that  the  enemy  were  not 
wholly  unmindful  of  us ;  but  we  were  already  so  far  in  advance,  that  to  push  on 
till  the  others  overtook  us,  would  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity.    Now  however 
we  began  to  feel,  that  a  state  of  quiescence  was  not  exactly  that  which  became  us. 
Having  waited  till  a  few  of  the  most  forward  of  the  skinniHhers  begun  to  seek  shel- 
ter  behind  our  farm  yard,  wc  likewise  assumed  the  offensive,  and  dashing  from  our 
lurking  place,  pressed  onwards.     Immediately  in  front  of  the  farm-house  ran  a 
high  railing  similar  to  those  of  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak,  as  iiw 
tersecting  almost  every  field  or  open  spot  in  this  quarter  of  America.    We  were  in 
the  act  of  springing  over  it,  when  the  enemy  directing  against  us  a  couple  of  sil- 
pounders,  swept  down  five  or  six  men  out  of  the  company.    Up  to  this  moment  not 
a  single  musket  had  been  discharged  from  either  side,  and  the  most  perfect  silence 
prevailed  throughout  the  ranks  of  both  armict*.    The  British  soldiers  moved  forward 
with  their  accustomed  fearlessness,  and  the  Americans  with  much  apparent  cool- 
ness, stood  to  receive  them.    Now,  however,  when  a  little  more  tlian  a  hundred  paces 
divided  the  one  line  from  the  other,  both  parties  made  ready  to  bring  matters  more 
decidedly  to  a  personal  struggle.    The  Americans  were  the  first  to  use  their  small 
arms.    Having  rent  the  air  with  a  shout,  they  fired  a  volley,  begun  upon  the  right, 
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md  mnM  iway  rtfifttkriy  to  the  ^Mlteam  left,  Hid  ihmk  lotffibg  aftilo,  ftifl  !^p 
im  uuinttfiiiittwl  diidiafye,  which  Mm  in  &  preat  ctofiM  MoeeiM  tfacoi  Ihnn  Mr 
obetrvation.  Nor  were  we  badcwird  in  retominf  the  eahale.  A  heaitf  Britilh 
eheer  gtcfe  notice  of  oar  willingnen  to  meet  them ;  and  firing  and  nnunig  tie 
gradually  dosed  upon  them,  with  the  deaig^n  of  bringing  the  baToneC  lato  flay. 
I  hardly  know  what  language  to  employ  for  the  porpoae  of  centeying  to  tlio  mhid 
ef  a  reader  who  poeaeaw  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  Mbjedi  aometliing 
like  a  clear  idea  of  a  battle,  at  that  period  in  iti  ptograaa  at  whleh  wo  Iwve  mm 
•nriTed.  Volley  upon  volley  haring  been  given,  we  were  now  adranoed  within 
leas  than  twenty  yarda  of  the  American  line,  yet  such  waa  the  denaenoMi  of  ^b» 
•moke,  that  it  was  only  when  a  passing  breeie  swept  away  the  cloud  ftr  a  raonMBt, 
that  either  force  became  visible  to  the  oiher.  It  waa  not,  therefore,  at  meo'a  p«- 
iona  that  the  fire  of  our  soldiers  was  directed.  The  flashes  of  the  enemy*B  BMnkete 
alone  served  aa  an  object  to  aim  at,  as,  without  doubt,  the  flaahea  of  muiketB  alone 
gvlded  the  enemy.  At  hurt,  however,  the  wind  suddenly  sprung  up.  The  obMorily 
bi  which  both  parties  had  been  enveloped  waa  cleared  away,  and  there  0ura  eHMigh 
stood  our  opponents,  not,  aa  they  stood  an  hour  ago,  in  dose  and  eompiet  am^, 
but  confbsed  by  the  murderous  fire  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  Napotoon 
Bonaparte  has  affirmed,  that  he  never  witnessed  any  thing  more  terriflt  than  llie 
firs  of  a  British  line  of  infimtry.  Of  this  the  Americans  had  to-day  leoaif^  tihe 
most  appalling  proofii;  numbers  lay  dead  among  the  foet  of  their  oommdas ; 
bera  more  had  retired  maimed  or  wounded;  and  those  who  still  kept  the  fidd, 
broken  and  oonfiised.  One  thing  alone  was  required  to  complete  the  rout  Our 
gallant  follows,  uttering  a  hearty  cheer,  threw  in  their  last  volley,  and  then  raslnd 
forward  with  the  bayonet;  but  a  shock,  which  the  flower  of  European  airmieB  fasd 
never  been  able  to  withstand,  the  Americans  ventured  not  to  receive.  Thegf  list  In 
a  moment  all  order,  and  fled  as  every  man  best  could,  fii>m  the  field. 

**There  was  but  one  road  along  which  horses  or  carriages  could  move^  aad  it  b«- 
eame  crowded  to  excess  in  a  moment  Whilst  the  infimtry,  dswhing  into  tte : 
thought  to  conceal  themadves  among  its  mazes,  the  cavalry,  of  which  a ' 
had  been  drawn  up  upon  their  right,  scampered  off  by  the  main  road,  and  waa  hm- 
mediately  followed  by  guns,  tumbrils,  ammunition  wagona,  and  the  vrMa  wrta 
riel  of  the  army.  To  arrest  the  progress  of  all,  or  some  part  of  that  fiwca,  Iwwmhb 
now  our  great  object  **  Hurrah  for  the  guns  !**  was  a  word  of  Command  fiwtwtlatf- 
ed  by  Cdond  Brooke ;  it  was  repeated,  with  loud  laughter  and  tomnllMoai  obil- 
criea,  fitnn  one  rank  to  another ;  and  desperate  and  unremitting  ware  the  aifotti 
we  made  to  overtake  and  cut  off  such  as  were  hindmost  But  unhappt^  the  ahi> 
•ence  of  even  the  mounted  troopers  told  sorely  against  us  to  day.  The  truth  wf  it 
is,  the  American  ordnance,  drawn  by  fleet  horses,  readily  escaped.  And  oat  of  Ika 
whde  party,  only  two  gruns*  and  one  tumbril  alone,  fell  into  our  handa.  Of  pcklatt- 
era,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  fow.  The  fourth  regimen^  wfaidi  hiii 
made  a  detour  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  enemy's  left,  though  it  arrived  aot  im 
time  to  take  much  ahare  in  the  action,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  about  half «  halU 
talion  flfom  the  high  road,  and  this  body,  driven  back  upon  its  pursuers,  anted  it- 
self from  annihilation  by  laying  down  its  arms.t  Thus  ended  the  afiaSr  of  the  ISth 
September,  after  about  one  hour  and  a  half  of  pretty  severe  fighting.    On  our 


*But  one  gun  fell  into  hands  of  the  British,  and  that  fi'om  the  horses  bdng  klOed. 

t  Exdusive  of  wounded,  but  fifty  of  our  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foitiab— 4Mft 
one  more. 
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the  Ion  raitaiiied  oould  not  exceed  two  Iraiidred  men  in  aO,*  on  the  ptrt  of  the 
Americans,  at  least  double  the  number  had  fiJlen.  Tlie  dead,  indeed,  lay  in  doe* 
ters  far  more  fteqnent  and  fiir  more  numerous,  than  any  where,  I  at  least  discover^ 
ed,  at  Bladensbnrg ;  and  as  the  proportion  between  the  killed  and  wounded  in  an 
army  is  usually  as  fite  to  one,  it  was  easy  to  collect  that  the  whole  amount  of  persons 
rendered  hors-de-oombat,  must  hare  been  very  considerable,  t  Yet  there  was  not 
amongst  us  one  man,  who  did  not  feel  that  the  victory  had  been  purchased  at  a  ter* 
riUe  prioe^ — it  had  cost  the  life  of  our  General,  and  in  so  doing  had  crippled  all  our 
resources." 

*The  fbUowing  official  Returns  show  that  the  British  loss  was  3S9  men. 
Return  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  action  with  the  enemy  near  Baltimore,  19th 
Sept  1814  Gen.  Sta£^  1  Major  Gen.,  2  horses  killed,  3  da  wounded. 
Royal  Marine  Artillerv,  1  rank  and  file  killed,  3  do.  wounded. 
Royal  Artillery,  6  rank  and  file  wounded. 
4th  Regiment,  1  sergeant,  1  rank  and  file  killed,  3  sergeants,  10  rank  and  fOe 

wounded. 
91st  Regiment,  1  subaltern,  1  sergeant,  9  rank  and  file  killed,  1  captain,  1  subaHam, 

2  ser^reants,  77  rank  and  file  wounded. 
44th  Regmient,  11  rank  and  file  killed,  3  captains,  3  subalterns,  5  sergeants,  78 

rank  and  file  wounded. 
85th  Regiment,  3  rank  and  file  killed,  3  captains,  1  subaltern,  26  rank  and  file 

wounded. 
Royal  Marines,  2d  Battalicm,  4  rank  and  file  killed,  10  rank  and  file  wounded. 

"*        *«        3d  Battalion,  2  rank  and  file  killed,  1  sergeant,  9  rank  and  file 

wounded. 
Detachments  of  Marines  fit>m  the  ships,  attached  to  the  2d  Battalion,  2  rank  and  file 

killed,  1  rank  and  file  wounded. 
Detachments  of  Royal  Marines  under  captain  Rolyns,  2  rank  and  file  killed,  I  cap^ 

tain,  9  rank  and  file  wounded. 
Total,  1  General  Staff,  1  subaltern,  2  sergeants,  35  rank  and  file  killed,  7  eaptams, 

4  subalterns,  11  sergeants,  229  rank  and  file  wounded.    290  total 

(Signed,)      HENRY  D£BRI£6,  Maj.  A.  D.  A.  A.  General 

Killed,  wounded  and  missing  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  commanded  by  Captain  E. 
CrofWn  of  H.  M.  Ship  Royal  &k,  and  serving  with  the  army  on  shore,  under  Bf. 
G.  Ross,  12th  Sept  1814. 

Total  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  6  killed,  32  wounded,  1  missing.    Total  39. 
British  total  killed  and  wouncbd,  329  men. 

tList  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  3d  Brigade,  at  the  late  engagement  at  Long  ho^ 
Lane,  Sept  12th,  1814. 

Captain  Montgomery's  Artillery,  wounded,  Joseph  Brooks,  2d  Lieut  1  sergeant,  19 
privates,  1  since  dead. 

5th  Regiment  Infantry,  killed  6,  wounded  Capt  Steuart,  Lieut  Reese,  1  sergeant, 
2  corporals  and  40  privates.  27th  Regiment  Infantry,  killed  Adjutant  James 
L.  Donaldson  and  8  privates,  wounded  Major  Moore,  2  sergeants,  2  corporals 
and  41  privates.  3Sfth  Regiment  Infantry,  killed  3  privates,  wounded  Capt 
Quantril,  2  corporals  and  20  privates.  5lBt  Regiment  Infantry,  kiUed  3  pri- 
vates,  wounded  Ensign  Kirby  and  3  privates.  Rifle  Battalion,  killed  Lieut 
Andre  and  two  privates,  wounded  2  sergeants  and  5  privates.  Recapitulation, 
killed,  1  adjutant,  1  subaltern  and  22  privates;  wounded,  1  major,  2  eaptaiuB,  3 
subalterns,  12  non-commissioned  officers  and  121  privates.  Total  killed  and 
wounded  163  Americans.  Made  prisoners,  1  subaltern,  49  non-commifsiooed 
officers  and  privates.  The  recapitulation  contains  the  afrgregate  of  prisoners 
taken  by  the  enemy,  excepting  those  paroled  at  the  Meeting  House,  ii  ' 
in  the  wounded. 

L.  FRAILEY,  B.  M.  3d  Brigade,  M. 
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